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MEASURING PROPAGANDA EFFECTS WITH DIRECT AND 
INDIRECT ATTITUDE TESTS 


JACK A, PARRISH AND DONALD T. CAMPBELL 
The Ohio State University > 


HE present study? is.in the tradition 

of the attitude-change studies which 

started in the 1930’s under the inspira- 
tion of the first efforts to méasure social atti- 
tudes (e.g, 5, 9). Claims to novelty within 
this experimental approach must be restricted 
to three features: 

1. An attempt is made to study propaganda 
effectiveness through the use of disguised 
attitude measures. 

2. The relative effectiveness of two typical 
radio styles used in informational programs is 
studied: the monologue speech versus the 
dialogue or interview-type presentation. 
~ 3. Whe traditional pretest design is aban- 
doned in favor of matched groups given a 
Posttest only, à 

Метнор 
Propaganda Materials 


In the spring of 1948 when the data were col. 

ed, “the Kuomintang Government of China" 
seemed an appropriate topic for the purposes of an 
experiment on propaganda effectiveness, This topic 
the advantage of controversiality and at the 
Same time was remote enough that there seemed 
little likelihood of encountering unduly rigid pre- 
conceptions upon the part of the experimental sub- 
jects, upon a survey of writings on the 
a common skeleton of facts was prepared, 

This common core was utilized in the preparation 
of four scripts, which we shall label Pro-Kuomintang 
с е, Pro-Kuomintang Dialogue, Anti-Kuo- 
mintang Monologue, Anti-Kuomintang Dialogue. 
( were prepared in the format of the 
“Campus Visitor” program of the Ohio 

State University ratio station, WOSU. The tran- 
scriptions were made by graduate students in 
radio speech ® and were of professional quality. 
All transcriptions began “And now, WOSU pre- 


~The second author is now at the University of 


2 5 "n 

“ae, article draws primarily from the master's 

thesis ef the senior author (8), done under the sponsor- 

E second author and of Dr. John R. Kinzer, at 

По State University. The authors are indebted to the 

State Psycho! Department for general coopera- 

and for clerical assistance which made possible 

Eo ot included in the original report. 

ji authors are indebted to Richard Mall, Phillip 
Mohr, and James Grissinger for assistance in this 


sents ‘Campus Visitor, your weekly opportunity to 
hear the views of visiting experts on significant 
topics. Our guest for this Sunday’s program is Mr. 
Walter C. Eddington, well-known foreign corre- 
spondent . . . for many years an authority on far- 
Eastern affairs. During the recent war he sarved in 
China as correspondent of the New York Herald 
Tribune . . .” etc, For the monologue presenta- 
tions Mr. Eddington, once introduced, gave his conf 
ments without interruption. For the dialogue pres- 
entations, the same material was covered through an 
interchange of questions and answers between the 
announcer and Mr. Eddington. The pro and the 
anti scripts covered the same facts but differed in 
the interpretation made of them. The anti-Kuomin- 
tang scripts attacked the Chiang Kai-shek govern- 
ment but were also anti-Communist and supported 
the U. S. policy. The pro-Kuomintang scripts iney- 
itably made use of the argument of the Communist 
menace in China. All scripts were approximately 
12 minutes in length, 


Test Materials 


Three types of attitude tests were designed. 
The first two were intended as indirect indicators 
of attitudes, following a line of reasoning presented 
elsewhere (1). These were labeled "Test of Your 
Information on the Situation in China" and "Judg- 
ment of Public Opinion." On the third test the 
respondents were asked to "Indicate your own per- 
sonal attitudes about China.” Examples of each of 
these three types of items are the following: 

Test I. 

2. Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang gained 
control of China in 1927 by what means: (à) popu- 
lar election, (5) representative election, (c) replace- 
ment of a deceased leader, (4) political party split, 
(e) armed revolution. 

18. How many parties are authorized by the 
Kuomintang government of China? (a) no limit, 
(2) four, (c) three, (d) two, (e) опе, 

Test II. 

36. In April, 1948, the Gallup Poll asked the 
American public the following question: "Do you 
approve or disapprove of the U, S. giving the 
Chiang Kaishek (Nationalist) government more 
military supplies, goods, and money?" What per- 
cent answered "approve"? (a) 13%, (b) 28%, (с) 
40%» (d) 56%, (e) 71% 

до. In April, 1947, 120 foreign correspondents 
who had served in China during the war were 
asked: "Do you approve or disapprove of the 
present Kuomintang cabinet?" What percent an- 
swered “disapprove”? (a) 32%, (Б) 43%» (c) 56%» 
(4) 717 (е) 82%. 
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Test Ш. м 
46. The U. S. should help the Chinese Kuomin- 
tang (Nationalist) government destroy the Chinese 
Communists: (а) strongly agree, (6) agree, (с) 
neither agree nor disagree, (4) disagree, (е) strongly 
disagree. wea T 
47. I think that inflation in China is a direct result 
of corruption within the Kuomintang (Nationalist) 
government: (a) strongly disagree, (P) disagree, (c) 
neither agree nor disagree, (d) agree, (e) strongly 
agree. р 
SS Tests I and II an effort was made to select item 
alternatives which could be graded according to 
their oroma to the Kuomintang government. 
For West П, the underlying hypothesis was that 
the larger the majority an individual perceives 
-ato be in favor of a given proposition, the more 
likely he is to agree with the proposition, Or, stated 
in a different manner, people tend to overesti- 
mate the proportion of individuals who hold the 
same attitudes to which they themselves subscribe. 
Evidence in support of this hypothesis is cited 
elsewhere (1). In the scoring of all three tests 
а “Likert-type” weighting of alternatives has been 
used. Thus the most strongly anti-Kuomintang alter- 
native to each question received a weight of 5 
(this would be alternatives e, e, a, e, e, and e respec- 
tively in the above six examples). The pro-Kuomin- 
tang extreme received a weight of r. For the scor- 
ings reported in the present article, the correctness 
of the answers to Tests I and II has been disregarded 
and the correct answer given a weight in line with 
its position in relation to the other alternatives. 
This can be justified by two reasons. First, it was 
assumed that for the present population, most of the 
items were sufficiently difficult that few if any 
persons would have the detailed information at their 
command, enabling them to select "right answers." 
Second, selective knowledge of information which 
tends to support a given argument is, in itself, 
diagnostic of attitude (7). АЙ scoring was based 
upon this a priori weighting of the items. There 
Were 32 scored items in Test I, то in Test П, and 
20 in Test III. 


Experimental Design 


The traditional pretest and 
tal and control groups design 
which has been generally overlooked, Strictly speak- 
ing, as a logical model it provides a basis of gen- 


in generalizing to the un-pretested audience, it 
е pretest and 


[ it a design i i 
equivalent groups receive a single et pee 


the experimental group by exposure to the experi- 


mental variable, Schanck and Goodman (то) have 
been the first to express this point of! view, and it js 
also implicit in Solomon’s paper (11) on the exten. 
sion of control group design, although he does not fol 
low it through to its logical conclusion. Hovland (4) 
has an excellent discussion of the pros and cons, and 
he favors retaining the pretest model where on 
wishes to study individual correlates of amount 
of change and where there is difficulty in selecting 
experimental and control groups randomly from the 
same population, With these limitations we would 
agree, but we would still emphasize that for the 
purposes of most’ propaganda effectiveness studies 
the “posttest only" design. is more appropriate, pro 
viding “the greater ability to generalize to tht 
nonexperimental situation. 


Subjects 


Ten classes in elementary psychology served as tht 
subjects in this experiment, Propaganda exposure 
and testing were completed in one class period 
Eight of the classes listened to one or another d 
the four transcriptions; each of the four transcrip 
tions was heard by two classes, The remaining 
two classes took the tests without any propagandi 
exposure and will be called the Control Gioup in 
the following discussion. As far as is known or 4 
can be inferred from the data, there were no selec 
tive factors involved in the occurrence of a student 
in one class or another. Assignment of clase 
within the experimental design was randomized 
All students took the tests anonymously. As far 4 
could be discovered from later class discussions, 
accepted the recordings as bonafide transcription 
prepared for station use. The students were it 
formed later of the biased nature of the present 
tions. No suspicions as to the intent of Tests! 
and П were expressed. To facilitate the use 
analysis of variance, an equal number of cases fo 
each of the five groups was achieved by a random 
discarding of excess cases. For the data analyz 
there were 47 cases in each of the five groups. 


Resutts 
Characteristics of the Tests 


Reliability of the tests was computed bj 
a modification of the Kuder-Richardso! 
Formula No. 14 (6) to make it approprialt 
or items with more than two levels of &* 
dorsement.t — Intercorrelations among tht 
three tests were also computed. Because 0 
the possibility that exposure to the expe 
mental conditions might modify these. уау 

* The authors are indebted to R. J. Wherry and R- » 
Gaylord for the formula used. The ANA involió. 
essentially the substitution of item variances for det 
Рд terms of the original formula. (Note that the Кї det 
Richardson and equivalent reliability formulas un 


estimate rather than overestimate reliability i oy 


essential assumptions, į; : Eu d 
not met.) 2 including single-factoredness 


3 
® 


EX ul 33 » 
+ Ж ^ 
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Г ТАВГЕ 1 
CHARACTERISTICS OF TEsTS 


Scupr | - КЕІЛАВПІТҮ OF ТЕѕТ INTERCORRELATION oF TEsTS 
I п ш I vs. II Ivs HI Пуѕ Ш 
Pro-Kuomintang Monologue .48 .46 -84 .28 .35 Ж +34 
Pro-Kuomintang Dialogue +46 .48 .87 13 -33 +25 
Anti-Kuomintang Monologue 7° +53 «90 .28 “42 .36 
Anti-Kuomintang Dialo, % .35 +89 +28 +41 +22 
Control 6:43 -66 .85 +03 +28 +56 
Average .57 .50 .87 +20 +36 +35 
Average, corrected for attenuation ° 47 +51 „+53 
- — ~ e 


we have computed them separately for each 
of the five experimental groups. These values 
are presented in Table 1. The alternative 
procedure of computing reliability and inter- 
correlations on a pooled population would 
give exaggerated values where the experi- 
mental conditions have systematic effects on 
mean values. 

In “interpreting Table т it may be noted 
that the reliability values for the direct test 
(Ш) are consistently high; as has in general 
been found for attitude tests involving direct 
voluntary self-description of attitudes. The 
reliability coefficients for the two indirect 
tests are low and show considerable fluctu- 
ation from group to group. This too is in 
line with previous experience (1). The 
values for the indirect tests are sufficiently 
high and consistent, however, to demonstrate 
Some syndrome of response consistency 
among the responses to the items. The 
Present authors feel that in revised tests, 
utilizing the experience of constructing and 
analyzing the present ones, higher reliabilities 
could be obtained. It is doubtful, however, 

at indirect tests can ever achieve the inter- 
Dal consistency of direct ones. In the latter, 

respondent is aware that he is portraying 


ө 


his own attitudes and may possibly exage= 
gerate their coherence. 

The intercorrelations among the three tests 
indicate that to some extent they are tapping 
a common syndrome of response tendencies, 
which we choose to interpret as “Attitude 
toward the Kuomintang Government of 
China.” This syndrome, of course, is prob- 
ably a part of a larger syndrome of attitudes 
which we have not explored. The corrections 
for attenuation in Table 1 estimate what the 
correlations would be if the tests were per- 
fectly reliable. If all three measured but a 
common factor, these would approach unity. 
It appears that, while about half of the con- 
sistent variance of each test is shared with 
the other tests (12), each is measuring some- 
thing specific to itself, also. The two indirect 
tests have no more in common with each 
other than does each with the direct test. 


Effects of the Experimental Variables 


The data were first analyzed using a two- 
way analysis of variance, involving four cells 
and not utilizing data from the control group. 
A separate analysis was made for each of the 
three tests. The results of these analyses are 
shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


VARIANCE ANALYSIS OF EXPERIMENTAL EFFECTS 


I. Information Test 


П. OPINION ESTIMATES 
Monotocue DIALOGUE 


III. Direct Trst 
Monotocuz DIALOGUE 


Мохогосов DIALOGUE 
Pro-Kuomini 
^ ntang 94.68 95.81 
Anti-Kuomintang 110.08 107.94 
p 
“Anti 
Mono.Dia, RUE 


Interaction 1.07 


52.72 
68.26 


53-44 


28.72 
68.58 


32.53 


27.00 
32.74 


31.78 77-52 
т.20 .o6 
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For all of these F ratios, a value of 3.89 is 
required for significance at the .05 level, 6.81 
for significance at the .от level; values above 
11.00 would occur by chance fewer than one 
time in one thousand. The values in the 
cells are means, provided to indicate the direc- 
tion of effects. Each cell mean is based upon 
47 cases. High scores are anti-Kuomintang. 

From inspection of the cell means in the 
table, as well as from inspection of the F 
ratios, jt is apparent that the pro-anti slant of 
the pfopaganda made an important difference 
on all of the attitude measures. In all cases, 
the effect is significant beyond the .oor level. 
On the other hand, the form of presenta- 
tion—monologue versus dialogue—has made 
no appreciable difference on any of the three 
tests. (Note that the anticipated greater 
effectiveness of the dialogue method of pres- 
entation would have appeared as an inter- 
action effect in the above statistical analysis, 

making the pro cell lower and the anti cell 
higher in the dialogue sections than for the 
corresponding monologue cells) This find- 
ing, while clear-cut in the statistical data, 
goes against the subjective judgments of the 
experimenters and colleagues who listened to 
all four transcriptions. For such persons, 
the dialogue presentation was universally 
favored. Our data did make possible one 
further comparison between the two styles. 
As one of the final assignments, the listeners 
were asked to express their opinions as to 
what proportion of the transcriptions were 
“propaganda.” For both the pro and the 
anti materials, there was a tendency for the 
monologue presentation to be seen as more 
propagandistic, A chi-square test applied to 
a fourfold condensation of the data on this 
item gave a value of 10.69, significant well 
beyond the .or level, and almost reaching the 
oor level. This difference is in marked con- 
trast to the quite convincing equal effective- 
ness of the two modes of presentation, as 
judged by the attitude tests. It is quite pos- 
sible that propaganda may be effective even 
when recognized by the audience as such (2). 
It should also be remembered that the ques- 
ton as to propagandistic content was asked 
after both transcription and attitude tests 
had been experienced and was thus a retro- 
spective judgment, from which it is hazard- 
ous to guess at the audience evaluation while 
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listening. It must also be remembered that | 
attitude-change processes are extended in 
time, with something like "consolidation" 
taking place, and that in such processes more 
general affective aspects of the situation may 
be important. One of the limitations of the 
present experiment is that the effects of the 
propaganda are measured immediately after 
exposure, and generalizations to more long- 
term effects art unwarranted from these 
data (4). Yn particular, the present authors 
would feel that if the monologue presentation 
is more often seen as propagandistic, it is 
likely that it will be less effective under some 
conditions. 

To introduce the control group into the 
analysis for a study of the relative effective- 
ness of the pro and anti transcriptions, a 
second analysis of variance was performed. 
This analysis treated all five experimental 
groups as categories within a single classifi- 
cation criterion. For comparison with the 
means presented in Table 2, the mean cell 
values for the control group on the three tests 
are: Test I, 98.77; Test II, 28.81; Test Ш, 
5513. As would be expected from the initial 
plan of the experiment, these values are inter- 
mediate between the pro and anti groups 
Using the error term derived from the опе 
way analysis of variance, the propaganda 
exposure groups were compared with the con- 
trol group. The ¢ ratios resulting from this 
comparison are shown in Table 3. 

The most impressive finding from Table 4 
is that the anti-Kuomintang propaganda is 
strongly effective, while the pro-Kuomintang 
Propaganda has had little if any effect. In 
‘Table 3, a one-tailed test of significance has 
been used, inasmuch as the direction of tht 
difference anticipated is clearly stated in the 
experimental design, By this token, all but 
one of the tests involving the anti-Kuómin- 
tang propaganda are significant far beyond 
the oor level, and the one is close to it 
There is no doubt as to the efficacy of these 
"anti" transcriptions. For the pro-Kugmin 
tang propaganda, the case is much morë 
ambiguous. In favor of a significant differ- 
ence is the general observation that all differ 
ences are in the expected direction. However; 
only one of the six testings reaches signifi 
cance at the .o5 level or better. But as the 
Pro-Kuomintang Monologue and the Pro 
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М TABLE 3 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PROPAGANDA Groups AND CONTROL GROUP 


——=2— 


І. INFORMATION TEsT 


IL OPINION ESTIMATES Ш. Direcr Test 


Scupr 


і Р t Р 2 p 
Pro-Kuomintang Monologue —1.77* .04 —.08* +47 —1.00* 6 
Pro-Kuomintang Dialogue z—1.24* "i —1.52* +06 —.70* +24 
Anti-Kuomintang Monolpgue 4.91 «.oor 3.11 <.001 5.44 <.001 
Anti-Kuomintang Dialogue е 3.98 «.oor 3.06 <.002 5.58 <.001 


* Negative signs indicaté that the meat? of the group involved was lower than that of the control group. 
As anticipated in the design of the experiment, these negative values occur only for the Pro-Kuomintang*propa- 


ganda groups. 


Kuomintang Dialogue are independent 
samples, it seems justified to multiply proba- 
bilities in ascertaining a joint likelihood of 
obtaining two such samples of the same size 
with differences of like direction and magni- 
tude. Doing this makes the results on the 
Infoymation Test for both pro-Kuomintang 
propaganda groups combined significant at 
the .004 level. For the Opinion Estimate 
Test, the combined probability is .o3. For 
the Direct Test, the value is .04. We would 
interpret this as signifying that as measured 
on the Information Test at least, and prob- 
ably for the other two tests, the pro-Kuomin- 
tang propaganda had a small but significant 
effect. 

The relatively greater effectiveness of the 
anti-Kuomintang transcriptions deserves 
some comment, particularly in light of the 
many shifts in public attitudes that have 
occurred since this experiment. For political 
Scientists or others who would wish to study 
the scripts further, they are presented in the 
senior author’s thesis (8). We do not believe 
that the difference can be explained in terms 
of any greater enthusiasm on the part of 
tither writer or speaker for, one point of view 
as opposed to the other. As nearly as can be 


told, both points of view were presented 
authoritatively and persuasively. On the item 
discussed above, asking what proportion of 
the presentation was thought to be deliberate 
propaganda, no differences were found be- 
tween the pro and anti scripts. The odds are, 
in fact, a little in favor of the obtained scat- 
ter being a random distribution (p—.57). 
What little difference exists is in the direction 
of the pro-Kuomintang transcriptions being 
seen as more propagandistic. As the final 
task, the students were asked to choose 
among five alternatives in completing the sen- 
tence “The propaganda, if existing, repre- 
sents the point of view taken by....” The 
results for the four propaganda exposure 
groups are shown in Table 4. 

While some confusion exists, the responses 
in Table 4 seem clearly to differentiate the 
two programs. ‘The identification of the 
anti-Kuomintang scripts with the Chinese 
Communist point of view is perhaps under- 
standable in terms of a general tendency for 
people to use “two-valued” logic or to think 
only in terms of polar opposites when view- 
ing the political scene. No such identifica- 
tion was intended in the composition of the 
script. In fact, the opening of the argument 


TABLE 4 
Guessep Point oF Vigw oF TRANSCRIPTION 
Li - 
Pro-KuominTaNG Pro-Kuomintanc — ANTI-KUOMINTANG — ANTI-KUOMINTANG 

Guzssep Pont ор View Момо1060Е DiALocUE MoNoLocuE DiALocUE 
1. 0. 5, State Department 16 16 7 14 
а. Kuomintang Government 20 19 4 І 
3. Chinese Communists 1 2 26 19 
4. U. 5. Army 4 1 4 8 

c British Foreign Office I I 2 4 

- No response 5 8 4 1 
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of the anti-Kuomintang scripts claims that 
the Kuomintang government, through in- 
competence and corruption, is letting China 
fall into the Russian sphere of influence. 
Nor can we believe that there is any causal 
relationship between the greater effectiveness 
of the anti-Kuomintang transcriptions and 
the tendency to identify them as representing 
the Chinese Communist point of view; for 
the audience involved, it is judged that any 
such identification would have reduced the 
persuasiveness of the argument. One pos- 
sible ‘line of explanation lies in terms of 
-adaptation level (3) or satiation theory. 
Without making a detailed analysis, it is 
judged that the general line of the press at 
the time of the experiment and immediately 
before, upheld something like the pro-Kuo- 
mintang point of view. (In the time subse- 
quent, the press has seemed to shift first 
toward a more anti-Kuomintang position, 
Corresponding to the worsening military 
situation of the Kuomintang forces and 
General Bradley's report. More recently it 
has returned to a pro-Kuomintang orien- 
tation.) In Helson's(3) terms, through 
contact with press and radio, the level of 
adaptation of our students for mass media 
expressions of attitude toward the Kuomin- 
tang government was toward the pro- 
Kuomintang side; the pro-Kuomintang 
transcriptions thus tended to be "neutral" 
and their effective stimulus value slight. To 
put it in other terms, while the attitudes 
of students were not wholly pro-Kuomin- 
tang, they had already been moved as far 
in a pro-Kuomintang direction as casual 
contact with mass media products was likely 
to move them. A “law of diminishing 
returns" statement would be equivalent: one 
additional pro-Kuomintang, anti-Communist 
statement added to a long series of such items 
could have little effect. At the time of the 
experiment, then, the anti-Kuomintang tran- 
scriptions offered more novelty, contrast, 
effective stimulus. "There was more "room" 
for the students’ attitudes to be moved in an 
anti-Kuomintang direction. Such an inter- 
pretation, however, will have to remain 
conjecture insofar as the data available in the 
present experiment аге concerned.5 


5Data were available on one further Point, of in- 
terest with regard to the general problem of attitude 


In an experiment such as this, ће question 
is often asked: “You have shown that propa- / 
ganda made a difference, but how much of 
a difference did it make?”® This is a question 
which the ordinary statistics used in attitude 
change experiments cannot answer. What is 
needed is a means of changing the statistics 
of significance into statements of degree, 
Upon consultation with Robert J. Wherry, 
the point-biserial, coefficient of correlation was 
selected for this purpose. Using the data 
from the analysis of variance, the correlation 
was computed between attitude test scores (a 
continuous variable) and type of propaganda 
exposure (with only two points, pro-Kuo- . 
mintang and anti-Kuomintang transcrip- 
tions). (For this purpose, monologue and 
dialogue groups have been combined and the 
control group disregarded.) The point- 
biserial coefficient is appropriate when the 
data can be classified into two groups, but 
no inferences as to the difference betwee the 
two groups can be made, nor can they be 
regarded as two halves of a continuum. The 
values tend to run lower than an ordinary 
biserial correlation computed on the same 
data. This computation gave us for Test I, 
the Information Test, .54; for Test II, Esti- 


diagnosis, and of some relevance to the preceding dis- 
cussion. In a previous paper (1) it has been suggested 
that indirect indications of individual attitudes might 
be ascertained by asking persons to judge the relative 
bias or propaganda content of various argumentative 
Passages. While an ideal test of this possibility in the 
Present context would have required pre-propaganda 
measures of attitude, a correlation of attitude scores with 
judgments, as to the predominance of Propaganda con- 
tent, would still seem of interest. Item 66 asked, “What 
percentage of the program, if any, contained deliberate 
Propaganda?” Five alternatives were offered, ranging 
from то to 75 per cent. The responses to this item corre- 
lated .24 with the direct test attitude scores among those 
exposed to pro-Kuomintang transcriptions. This means 
that there was a slight tendency for those who were 
more anti-Kuomintang'to see the transcription as more 
propagandistic. Among those who heard the” anti- 
Kuomintang transcriptions, the value was —.13. As 
expected, the direction is reversed, and a slight tendency 
is found for the more anti-Kuomintang persons to scc 
the transcriptions as less Propagandistic. (The first of 
these values reaches the .05 level of significance; the 
second does not.) Item 67 continued by asking, “What 
was the Percentage of unintentional or unconscious 
Propaganda in the program, if any?” and offered the 
same range of alternatives. Combining the responses to 
Items 66 and 67 into a total, correlations of .25 and 
7—19 were obtained. (Both reached the .05 level of 
significance but not the .от level) While, at a low 
level of si, Се, the general expectation is con- 
firmed, the str of the relationship is so slight as 
to offer little promise of diagnostic usefulness. 
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mates of Group Opinion, .38; for Test III, 
the Direct Attitude Test, 55. These values 
are impressively high. As one might expect 
for a relatively ungalient attitude, the experi- 
mental condition has made a considerable 
contribution to the range of observed atti- 
tudes. For the Direct and Information Tests, 
roughly one-fourth of the variability of the 

ol of test scores can be interpreted as being 
‘contributed by tke factor of propaganda 
type (12). . 

Asking the question of degree eather than 
Significance of effect can lead us also to the 
problem of which test was most sensitive to, 
or most influenced by, the propaganda. The 
three values given above indicate something 
of this, showing the direct test to be slightly 
more sensitive than the indirect information 
test. However, this may have been due to 
the much greater reliability of the direct test 
rather than to its greater appropriateness to 
the gtuation. What would the relative sensi- 
tivity of the tests have been had all been 
equally reliable? For answering this ques- 
tion, the traditional correction for attenuation 
seems appropriate. Using the average relia- 
bility values from Table 1, we obtain the 
following propaganda-test correlations cor- 
rected for the unreliability of the tests: Test I, 
715 Test П, „54; Test III, 59. In these terms 

Information Test seems most fully to 
teflect the propaganda exposure, with propa- 

anda exposure accounting for roughly one- 

alf of the reliable variance in test scores. 


SUMMARY 


Dummy radio transcriptions, both for and 
against the Kuomintang government, were 
соч in both monologue and dialogue 
form to four experimental groups of students. 
These groups, and an additional group hear- 
B No transcription, were given two indirect 
attitude tests (one in an information-test 

format and one asking for estimates of group 
Opinion) and one direct attitude test dealing 
With attitudes toward the Kuomintang gov- 


ernment. As measured by all three instru- 
ments, the anti-Kuomintang transcriptions 
were highly effective, the pro-Kuomintang 
ones marginally effective. The monologue- 
dialogue difference in presentation of ma- 
terials yielded no effect at all on attitude 
scores. The dialogue presentations were, 
however, less frequently judged to be propa- 
gandistic than were the monologues. While 
the three tests share significant variance in 
common, they also are measuring some non- 
overlapping components. The direct, test is 
distinctly more reliable than the indirect tests. 
When these reliability differences are com- 
pensated for, the information test is judged” 
to reflect most sensitively the propaganda. 
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NE of Freud’s early contributions (4) 
O was to demonstrate that the middle- 

class subsociety in Western culture 
suffers from the repression of sexual drives. 
Later he extended his analysis to include a 
variety of motives (5, 6). Now, when the 
body of Freudian theory is incorporated into 
social psychiatry, the following important 
question arises: Is there a relation between 
culture and the drives most likely to be 
inhibited? ? 


‘THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Perhaps the simplest approach to the prob- 
lem is in terms of the concept of motive. 
We may say that every individual adjusts 
by gratifying his motives, some of which are 
inherited, others acquired. Because of the 
plasticity of the human nervous system, man 
learns most of his adjustive behavior from 
the culture in which he participates. But 
no culture provides adequate gratification 
for all the motives of its participants. The 
primary hypothesis of this paper is that cul- 
tures vary in the areas of their inadequacy, 
ie, in the motives which are not adequately 
gratified by the culture. Evidence supporting 
this proposition is the relation found between 
social ecology and psychoses in our own 
society (3). 

Let us begin with inherited motives. As 
has been stated, Freud showed that the white 
middle-class subculture produces an inade- 
quate satisfaction of sexual motives. How- 
ever, other societies may have different 
motives which are inadequately gratified, 
such as hunger. Holmberg (13) has sug- 
gested that this is true of the Siriono. And 
in an incomplete study made in 1941 on 
lower-class Negro psychotics in St. Louis, 
I concluded that the basic factor in their 

1 This is ject cari 
out under a pols from de D. d CE 
mittee of the University of Chicago. 

2 “Inhibition” is used here 2з a general category to 


cover both conscious suppression and unconscious re- 
pression, 


motives. In 
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personality disorganization was economic 
deprivation. 

It may also be argued that some cultures 
prevent the adequate gratification of acquired 
is paper $ will limit myself 
to one of these, namely, the inadequate ex- 
pression, of social opposition. This has al- 
ready been noted by Hallowell (7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12) and Landes (16, 17) for the Ojibwa, 
and Eggan (2) for the Hopi; they have shown , 
that these Indian cultures inhibit aggression. 
I would like to pursue this point further, 
with reference to the Menomini. 

In another work (19) I have discussed har- 
monious (cooperation and collaboration) and 
opposed (competition and conflict) types of 
social interaction. Both exist in every gvoup. 
But intragroup opposition tends to disrupt 
the solidarity of the group; therefore, it is 
controlled in a persisting group. It is par- 
tially inhibited and partially expressed in cus- 
tomary channels. The two commonest forms 
of such expressions are opposition toward out- 
groups, as in warfare; and periodic license 
within the group, as in the Roman Carnival 
described by Goethe. However, in every 
culture the individual depends upon some 
primary groups—particularly the family of 
orientation—for most of his fundamental ad- 
justments. "The solidarity of such groups has 
such high social value that very little, if any, 
opposition is permitted within them. In our 
own complex society the family organization 
is nuclear and independent, and there are 
relatively few other fundamental primary 
groups, so that social opposition is expresse 
—and, in fact, given high social valug—in 
many relationships of a secondary nature 
The situation is quite different in simple soc 
eties which conceive of themselves as con- 
stituting a single fundamental primary шо 
for in such cases minimal expression of social 

31 knew of allo- 
well sed Tanden, put dln li dem, a 
until I had finished my paper, in order to have 3? 
independent check on my findings, The similarity in 00 
observations is encouraging. 
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opposition is permitted. This seems to be 
true of the Menomini. 

I will go a step further, and maintain that 
no culture provides for the adequate ex- 
pression of such opposition. Indeed, I would 
suggest that the inhibition of opposition in 
basic primary groups is more general than 
inhibition in the classic sexual form. Even 
our own culture produces much repressed 
opposition towards parents and siblings; it 
is, I submit, a fuhdamentgl factor in most 
cases of neuroses and psychoses fgund in our 
own culture. If this is so, the sexual form 
often taken by such repressed opposition, as 
in the Oedipus and Electra complexes, is 
simply due to displacement. 

The phenomenon of intragroup opposition 
can be studied more easily in simpler societies. 
Therefore Jet us turn to the Menomini.* 


Tue Monzs or THE MENOMINI 


The life goal of the Menomini is to live 
wel? and quietly. This is achieved, in the 
last analysis, by treating others as if they 
were members of one's own family People 
should cooperate with each other and help 
each other; they should not compete or en- 
age in verbal or physical conflicts. 

In order to avoid occasions for offense, 
people are supposed to be circumspect in 
their behavior. Consequently there is little 
spontaneity in social interaction. People 


4 Many of the observations given in this study have 
п described and interpreted for other American 
Indian tribes, For instance, Linton (18) has con- 
sidered some of them as due to the disorganization 
Tesulting from acculturation; Kluckhohn (15) has treated 
them functionally; and Barnouw (1), historically. I am 
Not questioning the validity of these approaches; the 
Purpose of this paper is simply to suggest an additional 
Point of view. 
®This includes long life, good health, enough food 
E and new clothes. 
My fieldwork, 1949-1951, was done in Zoar, the 
Raa community on the Menomini Reservation, 
iscansin. Since the group is small (consisting of 168 
People during the summer of 1950), and the kinship 
5 ms are predominantly classificatory, almost everyone 
believed to be related to everyone else. Therefore 
dui not surprising that the people are supposed to 
t each other as members of a single family. 
D: are two dominant religious cults in Zoar: the 
Dawe Rite (known to anthropologists as the “Dream 
ance,” and called the “Powwow” by English speaking 
Menomini » introduced in 1879; and Peyotism, adopted 
1914. The members of both groups believe that 
e described traditionally applied only within 
tribe, and that warfare between tribes was common; 
with the introduction of their own cult, this ethic 
extended intertribally as well. 
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should be undemonstrative, both in their 
positive and negative emotions. They are 
expected to reflect before talking, and then 
to speak sparingly and in a subdued manner. 
Anyone who speaks hastily, loudly, and at 
length is considered to be behaving like a 
child. 

Competition is frowned upon. All members 
of the community are supposed to be on a 
par; no one should be thought of as better 
or worse than any other. To become out- 
standing means that others will be jealous; 
this makes one the object of critici$m and 
witchcraft. 

The people are expected to refrain frome 
verbal conflict. There should be no quarrel- 
ing, criticism, or abuse * of a listener. Ideally, 
one should not even criticize or gossip about 
an absent person. This prohibition of verbal 
conflict extends to not answering such re- 
marks by another, and the avoidance of situ- 
ations in which such opposition occurs. Many 
sanctions are used against those who engage 
in verbal conflict: disapproval, unpopularity, 
loss of status, witchcraft, and supernatural 
punishment by spirits both in this life and 
after death. 

Physical conflict is similarly prohibited. 
One should not start a fight. If someone 
else does, the proper thing to do is to turn the 
other cheek and walk away. The sanctions 
applied against physical conflict are the same 
as those against verbal conflict. 

One must be particularly circumspect 
towards the elders. In the first place, the 
political organization of the community is 
gerontocratic. Second, the elders are respected 
because of their superior wisdom due to their 
greater experience. Last, and most impor- 
tant, they are the experts in the use of medi- 
cines, both good and bad, and when offended 
by others may be expected to retaliate by 
injuring or killing the offender through 
witchcraft. 


Customary Forms of Expression of Social 
Opposition 

It seems to me that no persisting culture 

can completely inhibit the expression of 

fundamental drives; the resulting maladjust- 

ment would be too disastrous to the society. 

7 There seem to be no contemporary Menomini swear 


words. I never heard anyone in Zoar swear, either 
in Menomini or English. 
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Consequently, cultures provide customary 
forms for the expression of otherwise in- 
hibited motives by means of channelized 
kinds of direct gratification, sublimation, and 
violation. 

There are a few channelized forms of 
direct opposition which are acceptable to the 
Menomini, namely, teasing and competitive 
games. In the past there presumably were 
definite joking relations between kin, but 
teasing is now general. Very little of it 
strikes» the observer as good-natured; most 
teasing is half in jest and whole in earnest, 
with nasty digs the rule. The importance 
of teasing as an acceptable form of expressing 
social opposition is indicated by its prevalence 
and the elaborate terminology used to describe 
it. Teasing is given two justifications: it is 
defended on the ground that one is only 
joking, or as the politest way of expressing 
disapproval. 

Some competitive games are played. Of 
the traditional ones, only the moccasin (sim- 
ilar to the white man’s shell game) and 
lacrosse games seem to persist. The former 
is played occasionally; no instance of it oc- 
curred during my stay. The latter is played 
ritually; there were two games during the 
summer of 1950, the only ones which occurred 
after a lapse of some years. Characteristically, 
members of the losing side afterwards mut- 
tered that the winners had cheated, and made 
snide remarks about the outstanding players 
on both sides. As to white games, the chil- 

dren play baseball, which they learned at 
school; the men play poker. However, it is 
considered immoral to play these white 
games too often; inordinate play leads to 
шиш by spirits. 
ound two major forms of customa 
sublimation. One was the popularity of foli. 
lore in expressing hostility. Every elder who 
taught me Menomini traditions somehow 
made sure that he or she told me the flood 
story. In each instance the greatest elabora- 
tion and most satisfaction were evinced at 
the point where all mankind is destroyed 
except the few members of the single family 
who heeded the warnings of the Great 

Spirit. All the other narratives volunteered 
dealt with characters who kill their opponents 
by trickery. 

Another form of customary sublimation is 
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that providing relatively subtle expressions 
of hostility toward the white man. There are 
innumerable legends of the ways in which 
the Menomini have been exploited by whites, 
and they are told with resentment. The 
people have adopted some nativistic move- 
ments based on prospective myths involving 
the destruction of all white men; these are 
kept a secret fg0m whites. Finally, even the 
exoteric customs having*high social value, 
including the rites, are not to be told to white 
men; revealing such information is punished 
by the spirits with death. 

There seem to be three forms of customary 
violation: witchcraft, drinking, and gossip. 

All agree that witchcraft is now not as 
common as it was a few decades ago; this is 
probably due to acculturation. But everyone 
is afraid of “bad medicines,” and anyone who 
wants to inflict harm on another can either 
use these medicines himself if he owns them, 
or pay someone who does. The use of bad 
medicines is immoral. People owning them 
rarely acknowledge the fact publicly, and 
those who go to such people keep it a secret. 
The people believed to be witches are invari- 
ably older men and women who express a 
noticeable amount of social opposition. This 
belief is a means of expressing community 
disapproval of their behavior, and as such 
acts as a social control. 

Alcohol releases inhibitions with a venge- 
ance, as far as these people are concerned (14). 
Drinking usually begins Friday night and 
lasts through Sunday; living in the com- 
munity as I did, weekends became a night- 
mare to me. The people become individu- 
alistic and irresponsible, boisterous, boastful, 
quarrelsome, and bellicose. Afterwards there 
are few pangs of conscience.® At first I was 
struck by the fact that one or two drinks 
seemed enough to make them drunk. But 
after watching more carefully and hearing 
those who had been aggressive under the 
influence of liquor later narrate in detail what 
had occurred when they were supposedly 
so drunk as not to know what they*were 
doing, I concluded that they often were not 


as drunk as they pretended to be. They | 


seemed to be using the occasion as an excuse 
to express opposition which is customarily 
inhibited. Later I found that the people 


* This ties in with the absence of manic-depressio™ 
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themselves often remarked to the same effect. 

The community abounds in vicious gossip. 
Some peddle it more subtly than others, but 
all constantly ind@lge in it. Both sexes be- 
lieve that gossip is common among women 
and absent among men. According to my 
observations, it occurs in both sexes, but with 
differences in degree and form. Gossip of 
all kinds is more prevalent anal more frankly 
such among woméh—for what reason I have 
not been able to determine. e men in- 
variably preface derogatory remarks with the 
equivalent of "I don't like to say anything 
against anyone, Ьис... ." Gossips ration- 
alize their behavior. In the case of unfavor- 
able incidents, they consider that they are 
obliged to tell the whole truth. When one 
happens to say something favorable about 
anyone but close kin, the narrator usually 
drags in some unfavorable particulars as well 
in order to show objectivity. When telling 
an @nfavorable incident, the facts become an 
outline which is embroidered with whatever 
fantasies are suggested by the gossip's hos- 
tility. In the case of derogatory rumors felt 
to be probably baseless (I never heard com- 
plimentary rumors), the gossip relieves him- 
self or herself of responsibility by identifying 
the source, sometimes giving the name of the 
person from whom the rumor was received, 
at other times being vague. The rumor is 
then told ostensibly to elicit more definite 
information from the listener. 


Symptoms of Cultural Inadequacy 


In order to establish that the customary 
of expressing social opposition are in- 
adequate, symptoms of such inadequacy have 
to be established. In another work? I have 
discussed cultural inadequacy, and arrived at 
the following indicators: preoccupation with 
ae situation, questioning of custom, 
‘Social unrest, increased nonconformity, break- 
down of social controls, social disorganization, 
and personality disorganization. 
Because of repression, the inadequate ex- 
ession of social opposition is not itself per- 
ceived as a problem. Instead, there is a 
Preoccupation with two symptoms, drinking 
and gossip. Exhortations to children by par- 
ents and grandparents continually emphasize 


d Storm, ES Social and cultural change. Unpub- 


that one should neither drink nor gossip, and 
these also form the invariable themes of the 
preaching to adults at the various rites. When- 
ever I inquired about community problems, 
drinking and gossip were volunteered as the 
most serious internal problems. 

I never heard anyone question the morality 
of inhibiting social opposition, not even in 
answer to leading questions. I assume that 
this shows that the cultural, social, and psy- 
chological controls which inhibit such oppo- 
sition are still fairly effective. Nor did I 
notice any social unrest because of this 
inhibition. Presumably this is because the 
situation has existed for so long that the 
responses to it have all become patterned. 

A more general explanation for the lack of 
the last two indicators of inadequacy men- 
tioned is the social mobility to be discussed 
later under social disorganization—those 
people who are most disposed to skepticism 
and social unrest leave the community. If 
those who are inclined to reject the mores 
emigrate, it is to be expected that the culture 
will remain relatively undisturbed. 

Other indicators of cultural inadequacy 
are increased nonconformity and the break- 
down of social controls. These are certainly 
in evidence. But in the face of the Me- 
nomini's increasing intersocialization and 
acculturation, and the resulting cultural dis- 
organization, I hesitate to assess the extent to 
which increased nonconformity and the 
breakdown of social controls may be laid to 
the inadequate expression of social opposition. 

In some degree the same difficulty arises in 
regard to social disorganization. But some 
aspects, namely social mobility and weakened 
group solidarity, are clearly affected by what 
may be called the consequences of inhibited 
social opposition. 

A number of people have left the com- 
munity in the past, and some are now con- 
templating such a move. They usually settle 
in the more acculturated village of Neopit, 
which is on the reservation, but occasionally 
they leave the reservation entirely. In the 
cases where the reasons are known to me, it 
is because they want to escape from the con- 
sequences of inadequacy which are being con- 
sidered: drinking and its results, gossip, 
jealousy, and factionalism. 

The members of the community are aware 
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of their weak group solidarity. The ritual 
preaching usually contains a reference to the 
fact that they do not really behave as mem- 
bers of one family should. The people often 
speak about the difficulty of achieving ade- 
quate collective action. 

Because of factionalism, the whole com- 
munity never assembles or reaches consensus. 
There are different and supposedly mutually 
exclusive religions in the community: mem- 
bers of.the Powwow, Peyotists, and a few 
Catholics. The Catholics call the others 
“pagans,” which is resented as the deadliest 
3 all insults. The Peyotists consider them- 
selves to be Christians; they look upon the 
Powwow people as backward, and upon the 
Catholics as Christians who do not practice 
what they preach. The Powwow members 
view the Peyotists as people who partake of a 
terrible drug, and the Catholics as contempt- 
ible people who have rejected the Indian way 
of life and adopted that of the white man. 
Each religious group has a body of unfavor- 
able rumors and jokes about the other. 

There are also subdivisions within each of 
the religious groups. The Powwow and 
Peyote groups have four or five leaders each, 
and there is ill-concealed rivalry between the 

leaders within each rite. "The other members 

tend to give their allegiance to one or another 
of the leaders. Now, not only are a leader's 
jealousies often adopted by his partisans, 
but the latter also contribute their own 
hostility toward other leaders and their fol- 
lowers. "Then too, some are not leaders but 
think they should be, and consequently envy 
those who are. In the Powwow there is a 
split between the elder, more conservative 
people, and the younger folk who consider 
themselves to be more Progressive, i.e, better 
able to cope with current conditions o£ inter- 
socialization and acculturation. "The few 

Catholics are divided into those who have 

non-Catholic close kin and therefore feel 

more sympathetic with the Powwow or 

Peyotism, as the case may be, and those Whose 

close kin are exclusively Catholic. The lat- 

ter’s strongest ties are with other Catholics on 
the reservation, but outside the community, 

The solidarity within the family of orienta- 
tion is not too strong. This is most obvious 
in the conflict between parents who conform 
to the relatively traditional mores, and chil- 


dren who adopt more of the white man’s 
culture. I am not sure whether this conflict 
is due to social opposition п other grounds, 
which is displaced to the subject of mores, or 
whether it is simply a product of accultura- 
tion. When we turn to the relationships 
between offspring, there are the usual overt 
manifestations ef sibling rivalry in childhood. 
Among adults this rivalry is more subtle, but 
present nevertheless. For instance, it is sig- 
nificant that there is little quarreling and 
fighting between parents and adult children 
when drunk, but it often occurs between 
adult siblings. 

There is also weak solidarity in the family 
of procreation. This is shown in figures 
dealing with dissolution. Of the 55 adults in 
the community who either are or have been 
married, 19 have been divorced one to four 
times; 5 others, married once, were separated 
in the summer of 1950. Another point znay 
also be indicative of weak solidarity. There 
is no emphasis on premarital chastity; in fact, 
since the reservation was established the 
white officials haye bewailed the “immorality” 
of the Menomini. Yet married people are 
highly suspicious of adultery by their spouses. 
No married woman of any age is supposed 
to be alone with a man who is not her closest 
kin; if it is necessary to be with any other 
man, she takes a chaperon with her—her 
husband, an older child, or female friend. 
As Whiting (20, p. 76) has suggested for the 
Paiute, among the Menomini this may be 
interpreted as either directly indicative of 
weak solidarity between spouses, or the dis- 
placement of opposition from the family of 
orientation to the family of procreation. Evi- 
dence for this may be found in three facts. 
First, after an adulterous affair the wayward 
spouse is almost joyfully accepted when he 
or she returns home, so that the ided of 
exclusive sexual Possession does not seem to 
be the basis for suspicion of adultery, Second, 
when spouses are drunk they usually quarrel 
or fight with each other; we have seensthat 
this does not occur between parents and chil- 
dren. Third, in all cases where there is 
strong solidarity between spouses, they either 
no longer have living parents and siblings 
or have rejected them. 

There is a significant belief regarding both 
types of families. Witches have to “feed” 
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their medicine bundles by killing some mem- 
ber of their family annually: 

No close friendships exist, and the people 
acknowledge this fact. Irrespective of how 
friendly a couple of men or women might 
seem to be, they invariably volunteer in pri- 
vate the usual type of derogatory gossip about 
each other, and I either say or heard of 
drunken quarrels ðr fights between them. 

From this analysis of the degree of soli- 
darity existing in the various groupings found 
in the community, let us turn to the way a 
collective activity is carried out. Such activi- 
ties are considered to require a leader, chosen 
by consensus. When a group project is 
undertaken, the first one who volunteers to 
be a leader is usually accepted. Those better 
qualified do not want to compete against the 
volunteer, while the rest are reluctant to say 
anything against him for fear of starting an 
argmment. Therefore, whatever leader is 
chosen, there are always some people who are 
disgruntled. Indeed, even the most qualified 
hesitate to accept leadership, since they know 
they will be the target of backbiting once they 
stand out from the group, and will be per- 
sonally blamed for all the difficulties and 
failures which may ensue. Accomplishments 
are attributed to the group as a whole, the 
leader being given no credit for any success. 
. Once the collective activity is begun, there 
is little esprit de corps and low morale. There 
18 suspicious speculation as to the motives 
of others, particularly the proposers of the 
activity, and skepticism as to the degree to 
which others will participate. Thus a person 
feels free to perceive individualistically the 
common situations confronting them, and 
Prefers to sacrifice the common goal to his 
Own ends. As a result, none of the members 
wholeheartedly participate in a collective 
activity, and success is moderate at best. After 

€ activity is over, each member privately 
Proceeds to blame others for whatever failure 
Occurred. 

This lack of solidarity even affects the 
accepted political . organization and status 
System, The political organization of the 
Broup is gerontocratic. The elders are sup- 
Posed to have superior wisdom because of 
Breater experience, and they control the most 
Serious human sanction, witchcraft. But 
Sven the elders pay for their position. ‘The 


middle-aged are eager to pounce upon gaps 
in the knowledge of any elder, and make 
sarcastic comments about his ignorance. Vio- 
lations of custom by elders are favorite items 
of gossip, for they, of all people, should know 
better. And when there is nothing else to 
criticize, one can always hint darkly that 
some old man or woman is probably a witch. 
The elders are jealous of each other. They 
are usually not blatant about it, but their 
attitudes are revealed in occasional zémarks 
and actions. When under the influehce of 
liquor, each of those who drink has boasted, 
to me—in confidence, of course—of his or 
her superiority over the other elders. 

It is equally perilous to stand high in the 
status system. One man has prestige as the 
best hunter in the community; others sourly 
comment that they have sometimes seen him 
return without game; anyway, he drinks too 
much. A few men are excellent singers and 
dancers; I have been assured that they aren’t 
devout at all, but participate in the rites 
simply in order to show off. A few years ago 
one family built the best house in the com- 
munity; I was told that it was not surprising 
that the parents and all the children had died 
within two years, for such pretension is 
bound to make witches jealous. 

We now come to the last indicator of cul- 
tural inadequacy, personality disorganization. 
The proportion of such disorganization is 
high. There are three cases of institutional- 
ized psychotics, and, significantly enough, all 
were diagnosed as paranoid schizophrenes. 
Two other cases of the same type are known 
to me. From conversations, I gathered that 
at least a half dozen others have had psychotic 
episodes in the past and, with one exception,” 
these also seem to have been cases of paranoid 
schizophrenia. Neurotics seem to be com- 
mon; mere observation made me suspect that 
there are at least two dozens. I tried to make 
case studies of the psychotics and neurotics, 
but there is a traditional reluctance to discuss 
one’s private affairs with anyone (which is 
itself a symptom), and I could not find any 
way of motivating most people to violate this 
custom. Therefore there is a serious gap in 

10 This is a case of reactive depression. 

11] could obtain an appreciable amount of material 
on only one psychotic; this case is inconclusive. (SLOTKIN, 


J. S. A case of paranoid schizophrenia among the 
Menomini Indians. Unpublished manuscript.) I did 
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my data, for I do not know the specific etiol- 
ogy producing most Menomini neurotics and 
psychotics, 
I was able to obtain a few scattered bits of 
relevant data. There exists at least some 
fantasy involving social opposition; a few 
people mentioned day and night dreams in 
which they talked back to, or struck, people 
against whom they harbored resentment. 
Again, it is precisely those who impressed 
me as having the greatest degree of inhibited 
opposition who are most fearful of witches 
and evil spirits; this may be interpreted as 
projected hostility. If suicide is considered 
to be displaced hostility, it is suggestive to 
find that the Menomini have a term for it. 
However, only three cases of suicide have 
occurred on the reservation in the last fifty 
years, one of which was in Zoar. All that I 
could learn of the latter, which happened a 
few decades ago, was that the victim had a 
reputation of being “suspicious” and “queer.” 
There has been one case of murder. A Zoar 
woman who is notoriously paranoid killed 
her white lover during a drunken quarrel, 
while living off the reservation. In fact, 
behavior while drunk seems to provide some 
of the most important supporting data for 
my hypothesis. If it is assumed that alcohol 
releases inhibitions, it is significant that com- 
petition and conflict occur under its influence, 
as mentioned previously, 


CoNcLustoNs 

_ The Menomini mores inhibit social ој 
sition. "This produces symptoms of cultural 
inadequacy. 

_ When this finding is compared with the 
little material available on other cultures, it 
seems reasonable to infer, tentatively, that 
inhibited drives tend to vary with different 
cultures. What is now needed is a series of 
detailed psychiatric case studies made on 
neurotics and psychotics in unacculturated 


not use projective tests, because С. D. Spindler 
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exotic societies. Only in this way can we 
obtain direct evidence by which to test the 
hypothesis. 
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SOME DETERMINANTS OF APPARENT SIZE* 


JEROME S. BRUNER AND JOHN S. RODRIGUES 
Harvard University 


(CWEVERAL years ago, Bruner and Good- 
Мү man (1) reported an experiment indi- 
A cating that the apparent size of objects 
was accentuated when such objects were of 
value to the ten-year-old childrer$ who were 
subjects (Ss) in their experiment. Generally, 
the greater the value of coins, the more was 
their size overestimated. The effect was 
found to be more marked for poor children 
than for those from well-to-do homes. Over- 
estimation as a function of value and need 
was found to be present both when coins 
Were present as stimulus objects and when 
their sizes were judged from memory. No 
comparably significant tendency was evident 
when coin-sized paper discs were presented. 
Carter and Schooler (2) repeated this ex- 
periment with several significant variations 
and their findings differed from Bruner and 
Goodman’s in several ways. They found that 
there was a tendency for both larger discs 
and larger coins to be overestimated relative 
to smaller discs and coins. Inspection of their 
data shows, however, that the range of "dis- 
tortion” is considerably greater for coins than 
for either the cardboard or aluminum discs 
used by them, Thus, judgments with coins 
a showed an average distortion ranging 
m 5 per cent underestimation for the 
[Б to то per cent overestimation for the 
ollar. There is a difference here of 

15 per cent (diameter) in apparent size be- 
tween the coin of lowest value and that of 
st value used in the Carter and Schooler 
experiments, For aluminum discs, the cor- 
Tesponding figures are 1 per cent underesti- 
mation for the penny size and 5 per cent 
overestimation for the half-dollar size—6 per- 
centage points. For cardboard discs, the 
c is 4 per cent underestimation for 
jam у size and 4 per cent overestimation for 
-dollar size, a separation of 8 percentage 

V This research was financed by a grant from the 


Bete of Social Relations at Harvard. The work 
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points. "Thus, while the tendency toward 
such distortion is present in both coins and 
discs, it appears to be more marked for the 
former than for the latter. We shall have 
occasion to return to the question of distor- 
tion range in the analysis of the experiments 
to be reported below. 

As for the difference between "rich" and* 
“poor,” admittedly a poor operational defi- 
nition of need for coins, Carter and Schooler 
found that there was a statistically significant 
tendency for the “poor” to distort more than 
the “rich” only when judgments are made 
from memory. When the coins are present 
to view during judging, the differences be- 
tween the groups are not statistically reliable, 
though for all values of coins, they are in the 
expected direction, the “poor” overestimating 
coin sizes more than the “rich.” Such a 
tendency is not found for the discs. 

The present experiments seek to explore 
some of the factors which might conceivably 
have produced divergencies in the findings of 
these two pairs of experimenters. As Carter 
and Schooler point out, there are many things 
that may enter into size judgment, a fact 
attested to by the literature on size constancy 
(e.g. Gibson [4]). We felt that a fruitful way 
to proceed would be to study specifically those 
elements in the experimental procedure of the 
two investigations which were unlike in order 
to determine whether in the respective pro- 
cedures there might lie a basis for the differ- 
ence in results. 

Some of the more conspicuous differences 
in procedure can be summarized as follows: 

a. Shape of variable light patch set by Ss 
to match the sizes of coins and discs, Carter 
and Schooler used a circular patch of light, 
Bruner and Goodman a nine-chorded one 
cast by a conventional iris diaphragm. 

b. Placement of coins and discs. Carter 
and Schooler laid these on the table next to 
the judging apparatus; Bruner and Goodman 
permitted their Ss to hold them in their hand, 
resting hand on table next to the apparatus. 

с. Possible attitudinal differences. We 
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thought that, possibly, one set of Ss might 
have adopted a strong accuracy set, another 
a more evaluative or “value” oriented set. 
There was no particular reason to believe 
this to be the case, but we felt it might be 
worth investigation. 

The above-mentioned factors, then, were 
taken into consideration in the design of the 
experiment along with certain constant fac- 
tors discussed below. Мо effort has been 
made to explore systematically the difference 
between the rich and the poor. As a psycho- 
logical variable, economic status by itself 
caves much to be desired. Other studies by 
Rosenthal (8), Lambert, Solomon, and Wat- 
son (6), Klein, Schlesinger, and Meister (5), 
and McClelland and Atkinson (7) do a far 


Attitude preconditioning. Half of the chil- 
dren in each group were, by a procedure 
noted below, set to think ofthe buying power 
of money (the Value Group) and the other 
half were set to think about accuracy of size 
judgments of objects in general (the Accu- 
racy Group). 

Variable light patch. One-third of the Ss 
used a variable six-chordéd light figure for 
matching the sizes of coins or discs (Six- 
Chord Group), another sed a variable nine- 
chorded light figure (Nine-Chord Group), 
and a last third used a circular light figure 
(Circle Group). 

General randomization. Order of presen- 
tation of the different sizes of coins was ran- 
domized within each subgroup, as was the 


TABLE 1 


DESIGN oF THE EXPERIMENT 


Vatue SET & Accuracy SET 
Licur ParcH Coin Сом 
Hanp Taste Мета. Parr ENG Tastre METAL PAPER 
Six-chord variable patch 5 Ss 5 Ss 5 Ss 5 Ss Ss Ss 
Nine-chord variable patch 5 Ss 5 Ss 5 Ss 5 Ss 3 Ss 5 Ss ; Ss 2 55 
Circular variable patch 5 Ss 5 Ss 5 Ss 5 Ss 5 Ss 5 Ss 5 Ss 5 5s 


better job of scrutinizing the need factor in 
judgments of apparent size than do either 
Bruner and Goodman or Carter and Schooler, 
Rather, we shall content ourselves here with 
the study of how the economic, social, or sym- 
bolic value of coins and discs affects their 
apparent size in a group of children “of 
middle income”—whatever that may mean 
psychologically, 


ЕХРЕАТМЕМТАТ, DESIGN 


The following variables were manipulated 
systematically in our experimental design: 

Value of coin. One group of Ss was pre- 
sented a penny, a nickel, and a quarter to 
judge; another judged correspondingly sized 
nickel-colored white metal discs; a third 
judged gray cardboard discs. We have then 
a first subdivision of Ss into Coin, Metal, and 
Paper Groups. There were 60 Ss in the Coin 
Group and 30 in each of the D 
The children were, of course, 


random to the three groups. 


isc Groups, 
assigned at 


size of the variable light figure from which а 
match began. 

Placement of disc and coin. Half the Coin 
Group held the coin in their hand (as in the 
Bruner-Goodman procedure); the other half 
had it placed on the table (as in the Carter- 
Schooler experiment). For certain purposes 
we shall treat both halves of the Coin Group 
together. For others, we shall separate them, 


for there were some important differences 
between them. 


u^ comprising 120 Ss, is presented 


An additional 30 Ss were run in a special 
experiment, judging circles of light. This 
group will be described later. A 


Mzruop 
Subjects 


ded x mis vm from the fifth and sixth 
of two publi : 
Boston’s middle: с grammar schools in one 0 


$ income suburbs. The great ma- 
jority Were ten years of age, the remainder were 
суеп. The mean age of each of our various sub- 
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groupings was approximately alike. The teacher 
introduced the experimenter to a class and assured 
- them that the tests he would give would have noth- 
ing to do with their sthool work and that she would 
not know the results. Children were taken singly 
to another room, an empty classroom, for testing. 
These rooms were in shaded daylight illumination. 


Procedure 


The child was seatgd at a tabl@before the appa- 
ratus, described below, and an effort was made to 
put him at ease by assuring him that this was really 
not a test at all since {Неге were really no right or 
wrong answers, "but just judgments,” If a child 
was to be assigned to the Value Group, he was 
given some close variant of the following treat- 
ment—the variation depending, of course, upon the 
rapport attained: "Before we start, let me ask you 
a few questions about what you can do with money 
and what you do with yours. Suppose I were to 
give you a penny now and we were down at the 
store. What would you buy with it? How about 
anickel? A quarter?" On the average, five to ten 
minutes of conversation were given over to dis- 
cussigg desirable things—mostly, it turned out, 
candy—to be purchased for a penny, nickel or 
quarter. 

.Those Ss assigned to the Accuracy Group were 
given quite different treatment. Some variant of 
the following instruction. was given: "Before we 
start, let me ask you a few questions. I want to 
see how good you are at judging the size of things. 
How about this ring (pointing to a rectangular 
signet ring), for example." The children judged its 
length and width in fractions of an inch. Then 
they were asked to give the length and width of a 
3 by sin. card held before them, and finally, the 

ensions of a large keyhole in the door. 

All Ss were then told, “Now let's get down to 
Work" and were shown how to turn the knob on 
the light apparatus to vary the size of the light 
Patch over its full range. Then they were told 
that their task was to match the size of the light 
patch on the apparatus to the size of various objects 

еу would be shown. 

Twelve judgments were made by each S, four of 
cach of the sizes of coin or disc. 


"Apparatus 


The discs or coins were placed singly on the 
table, about twelve inches from the pu. of the 
ght patch which served as the variable stimulus. 
cud faced the apparatus with the coin or disc 
m is left. The eye of the S was from 17 in. to 
E from the rectangular front of the apparatus 
cl? was slightly below eye level. The front of 

€ apparatus, 9 in. square, consisted of a 5 by 5-in. 
ree window on the center of which was 
куа the light patch. The light source con- 
of a 10-w. concentrated-arc point-source lamp 

.. cstern Union) whose light source of .4-mm. 
eee praed a sharp image of the six-chorded, 
EM 24 led, or circular figures used. These latter 
Ec tained by cutting appropriately shaped 
es in copper screens and mounting these as 


needed on a rack and pinion between the light 
source and the ground glass. The distance of the 
aperture screen from the light source (determining 
the size of the cast image) was controlled by a knob 
on the lower left of the front of the apparatus. The 
size of the light patch was variable from a diameter 
of 4.5 cm. to 12 cm, The brightness of the patch 
was 5.7 apparent foot-candles. * 


RESULTS 


We do well to examine anew the hypothesis 
we are testing. The most general hypothesis 
is that the value of objects will somehów pro- 
duce a constant error in the judgment of 
their size. The constant error may manifeste 
itself in one or both of two ways. First, it 
may lead to a difference in absolute apparent 
size. That is to say, a quarter may be per- 
ceived as larger than a disc of the same 
physical dimensions, and so, too, for pennies, 
nickels, etc., and their correspondingly sized 
discs. It is this measure that was central in 
the earlier studies of Bruner and Goodman 
and Carter and Schooler, and it seems logical 
enough. 

A second measure is relative in basis. Let 
us state it this way: the increase in overesti- 
mation going from a penny to a quarter 
should be greater for coins than for cor- 
respondingly sized discs. "This should be so 
since the increase in value is greater in this 
size range for coins than for discs. A quarter 
is worth considerably more than a penny; a 
quarter-sized metal disc or cardboard disc is 
worth little more than a penny-sized one. 
This important measure was overlooked by 
both Bruner and Goodman and Carter and 
Schooler. 

In addition to the main hypothesis, stated 


TABLE 2 


Per CENT OVERESTIMATION oF Corns, METAL Discs, 
Амр Paper Discs (Expressep as Per CENT 
DEVIATION FROM PHYSICAL DIAMETER) 


Osyect Usep PENNY NICKEL QUARTER N 
Coins 1.47 7.14 16.34 30* 
Metal Disc 5.04 10.05 13.58 30 
Paper Disc —1.67 3.42 5.03 30 


* Based only on those Ss who judged the coins in 
a position on the table. Those who held the coins 
in their hand are omitted. This renders the three 
groups comparable. The values for the "coin-in-hand" 
group were 1.02, 6.99, and 15.17 for penny, nickel, 
and quarter respectively, statistically indistinguishable 
from the “coin-on-table” group. 
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in terms of the two measures above, there are 
several others. It was our prediction that a 
value-oriented set would increase the accentu- 
ative effect of the value of objects. We also 
predicted that a more “ambiguously” shaped 
light patch would yield more judgmental 
accentuation than a circular light patch, 
although, we admit, it is hardly clear why 
this should be the case save that it follows 
some sort of loose axiom to the effect that any 
kind of ambiguity helps along. 

First? as to results in terms of grand 

means—the summary effects of object values, 
pooling all subconditions—we find in Table 2 
a statement of the amount of overestimation 
for the various objects. As in the Bruner- 
Goodman study, there is a significant differ- 
ence between coins and cardboard discs. The 
t tests between coins and correspondingly 
sized cardboard discs reach confidence levels 
of .05 for nickel and quarter and ло for 
penny (Table 3). But it is quite apparent 
that in terms of absolute level of accentuation, 
our results are negative where a comparison 
of coins and metal discs is concerned. To be 
sure, an analysis of variance, which we shall 
discuss more freely below, shows that type of 
object being judged is a significant source of 
variance, but this result is a function of some- 
thing other than any consistency in overesti- 
mation of the coins relative to the metal discs. 
It probably reflects the greater apparent 
magnitude of the two metals as compared 
with the paper, 

But a more meaningful pattern emerges 
when one examines not absolute level of 
accentuation, but relative level. In reviewing 
Carter and Schooler's findings, we remarked 


*s 


TABLE 3 


Retianitity or DIFFERENCES (f) ім Per Cent 
ESTIMATION or ABSOLUTE Size or 
Corns AND Discs 


Com Con METAL 
уз. vs. уз. 
Size Мета, PAPER PAPER 
Penny size 1. ‚69* 
Nickel size 128 Bir ARS 
Quarter size 1.41 s. PE 
“4 5.90 4.66008 
Note: A one-sided test was applied. 
*p<.o5. z 
** bc or. 
*** p oor. ( 
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TABLE 4 


RELATIVE INCREASE IN Per CENT OVERESTIMATION 
oF Corns AND Discs 
S 


METAL PAPER 

Corns * Discs Dises 

Penny to nickel (PN) 5.83 5.01 5.09 
Nickel to quarter (NQ) 8.68 3.53 1.61 
Penny to quarter (РӘ) 14.51. 8.54" 6.70 
N J 30 "n 30 30 


* Based only on the “coin-on-table” group. Corres- 
ponding figures for the “‘coin-in-hand” group аге 
indistinguishable from this group, being 5.97, 8.18, and 
14.15 for PN, NQ, and PQ, respectively. 


on the fact that the range of overestimation of 
coins—going from a penny to a half-dollar— 
was greater than the range of either metal or 
paper discs. The same holds for our data. 
In order to check the matter statistically, the 
following procedure was adopted. For each 
$ we computed the magnitude of change in 
overestimation as he went from a penny to a 
nickel (PN), from a nickel to a quarter 
(NQ), and from a penny to a quarter (PQ). 
That is to say, if a given S showed 1.5 per cent 
overestimation for the penny and 14.6 per 
cent overestimation for the quarter, his PQ 
shift was scored as the difference between the 
two, 13.1 per cent. Ss in the three groups 
were then compared (Table 4). 

First, a comparison of the 30 children in the 
Paper and the 30 in the Metal Groups. There 
appears to be no reliable difference between 
the two groups. А 2 test between the mean 
PQ magnitudes for the two groups yields 
insignificant results (Table 5). 


TABLE 5 


RELIABILITY ОР DIFFERENCES (2) тм IncressE OF 
OVERESTIMATION or Corns Амр Discs 


Corns Corns МЕТА 
уз. уз. VE: 

METAL PAPER - QAPER 

E A Ww 
Penny to nickel (PN) 0.60 0.89 0.28 
Nickel to quarter (NQ) 2.38* 3.85** 1.25 
Penny to quarter (PQ) 3.59% дз 1.54 


Note: A one-sided test was employed. 
OI. 


** pS.0o1. 


Quite a different picture emerges upon 
comparison of the Coin Group with either 
of the disc groups. In a comparison of the 
30 Ss judging coins and the 30 judging metal 
discs, the two arranged at random, we find 
in 24 out of the 30 comparisons that the 
former show a greater increase in accentua- 
tion from a penny to a quarter (a proportion 
significant at the .o5 level agcording to the 
sign test of Ріхоп°апа Mogd [3]). The PQ 
increase in accentuation is 5.97, percentage 
points greater for thé Coin than for the Metal 
Group. А ż test of the PQ difference scores 
of the two groups yields a figure of 3.59, sig- 
nificant at less than the .от level of confidence 
(Table 5). 

Similarly, a comparison of the Ss judging 
coins and those judging paper discs shows 
that the increase in percentage overestimation 
going from a penny to a quarter is greater 
for Ss in the Coin Group in 25 out of 30 
cases (significant at the .от level). The dif- 
ference in increase of accentuation (PQ) 
between the two groups is 7.81 percentage 
points. A 7 test of the difference yields a 
figure of 4.31, again beyond the .or level of 
confidence. 

In sum, then, we find that the relative value 
of an array of objects does have an accentu- 
ative effect on their apparent size, but that 
this effect appears to be not in terms of abso- 
lute apparent size, but rather in the apparent 
relative size of the objects in the array. Put 
concretely, the overestimation of a quarter in 
relation to the overestimation of a penny (or 
nickel) is significantly greater than the over- 
estimation of a quarter-sized disc in relation 
to the overestimation of a penny- (or nickel-) 
sized disc, 

_ In analyzing this difference further, it is of 
interest to note that the quarter plays a rather 
crucial role in determining our results. Thus, 

Proportional increase in overestimation 

veen a penny and a nickel is not notably 
ог significantly greater than it is for discs of 
Penny and nickel size. Where the difference 
Occürs is between the penny and nickel on 
the one hand and the quarter on the other. 
Tables 4 and 5 summarize the various differ- 
ences discussed in the preceding paragraphs. 

We may turn now to the effect of о 
___ attempt to induce value- and accuracy-orie! 

—Sts in our young Ss. The mean рег 
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TABLE 6 


Per Cent OVER- AND UNDERESTIMATION OF COINS 
AND Discs UNDER VALUE AND Accuracy SETS 


CONDITION Penny Міска, Quarter N 
Value Set 
Coins-on-table —0.03 5.48 14.41 15 
Coins-in-hand —o.80 7.40 16.58 15 
Metal discs 6.40 9.70 12.45 15 
Paper discs —2.80 1.83 2.23 15 
All objects * 1.19 5.67 9.70 45 
Accuracy Set е 
Coins-on-table 3.30 8.80 18.20 15 
Coins-in-hand 2.83 6.58 13.75 15 
Metal discs 3.68 10.40 14.70 15 
Paper discs —1.25 5.00 7.83 15 
All objects * 1.91 8.07 13.58 45 


* Excluding “coin-in-hand” group because of its non- 
comparable judging conditions. 


of absolute over- or underestimation for the 
various coins and discs is presented in Table 6. 
This table contains a summary of the in- 
creases in overestimation as a function of the 
increasing value of the objects being judged. 

Consider first the differences in absolute 
size contained in Table 6. We note first a 
general and somewhat surprising tendency of 
our Ss to overestimate both coins and discs 
more when operating under accuracy precon- 
ditioning. A test of the reliability of this 
trend is provided by a 2 test of the mean over- 
estimation of all objects (coins and discs) 
judged under the two conditions of set (see 
Table 8). The results of such a test yield 
figures of 0.47 for penny sizes (not signifi- 
cant), and 2.08 and 2.42 respectively for nickel 
and quarter sizes (p<.05). 

As for relative increase in overestimation 
(Table 7) as a function of increasing value or 
size, a somewhat different picture emerges. 
Here accuracy set has the effect of producing 
reliably greater increases in overestimation as 
one goes from penny sizes to quarter sizes in 
the Disc Groups (Table 7). No such tendency 
is present in the Coin Group, where accuracy 
and value set appear to have no differentiat- 
ing effect whatever, at least on those coin Ss 
who had the coin placed on the table before 
them during judgment? Reliability levels are 
presented in Table 9. 


one exception to this was.the group of Ss who 
coin-to-be-judged in their left hands, again 


aggo . pop from the light patch. 
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TABLE 7 


RELATIVE INCREASE IN PER Cent OveRESTIMATION ОР Corns AND Discs UNDER Two Conpitions or ЅЕТ 


CONDITION Cor-oxn-TasLe Comw-m-HanD Merat Discs PAPER Discs Arr Овукст* 
Value Set 
Penny to nickel (PN) 5.50 8.20 3.30 4.63 4.48 
Nickel to quarter (NQ) 8.93 9.18 2.75 0.40 4.03 
Penny to quarter (PQ) 14.44 17.38 6.05 5.03 8.51 
N 15 15 15 о 15 45 
$ 
Accuracy Set ^ 
Penny to nickel (PN) 5.50 4.75 6.22 6.25 6.16 
Nickelto quarter (чо) 9.40 7-17 4.30 2.83 5.51 
Penny to quarter (PQ) 14.90 11.92 11.02 9.08 11.67 
N 15 15 15 15 45 


* Excluding “coin-in-hand” group. 


Up to now, we have not considered the 30 
Ss who judged coins held in their hand, as in 
the original Bruner and Goodman experi- 
ment. In the data previously presented, as 
noted tabularly, the hand-table differences 
were negligible. Here, however, an interest- 
ing difference is found. Recall that accuracy 
set produces a bigger differential in over- 
estimation for discs than does value set, but 
that the two sets have no differentiating effect 
on the coin-on-table group. In the coin-in- 
hand group, however, value set produces a 
significantly larger differential than does 
accuracy set. And so we have, in summary, 
accuracy set bringing about reliably greater 
ranges of overestimation for discs, set making 
no difference in overestimation range for 
coins placed on the table, and value set pro- 
TABLE 8 


Reviasinity or DIFFERENCES (2) Between Varur 
AND Accuracy Sets IN Per Cent OVER- AND 
UNDERESTIMATION ОР Corns Амр Discs 


Conprrion PeNNY Моск, + Quarter + 

Value Set vs. 
Accuracy Set 

Coins-on-table — —1,47 —0.21 —1.17 

Coins in hand —1.06 0.26 0.78 

Metal discs —0.98 0.59 —о. 

Рарег discs о. —2.19* —2.58** 

АП objects $ —0.47 —2.08* —2.42* 

Note: A one-sided test was applied, 

fNegatve values indicate that there was greater 
overestimation under accuracy set, 

* p«.os. 

** 5« or. 


ducing a reliably greater overestimation range 
for coins held in hand. 

The effect of the shape of variable light 
patch used by Ss in matching the sizes of 
objects concerns us next. We may conserve 
space and tabular presentation by stating that, 
in terms of both absolute levels of size judg- 
ments and relative 'amount of overestimation 
with increasing value, this factor produced no 
reliable differences. The only trend worth 
noting—it falls short of statistical reliability— 
was for the nine-chorded variable figure 
(similar to the one used by Bruner and 
Goodman) to yield the largest amount of 
overestimation of the coins, and the least 
overestimation of the discs. Table то presents 
the data relevant to this comparison, combin- 
ing the data for metal and paper discs. 

We may say a few words at this point 
about the interaction of the conditions we 


TABLE 9 


Rewiapmity or Dirrerence (2) Between VALUE 
AND Accuracy SETS IN INCREASE OF OVER- 
ESTIMATION OF Corns AND Discs 


Accuracy Set ^ 
Coins-on-table 0.23 —0.60 —.44 
Coins-in-hand 2.10* 0.75 2.24* 
Metal discs —1.39 —0.79 —1.68* 
Paper discs —1.56 —1.23 —3.16 
+ Negative _quantities indicate accuracy set yields 
larger PN, NQ, or PQ scores than does value set. 


* p<.05, 
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ТАВГЕ 10 


Per CENT OVERESTIMATION oF Corns Hep IN Hann 
AND Discs WHEN DIFFERENT SHAPES 
or VARIABLE Licut PATCH ARE 
Useg FOR JUDGING 


Parcu MATE- 


SHAPE rats Penny Nicket Quarter N 
Six-chord coins .8o 5.25 15.25 20 
discs 1.52 7.298 9.97 20 

Nine-chord coins 2901* 8.50* 17.06* 20 
discs .48**  5.e1** 8.51% 20 

Circle coins +91 7-45 4.95 20 
discs 3.07 7.90 а "9.58 20 


* Largest coin estimate. 
** Smallest disc estimate. 


introduced into the experiment. As a first— 
and, finally, hopeless—attempt to approach 
the problem, a large-scale analysis of variance 
was carried out. Six sources of variance were 
built into the design: value or accuracy set, 
the materials of discs or coins, the sizes of 
the"discs or coins, the shapes of the light 
patches, the order of judging the sizes, and 
whether judgments weré ascending or de- 
scending from large or small extremes of the 
light patch. The data of the analysis were 
arc sine transformed percentage deviations 
from the physical sizes of the discs or coins, 
with total degrees of freedom equal to 1439 
(120 Ss, each performing 12 judgments). 
As is so often the case, such hyper-designs 
prove to be more sensitive than the investi- 
gator who must interpret them. With the 
exception of light-patch shape, all primary 
sources were significant. So too, many of 
the interactions—some of the principal ones 
of these being materialsXsets, materials» 
shapes, sets shapes, materials) sizes, and 
materials sets shapes. Since we have not 
found it possible to discover corresponding 
Psychologically meaningful trends in the 
Ordering of means for these subconditions, we 
can only rest with the conclusion that there 
is still plenty to be learned here by some sub- 
sequent investigator. 
‚ Finally, we consider briefly some character- 
istics of the judging process used by our Ss. 
Thirty 10- and 11-year-old children, not in the 
Original design, were given the task of match- 
ing the light patch on our apparatus with 


®The tabular d i iance i 
available zu a ga of the analysis of variance is 


light patches projected on a similarly shaped 
surface twelve inches away. Three light- 
patch sizes were presented for matching: 
penny, nickel, and quarter sized. A third of 
the children used the six-chorded variable 
patch, another third the nine-chorded, and 
the last third the circular patch. Judging 
conditions were as described before, as was 
procedure, save for omission of the value and 
accuracy games. We wished to find out the 
trend in judgment tendency when the match 
was made as homogeneous as possible, leav- 
ing out the influence of objects such as discs 
or coins if possible. More specifically, we were 
interested in finding out whether the tend- 
ency toward increasing percentage overesti- 
mation with increasing size would be present 
if the thing whose size was being judged 
were not a tangible, palpable object. 

The results are contained in Table 11. 

It is quite apparent from these figures 
that the progressive overestimation tendency 
noted for discs and coins is not a feature of 
these judgments. Rather, as one goes from 
penny to nickel size, there is a rise in over- 
estimation for all conditions, and then a 
decline. This was not a regular tendency 
among our 30 Ss, but was accounted for by a 
few Ss in each subgroup who grossly over- 
estimated the nickel size. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the main, we have been only partially 
successful in isolating conditions which affect 
the apparent size of differently valued ob- 
jects. The resolution of the differences be- 
tween Bruner and Goodman and Carter and 
Schooler is far from complete. 

Certain points seem relatively clear. Carter 
and Schooler are, of course, correct in re- 
marking upon the large number of factors 
which influence the absolute apparent size of 
an object. In the present experiments, we 


TABLE 11 


Per CENT OvERESTIMATION ОР A Licut PATCH 


VARIABLE Penny- NICKEL- QUARTER- 
Licut PATCH Size Size Size N 
ee ai ŘŮŮ ИБИ АА 
Six-chord 4.80 11.40 8.75 10 
Nine-chord 8.32 11.78 7-18 10 
Circular 5.62 10.20 5.55 10 
Total 6.25 II.I3 7.18 30 
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find that the value of objects does not un- 
equivocally affect their judged absolute size. 
There are too many physical differences in 
the texture, illumination, etc, of the three 
sets of materials—coins, metal discs, and 
cardboard discs—to risk any statement about 
absolute size. Coins and metal slugs are 
judged significantly larger than cardboard 
discs. Were we surer of the control of physi- 
cal factors, we might hazard the guess that 
metal slugs may “remind” a ten-year-old suf- 
ficiently of real coins to behave somewhat like 
them. 

The crucial difference, not a psychologically 
surprising one, is that, as one increases the 
value (and size) of coins, the extent of 
overestimation increases significantly more 
markedly than is the case with metal discs or 
paper discs. This we refer to as relative 
accentuation, and it is present in the Bruner- 
Goodman results and appears to be present in 
those of Carter and Schooler. 

As for the comparison of value orientation 
with accuracy orientation, two trends should 
be noticed. There is a tendency for accuracy 
set to increase absolute overestimation of discs 
and coins. With respect to relative accentu- 
ation, an accuracy set increases it for value- 
less discs. For coins, on the other hand, a 
value set augments relative accentuation 
under certain conditions. Under others, set 
has no effect on coins. 

lt is difficult to say anything definitive 
about the effect of the shape of variable light 
patch used. We have noted merely that the 
use of a nine-chorded patch tends to have a 
slight effect leading to the overestimation of 
coins and to the underestimation of discs, 
which may have contributed to the larger 
differences earlier obtained by Bruner and 
Goodman. 

In conclusion, it appears to us that what 
differences remain between the original find- 
ings of Bruner and Goodman and Carter and 
Schooler will have to be resolved not by 
repeating the conditions of their experiments, 
but by devising new types of experiments 
designed to get at basic processes in the areas 
of perception and judgment. It is difficult to 
be sure of one’s findings when one uses coins, 
metal discs, and cardboard plaques as stimuli; 
it is also difficult to assess the contribution 
either of fleeting instructional sets or of a 
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child's family's income. A far better ap- 
proach, for example, is the study by Lam- 
bert, Solomon, and Watson (6) where a 
money-value system is byilt up and extin- 
guished experimentally and where the physi- 
cal characteristics of stimuli are not under the 
basic control of the mint. 

Finally, on the basis of the present study 
and on such others as those mentioned above, 
it is evident that the value of objects affects 
their phenomenal appearance. That it should 
affect thei apparent size in some instances, 
as with coins, is probably a function of a 
pairing in the environment between value 
and size. Value may well have the effect of 
influencing other phenomenal attributes still 
more. While the present article is in intent 
technical in the more restricted sense, we 
must note that the importance of phenomeno- 
logical transformations which reinforce social 
conditioning is central to social psychology. 
Next steps in research, we feel, should besless 
concerned with demonstration of effects and 
more preoccupied with the process underly- 
ing such effects. Because our main finding 
has been that the effect of value is to increase 
relative accentuation but not absolute accen- 
tuation, there is reason to believe that not 
only strictly perceptual but also important 
judgmental phenomena such as anchoring 
and assimilation are at work here. 
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RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN RORSCHACH SCORING CATEGORIES 
AND THE TOTAL NUMBER OF RESPONSES * 


DONALD W. FISKE AND 


9 University of Chicago 
HE outstanding recognition accorded to 
Tee Rorschach technique has brought it 
to the attention of those research in- 
vestigators who seek to further the scientific 
understanding of, personality. Rorschach 
himself noted its research value (15, р. 13). 
These experimenters, together with those in- 
terested in making the interpretation of 
Rorschach protocols more objective, have 
tried to convert the procedure into a stand- 
ardized psychometric instrument. Investi- 
gators have looked for critical diagnostic 
signs, with dubious success. Such laborious 
statistical methods as factor analysis have 
been used in the effort to increase our under- 
standing of the test (9, 19, 20, 21). Cron- 
bach,(5) has provided an excellent guide to 
the many difficulties involved in the quanti- 
tative investigation of Rorschach protocols. 

The purpose of this paper is to examine 
one aspect of the adequacy of the Rorschach 
test as a psychometric instrument: to what 
extent are the frequencies of responses in the 
several scoring categories related to the total 
number of responses? It is hoped that the 
results of this study will be useful to investi- 
gators who might want to use the test for 
research purposes, and also to clinicians using 
the test in clinical practice. Unless the Ror- 
schach is to be used solely in a qualitative 
manner, it is essential that the properties of 

the various scores be studied empirically. 
there be any misunderstanding, let us 
state explicitly that in this paper we are not 
Primarily concerned with the validity prob- 
lem. A gradually accumulating body of 
evidence suggests that some Rorschach scores 
Measure consistent aspects of a person’s 
Tesponse tendencies (8, 14, 18). While defini- 
tive investigations are not available, there is 
strong reason to believe that many of Ror- 
| ds insights point to dimensions of 
temperament and personality which when 
isolated and adequately measured will help 
to structure the complex phenomena studied 

in the embryonic science of personality. 
*We are indebted i г 
ы ы comments en ihe bay ae iei 
Lowell Kd Calden, Lee Cronbach, David Grant, E. 

ly, E. H. Porter, Jr., and Morris Stein. 
баш. also indebted to the Social Science Research 


of the University of Chicago for a grant 


this study. 
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Sources ОЕ Data 


Outpatients, To investigate differences between 
Rorschach psychograms obtained by different exam- 
iners, Baughman (т) collected 633 protocols from 
the files of the Chicago VA Mental Hygiene Clinic. 
These included all cases examined by each of r5 
examiners. The number of records per examiner 
varied from 21 to 69, except for one examiner 
who had tested 126 cases. The median number 
of records was 30. The records, collected over a 
three-year period, were from male veterans whose 
psychiatric status ranged from mild neurosis to 
definite psychosis, with abnormal cortical function- 
ing present in some cases. The majority were, 
however, neurotics. 

These examiners followed the scoring system of 
Beck (2) rather closely, but added certain variables 
from the approach of Klopfer and Kelley (11). 
The scoring of the original examiner was used in 
all cases. Baughman’s study found that for each of 
22 scoring categories there was at least one examiner 
whose records had a distribution significantly dif- 
ferent from that for all 15 examiners combined. 
Hence the examiners were divided into two groups: 
Group A included 9 examiners, each of whom had 
a distribution of R (total number of responses) 
which did not deviate significantly from that for 
the total group. Group B included 6 examiners 
with deviant distributions on R. The examiners in 
Group A had significantly deviant distributions on 
from о to б scoring categories out of 22, whereas 
those in Group В deviated on from 7 to 12 cate- 
gories. The total number of records from each 
group was 259 and 374 respectively. Some analyses 
were made for each subgroup separately, as well as 
for the two groups together. For simplicity in ex- 
position, however, the results for Group B by itself 
are not presented. 

Normal group. Beck has reported his analysis of 
a group of 157 employees of a mail order house (3). 
He and his associates sought to obtain “a repre- 
sentative sample of the community.” The group 
contained 71 males and 86 females. The age range 
was 17 to 69 with a mean of 30.5. Four vocational 
groups and a wide range of educational achieve- 
ment were represented. Our analysis indicates that 
the two examiners who collected all the records had 
similar distributions of R, even when broken down 
into the four vocational groups. Each tested the 
same proportion of each of these four groups.” 


ANALYSIS 
'To facilitate tabulation, each case was 
placed into one of nine classes on the basis 
of R. For each class in each sample the 
median frequency of each Rorschach score 
was obtained. 'The median was selected as 
the measure of central tendency because most 
2 The psychograms were made available to us through 


the courtesy of Dr. Beck and Dr. Thetford. We are 
deeply indebted to them for their cooperation. 
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TABLE 1 


MEDIAN FREQUENCIES IN RORSCHACH Ѕсовімс CATEGORIES rom Ркотосоіѕ GROUPED BY TorAL NUMBER ов 
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RESPONSES 


Rance or R ror Each Group 
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Ковѕснасн Ѕсовімс CATEGORIES AND NuMBER oF RESPONSES 
TABLE 1—Continued 


Rance ОР R ғов Each Group 


е 
SCORING I E 3 4 5 6 T 8 9 
CATEGORY POPULATION 0-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-49 50-175 
4 Outpt. A 3.9 5.8 8.0 8.4 10.2 12.0 12.5 12.0 17.3 
All outpts. 3.5 5.8 7.7. 9.0 9.7 11.4 12.6 12.4 17.3 
Normal 5.2 8.6 9.2 9.9 її.ї 12.2 тз 20.2 
Ad Outpt. A 0.2 0.4 1.3 1.8 1.8 3.5 3.2 3.3 6.1 
All outpts. о. 0.4 1.0 1.7 2.0 3:2 2.8 3.9 6.1 
Normal? 1.0 o.8 2.5 1.9 2.8 2.5 4.0 5.2 
An Outpt. A 6.4 0.2 0.5 o.8 1.7 1.I 2.5 1.7 5.7 
All outpts, 0.2 $0.4 0.5 o.8 1.5 1.2 1:7 1.5 2.5 
Normal о.т 1.0 0.5 1.2 o.8 0.9 1.9 Vays: 
Sex Outpt. A 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.2 0.2 о.ї 0.4 
All outpts, 0.0 0.0 о.ї o.r о.ї о.ї 0.2 0.I 0.4 
Normal 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.1 0.0 
AG Outpt. A 57 54 53 50 46 52 40 40 37 
All outpts. 57 54 50 50 44 48 42 38 38 
Normal 57 53 54 44 45 43 43 41 
F Normal 0.0 0.0 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.2 0.2 1.0 
7 Normal 10.0 її.5 19.2 17.0 17.0 21.8 22.8 34.5 
FM Outpt. A 0.2 1.3 1.7 2.0 4.2 4.0 3.2 4.0 5.9 
All outpts. 0.2 I.I I.3 1.9 3.3 3.7 3.6 3.7. 6.8 
m Outpt. A 0.1 0.1 oI 0.4 HET 0.9 I.I 1.6 2.5 
All oupts. 0.I 0.1 0.2 0.3 I.I 0.5 т.2 1.8 2.2 
840/Е Outpt. A** зі 29 33 33 39 36 35 37 36 
All outpts.** 22 29 33 35 36 35 39 34 35 
Geog. Outpt. A 0.I O.I 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.5 0.4 1.0 2.0 
All outpts. "S: 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.9 1.2 
T/1R Outpt. A ** 19.5 30.0 21.8 22.7 15.3 17.0 14.3 12.5 11.7 
All outpts. ** 27.0 29.5 23.2 24.0 21.0 17.2 17.0 14.5 12.5 
Ne» Outpt. A 19 40 43 51 24 24 20 17 2ї 
All outpts. 38 102 109 114 66 62 39 45 58 
Normal (1) 7 17 30 23 31 16 18 15 


ata not available on many cases. 


*** Total N: Outpatient A group, 259; All outpatients, 633; Normal group, 157. 


Rorschach scoring categories have marked 
skewness in their distributions. The medians 
are presented in Table т. 

While the frequency in some classes is 
unfortunately small, we felt that a more 
Coarse grouping might obscure some trends. 

owever, it must be recognized that the 
reliabilities of the medians vary from class to 
class because of differences in frequency. 

To provide a single index for the degree 
of relationship between each scoring category 
and R, contingency coefficients (C) were 
computed. These are presented in Table 2. 

the analysis of each scoring category for 
each sample, the median was obtained first. 
en each R class was divided at this median 
for the sample, yielding a 2X7 table of fre- 
quencies, where 7 is the number of R groups. 
" ie value of л was 9 for the outpatient popu- 

Чоп. (In these computations, the two 
Outpatient groups were thrown together be- 
Cause the curves for the medians of the two 
groups were fairly congruent.) For the nor- 
a Sample, it was necessary to combine 
acent classes to obtain acceptable theoreti- 
al frequencies. "The three lowest R classes 
E combined. Contingency coefficients 


were computed from the resulting 2X7 
tables, and also from 2X5 tables obtained 
by combining the three highest R classes 
which had small frequencies. The two sets 
of coefficients were almost identical, those 
based on the 27 tables tending to be a few 
points higher. Since these larger tables 
seemed to represent the data better, the 
coefficients obtained from them are the ones 
presented in Table 2. Churchill (4) indicates 
that the maximal value for a contingency 
coefficient derived from а 2 Хә table is 71. 

On the basis of an examination of the 
contingency table for each score, a minus 
sign was attached to certain contingency 
coefficients to indicate instances where the 
relationship to R was generally negative. 
Inspection suggests that most of the obtained 
relationships between R and the several scor- 
ing categories are not simple linear relation- 
ships. The irregularities are in part a 
function of the number of cases. As a rule, 
the relationships are more regular for the 
total outpatient sample than for Group A 
alone, or for the normal sample. ‘These data 
indicate that in Rorschach studies, as in other 
psychometric research, the amount of random 
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TABLE 2 
Retationsuie Berween Елси Scorinc CATEGORY 
ANDR 
(Coefficients of contingency) 
PoPULATIONS 
SconiNG 
CATEGORY ALL OUTPATIENTS Normat Group 
(N=633) (N=157) 
Ww .22 (.13)+ 
р +63 „63 
Dd E +46 
M -45 mi 
с .25 +34 
СЕ » .30 .28 
ЕС .39 (.22)+ 
zc .44 +33 
YF +30 +28 
FY 7 .38 
FV +33 +45 
F+ +56 57 
дя з +49 
FY, —.16 —.26 
F+% —.19 —.34 
P TH +39 
$ 41 .36 
H +43 +49 
на “7 +40 
A +52 +53 
Ad 7 +40 
An .30 37 
Sex +25 . 
4% —.29 —.зї 
2 $ (-23)+ 
РМ :45 
т 41 . 
8-10/R 25 . 
Geog. +30 . 
Median of 
above variables +40 38 
T/R —.31 * 
T/R —.30 . 


t With the exception of these three, all values of C 
are significant at the .o5 level, 

* Omitted values were not computed because scores 
wae not available, or because frequencies were too 


fluctuation found in small samples is so great 
that any trends in the data eme be si 
preted with extreme caution. 

Most. of the coefficients show significant 
positive relationships. However, in interpret- 
ing these relationships, one must recognize 
that all of the coefficients are “spurious” be- 
cause they are part-whole correlations: the 
total number of responses includes the fre- 
quency in each scoring category, and some 
categories (e.g., D) е major contributions 
to R. Nevertheless, this condition presum- 
ably has no general effect upon the form of 
the relationship. 

As Fig. т indicates, the various scorin 
categories show diverse types of relationships 
to R} However, certain variables appear to 

1 Graphical representations of all relationships referred 
to in this imi presented i 
fere beca Led wid de Amiens Devoe acs Far 


tute. To secure a copy of these graphs order Document 
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show similar relationships with R. Thus the 
curves for D, F+ and A have comparable 
slopes, perhaps because each represents a 
general tendency to give cómmonly perceived 
responses. These three categories have the 
largest contingency coefficients for both popu- 
lations. The same trend may be present in 
another cluster which also has approximately 
linear, but flater, curves: FC, Sum C, FV, 
F—, and P. (The curve for P might re- 
semble thag for D if there were no limit to 
the number of possible P responses.) Still 
linear, but almost horizontal, slopes are found 
for C, Y, YF, and Sez, all of which occur very 
infrequently. 

Most of the other variables appear to have 
curvilinear trends. Dd has a hyperbolic, 
rapidly accelerating curve. If it is true that 
a subject usually gives only one response to 
an area, it is not surprising that as total R 
increases, the number and also the proportion 
of responses to unusual details must incfease 
even more rapidly. 

The three percehtage scores, F%, F+% 
and A%, show relatively low negative rela- 
tionships with R. As R increases, proportion- 
ally more responses tend to use uncommon 
determinants and content. It is interesting 
to note that with higher R, the latency of the 
first response (T/1R) also drops off. 

The relationship patterns for most of the 
other variables seem to be complex: they 
usually have a levelling off or a dip in the 
curve. For example, the curves for the total 
outpatient group for M, H, Hd, and Ad (and 
possibly for FM, FV, and Geog) show 4 
fairly even increase except for a flattening 
or а slight reversal in R classes 6 and 7 (30 
to 39 responses). While the corresponding 
curves for the normal group are irregular, 
they are not congruent with those for the 
Outpatient group, or even with each other. 
(Parenthetically, we may observe here that 
for both the outpatient and the normal 
groups, the H and Hd curves resemble cach 
other, whereas the A and Ad curves are not 
similar.) " 

A similar reversal of trend is found in the 


outpatient group's curves for m, CF, Sum © 
SSRN О gc i 07 ш 
3701 from American Documentation Institute, 1719 Nd 
Street N.W., Washington 6, Р.С. remitting $1.00 f? 
microfilm (images т in. high on standard 35-7" 
motion picture film) or $4.80 for photocopies (6X8 im) 
readable without optical aid. А limited number 
mimeographed sets of graphs are also available. 10 


obtain these write to E. E. Baughman, Department 
т 1 igi an, раг! n n 
Psychology, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsi™ _ 
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and S: the median for class 6 (30-34 re- a slight break at this point.) Again, the nor- 


7558 :9 1 7 


-Sponses) is definitely below those for the two mal group does not repeat this effect. 


joining classes. (The Dd curve also has How should we evaluate these irregulari- 
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ties? The magnitudes of the changes are 
not great, and the trends may be a conse- 
quence of the characteristics of the particular 
samples which happen to fall into certain R 
classes. We have not attempted to determine 
the statistical significance of these differences 
because it is meaningless to test a few excep- 
tional discrepancies out of many possible 
comparisons in these empirical data. Fur- 
thermore, we see no meaningful interpreta- 
tions of these specific trends, other than the 
broad generalization that individuals who 
differ їп productivity (R) also differ in their 
thresholds for some determinants, locations, 
and content categories. We shall develop 
this point later. 

The two W curves show a remarkable con- 
gruence in pattern which is not repeated for 
any other variable. 

For the majority of the variables, the out- 
patient and the normal groups show fairly 
similar relationships with R: there are no 
sharp discrepancies. With the exception of 
FY, the general slopes are quite consistent. 
The median contingency coefficients are 
almost the same. The differences between 
the two sets of coefficients are probably not 
due to systematic differences between the 
groups. 

In the normal group, two of the lowest 
coefficients (both below the .05 level of con- 
fidence) are for W and Z. ‘The value for W 
is also low in the outpatient group. Thus 
the capacity to organize or integrate a com- 
plex stimulus into a single percept is largely 
independent of productivity. 

There are differences between the two 
groups in the proportions of responses in 
Various categories: the normal group had 
relatively lower scores on W, CF, ҮР, FY, 
and $; but higher scores on F +, Е, F+%, 
and Н. ile we did not tabulate the 
M : Sum C ratio, we can compare the two 
sets of medians for each Broup: for the patient 
group, Sum C is higher for almost every R 
class; for the normal group, M is higher 
except where R is below 20. We do not 
believe that safe inferences can be drawn 
concerning these differences since the groups 
differ in proportion of women and were not 
matched for age, intelligence, education, or 
socioeconomic status. 


Discussion 


_ The results presented above seemed to be 
in general agreement with the data published 
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by Wittenborn (20, 21) and Hughes (9). In 
each of those studies, factor analysis yielded 
what appears to be a productivity factor. We 
cannot, however, readily compare our con- 
tingency coefficients with" the corresponding 
Pearson r's (Wittenborn) or tetrachoric r's 
(Hughes). Different scoring systems and 
different scoring categories were used. More- 
over, C and r are not directly comparable. 

Our data ѕеёт to differ from Wittenborn's 
in another respect. He found no evidence of 
nonlinear gelationships with R (20, p. 263) 
whereas many of the relationships in our data 
appear to be nonlinear. 

Scores based on the response frequency in 
a particular Rorschach scoring category are 
unsatisfactory psychological measures (cf. 5). 
While it is clear that frequencies in most cate- 
gories are related to the total number of re- 
sponses, we cannot state, on the basis of the 
present data, which influences the other. We 
believe that a subject may take a set toward 
a certain productivity level and then seck to 
find the necessary responses to reach it. On 
the other hand, it ‘is true that subjects with 
predispositions to perceiving Н and Hd re 
sponses in Dd areas would tend to have com- 
paratively high R's. 

Most of the category scores cannot be im- 
proved by handling them as percentages o 
the total number of responses (cf. Beck, e 
al.[3, p. 253]). While much of the relation- 
ship is removed by the process, there is still 
a relationship between the percentage meas- 
ures and R. In the cases of W, P, and A, 
percentage scores would be comparable if 
computed by omitting the first three ге 
sponses in that category, ie, the formula 
(A—3)/R yields a score unrelated to R. 
Since the great majority of subjects give at 
least three responses in each of these cate- 
Bories, individual variability related to R 
appears most clearly in the number of re 
sponses beyond that point. Furthermore, the 
use of percentage scores cannot remove all the 
effect of R: the variability of these scores may 
itself be related to R. à 

With respect to the relationship between 
P and R, "Thompson (16) reports that for 
group Rorschachs administered to college 
students, the curve for P flattens out after 
forty responses. This tendency was not 
marked in either of our groups. 

For the clinical application of the Ror- 
Schach, it would be possible to prepare norm 
tables for each R class (cf. Fonda's table for 
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S[5 p. 374]). However, these would have 
to be based оп sizable frequencies in each 
class to yield stable norms. Furthermore, 
separate norms should probably be prepared 
for various groupseclassified by intelligence, 
education, psychiatric status, etc. While such 
material would enable the clinician to be 
more objective in his evaluation of protocols, 
considerable labor would be involved in pre- 

ing the norms. Moreovernorms would 
е useless as long ds examiner differences in 
scoring are present (cf. 1). A 

The numerous irregularities in the rela- 
tionship curves are probably due in part to 
examiner differences and to examiner-subject 
interactions (cf. 12). A Rorschach response 
is determined by the subject’s perception of 
the total situation, including the instructions, 
the card, his previous responses, the purpose 
of the testing situation, and the examiner, as 
well as by his usual modes of reaction. In 
research studies, it is imperative that no 
examiners be used whose response distribu- 
tions differ appreciably from some standard, 
and whose method of administration is not 
highly consistent from day to day. On the 
other hand, for clinical purposes the Ror- 
schach can, of course, be used as a structured 
interview in any way the clinician sees fit. 

One may question the value of using the 
Rorschach technique in research studies to 
measure particular variables. ‘The funda- 
mental insights of Hermann Rorschach can 
Probably be incorporated into much more 
satisfactory instruments. For example, at the 
University of Chicago, L. L. Thurstone and 
Eckhard H. Hess are developing efficient tests 
ОГ assessing color-form preferences. A series 
of such tests should yield a profile of response 
tendencies with more scientific value than the 
Present Rorschach psychogram (cf. Zubin’s 
Suggestions [22]). It may even be possible 
to create a technique for the simultaneous 
Measurements of the principal dimensions of 
Personality, thus preserving interactions be- 
tween dimensions and making the total pro- 

ure less artificial. 
. ifoductivity or reactivity should be meas- 
ured in а test or series of tests developed for 
Mat specific purpose. Such a test would 
Tequire carefully worked out instructions. It 
I5 our tentative hypothesis that each subject 
po the Rorschach test situation as call- 
te Or some given degree of application to 
Mc task of finding percepts in the rather 
TSrüctured card. Energy output and rate 


of expenditure may be relevant concepts here: 
recall that the interval before the first re- 
sponse is negatively related to R. A similar 
relationship is found for time per response, 
T/R, (which probably measures the interval 
between responses) for a portion of the 
outpatient group on whom this value was 
computed, 

Given a set to expend, a certain amount of 
energy on the task, certain perceptions are 
easier than others. Thus subjects with a high 
energy-output set give proportionally fewer 
W and P responses because these rapidly 
become more difficult after the first few; on 
the other hand, Dd responses are compara- 
tively easy for some subjects and may there- 
fore become proportionately more frequent. 
Accuracy of perceptions (F-+-%) diminishes 
only slightly with increasing productivity, 
and F— increases at a nearly constant rate. 
While M and Hd become proportionately 
more frequent, the other content and deter- 
minant categories make a fairly constant con- 
tribution to the total R. 

Can the relationships between scoring cate- 
gories and productivity be understood in 
terms of Maslow’s concepts of the expressive 
and the coping components of behavior (13) ? 
Perhaps productivity is primarily coping or 
adaptive behavior. 'The subject meets the 
requirements of the test situation (as he per- 
ceives them) by giving a certain number of 
responses. On the other hand, many of the 
other scoring categories reflect the expressive 
component: the content and the determinants 
of a response may not contribute significantly 
to the subject's adjustment to the immediate 
test situation but may essentially be products 
of the state of the organism. We would not 
deny, of course, that a particular response 
may be adaptive insofar as it reduces tension, 
or that the total number of responses may not 
be in part expressive of inner personality 
trends. We are suggesting that the major 
sources of variability may be usefully related 
to this dichotomy. We agree with the view 
of Klein and Schlesinger (10) that we should 
recognize the adaptive properties of percep- 
tual acts, but we would distinguish between 
the aspect of perception contributing pri- 
marily to adaptation to the external environ- 
ment and that aspect contributed by internal 
processes which are relatively independent of 
the specific external situation. 

What are the solutions to the problems 
raised by these data? We have suggested 
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above that the Rorschach test be replaced by 
a series of tests measuring the same variables, 
possessing a more firm psychometric basis, 
and retaining some provision for recording 
interactions between them. Such a radical 
plan is of no present value—it will take years 
to develop such tests. In the meantime, it 
may be profitable to explore ways of con- 
trolling R. Werner (17, p. 60) tried one 
method: since his groups had different mean 
R's, he used only the first three responses to 
each «ard in computing Dd%. Eichler (6) 
has employed the analysis of covariance to 
adjust for differences in R. Another possi- 
bility is to alter the instructions by giving a 
specific set for, say, three responses per card; 
the same result might be better achieved by 
stopping the subject after the third response 
and encouraging unproductive subjects until 
they give three responses. Such modifications 
would sacrifice some information obtained by 
the standard instructions. 

While the primary purpose of this paper 
has been to contribute to our understanding 
of the Rorschach test, we hope that the tables 
will be useful to the clinician. He can com- 
pare the psychogram of a given protocol with 
the median psychogram for members of our 
normal or outpatient group who gave a com- 
parable number of responses. 


SUMMARY 


For a group of 633 outpatients at a mental 
hygiene clinic and for the 157 cases in 
Beck's normal group, the median frequency 
in each Rorschach scoring category was ob- 
tained for classes based on total number of 
responses (R). Contingency coefficients be- 
tween R and each category were computed. 
The findings were that: 

1. The relationships between R and each 
scoring category often appear to be complex 
and nonlinear. 

2. The form of the relationship with R 
seems to vary for the various categories 
although some have similar patterns. 

3. The forms of the relationships with R 
are fairly similar for the normal and the out- 
patient groups. 

On the basis of these data, we agree with 
Cronbach (5) that scores based ie fre- 
quencies of responses in particular scoring 
categories are unsatisfactory psychological 
measures and that taking these scores as per- 
centages of R is only a partially adequate 
solution to the problem. For research on the 
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dimensions of personality, improved meas. | 

ures must be developed for promising Ror- | 

schach variables. В 
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PROPAGANDA, DEBATE, AND IMPARTIAL PRESENTATION AS 
DETERMINERS OF ATTITUDE CHANGE 


R. F. JARRETT AND ALEX C. SHERRIFFS 
University of California 


PERSON maintains or modifies his attitudes 
{ and beliefs at least in pgrt as a cog- 
nitive response to direct arguments to 
which he may be exposed. ‘Several factors 
influence the attitudinal response which the S 
may make to such arguments. We have 
found it helpful in our thinking to categorize 
these factors into three classes: properties of 
the context within which the arguments are 
i presented (contextual variables), properties of 
| 
| 


the arguments themselves (stimulus vari- 
ables), and properties of the subject (personal 
variables). "These latter (personal variables) 
inhere in S himself and in the relations 
_ between him and the contextual and stimulus 
variables. 
Among the contextual variables we may 
list as examples the formal or informal debate 
between competing systematic presentations 
fayoring alternative positions along the atti- 
tude continuum (which may or may not be 
unidimensional), aggressive propaganda of a 
single individual pressing the virtues of some 
Particular position along the continuum, and 
(as in the educational situation) arguments 
Supporting alternative—but incompatible— 
Positions set forth by a single author in a 
context of impartiality. 
! Some of the properties of the propositional 
stimuli themselves which may influence the 
| nature of the attitudinal response induced in 
Would seem to be the extremeness of the 
attitudinal position argued for, the extent to 
‘lich the arguments appeal to reason or to 
emotion, the medium Hi presentation (oral, 
Written, newspaper, television, etc.). 
„Most of these variables have been recog- 
by published research, though evidence 
Soncerning the nature of the influence of 
many of them is equivocal. 
be d the personal variables which may 
ow to the effect of such propositional 
| Ка (and among these factors are to be 
s those of greatest interest to the present 
шев) would be included the momentary 
on of S along the attitudinal continuum 
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relative to the position of the argument (or 
arguments) to which he is subjected, the de- 
gree of importance which this attitudinal area 
enjoys in S’s value and belief systems,’ the 
origin of S’s present position on the .atti- 
tudinal continuum, etc. 

The authors are currently engaged in a 
series of investigations on the influence of the 
variables outlined above on attitude change, 
and the present article is a report on a study 
of the nature of the influence of some of the 
contextual variables in attitude change. Spe- 
cifically, we were concerned with the question 
of the nature of the effect of the following 
types of presentation of arguments intended 
to modify attitudes: (а) a direct argument in 
favor of one rather extreme attitudinal posi- 
tion over the "opposite" position; (b) a 
debate situation in which the two systematic 
presentations are submitted in a controversial 
atmosphere; and (c) a situation in which a 
single individual presents both of these 
opposed positions in impartial juxtaposition. 

Our hypotheses concerning the effects of 
these modes of presenting our arguments are 
based on the fundamental assumption that 
the momentary position of a person on any 
attitudinal continuum is the end product of 
a complex learning process. In this learning 
process, some internal factors may operate 
either to oppose or to facilitate modifications 
in certain directions, regardless of the nature 
of the external stimulating conditions. Thus 
for a person whose position with respect to a 
particular attitude is very important in 
enabling him to explain much of his be- 
havior, in obtaining the approval of his asso- 
ciates, etc., these internal forces will oppose 
modification of the attitude in any direction 
which would make his new attitudinal posi- 
tion less useful to him and facilitate any 

1Some writers (4) would say that where the “at- 
titudinal area" is very important in the S’s value system, 
we are dealing with a true "attitude," while the S's 
position in an “attitudinal area” which is relatively unim- 
portant to the S is a case simply of a “belief.” We 


prefer to think of attitudes as differing along a continuum 
of involvement. 


." 
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modification which would make it more use- 
ful to him. While we are not here primarily 
concerned with the mechanisms of these 
internal forces, we may point out that if such 
a person is subjected to arguments for a posi- 
tion quite different from his own, he may 
defend himself against modifying his position 
by such varied means as denying that the 
proponent of the other position is deserving 
of consideration, misinterpreting the infor- 
mation offered, etc. Our views of the process 
by «which attitudes are modified would lead 
us to the following predictions: 

т. For the direct argument in favor of an 
extreme attitudinal position, we would expect 
that the internal factors would facilitate the 
modification of the attitude in the direction 
of the argument for some Ss and resist that 
change for others, but that the net effect over 
all Ss will be to move them in the direction 
of the argument. The literature abounds 
with studies showing that it is possible to 
modify the attitudes of groups of Ss if one 
presents only arguments for one definite 
position (5, Ch. 13). 

2. For the debate situation—equally strong 
opposed arguments in an atmosphere of con- 
troversy—we expect that the groups will 
change in the direction of that argument 
which is on the same side of a neutral posi- 
tion as was the group, i.e, they will become 
more extreme in the positions held before 
hearing the arguments. For uninvolved Ss, 
this condition may be expected to have mini- 
mal effect, since the climate of conflict and 
the extremity of the two positions will throw 
doubt on the motives and understanding of 
both parties to the debate. Probably the 
simplest response for Ss in this situation is to 
reject both arguments as unworthy of con- 
sideration. To the extent that Ss depend on 
their attitude positions for maintaining self- 
esteem, etc, the debate may be expected 
generally to strengthen or increase existing 
“biases,” because Ss will find it easier to 
accept those arguments on their own side of 
the neutral position. However, the shift 
should not be as great as in the case of direct 
arguments alone since the opposing argu- 
ment must be granted some effect. There 
has been a suggestion on the basis of group 
data that such an intensification of previously 
existing bias may occur (3). 
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3. For the situation in which two sets of 
equally strong opposed arguments are pre | 
sented in a context of objectivity and reason- « 
ableness, we would expect Ss to become more © 
moderate in their position—i.c., to approach № 
the neutral position. Uninvolved Ss will © 
moderate their attitude because the objec 
tivity and impartiality of the argument will 
lead them to ascribe authority to the writer, 
and, having no involvement, they will move 
toward the position of moderation which he 
is seen to represent. For more involved $$, 
a similar result is to be anticipated, though 
perhaps to a lesser degree. In the debate 
atmosphere these more involved Ss can reject 
many of the arguments perceived as unfavor- y 
able by believing the author to be biased, 
uninformed, unintelligent, etc. In the rea | 
sonableness climate this is more difficult, € 
the same person presents the supporting ai 
well as the opposing point of view. Further, 
for college students, in any event, the. values 
attached to reasonableness itself may be ex 
pected to lead Ss to desire some identifi 
cation with this moderate position of the 
author. The writers know of no previous 
study of direct relevance to the reasonablenes: 
condition. 

Meruop 
Experimental Design 

The experimental design for the present study ё 
very simple. It involves obtaining a preliminari 
assessment of each S’s position with respect to * 
defined attitude, submitting Ss to the influence 0 
arguments intended to modify their attitude, 200 
reassessing the position of each S. There were fit - 
experimental groups, one (the control group) 2%. 
exposed to arguments relevant to the attitude ай 
four groups exposed to relevant arguments as fol 
lows: direct argument in favor of one extreme ро® 
tion with respect to the attitude; direct argument 
in favor of the "opposite" extreme position М! 
respect to the attitude; opposed arguments, one й 
favor of the one, the other of the other, extrem 


position; both arguments presented as by a sing | 
objective and unbiased author. л 

For all experimental groups the “argument 
were presented in such a manner as to сопсеа © 
intent to modify the particular attitude, under 9 
vestigation, The nature and effectiveness of 
disguise are discussed below. 


Subjects | 
The Ss Were 815 students enrolled during ей 
of two successive spring semesters in the course 


personal and social adjustment open to nonpsych? 
ogy majors at the University of California 


r 
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“Berkeley. In the 1950 semester there were 391 par- 
“ticipating students and in the 1951 semester 424. 
Of the 391 in the first semester, 179 were men and 
212 were women; of the 424 in the second semester, 
158 were men and 26b were women. These Ss 
ated 77 per cent of the total student enroll- 
‘in the course during these semesters? and 
42 major fields offered within the university. 
7B 


The Attitude Investigated 

problem as to what attitude to use in such 

investigation is a troublesome one. It would 

seem that such an attitude should meet several 

rather restrictive criteria: (2) it should be one with 
to which all college’ students could be ex- 


хо have some stand or position; (4) it should 
goe on which college students may be expected 
to widely, perhaps from extremely “pro” to 
extremely “con”; (c) it should be possible to assess 
individuals with respect to it; (d) it must be one 
concerning which “reasonable” arguments might 
Ша in support of any extreme position; 
should be one with respect to which well- 
| criterion groups are readily available within 
pesi; (f) it must be of such | 
hature@as to е it possible to relieve Ss of 
any tension which the experimental situation may 
in them, and to be useful in the investiga- 
t some of the problems of interest to the 
present writers; (g) it should be one about which a 
Men ea of college Ss might be expected to 
‘More or less strong emotional involvement. 
The attitude selected as best satisfying these cri- 
teria was the complex one held by individuals 
toward the relative “value” of men and women in 
our culture, Such “value” is implicitly defined in 
the scale” which we used in assessing each S's 
Position with respect to it. 


di "WW 
The Assessing Instrument 


с | search of the literature revealed no 
device for the assessment of this attitude, 
p as a research attitude tempted us to 
е number of behaviors and attributes of 
generally have value judgments 
to them were gathered from a wide variety 
Each of these behaviors and attributes 
ed by the investigators and several col- 
to whether it was positively or negatively 
E opuiaton, and as to whaia 
Heraily included within the stereo ‘or 
for females. ds 
ht of these behaviors and attributes were 
‘inclusion in the battery of items. Half 
items judged to be positively valued 
half to be negatively valued in 
tes.” Seventeen of these were judged 


only class members not included in the study 
“who were absent on one of the two test days. 
ings of these items made later by the Ss 

ore they were made aware of the 

‘hi experiment) corroborated these prejudg- 


appropriate to the cultural stereotype for males, 17 
appropriate to the cultural stereotype for females. 
The remaining 24 items were believed to be unre- 
lated to conventional stereotypes of masculinity or 
femininity. A complete list of these items is pre- 
sented in Table т. 

Each $ was required in a forced-choice situation 
to state with respect to each behavior in the battery 
whether it applied more appropriately to men or to 
women, He was required, for example, to indicate 
whether men or women were in general best char- 
acterized as understanding the real needs of chil- 
dren, showing greatest emotional balance in crises, 
most likely to be careless in matters of personal 
cleanliness, most likely to hold a grudge, etc. 

A total score may be obtained from such data in 
a number of ways. After considering several pos- 
sible scoring schemes, we decided to use the 
simplest one, which involves assigning +1 or —т 
to each response as follows: any positively valued 
behavior ascribed to men and any negatively valued 
behavior ascribed to women contributes +1; any 
negatively valued behavior ascribed to men or posi- 
tively valued behavior ascribed to women con- 
tributes —1. "There were 58 items on the list of 
behaviors used; thus the possible total scores ranged 
from —58 for a person who has only bad to say 
of men and only good of women, to 4-58 for a 
person who has only good to say of men and bad 
of women. 

We wished to keep Ss ignorant of both our inten- 
tion to assess them with respect to this attitude and 
our attempt to influence their attitudes. To achieve 
this, both the purpose of the experiment as a whole 
and the functions of each of its parts were disguised. 
The disguise in the case of the value battery was 
effected by requiring Ss to indicate not only that 
each behavior best characterized either men or 
women, but also requiring them to make two other 
forced-choices of classes of people to which the 
behavior best applied. 

That we were successful in this attempt at dis- 
guise is suggested by the fact that when given the 
opportunity to indicate (at the conclusion of the 
experiment) what they thought it was all about, 
not one of the 815 Ss showed in any way his 
insight into the nature of the study. 


The Experimental Arguments 


The five written "arguments" (written so as to 
have minimal overlap with the items of the value 
inventory") were prepared by one of us as follows: 

т. A strong pro-male argument. This consisted 


4Thus the first group of Ss (the 1950 class) was 
required to indicate whether each behavior best charac- 
terized 20-30 year-olds or 45-55 year-olds and also 
whether it best characterized Catholics, Jews, or Protest- 
ants. Since this last forced-choice (religious categories) 
aroused anxieties and antagonism in a number of the 
Ss in this class, it was changed for the 1951 class to a 
choice between “only children” and “people with one or 
more siblings.” 

5 There is specific reference to values included in the 
inventory in only four instances—twice in the pro-male 
argument and twice in the pro-female argument. 


* 
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TABLE 1 


ITEMS oF THE “VALUE INVENTORY” 


1. Proportional to their numbers, most responsible for 
auto accidents in 1939 were: 
2. Having the most understanding of the real needs 
of children are: 
3.Most likely to be careless in matters of personal 
cleanliness are: 
4. Most subject to violent outbursts of temper are: 
5.Predisposition to insanity is more frequent among: 
6. More likely to hold a grudge are: 
7.Showing most consideration for persons older than 
themselves are: 
8. Best losers at card games are: 
9.Most conscientious in preparing for going to the 
polls on election day are: 
10. Least likely to get upset over small details are: 
11, Best equipped for the medical profession, other things 
being equal are: 
12. Life is endured more than enjoyed more often by: 
13.More marital difficulties arise from the jealousy of 
persons who are: 
14. Showing greatest warmth toward those less fortunate 
than themselves are: 
15. More courageous in the face of social disapproval are: 
16. Most insightful are: 
17. Most faithful in marriage are: 
18. Reasoning ability is poorest in: 
19. Showing greatest emotional balance in crises are: 
20. “Carriers” of disease are more often found among: 
21. Least likely to have an opinion of themselves which 
is higher than the opinion of them by their peers are: 
22. Most likely to give up a principle in order to obtain 
social status are: 
23. Least willing to accept responsibility for actions which 
will affect the happiness of others are: 
24. Prone to defend stubbornly their own point of view 
against overwhelming evidence that it is incorrect 


are: 
25. More people their ii i 
Mote m report greatest happiness was given 


27. Most often likely to resort to unfair tactics i - 
28. niece of Rudi most likely to uci 
in debt are: 


30.Prone to take advantage of any situation to further 
their own selfish ends are: 

31. Individuals who are so dependent upon others that 
they have difficulty adjusting to life situations are 
more often: 

32. Possessing the keenest senses of humor are: x 

33. Моге often “tending to be competitive even in the 
most cooperative situationstare: 

34.Most able to Vase actions on objective facts rather 
than onjirrational personal feeling are: 

35. Most imaginative are: z 

36. Fundamentally more prone to impose one’s will on 
others are: 

37. More courageous in the face of physical danger are: 

38. Most prone to punctuality out of consideration for 
others are: » 

39. Personal conscience fails to inhibit reprehensible be 
havior most frequently in: 

40. Most creative are: 

41. More courageous in the face of pain are: E 

42. The best leaders of small groups—5 to 1o individuals 
—more often are: 

43. General intelligence is highest in: 

44. The persons who remain most loyal to friends and 
causes under fire are: D 

45. Most often swayed against their best interests by news 
paper editorials are: 

46. Physical defects are more common among: 

47. Basic moral character is found to represent the 
highest values generally in: x К 

48. Least likely to exaggerate their personal difficulties 
are: 

49. Poorest losers at sports are: М 

50. Trustworthiness has been found to be highest in: , 

51. More likely to find satisfaction in daydreams than it 
actual life situations are: 

52. More inclined to exhibitionism are: 

53. Having least poise in awkward situations are: 

54. The sexual codes of their own group are more oftet 
violated by: 

55-Impetus for future social progress will come to tht 
greatest degree from: 

56. Most likely to be sensitive to the feelings of ой 

‚ аге: 


57. "Vanity" is a term applicable to more members of 
58. "Keeping up with the Joneses” is more often a Pi 


occupation of: 


of approximately 600 words of material which was 


of а recent article in a 
article” begins with 
4 statement that enough evidence is now available 
to lead to the зо, that there is a true dif- 
е sexes strongly favoring the 

male. The results of specific studi 
sions supposedly drawn from со 
brought together to “prove” the su i 
in physical and psychological traits, 
in “physical strength,” “top scores on int 


to resemble the pro-male argument as closely as 


possible with respect to length, amount of evidence 


cited, number of specific studies mentioned, 6 
The hypothetical investigators mentioned in 
argument were even matched with those mention) 
in the pro-male argument as to probable mat. 
origin of their names. The physical and psych” 
logical traits discussed were selected so as to E 
spond to those discussed in the pro-male argument 
It was necessary, however, to introduce slig 
nominal differences in order to make plausible 
simultaneous presentation of both pro-male E 
prodemale arguments in the "debate" and "imi 
tial presentation" conditions (to be describ% | 
below). Thus "physical endurance" was substitute 
in this argument for “strength” which appear Jl 
the promale argument, “higher average іи 
ace” for "top scores on intelligence tests,” “H8 
ethical standards” for “honorableness,” etc. 


' 
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3. An “impartial presentation” of both pro-male 
and pro-female arguments. Again the material was 
represented as the first page of a recent article in a 
psychological journal. In this case the author 
started with a statemen® that there is now evidence 
for an evaluation of the roles of the two sexes. 
Then there followed the content of the pro-male 
and the pro-female arguments within the frame- 
work of "on the one hand we find... and on 
the other hand... .” That is, a paragraph from 
the promale argument is followed® by the corre- 
же 2 paragraph frofn the pro-female argument, 
introduced by a suitable "impdrtial" connecting 
i 8 


Procedure 


Each semester the experiment required two 
class meetings. On Friday each S filled out the dis- 
guised attitude "test," and on the following Mon- 
day each was subjected to one of the five experi- 
mental conditions, following which he again filled 
out the “test.” The Ss were assigned to their ex- 
perimental groups in the process of distributing the 
materials. In the administration of the values 
inventory, Ss were told that the questionnaire was 
originally prepared “for the purposes of comparing 
the opinions of social psychologists with prevailing 
widespread beliefs concerning people and their func- 


TABLE 2 


Descriptive Sratistics—Pretest, POSTTEST, AND CHANGE ScorEs—or THE TwENTy EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


1950 SEMESTER 


1951 SEMESTER 


Group MEN Women MEN WoMEN 
N x s? N [s N x st N x s? 
Pre ; 35 6.11 72.44 38 5.74 103.61 44 8.77 195.86 48 5.08 153.83 
Post 35 7.89 108.78 38 4.32 135.27 44 11.64 248.60 48 4.75 152.44 
Change 35 1.77 29.43 38 —1.42 46.51 44 2.86 148.62 48 —0.33 60.89 
Pro-Males 
Pre. 38 7.10 122.04 44 7.09 122.81 31 9.48 80.25 48 5.92 146.99 
Post 38 17.68 178.43 44 11.95 169.54 31 18.45 168.50 48 16.67 264.13 
Change 38 10.58 133.03 44 4.86 108,64 31 8.97 96.48 48 10.75 177.60 
Pro-Females 
Pre 42 9.24 94.66 41 6.49 130.09 29 11.66 74.50 59 3.97 166.44 
Post 42 2.67 203.17 41 —2.68 240.22 29 4.28 258.96 59 —4.64 270.16 
Change 42 —6.57 129.58 41 —9.17 131.50 29 —7.38 152.31 59 —8.61 166.68 
Debate 
Pre 33 8.85 80.03 44 6.91 94.26 26 8.62 193.78 бо 3.67 134.95 
Post 33 11.706 79.21 44 5.86 168.25 26 14.69 291.37 бо 2.30 156.38 
Change 33 2.91 68.39 44 —1.04 93.36 26 6.08 82.30 бо —1.37 60.73 
Impartial 
"M 31 15.16 155.04 45 5.02 158.87 28 5.43 167.10 51 5.41 85.22 
31 10.00 209.81 45 4.18 176.50 28 8.29 171.34 51 2.90 152.52 
Change 31 —5.16 73.49 45 —1.07 64.54 28 2.86 112.69 51 —2.51 98.80 


н © "debate" ` This material comprised ап 


‘he Pro-female arguments as the first pages of 
two articles. Half the Ss had the pro-male 
Presented first and half had the pro-female 
article” presented first.6 
5. а control material. "This comprised the first 
tan essay by J. H. Fabre on the calendar. 


©The 
than vs ere More words in the “debate” situation 
tions, as i impartial presentation" since certain repeti- 
^ the statements of reasons for writing the 
s es ot appropriate сне latter condition. 
seem: reason to expect, however, any relation- 
between the kinds of effects and mere passage 


” 


tioning.” They were told that the pooled opinion 
of the class might “turn out to stand in interesting 
relationship to that of social psychologists.” 

Our interest in the relationship between the argu- 
ments and the retest responses to the value inven- 
tory was effectively masked by interpolating several 
irrelevant tasks between the arguments and the 
inventory on the second day. 


Resutts 


The main results of this study are set forth 
in the accompanying tables. Table 2 gives 
the N’s, means, and variances of pretest, post- 
test, and change scores for each of the 20 
experimental groups. 

Our primary interest was in the changes, , 
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and these data were analyzed by an approxi- 
mate procedure. Means of the 20 subgroups 
were calculated and submitted to an ordinary 
analysis of variance (unweighted means). 
This is an inefficient procedure, utilizing only 
19 of the 814 degrees of freedom available, 
but it was used because of the complexity of 
the application of tests of significance to the 
analysis of variance in the nonorthogonal 
(disproportionate subclass numbers) case. 
The tests of significance must be interpreted 
withe caution in any event because of the 
demonstrable inhomogeneity of subclass vari- 
ances. The result of this analysis is presented 
in Table 37 None of the interactions is sig- 
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of squares associated with experimental 
conditions. ^ 

The analysis suggests that, over all experi- 
mental conditions, the male Ss differ from 
the female Ss with respect to their changes, 
Males tend to change toward higher scores 
and females toward lower scores. The F for 
sex in Table 2 is significant at the .05 level, 
and if the within-groups mean square were 
used as the estimate of txperimental error, it 
would become significant at the .or level; 
there can be little doubt that this is a real 
effect. There is a suggestion that the 1950 
Ss differed from the 1951 Ss. Whether the 
triple interaction of Table 3 or the within- 


TABLE 3 


Summary or ÁNALYsIS oF VARIANCE oF SuscLAss MEAN CHANGES 


SOURCE oF VARIATION dj 


Sum or Squares MEAN SQUARE Ft Fst 
Experimental Conditions 4 579-79 144.95 30.7%" 
Sex of Subject 1 35.99 35.99 7.67* 
Semester 1 12.22 12.22 2.61 
Condition X Sex 4 14.64 
Condition X Semester 4 6.39 
Sex X Semester Ip 13 0.84 4.69 1.71 
Condition X Sex 
X Semester 4. 39.12 
Adjusted Within-Groups 795 2.74 


TF. is the value of F using the combined interaction mean square as the estimate of error. Fa is the value using 
the within-groups mean square, 105.09, adjusted so as to be comparable with variation among means based on the 


(harmonic) mean number of cases in the twenty subgroups. 


* .о01<р=,05. 
** рот. д 


nificant, either in comparison with the triple 
interaction or in comparison with the within- 
groups mean square, so all interactions have 
been pooled to yield the error estimate. 
This table shows that the several experi- 
mental treatments gave rise to real differences 
in the changes between pretest and posttest 
performances. Reference to Table 2 reveals 
that for both men and women Ss the pro- 
male and pro-female arguments when pre- 
sented alone result in rather considerable 
mean changes in the direction of those 
arguments. ‘These changes no doubt account 
for the larger proportion of the large sum 


7 As a rough check on the triple interaction used as 
the error variance in this analysis the within-groups 
mean square, based on 795 df and reduced to the 
basis of the mean number of cases in the several experi- 
mental groups, was calculated. The error term used 
was found to be insignificantly larger than this mean 
square, even with the very large df involved. 


groups mean 
this F is significant at the .o5 level and not 
at the .or level. It is to be noted that the 
draft was taking considerably more male 
students in 1951 than in 1950 and it may be 
that these selective influences are represented 
in the male Ss remaining in 1951 and that the 
social consequences of this phenomenon ha 

some influence on the female Ss. We arc 
unwilling to do more than speculate upon the 
explanation for this finding. 

„Тһе question which this study was de 
signed to investigate concerns the relative 
effectiveness of arguments presenting cases 
for discrepant attitudinal positions in the con 
text of a debate and in the context of impat 
tial juxtaposition. To study this question Wê 
wished to compare the two groups after 
allowance had been made for the possible 
differences between the strengths of the tw? 


uare is used as an error term, | 
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TABLE 4 


MEAN CHANGE SCORES FoR THE SEVERAL EXPERI- 
MENTAL CONDITIONS FOR MEN AND . 
WoMzg SUBJECTS 


—————————————————— 


Sus- Con- Pro- _ Pro- Im- 
jects Trou Mave FEMALE DEBATE PARTIAL 
Men ‚ 238` “986 —6.00 4. 431 —1.36 
Women . —o.81 7.94 —8.84 23 —1.83 


Ф 


arguments (ie, the arguments für the two 
attitudinal positions) and for secular trend 
and the effect of having taken the pretest. 
This allowance must be made statistically, 
since it was not otherwise possible to equate 
the two sets of arguments, etc. Since the 
relative number of men and women was not 
constant in the two semesters studied, and 
since the mean changes of men and women 
under control conditions were significantly 
different (though only barely), it seemed 
better to examine these corrected-mean 
changes separately for men and for women 
to make a single over-all correction. 
The data necessary to these comparisons are 
set forth in Table 4, and the corrected means 
in Table 5. 
We took as an estimate of the magnitude 
of ch to be expected as a result of having 
the test three days earlier, the mean 
change observed in the appropriate control 
кор, Аз an estimate of the magnitude of 
difference in strength of the two argu- 
ments, we took the algebraic sum of the mean 
of the pro-male and the pro-female 
ги after both of these had been corrected 
io trend. If these two arguments 
been equal and opposite in pull, the 
algebra Faic sum of the mean changes which 
they induced EM be zero. Thus, for either 
Mean change for the debate situation, 
corrected for trend and for differential pull 


F TABLE 5 


Means, For DEBATE AND IMPARTIAL CONDITIONS 
FOR TREND AND DIFFERENCE IN 
OF THE Two ARGUMENTS 


— DEBATE IMPARTIAL 
Women 3.73 —1. 


of the arguments, is obtained by subtracting 
from the mean change of the debate group 
the sum of the mean changes for the pro- 
male and pro-female groups, diminished by 
the mean change of the control group. For 
the males the corrected mean change under 
the debate situation is thus seen to be: 4.31— 


(—6.90-+-9.86—2.38) =4.31—0.58=3.73. 

We have estimated the standard error of 
these corrected means to be about 2.5 for the 
male Ss and about 2.1 for the female Ss.* 

From Table 5 it will be noted that in gen- 
eral these corrected means are not sufficiently 
different from zero to raise any justifiable 
suspicion that, when corrected for the differ- 
ance in the separate effectiveness of the two 
arguments and for the influence on the 
second test of having taken the test before, 
the debate or the reasonable mode of pres- 
entation makes any substantial contribution 
to the effectiveness of the arguments. The 
largest (absolutely) of the four corrected 
means is that for the change of the men under 
the debate conditions; this about one and 
one-half times its standard error. 

Reference has been made above to the 
demonstrable inhomogeneity of the sub- 
group variances. Bartlett’s test applied to 


8 The standard errors of these corrected mean changes 
are readily derivable from first principles. The cor- 
rected mean is a special case of an algebraic sum of 
terms, each of which is subject to error. In our case 
the several terms are mutually independent. ‘Thus the 
sampling variance of our corrected mean is equal simply 
to the sum of the sampling variances of the four terms 
required in arriving at the corrected mean, In view 
of the relatively large number of uncertain quantities 
entering into the sum and the relatively small number 
of cases contributing to each, we would not wish the 
standard error of such corrected means to be forced to 
carry too large a burden of interpretation, and keeping 
in mind the demonstrable inhomogeneity of the subgroup 
variances, we may take as an approximation to the 
standard error of the corrected means for the males the 
product of the within-groups mean square (a kind of 
average subgroup variance) by the sum of the reciprocals 
of the N's of the four groups involved, the debate (or 
reasonable) group, the pro-male group, the pro-female 
group, and the control group, all for male Ss. This 
yields a value of about 2.5 for the standard errors of the 
corrected means for male Ss. Since there were more 
female Ss than males, the corresponding standard error 
for the females is about 2.1. 

Solomon (6) has called attention to a similar scheme 
for correcting means for several kinds of disturbing 
influences and indicates that the standard error of his 
corrected mean is unknown. His situation is compli- 
cated slightly by a dependence among the several terms 
employed in the correction, but unless the mathematical 
problem is more involved than it seems to us, the 
method indicated above should yield a useful approxi- 
mation to the standard error which we require. 
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these data yields a chi square of over 80 with 
19 degrees of freedom, a highly significant 
value. It was thought of some interest to see 
whether we could make some sense of the 
nature of the inhomogeneity discovered. 
This was done by (а) transforming the sub- 
group variances to yield a variable in which 
mean and variance were independent, and 
(6) performing an analysis of variance on 
these data. This analysis suggests that the 
chief contributor to the inhomogeneity of the 
variances was the experimental conditions— 
ie, the two direct arguments in general 
yielded larger variances of change scores 
than did the debate, reasonable, or control 
conditions, 


Discussion 


These results are in interesting relationship 
to our original hypotheses. We find the 
direct arguments for one definite position, 
whether pro-male or pro-female, having the 
effect of moving groups of Ss, both men and 
women, in the direction of those arguments. 
It had been predicted that Ss who were rela- 
tively uninvolved in the attitude in question 
would be influenced in this manner, while 
those who were involved might well resist 
such change, but that the net effect would be 
in the direction observed. ‘The existence of 
some resistance to change within the groups 
is suggested by the differential effects of each 
argument on the two sex groups, and is fur- 
ther supported by the consistent shifts of the 
control groups in the direction of valuing 
more highly their own sex group (Tables 3 
and 4). The fact that the arguments pro- 
duced resistance in some Ss and facilitation 
in others is one possible explanation of the 
greater variances of the change scores in those 
groups subjected to direct arguments as com- 
pared with the other conditions. 

There are no clearly significant changes 
which occur when Ss are exposed to opposed 
arguments of approximately equal strength, 
and approximately equidistant from the neu- 
tral position for the attitude. "This appears to 
hold whether the arguments are presented in 
a controversial, debate context, or in an 
atmosphere of objectivity and impartiality by 
one writer. Nonetheless, the direction and 
magnitudes of the net shifts occasioned by 
these contexts are in interesting relation to 
our original hypotheses, 
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It will be recalled that we had predicted 
that for the debate there would result a net 
shift in the direction of the existing bias of 
the Ss, and for the condition of impartiality 
there would result a moderating effect—a 
shift toward neutrality. For the men Ss we 
find behavior trends which are in accord 
with these predictions. With an original 
position favosing males over females, these 
Ss under debate conditiéns (after correction 
for trend and difference in pull of the two 
arguments) moved farther in the direction 
of favoring males. Under impartial presen- 
tation they shifted in the pro-female direction, 
to a more moderate position. 

For th 
confused by the fact that these Ss, too, began 
with an attitude favoring the male. If one 


considers them simply as another pro-male · 


group, then they shifted in the expected 
direction under the impartial condition, but 
not under debate. If, on the other hand) one 
places emphasis on the consideration that 
these Ss are in fact women, regardless of their 
Pretest position, then a variety of explanations 
come to mind by which one can explain the 
findings for both contexts. (Unfortunately, 
explanations also become possible by which 
one can explain any behavior that might have 
resulted.) 

If further research should substantiate a 
generalization that for attitude change, de- 
bates and impartial discussions are equally 
impotent, and that straightforward propa 
ganda in the lay sense is most effective, then 
this would have sobering implications. How- 
ever, the results of this investigation justify 
no such generalization. In this study, for 
example, we are dealing with but one atti- 
tude, with a limited set of written arguments, 
with the arguments far apart and approx! 
mately equal in strength, a writer unidenti- 
fied, except for the implication that he is а 
psychologist, with measures of change in 
degree but with no measure of change in 
stability of attitude position, and taking 
account of only the most immediate effects 

Relationships requiring investigation in 
clude four on which we have research now if 
Progress. The first has to do with the que* 
tion suggested earlier concerning the differ 
ential effects of arguments as dependent 0? 
the degree of investment by Ss in maintain 


е women, interpretation of trend is ' 
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ing their attitude position. Our group effects 
may hide important individual differences. 
A hint that this may be so comes from the 
larger variances in the changes resulting from 
the presentation of single sets of arguments 
as compared with those resulting from the 
other conditions, including the control. 

A second question relates to the significance 
of the distance between the pseviously held 
position in regard toan attitude and the posi- 
tion urged by a set of arguments. , The data 
presented in this article result from contacts 
by Ss with only extreme arguments on one 
or both sides. 

A third question is concerned with the 
effects of different contexts on the perma- 
nence of attitude change. Our measures of 
attitude change were all immediate. The 
Posttest followed the stimulus material by 
approximately ten minutes. 

A fourth question deals with the relative 
effecys of emotional and intellectual argu- 
ments upon such attitude shifts. It is par- 
ticularly interesting to speculate as to whether 
шеп and women are equally responsive to 


arguments of both sorts. 


4 SUMMARY 
As part of a program of research on the 
dynamics of attitude change, the attempt was 
made to influence an attitude (toward the 
relative “yalue” of men and women in our 
ture) by arguments presented in three 
contexts: the context of an exposition frankly 
in favor of a particular attitudinal position, 
Context of a debate between apologists of 
opposing attitudinal positions, and the con- 
of an impartial presentation of the two 
р tible arguments. Меп and women 
d ried in their responses to these condi- 
; ons, thus confounding the interpretation of 
‘findings, but the results, though not in 
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each case statistically significant, are not in- 
consistent with our hypotheses concerning the 
nature of attitude change. These hypotheses 
imply, in our view, (а) that under direct 
argument, groups of Ss should change in the 
direction of the argument. This implication 
was verified by our data, as it has often been 
before. (5) That in the debate situation, Ss 
would move in the direction of their pre- 
existing bias, the amount of this change 
depending upon the degree of emotional in- 
volvement in the attitude. The first part of 
this implication was confirmed for the male 
Ss but remains equivocal for the females 
because of the not-completely-unexpected but 
rather surprising pro-male initial position of 
the female Ss. Lack of a satisfactory measure 
of emotional involvement leaves us without a 
test of the second part of this implication, 
namely, (c) that in the “impartial presenta- 
tion” context Ss would become more mod- 
erate in their attudinal position. This was 
also verified for the males, but for the reason 
given above the results for the female Ss are 
hard to interpret. 
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education and guidance of youth have 

ihcreasingly shifted their attention to the 
“normal” individual; they have more and 
more focused their concern on understanding 
the process of child socialization and the 
problems boys and girls face in becoming 
adjusted to their cultural milieu. As a part 
of this concerted effort, the concept of de- 
velopmental tasks has been emphasized. 
These are the common major tasks—certain 
learnings, adjustments, achievements—that 
face all individuals in a given society or sub- 
group of society; they are the modes of cul- 
tural adjustment expected of an individual 
and rewarded by his society. Since this con- 
cept attempts to interrelate the physical, 
social, and personality learning of the indi- 
vidual, it seems to offer both a basis for 
integrating the widely divergent findings on 
human development and an inclusive frame- 
work for the study of further problems which 
must be solved before there is a clear under- 
standing of the process of child socialization 
and hence of the total educative process. 


Г the past decade those interested in the 


levels have been identified, but the 
of helping children directly in the achieve- 
ment of these 
cted in ord 
learn more about five developmental tasks of 
adolescence: (a) learning an appropriate sex 
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role (overt and covert);' (b) achieving emo- 
tional independence of parents and other 
adults (overt and covert); (c) developing 
conscience, morality, and a set of values; 
(4) getting along with age-mates; and (е) 
developing intellectual skills. 


The study sought to further knowledge ` 


that may answer the fundamental questions: 
What personal characteristics are related, and 
in what patterns are they related, to each. of 
the five developmental tasks that are being 
studied? What has been the genesis and 
developmental record of these charactevistics 
in the life history of the individual? Such 
information may offer some insights into 
what adults may do to help boys and girls 
working on these tasks, and to determine the 
kinds of experiences young people need to 
assist them to take the next steps in growing 
up. It is possible that some educational an 

cultural influences may be determined which 
may be consciously manipulated to facilitate 
desired types of personal growth. 

The present study has two parts. ‘The first, 
quantitative, will present the findings of the 
statistical analyses to determine factors an 
constellations of factors significantly relate 
to good achievement of the five develop- 
mental tasks. The second, qualitative, Wi 
describe the genesis of these variables an 
trace their development briefly in the life 
history of certain uniquely achieving individ- 
uals. It is hoped that this study will further 
the systematic understanding of the socia 
learning that takes place in child socialization 


in our culture. 
Prosrem 


The general question toward which the 
Statistical analyses of the data were directed is: 
Ll See 


ticular tasks there is rather general agreement; while 
Varying somewhat in statement, they are included 3^ 
some form in all narrations of developmental tasks © 
adolescence. 
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What are some personal characteristics that 
are related to successful accomplishment of 
each of the developmental tasks being 
studied? More spefifically, the primary ques- 
tions to which answers were sought by this 
quantitative analysis of trait ratings in rela- 
ton to task ratings are: What are some 
significant factors characteristic of sixteen- 
year-old adolescents who have successfully 
accomplished each ôf these specific develop- 
mental tasks? Are these differentyfrom fac- 
tors characteristic of ‘those who have failed 
at the task? What factors may be unique to 
each sex for accomplishment of each task? 
What factors may be common to the sexes 
for accomplishment of each task? What are 
the patterns of the significant factors—for 
each sex, for each task, and for the tasks in 
general? 

It is recognized that the statistical findings 
idenufying group norms will not tell the 
entire story. In fact, quantitative analysis 
prompts the following additional questions: 
How do those characteristics found to be 
desirable originate and develop in individ- 
uals? What determines the level of efficiency 
with which an individual accomplishes the 
tasks of a particular age? 


METHOD 
Subjects 


_ The subjects (Ss) were 15 boys and 15 girls stud- 
ied intensively as a part of the Midwest Community 
Study Research Project, an elaborate interdiscipli- 
nary research program carried on since 1942 by the 
the of the Committee on Human Development of 

University of Chicago for the purpose of investi- 
gating character and personality development dur- 

ШЕ: childhood and adolescence in а typical 

MOWestern community (Midwest). The Ss were 

E sal from the original sample of children chosen, 

1 consisted of the 115 children who had been 

Taan 1932 and who in 1942 resided in Midwest 

of es tural territory. The selection 

the an to be studied intensively was made on 
defined b of being "adjusted" or “unadjusted,” as 

Ti: cla y arbitrarily determined composite criteria. 

dass ss-status rankings one boy is upper-middle 

du 12 boys and r3 girls are either lower-middle 
weet, Ы class, and 2 of each sex аге 
class, 

Xa ua chosen for intensive analyses from the 
A this study were selected because they rep- 
otal enue extremes in socialization patterns in the 

р arcut Sud кош рача show the most 

eR ists. That boy and that girl whose 

og tanking in levels of achievement for all 
_ “SKS at age 16 totalled the highest were studied 
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intensively as examples of well socialized adoles- 
cents; that boy and that girl whose composite rank- 
ing in levels of achievement for all the tasks at 
age 16 totalled the lowest were studied intensively 
as examples of poorly socialized adolescents, A boy 
and a girl who at age 16 ranked in the lowest 
quarter on some tasks and in the highest quarter 
on others were selected for intensive study as sam- 
ples of incongruently socialized individuals. 


Social Setting 


Because a major assumption of the study im- 
plies that each society educates its children in its 
own particular manner, the social environment in 
which a boy or girl grows up assumes much im- 
portance. Midwest is a county-seat town with a 
population of 6,000, and with an additional 4,000 
living in the surrounding trade area. The city is 
within roo miles of a metropolis. Agriculture, 
manufacturing, and retail sales are the chief sources 
of income. Approximately 90 per cent of the city's 
inhabitants are native-born. Midwest is small enough 
so that a boy or girl can grow up and know 
“almost everybody in town,” yet it is complex 
enough to orient him to modern industry and 
society. 


Data? 


As a part of the Research Project, rich. and 
extensive case-study materials were collected on this 
small group of Ss. The following basic data con- 
sisted of three kinds; the last two were included 
in the first, but since they are used independently 
of it, they are categorized separately. 

1. Extensive materials covering the life history 
of each of the 30 Ss from ages 10 to 16 were 
obtained by the staff of the Project. These repre- 
sented the results of 32 test instruments such as the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Test, Minnesota Paper 
Form Board Test, Thematic Apperception Test; and 
10 instruments, such as Strength of Conscience Ques- 
tionnaire and Family Relations Questionnaire, de- 
veloped especially for the Research Project. There is 
also information in the following areas on each 5: 
interviews; psychometric data; Ss’ reports via check 
lists and free responses; various ratings by acquaint- 
ances, teachers, and others; projective techniques; 
sociometric data; physical data; Clinical Conference 
and Moral Character Conference summaries and 
reports. 

2. A minimum of eight Research Staff members, 
each of whom was well trained in the theory, tech- 
niques, and skills of one or more of the disciplines 
which the Research Project incorporated, made in- 
dividual ratings for each of the Ss on 47 personality 


2 Many individual Research staff members contributed 
to the collection and analysis of the data. Appreciation 
is expressed to them, without whose efforts this study 
would not have been possible. 

3The Clinical Case Conference studied the data 
collected on this group from 1945 to 1947; it was 
followed by the Moral Character Conference which 
integrated all the earlier data and their interpretation 
by the earlier conference into its research. 
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and social role items at ages 10, 13, and 16; mean 
ratings for each S were then determined and used 
in the study. For the most part, the ratings are 
on a то-рошї scale with a 5.5 midpoint; specific 
scaling criteria are elaborated in the Trait Defini- 
tions Manual. 

3. Records on academic achievement as measured 
by both the Metropolitan Achievement Tests and 
school marks for the school years ending in 1943 
and 1946 and by school marks for the school year 
ending in 1949. From these, decile rankings were 
made for rating the Ss on the fifth developmental 
task, “Developing Intellectual Skills.” 

Thescompleted file folder for each S furnished ex- 
haustive interdisciplinary data that could not have 
been collected by an individual investigator. 


‘TREATMENT OF THE DATA 
Quantitative Analysis 


It was hypothesized that, since most tasks 
are defined differently for each sex in terms 
of the culture pattern, it was logical to predict 
that different variables might be related to 
successful achievement of a task by each sex. 
Therefore, the factors and clusters of factors 
significant for achievement of the tasks were 
determined separately for the sexes. 

To attempt to ascertain factors that make 
for satisfactory accomplishment of the tasks 
being studied, the probability of a significant 
relationship between the items of the Trait 
Rating List as rated at age 16 and the rating 
on each task at that age was determined. 
This was done for the items rated on a 10- 
point scale by recording all the ratings on 
cards and sorting these separately for the 
sexes to determine the frequencies in a con- 
tingency table, using as the point of dichot- 
omy in the y variable the median rating of 
the sex on the task, and as the point of 
dichotomy in the x variable the median rat- 
ing of the sex on the trait, with one degree 
of freedom in the table. An example of this 
procedure is given below: 


High Low 
(Above median (Below median 
тщ on rating on Item 
„ Insight! Insi; 

Above median rating M ab did 

on getting along 

with age-mates 

(outer) 6 I 
Below median rating 
on getting along 
with age-mates 

(outer) 2 6 


4 To save printing costs, the Trait Definitions Manual, 
which contains the “Trait Rating List” and the defini- 


The significance level of these observed fre- 
quencies in relation to the theoretical fre- 
quencies was read directly from a table of 
significance levels recently constructed by 
Finney (1). This table has significance levels 
computed by the Fisher and Yates exact 
method for evaluation of the probability 
when small frequencies make the usual x 
approximatiorfunreliable. The object of this 
test is to determjne whefher the proportions 
of highs jn the trait observed in the two 
groupings by relative achievement on the task 
differ more widely than might reasonably be 
expected if the population's values of these 
proportions are equal. For example, when a 
significance level of .05 is obtained for the 
2X2 contingency table illustration given 
above, one can be reasonably sure that the 
proportions observed show a trend that is 
not due to sampling error. There is propor- 
tionately greater assurance of this when the 
significance level is .or instead of .o5,*and 
still greater assurance if the significance level 
is .oor instead of .or. 

When it appeared from inspection of the 
distributions in the contingency tables that 
items not significant at the .o5 level in 
Finney's table might be significant between 
the .05 and the 20 levels, x? was calculated 
by the Fisher-Yates method. If this yielded 
a p value of .20 or less, the factor was retained 
as one which tended to be related to accom- 
plishment of a task. It is recognized that the 
less significant p values are only indicative of 
a trend and more careful, precise study with 
larger groups of Ss will be needed actually 
to substantiate their significance. 

For those parts of the "Trait Rating List 
which were rated by apportioning a certain 
number of points among the possible items 
in order to represent their relative strengths 
in the individual, a different treatment of the 
data was needed. For "Sources of Morality 
Systems" and "Primary Identifications," in- 
spection of the ratings showed that practically 
all points were assigned to either the mother 
or the father; thus, for these two parts of the 
List, the contrasting groups were compared 


tions of all items on it, has been deposited with the 
American Documentation Institute. Order Document 
No. 3714 from American Documentation Institute, 1719 
N St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C., remitting $1.00 for 
35-mm. microfilm or $1.00 for 6 by 8 in. photocopies. 


Se 


“on these ratings by the x? method, using the 
_ following classification: 


E task 
E mt 
~The other part ofthe List rated differently 
"Was “Social Roles.” In this ease a rating was 
given if there was evidence for rating a per- 
son on a role; if there was no evidence, a 
— rating of т was made. Since all roles were 
defined as having the character of being a 
E eee function of the person in the 
original group, it was thought fitting to 
chotomize the x variable (the social role) 
by arbitrarily rating as High those with a 
mean rating of 5.5 or over, and Low those 
under that figure. This seemed feasible 
—masmuch as ratings were made on the basis 
Фу this group, not the total American 
olescent population. 
— Brom these sets of computations, lists of 
tors, significant at the .05 level or less and 
it the .20 level or less, that tend to cluster for 
Sex with each of the tasks were deter- 
ned. Patterns of the relationship of a fac- 
With the other variables in clusters about 
ler tasks were also observed for each sex. 
level of the p value was considered a 
off point in making clusters of the items; 
having the same p value were grouped 
her and studied in total relationship to 
omplishment of the tasks. "Thus, the fac- 
of greatest over-all importance for a sex 
е achievement of these tasks at age 16 
te determined and the decreasing discrim- 
latory importance of them was also sur- 
_ Syed. "The number of tasks to which they 
- Were related and the strength of the relation- 
Were also considered. 
the interest of conciseness, variables sig- 
int at less than the .ro level are omitted 
the tables in this report, but are stated 
Schoeppe’s dissertation (6), and may be 
cured upon request. Although the .о5 level 
* assumed as satisfactorily significant for the 
idy, those factors significant at the ло level 
* included in the tables because they so 
tently reappear in such a clear pattern 
they seem definitely to suggest the exist- 
ОЁ meaningful relationships in the data. 


ə Father- Mother- 
dominated dominated 


median rating on 
median rating on 
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45 
Qualitative Analysis 


It is important to study individual patterns, 
for achievement by individuals on develop- 
mental tasks may be comparable, but the 
constellations of responsible factors often dif- 
fer widely. Some single aspect of personality 
may be selected for minute examination but 
the end is not a conglomeration of additive 
traits but a functioning totality, and an 
understanding of the whole is a prerequisite 
to a proper evaluation of any selected detail. 
Lewin, in pointing out shortcomings in Using 
solely the statistical method, said: 

The very relation that is decisive for the investi- 
gation of dynamics—namely that of the actual in- 
dividual child in the actual, concrete, total situation 
—is thereby abstracted... . The concept of the 
average child and the average situation are abstrac- 
tions that have no utility for the investigation of dy- 
namics. Thus the environmental researches become, 
in general, the more fruitful the more attention is 
paid to a comprehension of the concrete total situa- 
tion instead of to the number of cases (4, р. 68). 


In studying forces operant in an individual 
in a developmental period, it is important to 
accumulate information about group tend- 
encies, but this alone is not sufficient if the 
dynamics operating within an individual in 
the group are to be understood. The con- 
stant interaction between an individual and 
his environment, as well as the influence of 
his past experiences upon present behavior, 
cannot be ignored. As Healy has aptly indi- 
cated, "The knowledge of personality for any 
theoretical or for any practical purpose must 
be obtained through utilizing the technique 
of historical perspective in the study of indi- 
vidual persons" (3, p. 30). 

For such reasons, the life histories of the 
six most uniquely achieving Ss were inten- 
sively studied in an attempt to depict the 
dynamics of the behavior of these 16-year-olds 
in our Midwestern American culture. The 
case studies were made by first checking for 
the number of variables which were found to 
be significant for the group for achievement 
on a task or tasks on which the S rated high 
or low, and likewise on the clusters and pat- 
terns on these items in his ratings. Then, 
through use of the original instruments, their 
analyses, and interpretations of these in Clini- 
cal Conference Summaries Numbers т and 2 
and Case Reports Numbers т and 2 made by 
the Moral Character Conference, an attempt 
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was made to discover the genesis of each 
factor in the personality, and the environ- 
mental and organismic conditions which nur- 
tured its maturation. 

To describe these adolescents one needs to 
view them as thinking, feeling, doing 16-year- 
olds. One needs to examine the psychologi- 
cal, social, and biological uniqueness of each 
individual and the interplay of these factors. 
In order to understand the individual's 
present socialization, one needs to trace the 
etiology in each of these areas. One must 
look at the family picture, his physical de- 
velopment, his personality structure, his social 
relationships, the life trends through time and 
his achievement on the developmental tasks, 
and the particular interplay of factors that 
serves to cause a particular socialization pat- 
tern. For the sake of brevity detailed sum- 
maries of these case studies are not made in 
this paper, but they are sketched here and 
the underlying hypotheses and some implica- 
tions of these are discussed. 


Resuits 
Quantitative Analysis 


By the nature of the data the factors de- 
lineated can only be stated to be related to 
the accomplishment of these developmental 
tasks at age 16 by these 30 adolescent boys and 
girls. However, on the basis of the longi- 
tudinal relationships on levels of achievement, 
which have been studied and reported (7), it 
should also be possible to draw some con- 
clusions with a fair degree of certainty for 
other ages. Whether these conclusions are 
valid for other adolescents or for most adoles- 
cents in our culture depends on their verifi- 
cation by comparable studies on other groups 
of “normal” adolescents. 

The variables that may have been impor- 
tant for the achievement of each task by these 
16-year-old boys and girls in Midwest are 
delineated in the seven tables in this paper. 
They show the relative importance of these 
factors and clusters of factors, and also some 
contrasts between the achievers on the tasks 
and those who did less well on them. 

Those factors found to be significant for 
each sex for achievement of the Age-Mates 
Task are presented in Table т. To provide 


5 The complete case studies are included in Schoeppe's 
dissertation (6). 


an illustration, the several major variables are 
discussed. Subsequently, the variables signifi- 
cant for each of the other tasks are presented 
in tabular form; in the interest of conciseness 
they are not discussed, but a summary of the 
general findings from this part of the study 
is substituted. 

Four variables are common to the sexes as 
important in®good peer relations for these 

› 


iL PE TABLE, 1 


VamiABLES Sicniricant For Асе-МАТЕЅ Task 


1 ә а 


SIGNIFICANCE 
Leven 
o 
VARIABLE Mare FrMare* 
pei аңлы ын Se LL 
Autonomy .оот .01 
‘Acute, accurate observation of human 
behavior .от ‚от 
Attitude toward same-sex peers—pos- 
itive outer feeling tone .0X „от 
Rationality of behavior .от “qo 
Sociocentric concern—identifies with 
group goals „OI 090 
Realistic assignment of responsibility — .or der] 
Realistic, balanced self-perception „о ov 
Rational-internalized, socialized mo- 
tivation .о1 „ө 
Introspectiveness (inner) ‚от m 
Attitude toward opposite-sex peers— 
positive outer feeling tone bod .01 
Internal consistency of values (inner) — ... .0I 
Trustfulness (outer) A .01 


Optimism (mainly inner) 
Creativity (outer) 


.01 
Ho 


Functioning intelligence .05 
Insight 105 
Guilt—inner impulse (.то) 
Severity of parental control (outer) (.10) 
Supporter sae Б] 


* Parentheses indicate negative relationship (high on 
the task and low on the trait). 


16-year-olds: acute and accurate observation 
of human behavior, rationality of behavior, а 
friendly feeling tone toward the same-sex 
peers, and autonomy. 

For the boys, independent and self-directed 
behavior, or autonomy, is essential. Factors 
unique to the boys center around a socio- 
centric orientation, introspectiveness to-under- 
stand self, ego-differentiation of self and 
others, an accurate perception of "who does 
what,” and socialized motivations that have 
been rationally internalized. These factors 
point to a sincerely altruistic and fair person. 
The youth has a friendly feeling tone toward 
his same-sex peers, but his feeling toward 


De. 


ME 
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girls seems not to be crucial for good peer 
relations at this age. 

Factors unique for the girls are of a some- 
what different nature; many of them appear 
to explain a subdivision of the task which 
might be named “Getting Along with Oppo- 
site-Sex Age-Mates.” The factors significant 
for the girls are not only important in hetero- 
sexual relations, but are essential in fostering 
These factors*seem to support cultural 

Т TABLE 2 
VARIABLES SIGNIFICANT FOR EMOTIONAL 

INDEPENDENCE (Outer) Task 


SIGNIFICANCE 
Lever 


Mate FEMALE® 


VARIABLE 


‚от .05 


.оот ses 
identification—same-sex par- 

ent -01 ane 
Attitude toward father as authority 


|. Positive inner feeling .ої 
tionally - appropriate emotional 
Teactivity (inner) .01 
d accurate observation of human 
__ behavior : +0 
_ Attitude toward same-sex peers— 
ftiendly outer feeling tone Ж .01 
Attitude toward opposite-sex peers— 
ndly outer feeling tone e 
Autonomy aS .OI 
pd of behavior «d ‚от 
i Па] consistency of values (inner) ... „OI 
Trustfulness (outer) Д6, .0I 
Optimism (mainly inner) ac от 
Oreativity (outer) vt ‚от 
quictioning intelligence we +05 
еа os +10 
‘Stilt—inner impulse 4 (.10) 
Severity of parental control (outer) (.10) 


“tag Parentheses indicate negative relationship (high on 
Ф, 


‘task and low on the trait). 


demands for the girl subtly to structure the 
onment to her own ends, inasmuch as 
the culture pattern does not condone her 
openly aggressing to do so. The 16-year-old 
Birl successful in peer relations has positive, 
неш life aims and values and expresses 
€ creatively in action. { 
ables 2 through 7 point up the great dif- 
ferences in discriminating factors for the sexes 
4nd suggest the importance of cultural deter- 
ts in such differences. The great varia- 
ty in crucial factors for the sexes is one of 


TABLE 3 


VARIABLES SIGNIFICANT FoR EMOTIONAL 
INDEPENDENCE (INNER) Task 


SIGNIFICANCE 
Leven 
VARIABLE Marr FEMALE 
Insight +01 +05 
Sources of morality systems—same- 
sex parent +001 Bos 
Primary identification—same-sex par- 
ent Hoi e. 
Attitude toward father as authority ) 
—positive inner feeling .о1 Soi) 
Situationally-appropriate emotional re- 
activity (inner) ‚от att 
Acute, accurate observation of human 
behavior SAN +01 
Impulse behavior identity—overt be- 
havior direct expression of spon- 
taneous inner impulse aide от 


Autonomy +Or 
Rationality of behavior .01 
Introspectiveness (inner) +01 
Creativity (outer) +01 
Functioning intelligence _ 405 


the most clear-cut findings of the study; it 
points up general differences in socializing 
adolescent boys and girls and suggests how 
our culture promotes these differences. 
Boys, it seems, are permitted in our culture 
much more freedom in the expression of 
their emotionality and sexuality. The code 
demands conformity from girls; they must 
express their feelings only in culturally ap- 


TABLE 4 


VARIABLES SIGNIFICANT FOR Sex Rore (Ourer) Task 


SIGNIFICANCE 
Leven 


VARIABLE Mare FrMALE* 


Situationally - appropriate emotional 


reactivity (inner) +01 
Primary identification—same-sex par- 

ent 01 а: 
Sources of morality systems—same- 

sex parent +05 ае, 


Attitude toward opposite-sex peers— 


outer feeling tone 5 +001 
Attitude toward mother as authority 

—Positive inner feeling T .о1 
Attitude toward father authority— 

negative feeling (inner) саб (.10) 
Guilt—inner impulse Er (10) 


*Parentheses indicate negative relationship (high on 
the task and low on the trait). 
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TABLE 5 


VARIABLES SIGNIFICANT For Sex Rore (INNER) Task 


SIGNIFICANCE 
LeveL 


VARIABLE Mare FEMALE* 


Situationally - appropriate emotional 


reactivity (inner) .о1 .о1 
Primary identification—same-sex раг- 

ent Or aes 
Sources of morality systems—same- 

semparent +05 „Ж. 


Attitude toward opposite-sex peers— 


friendly inner feeling .о1 
Internal consistency of values (inner) 
Creativity (outer) ene .OI 
Attitude toward same-sex peers— 

friendly inner feeling “2 105 
Attitude toward father authority— 

negative feeling (inner) (.10) 
Guilt—inner impulse à (.10) 
Severity of parental control (outer) — ... (.10) 


* Parentheses indicate negative relationship (high on 
the task and low on the trait). 


proved ways and, characteristically to date, 
the culture has rewarded suppression of emo- 
tions, especially many positive ones. It has 
demanded that girls retain “little lady” char- 
acteristics while at the same time taking on 
a very different social role. In order to do 
this, girls are much more prudent and cir- 
cumspect in working through the tasks, and 
they attack them with a more thoughtful, 


TABLE 6 
VARIABLES SIGNIFICANT FoR CONSCIENCE, MORALS, 
Varurs Task 
SIGNIFICANCE 
LeveL 
VARIABLE Mate FEMALE 
Realistic assignment of responsibilit .Or т 
Realistic balanced self-perception a ‚о Эр 
Rational-internalized, socialized moti- 
vation от .от 
Emotional stability (outer) .ої от 
Acute, accurate observation of human х 
behavior .ої 
Sociocentric locus of concern—identi- a 
fies with group goals -01 on 
Autonomy „OI Д 
Introspectiveness (inner) 0I xr 


Conformity to external code 


Potential intelligence y 
Superego strength (inner) p lor 
Functioning intelligence m 05 
Insight oa los 


calculated approach. Girls seem to be forced 
by the culture to grow up more by evolution; 
boys more by revolution. 

It is hypothesized tha? these cultural pres- 
sures on girls growing up may account for 
the results showing a residue of covert feel- 
ings which the girls are never given an 
opportunity to express. The whole question 
of the undesivability of emotional expression, 
which the American culture has tended to 

У 
promote, has wide ramifications for both 
sexes, but it appears to'be particularly impor- 
tant for girls. The apparent congruence of 
levels of overt and covert emotional independ- 
ence, but the lack of this same congruence in 
connection with the achievement of an ap- 
propriate inner (covert) and outer (overt) 


TABLE 7 


VARIABLES SIGNIFICANT FOR ACHIEVEMENT OF 
INTELLECTUAL SKILLS Task 


Е 
SIGNIFICANCE 
LEVEL 
VARIABLE Mare FEMALE 
Functioning intelligence m «05 
Potential intelligence .OI see 
Internal consistency of values (inner) .от An 
Creativity (outer) „от ed 
Optimism (mainly inner) +05 Se 


Attitude toward same-sex peers—posi- 
tive outer feeling tone 


wee „OI 
Emotional stability (outer) 


eee .01 


sex role, especially clearly shown for girls, is 
food for thought and re-evaluation of the 
cultural mores that confuse sex roles and curb 
socialization. 

The importance of autonomy in both sexes 
for satisfactory peer relations is shown; its 
somewhat greater importance for the boys 
stands out in this task in contrast to its im- 
portance for the girls in achieving emotional 
maturity. One also notes the need to have 
an active, participating role in the peer group 
if one is to have good relations with it. The 
findings reiterate the importance of good peer 
relations as being closely tied to all other de- 
velopmental tasks, and also show that good 
peer relations seem to have primarily an 
affect base. 

. Within the limitations of the data, the 
importance of proper identification with the 


ЕЧ 
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same-sex parent highlights the entire analysis; 
this of course assumes that this same-sex 
parent has learned his proper sex role. The 
great importance 8f acute and accurate ob- 
servation of others’ behavior and insight into 
itis also revealed. The noting of a friendly 
"attitude toward the same-sex peers as an im- 
portant discriminatory factor again empha- 
sizes the importance of prope identification 
patterns. ы è 
On almost all tasks, emotiongl features, 
self-understanding, rational socialized moti- 
vation, and self-directed rational behavior are 
much more discriminatory than the level of 
functioning intelligence, although it fre- 
quently appears at the .o5 level of significance. 
A high level of functioning intelligence, in 
turn, is dependent upon an absence or mini- 
mum of emotional blocks. The frequency of 
insight is also a highly relevant factor. It 
seems that more emphasis needs to be put 
Onedeveloping affective characteristics and 
learning personal and social adjustment, and 
attention paid to intellectual ability 
and accomplishment per se, if one is to be 
“Well socialized in our culture. The impor- 
“tance of emotional conditioning appears re- 
peatedly. "This point again raises the vital 
issue of how to condition the child so he can 
€xpress his emotions in ways approved by 
Society, and a consideration of what existing 
societal mores may be stumbling blocks. 
Worth special note are those factors which 
strikingly differentiate achievers from non- 
achievers (ie, p value of .оот), and hence 
‘Make a significant difference for these Ss. 
For girls, friendly outer feeling tone toward 
ys is essential for the sex role (outer) task; 
again cultural forces seem to be operant, 
Since the reverse is not found. Outer con- 
formity to the external code is essential for 
Birls for the conscience, morals, values task; 
the importance of this variable is emphasized 
by the fact that for no other task (for either 
Sex) is this factor significant at more than the 
20 level. For boys, adoption of morality 
Systems of same-sex parent is crucial for 
achieving both inner and outer emotional 
independence; and ego-directiveness is sig- 
üficant at .оот level of significance for boys 
who get along well with age-mates. These 


АП girls in the sample are identified with same-sex 


- Parent; there are seven boys whose primary identifica- 


tions are with the opposite-sex parent. 


conditions all focus on cultural pressures that 
make for sexual differences and reinforce the 
same pattern of differences, bending the girl 
toward submissiveness and conformity, and 
directing the boy toward autonomy. 

Those factors which were considered and 
found to be irrelevant for achievement of the 
tasks also tell a part of the story. In short, 
they seem to show that it is the covert feel- 
ings and motivations of the individual that 
bear much more weight than some of his 
overt, observable behavior; however, in*some 
areas he finds it difficult to hide his inner 
feelings. 

Another conclusion comes from the con- 
tinual reoccurrence of the same findings 
rather than from their high statistical signifi- 
cance. Doggedly reappearing is the fact that 
children whose parents exercised severe con- 
trol in their formative years were hindered 
on accomplishment of the tasks. Tied in- 
evitably with this type of home background 
was an inner feeling of guilt about impulsivity 
which, in turn, impeded mature emotional 
reactivity. Such severe parental control stifles 
the growth of emotional, personal security 
and results in the child’s sensing himself as 
worthless as an individual; when he feels 
ego-impelled this inner feeling brings with 
it guilt feelings which he must repress, Thus, 
one framework of adjustment—a healthy, 
positive, self-directing, confident self-concept 
—is stifled in its development. It is important 
to note, however, that this pattern appeared 
only in the analyses of the girls; this is prob- 
ably because homes in this culture have more 
severely controlled girls. This vicious circle 
has often been described in the literature 
in recent years; the present finding is but 
another confirmation of it. Summarily, those 
16-year-olds who are well socialized appear 
to be self-directed but not self-centered. 


Qualitative Analysis 


It is very important to accumulate infor- 
mation about the manifest components of 
behavior in relation to given factors, but this 
must be supplemented by additional insight 
to understand the particular dynamics oper- 
ating in the individual. Therefore, against 
the backdrop of significant factors, clusters 
and patterns of factors, case studies were made 
of six adolescents who uniquely achieved on 
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the five tasks, with the hope that such descrip- 
tions would vitalize the statistical analyses 
and translate some of these findings from 
abstractions to meaningful reality in terms of 
living adolescents. 

The rankings of the three boys and three 
girls studied because of their extremely high, 
low, or inconsistent rankings on the develop- 
mental tasks correspond on their rankings on 
the variables identified by the statistical analy- 
ses as significant for each task. They rank “as 
they should” on most of the factors, but some 
few instances do point up clearly the fact 
that occasionally a child achieves or does 
not achieve because one factor may greatly 
overshadow the others, either from environ- 
mental conditions or because of his own 
outlook—or, more often, from a combination 
of both. For both the detailed case studies 
and the specific rankings on each factor, the 
reader is referred to the full account of this 
study (6). Suffice it to say here that the 
six case studies show that the previous life 
experiences of these six adolescents related 
to the presence or absence of traits significant 
for achievement of the tasks in a meaningful 
pattern, and further that these experiences 
had tended to nurture or stifle development 
of these characteristics, This, in turn, in- 
fluenced the individual’s concept of himself 

and his manner of approaching each new 
developmental task, and subsequently his 
accomplishment of the task. 


Highly Socialized Adolescents 


The highly socialized boy and girl have 
more nearly common patterns of factors 
and developmental life experiences than the 
others; but even here one sees sex differences 
operating, both in the individual and in the 
environment. 


Herbert Bond? has much less need to conform 
than does Ann Harper. Both were fortunate enough 
to grow up in homes where they were accepted 
and where they were made to feel they counted as 
individuals. The family relationships were tightly 
knit and both were able to see themselves as having 
secure places in the family. The fact that this was 
even more so for Herb reappears in his having even 
more desirable relations with age-mates than Ann 
does. Interaction of family members is harmo- 
nious, with the result that these children learned to 
maintain harmony in other social relations. They 
have been taught the meaning and value of work 


т Fictitious names are used for all Ss. 


and have internalized the need for working. Con- 
trols were exercised when necessary, but the par- 
ents attempted to help the child understand the 
rationality of them. The parents themselves were 
well adjusted and not unduly striving to maintain 
or change their status in society. Thus, since they 
were acceptant of their own mode of life, the 
identifying child likewise accepted his. On this 
foundation the youngsters began school, and be- 
cause they were well-socialized, the school eagerly 
accepted them айа worked to further their social- 
ization. Each new successful accomplishment made 
the next one easier for Ann and Herb. 


For these well-socialized adolescents it 
seemed to be important that both had flexi- 
bility, maturity, and skill in interpersonal 
relations without too great emotional involve- 
ment; stable home backgrounds; and kind, 
interested, and accepting parents. Ann and 
Herb reflect comparable constellations of 
factors and achieve comparable healthy pat- 
terns of socialization. 


Poorly Socialized Adolescents * 


The poorly socialized individuals have the 
same consistently low ratings at all ages and 
show clearly how one attacks each new de- 
velopmental task in the light of his previous 
experiences. 


Both Martha Gates and Ned Foster are narcissis- 
tic and starved for affection. They exert all their 
energies toward seeking the love of which they 
have been deprived, but they do so in very differ- 
ent ways, each the result of the unique combina- 
tion of biological, personality, and social factors. 
Their lot in early life was not good; neither had a 
sound home base from which to operate nor 
exemplary parents with whom to identify. 

Martha is an example of a child deprived in the 
physical, cultural, and intellectual areas. She has 
responded psychologically by passive submission 
and strives to make herself invisible in order to 
avoid any condemnation. Her low intellectual fa- 
cility, coupled with her lack of any keen powers of 
observation and insight, has caused her to be non- 
plussed and overwhelmed by her environment. This 
behavior may also be more appropriate to the outer 
world which has been more disinterested and ignor- 
ing of her than actively rejecting. Mrs. Gates in 
particular has shown a desire not to be bothered 
by Martha, and a lack of interest in her rather 
than any active antagonism. In her school also she 
has been more ignored than scapegoated. Conse- 
quently in the home and in the school, there was 
actually little for Martha to fight back at except 
a nebulous rejection. Since she is not gifted with 
capacities for coping with her environment in a 
retaliative manner, she has simply succumbed—but 
has not been happy to do this. She is in a per- 
petual state of inner conflict, and thus uses energy 
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that might otherwise be put to more constructive 
ends to cope with it. Her rejection, poor family 
relations, and concept of herself as being worth- 
y less have made her fgel it futile to try to succeed 
as her peers do. Shé has adopted the fatalistic 
attitude that it is the world that causes her to lose; 
and since the whole world is against her, it is too 
much to try to remedy her situation. This attitude, 
coupled with her very limited abilities, has killed 
any zest for working on the common tasks for one 
herage. Martha has adopted an atfitude of resigna- 

tion and despair. , i 
Ned Foster, possibly because of his greater in- 
tellectual ability and keener insight, takés steps to be 
retaliative to his poor lot in life. Moreover, Ned's 
mother actively and openly rejects him, so he feels a 
greater need to retaliate and also has greater ca- 
расійеѕ and imagination to devise means, both 
Y. conscious and unconscious, to do so. Much of his 
energy is directed compulsively to expressing hos- 
tility toward his parents, particularly his mother. 
Because he gives vent to his hostile feelings in such 
negative ways, he continually handicaps himself—he 
does not win the affection he craves either from 
her or his age-mates. His failure to win affection 
makes him even more antagonistic and the vicious 
| Gircl® widens. Thus it has been for Ned through- 
_ ош his school history, and his peer relations have 
become constantly worse. This, in turn, has made 
more bitter and negative in his approach to 
| all developmental tasks. In fact, he expends his 
energy aggressively fighting the world by means 
Which are self-defeating; then he paranoically with- 
| draws to his only real friends—animals and an older 


Woman to whom he is attached—or he seeks solace 
in reading. Because of his superior ability, he 
leves comparatively well academically in spite 
Of these disturbing forces. 
ifferent constellations of factors account for Mar- 
tha’s and Ned’s poor achievement on the develop- 
Mental tasks. However, their failures have made 
1 them more discouraged and more ready to strike 
| Out at the world, but each does it in the way his 
Uniqueness prompts. 


The inconsistent achievers are examples 

the same levels of achievement on the 

Same tasks, but the constellations of respon- 

| Sible factors, and even more strikingly their 
|| 
| 
І 


| Inconsistently Socialized Adolescents 


evelopmental histories, have been diver- 
Bently opposed. 
Unfortunately, not all adolescents have 
| healthy, desirable patterns to copy. More- 
Over, parents sometimes attempt to live out 
their conflicts through their children. Both 
conditions hinder the socialization process. 
Donna Swift is a striking example of one who 
found both problems major in her environment. 


ws. Swift was both very poorly adjusted and 
Strongly desirous of solving her own problems 


through Donna, her eldest daughter. This seems 
to be a frequent picture of American family dy. 
namics, and it is usually the eldest son or daughter 
who must bear the brunt of the parent's neurotic 
needs. Donna, cowed by her mother's aggressive 
demanding that she conform to a rigid adult code, 
was not able to reject the patterns forced on her. 
It was also all-important for her to conform to 
the adult authority patterns of her school Her 
identification with her mother causes her in turn to 
preach the adult code and antagonize her peer 
group, and makes her adhere to a somewhat dis- 
torted code. This further alienates her peers. She 
reacts by showing a proud isolation, and in,order 
to remain acceptable in her own eyes, she “goes 
all out" for what she succeeds at, and thus mini- 
mizes the importance of her other failures to herself. 
This is especially important in her case, because 
from the beginning she struggled to achieve in her 
peer society. Unfortunately, her mother was not 
capable of understanding what was happening to. 
Donna, nor did her teachers. She has the ability 
to be insightful into her dilemma, but it is likely 
she will not be, for her rigidity was adopted to 
protect herself against her inferiority feelings and 
her guilt over her strong unconscious antagonism to 
authority. Only deep therapy could hope to free 
her. . 
Lloyd Abbott, while presenting the same com- 
pensatory achievement on the same tasks, is prob- 
ably using compensation as a desirable defense 
mechanism, When physiological maturation makes 
defense no longer necessary, he may readily, easily, 
and insightfully discard it. His family has generally 
provided a stable, secure base from which Lloyd 
has been able to establish life for himself, and he 
has moved in a rather wide area. The lad's fairly 
clear-cut middle-class principles seem possibly to 
have come from the church as well as from the 
home. Lloyd accepts and lives by the conventional 
code of morality, apparently much more rationally 
than blindly. While part of his motivation may be 
to get along with as much comfort and as little 
stress or censure as possible, it also appears that he 
does it because it makes sense to him, and because 
he likes people and intends to observe their rights. 
Lloyd behaves morally largely because he believes 
in it—partly, of course, to insure his creature com- 
forts through social expediency, but not nearly so 
much as he feigns. He gets genuine satisfaction 
from his friendly interaction with others, and from 
an unconscious sense of doing the morally right 
thing. The general congruence of Lloyd's self- 
concept and his behavioral self is very high—he is 
what he thinks himself to be. In academic work 
he succeeds because of his superior intelligence, his 
efficiency, and because when there is pressure on 
him, he mobilizes his resources with a minimum 
of effort. 

The one area in which Lloyd's development has 
lagged is in achieving an appropriate sex role, both 
overt and covert. This seems to stem from a general 
lack of drive and his passivity, in addition to his 
vague identifications with male figures. Possibly 
in this area added years will bring maturity, but 
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Lloyd does not have much push to grow up and 
assume the responsibilities of the heterosexual rela- 
tions that come with maturity. His moral life 
does not involve conflict, and he goes along enjoying 
his play and procrastinates with a casual, “I don’t 
date; I guess I’m just not interested.” This is per- 
haps an accurate appraisal by Lloyd of his adjust- 
ment—he is not interested and he does not know 
why, nor does he question why. From Lloyd's 
casual approach to all life, one would think that his 
inconsistent achievement on the tasks might be more 
coincidental than the result of any marked attempt 
at compensation, 

Dopna and Lloyd portray the same patterns and 
equal over-all levels of achievement on the tasks, 
but this achievement has a very different meaning 
for each and a very different genesis and develop- 
mental history in each. Parental pressures were 
great in Donna’s case and she adopted their prin- 
ciples to give her a moral code at variance with 
her innner feelings. No such pressures were on 
Lloyd; he adopted his code because it made sense 
to him, and because he likes people and intends 
to observe their rights; his principles are reality- 
oriented and well integrated and there is a spon- 
taneous inner feeling behind his social action. Both 
achieve in academic areas for more nearly similar 
reasons; both do it to please adults. But Donna 
needs this as a compensation for her low peer 
status, whereas Lloyd is careful to be acceptable to 
his peers. Donna's overt sexual behavior likewise 
exemplifies her compensatory mechanism whereas 
Lloyd’s is probably largely retarded development. 
Donna is neurotically compensating on tasks to 
remain acceptable to herself when failure to de- 
velop in all areas in early adolescence, traceable 
to the parental pressures, alienated her peers. Lloyd 
is compensating constructively and positively. 


In conclusion, several other questions are 
raised by the inconsistent achievers: Is it 
significant, or merely fortuitous, that the 
equivalent rankings for the inconsistent 
achievers are on the same developmental 
tasks? Is this the most common compensa- 
tory pattern for youth in American culture? 
If so, why? Does the fact that the conscience, 
morals, values task and the developing of in- 
tellectual skills task, both perhaps intellectu- 
ally based, again cluster here while the sex role 
tasks, both overt and covert, are at the lower 
extremes in rating have significance for the 
answer? Although no final conclusions can 
be drawn from these data, it is hypothesized 
that this is a pattern which is influenced by 
the biological and personality forces in the 
individual and promoted by our societal codes 
and institutions. 


SUMMARY 


The concept of developmental tasks en- 
compasses the general roblem of child- 
rearing in a culture. e aim of research 
pertinent to this concept will be to discover 
more of the variables that make for doing 
this effectively, and then to devise means 
for facilitating the socialization process. This 
study suggests some variables germane to 
adolescent socialization in a Midwestern 
American 'tommunity. It does this by statis- 
tically treating rich interdisciplinary case data 
on 15 sixteen-year-old boys and 15 sixteen- 
year-old girls to isolate personality factors 
and social roles that are significant for the 
sex groups for the accomplishment of five de- 
velopmental tasks. In addition, six uniquely 
achieving cases are intensively studied to 
show the dynamics of a concrete situation 
and its importance. Each of these case 
studies aligns well with both the normative 
data and the dynamic approach. The ћай- 
ings stress the greater importance of emo- 
tionality and its expression in outlets satisfy- 
ing to the individual and acceptable to the 
society. If the adolescent is to accomplish 
successfully the developmental tasks required 
in his society, it is imperative that he master 
his impulsivity and accept himself, so that 
he can mobilize his energy to deal effectively 
with the social and cultural forces which 
impinge upon him. 
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ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PsycHoLocy 


GROUP PLAY THERAPY WITH MENTALLY RETARDED 
: 9 ' CHILDREN + 


FHE purpose of the current study is to 
f investigate psychological changes, as 
Æ indicated by performance the Re- 
_ vised Stanford Binet, Form L, the Grace 
Arthur Point Scale of Performance Tests, 
Revised Form II, the Rorschach, the Hag- 
gerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Scale, 
and the California Test of Personality, evoked 
if institutionalized endogenous mentally re- 
tarded children as the result of a nondirective 
‘group play therapy experience. 
— Specifically, it is hypothesized that (а) posi- 
therapeutic results, as determined by the 
ures used in this study (the Rorschach, 
California, and the Haggerty-Olson- 
ickman Behavior Rating Scale) will occur 
the result of nondirective group play 
erapy with institutionalized endogenous 
tally retarded children; (4) that increases 
intelligence, as determined by the measures 
Ч їп this study (the Revised Stanford 
Binet, and the Grace Arthur Point Scale of 
ormance Tests, Revised Form II) will 
as the result of nondirective group play 
apy with institutionalized endogenous 
ntally retarded children; and (с) that 
p^ is a relationship between changes in 
i telligence (as measured by the Binet and 
| the Grace Arthur) and changes in person- 
(as measured by the California, the Ror- 


"Schach, and the Haggerty, et al. Behavior 
_ Rating Scale). 


_ Кейш, of the Literature 

clatively few studies have been concerned 
therapy and the mentally defective child. 
erally, qualified opinion is that mental 
iency is largely of an immutable charac- 
d beyond limited psychotherapeutic aid. 
(36), Maslow and Mittelman (26), 
nder and French (2), and Lurie (25); 
ntion a few, have expressed or impli 
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this view. Benda says that “... the en- 
dogenous type is a developmental disorder 
starting in prenatal life and is, therefore, 
somewhat removed from an efficient thera- 
peutic influence after birth” (7, p. 183). 
Rogers states that for therapy the client must 
possess ". . . adequate intelligence for cop- 
ing with his life situation, with an intelli- 
gence rating of dull normal or above" (28, 
р. 74). Snyder, in commenting on this, notes 
that "actually, most of the more successful 
published cases have been those of persons of 
better than average intelligence . . . most 
therapists agree that at least dull normal intel- 
ligence is advisable" (30, p. 474). Axline (4) 
notes that little work has been done with the 
mentally handicapped child and recommends 
the active participation of the parents in work 
with this type of child? 

'The general statement that can be made 
from a survey of the published literature is 
that there have been few well-designed and 
effectively carried out experimental studies. 
The ambiguity of these results has done little 
to reconcile the diverging views concerning 
whether psychotherapy with the mentally re- 
tarded child is successful or unsuccessful. 
The studies that have been done have been 
primarily concerned with the refutation or 
demonstration of change in the areas of per- 
sonal adjustment and intellectual perform- 
ance. There is some suggestion in the liter- 
ture of favorable personality adjustment as 
the result of therapy, but this is ambiguous. 
The evidence with regard to changes in meas- 
ured intelligence due to therapy is also open 
to question. Nor is there müch that is well 
defined in the literature concerning the rela- 
tionship of personality and intelligence under 
therapeutic conditions, this relationship more 
often being assumed than demonstrated. 


2 Published reports of cases may be found in references 
т, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12. Experimental reports 
may be found in references 2, 13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 20, 
23, 37, and 38. 
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Selection of Children 


All of the children in the present study were from 
the Syracuse State School for the Mentally Retarded. 
"The author had access to the records of all of the 
children in the institution. He searched these, 
selecting children on the basis of three criteria: 
(а) they were white, (Р) they were between the 
ages of 5 and 12, and (c) they had been diagnosed 
by the institutional staff as "familial" in type. 
These cases were then studied individually and sev- 
eral cases were eliminated from the study when the 
author felt that there was more than ample room 
for disagreement about the diagnosis. To check on 
the accuracy of this double diagnosis (by the insti- 
tutional staff and the author) an abstract was made 
of the case folder material available for each child, 
and these abstracts were submitted to three judges 
(one neurologist and two psychologists) for con- 
firmation regarding the diagnoses of endogeneity. 
Using agreement between two of the three judges, 
as the criterion, question could be raised about only 
one of these children, 

For the 32 children as a whole, chronological ages 
varied from 86 to 140 months, with a mean age of 
120.8 months; length of residence in the institution 
varied from 4 months to 48 months, with a mean 
length of residence of 18.0 months; and the order 
of birth ranged from first to ninth. The environ. 
ment was rural for 5 of the 32 children, and urban 
for the remaining 27. As the criterion for con- 
sidering a member of the family mentally deficient, 
the author used residence at any time in an insti- 
tution for mental defectives or being termed men- 
tally deficient in the social worker's case history 
write-up on the basis of personal interview or test 
information, Only one child had no mentally 
defective relatives in his immediate family. 

Design 


The design of the study included three grou 
Group Play Therapy, Group Inactive, aaa Gub 
Movie, Group Inactive had no contact with the 
experiment other than to have pre- and posttesting 
experiences. Group Movie, it was felt, was neces- 
sary to control for two factors: the influence of the 
therapist's personality as such, and disturbance of 
the ins tutional routine, It is not here implied that 
therapy is carried on divorced from the personality 
of the tame sed The trend is to recognize the 
importance of the therapist’s personality and in fact 
to capitalize on it. It is implied, however, that 
while there is а соге of behavior common to all of 

«е activity of the therapist, yet there are important 
differences too. Group Movie was also considered 
necessary on the basis that one might justifiably 


have speculated that any positive changes that mi 
have ca had taken place pes bes Er 


children in the experimental group had the institu- 
tional routine relieved, and not because of the thera- 
peutic influence in the experimental group. To 
control for this “common core” of behavior and 
attitude in the therapist, and also to provide as 
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much vicarious experience as was possible, Group 
Movie was set up. Several short movies were shown 
or stories read during 14 one-hour sessions. A 
descriptive behavioral accoynt of what actually 
occurred was written by the author shortly after 
each session. Although it had originally been hoped 
that observers might be secured for this group, none 
were, because of the lack of available time on the 
part of potential observers. 


Testing о 


All pretesting was completed in the six-week 
period befoye play therapy began, and all post- 
testing was concluded in the six-week period fol. 
lowing the end of play therapy. Two examiners 
were used, both of whom had been recommended 
as competent for the specific tests they administered. 
The Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating 
Scale was completed for each child by the academic 
teachers of the institution. Qualitative comments 
regarding the test behavior of each child were 
solicited from the examiners, The examiners were 
aware of the general nature of the study, but they 
did not know either at the beginning or at the end 
of testing which children were in which group. 

So far as pretest results are concerned, Binet, IQ's 
ranged from 52 to 78, with a mean of 64.9. Per- 
formance Quotients on the Grace Arthur, Revised 
Form II, ranged from 46 to 9o, with a mean of 67.1. 
Raw Scores on Schedule A of the Haggerty-Olson- 
Wickman Behavior Rating Scale ranged from 12 
to 146, with a mean of 53.1. The higher score here 
indicates greater personality difficulty. On the Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality raw scores ranged from 
то to 40, with a mean of 26.6. 


Grouping 


Three groups of individually matched children 
were formed by the following procedure: the sum- 
mary face sheets of the Rorschach of each child 
were given to eight competent judges, with instruc- 
tions to rate each child in terms of his adjustment 
on a five-point rating scale, To establish reliability 
the eight judges were randomly assigned to two 
groups, and a Pearson correlation was computed 
between their combined ratings. For the first 
administration the correlation between the two 
groups of judges was .79. For the second adminis- 
tration, the correlation was found to be .77. Cor- 
relations of this magnitude would occur through 
the accidents of sampling in less than one sample 
in a hundred. When correlations between the rat- 
ings of pairs of judges were combined, using the 
z transformation (27), it was found that the com- 
bined 2 of the obtained magnitude, for both the 
pre- and posttestings, would occur through the 
accidents of sampling in less than one sample in 
a hundred. 

The ratings for each child by all of the judges 
were then summated, and a rank order of adjust- 
ment in terms of these summated ratings was made. 
Every third child was then placed in the same 
group. When ties in rank did occur, they were 
resolved by consistently placing the older child first. 


Group Pray THERAPY WITH RETARDED CHILDREN 


By this procedure the children were equated in 


terms of judges’ ratings of their total initial 
justment. 
d о determine whether the groups were equated 


in terms of their lengths of residence, chronological 
ages, and test performances, analysis of variance 
technique was used (29). Save for the Z and P 
number categories on the Rorschach the null 
hypothesis could not be rejected. Use of the 
analysis of covariance technique in handling the 
results reported below statisticaky equated the 
groups for pretest starídings. 


t 
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scale and to record a descriptive prose account of 
what had actually occurred during the sessions, 
The orientation of this running account was be- 
havioral rather than interpretative or evaluative. 
The therapist completed parallel reports, and all 
reports were completed as soon after each session 
as was practicable. 


Resutts * 


The first hypothesis states that there are no 
statistically significant changes in person- 


. TABLE 1 . 
Prescores AND ADJUSTED GAINS For THE VARIoUs Measures oF PERSONALITY * 


| Pray THERAPY 


Movie INACTIVE 


х Test Pretest ADJUSTED PRETEST ADJUSTED Pretest ADJUSTED 
MEAN Gain MEAN Gain MEAN Gain 

| California ** 27.09 —.56 26.90 —4.15 25.82 1.51 
| туе 67.18 —31.62 42.89 —21.48 50.91 84 
Rorschach Sum of Judges’ Ratings 15.70 2.23 14.90 1.06 15.36 2.66 
I" Rorschach Response Number 23.70 +91 24.20 —3.31 23.91 —2.10 
Rorschach C Sum 5.95 —1.51 4.55 —1.41 5.59 —2.53 

} Rorsehach F+-% 67.70 15.30 65.20 4.01 61.09 4.99 
i Rorschach F% 64.71 10.03 67.30 3.31 65.18 14.96 
Rorschach 4% 48.40 2.84 45-30 1.55 47.55 5.19 
Ri ch Z 8.65 „бо 5.85 —.39 13.73 —3.01 

Ф Rorschach Р Number 3.40 :75 2.40 .70 1.55 .87 
ich Number W 2.80 +03 2.00 +79 3.36 —.39 

— Rorschach Number D 17.70 —.64 17.50 —3.55 17.09 —1.10 
T. ach Number Dd 3.10 1.89 4.70 —1.08 3.36 —.28 
Rorschach Т/:К 20.80 —5.50 18.00 —4.56 17.00 —4.62 
Rorschach T/7R Black 22.40 —7.12 20.50 —6.68 18.64 —5.17 
Rorschach 7/:R Color 19.00 —3.77 14.70 —2.36 15.18  —3.98 
Rorschach T/7R Black Color 5.00 —.or 9.00* —4.95 6.09 —2.76 
* For the computations of adjusted gains see Snedecor (29, р. 322). mr 

**' The items on the California were summed to make one composite score. A lower score is indicative 

of better adjustment. 


*** Only Schedule A was used. The lower score is indicative of better adjustment. 


There were thus three fairly well matched groups. 
| Since it was felt that тт children would be too many 
to work with efficiently within a single play therapy 
Session, the 11 children in Group Play Therapy were 
divided into two equivalent groups using the same 
Procedure of summated judges’ ratings of their 

ch face sheets. 


Therapeutic Process 


Nondirective group play therapy, along the lines 

by Axline (4, 5, 6) and others (28, 18, 

24) was carried out with Group Play Therapy by 

€ author. The play therapy groups were seen 

twice a week for 50 minutes each session for a 
total of 29 sessions over a 16-week period. An 
attempt was made to have an observer present in 

| the playroom during each play session. This did 
‘Rot prove administratively feasible (because of the 
“Unayailability of observers). As it worked out, one 
Observer was present for fourteen sessions, one for 
Sessions and one for just one session. The 
n of the observers was to complete a rating 


ality, as determined by the measures used 
in this study, as a result of a nondirective 


3 A fairly extensive account of the actual happenings 
during the play therapy and movie group sessions is . 
contained in the dissertation, including a discussion of 
the limits of the therapy situation, relevant qualitative 
factors, and a summary of the bchavior of each child 
during the play therapy sessions. Included is a 
description of the procedures used to establish the relia- 
bility of the summaries and the observations. Briefly, 
the summaries appear reliable, and while complete 
agreement was not obtained in regard to every dimen- 
sion rated, there appeared to be considerable agreement. 
between the therapist and observer observations as indi- ^ 
cated by the rating scale used. Pertinent here are the 
findings that although there were important. differences 
in the play behavior of the two play therapy sub- 
groups, there was an essentially nondirective role played 
by the therapist in each of the subgroups. The only 
statistically significant change on the objective tests used 
when the two play therapy subgroups are compared is 
the greater change toward better adjustmént evidenced 
by one of the groups on Schedule A of the Haggerty- 
Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Scale. 
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group play therapy experience with institu- 
tionalized endogenous mentally retarded 
children. Table 1 indicates the relevant 
quantitative data. Analysis of covariance 
technique was used to equate statistically the 
groups on the initial testing. The mean pre- 
test scores and the mean adjusted gains (27) 
are reported. The F ratio for the HOW 
Behavior Rating Scale, Schedule A, is signifi- 
cant at well below the .от level of confidence, 
and the F ratio for ће РУ, of the Rorschach 
is significant at slightly below the .05 level of 
confidence, when the three experimental 
groups are compared simultaneously. These 
are the only statistically significant F's ob- 
tained. In terms of the results on the Be- 


TABLE 2 


PERFORMANCE ON THE MEASURES OF INTELLIGENCE 


——— 


Pray 
Irem Taerapy Move Inactive F 
„_—————— 
Binet 
Pretest 
mean 65.09 65.70 64.09 2.459 
Adjust 
gain —.63 3.75 2.85 
Grace Arthur 
Pretest 
mean 71.75 65.10 . +76: 
Adjusted 5 64.45 7639 
gain 40 4:07 .26 
havior Rating Scale by Haggerty-Olson- 


Wickman and the F% on the Rorschach at 
the respective levels of confidence cited, we 
must reject the null hypothesis that there 
was no difference in the changes effected in 


personality. 

In terms of the Haggerty, and using an 
adjusted £(27), the differences between 
Group Pla and Group Inactive 
were significant at below the .05 level of con- 
fidence, and the difference between Group 
Play Therapy and Group Movie was not 
statistically significant. The difference be- 
“tween Group Movie and Group Inactive was 
not statistically significant. adjusted 7% 
for the three comparisons were 4.951, 1.638, 
and 2.397 respectively, 

For the FY, of the Rorschach, the adjusted 
t for the difference between Group Inactive 
and Group Movie was signi at the .05 
level of confidence. "The differences between 


Group Play Therapy and Group Inactive, 
and Group Play Therapy and Group Movie 
were not significant. The adjusted 7% for 
the comparisons were 3:259, 1.712, and 1.284. 
The second hypothesis states that there are 
no statistically significant changes in intelli- 
gence, as determined by the measures used 
in this study (the 1937 Binet, Form L, and 
the Grace Arthur, Revised Form II) as the 
result of nondirective group play therapy ex- 
perience with institutionalized endogenous 
mentally retarded children. Table 2 indicates 
the mean pretest and the mean adjusted gains 
for each of the experimental groups. Neither 
of the variance ratios was significant. We 
may conclude that there were no statistically 
significant changes in intelligence as deter- 
mined by the measures used in this study. 


TABLE 3 


INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN CHANGES ON DIFFERENT 
MEASURES FOR THE THIRTY-TWO CHILDRENe 


——— 


Grace Сл Haco- Ror- 
Test Biver ARTHUR FORNIA GERTY SCHACH * 
Binet +124 ‚121 092 +002 
Grace Arthur .017 .084 +175 
California —.146 +325 
Rorschach * .098 


*Summated judges’ ratings. 


The third hypothesis states that there is 
no relationship between changes in intelli- 
gence (as measured by the Binet and the 
Grace Arthur) and changes in personality 
(as measured by the California Test of 
Personality, Schedule A, of the Haggerty- 
Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Scale, and 
summated judges’ ratings of Rorschachs). 
Here, because the relationship between gains 
or losses on the different measures is in focus 
regardless of the causal agents assumed to be 
operating, the data for the 32 children have 
been grouped together. Table 3 indicates the 
intercorrelations for all of the children for 
cach pair of measures. None of these rela- 
tionships is statistically significant. We may 
conclude that for the 32 children of the 
present study there was no evidence of any 
statistically significant relationship between 
changes in intelligence and changes in per- 
sonality, using the already indicated meas 
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| ures. (Parenthetically we might note that 
there was little agreement between changes 

* оп the different measures of personality or 
between changes on'the different measures of 
intelligence.) 


Discussion 


The Therapeutic Process 


| The aim of nondirective therapy is to pro- 
vide a situation where the client will be free 
from threat, free to examine and differentiate 
aspects of himself, his environment, and his 
relationship to his environment, and free to 
achieve new or different syntheses or integra- 
tions of meanings, and thus, finally, a more 
adequate adjustment. This adjustment is 
considered to be largely a function of the sort 
of self-perceptions the individual has and of 
the manner in which these are organized. 
The aim of therapy is the evolution of the 
“adequate self” (31). There are three aspects 
especially of nondirective therapy and phi- 
losophy that make essential contributions to 
this goal. First, there is assumed to exist a 


| 
| 
| drive toward psychological equilibrium ог 
| 


gre 


health, a drive that is not free to operate 
under great threat. Strong threats function 
to freeze or rigidify the individual’s percep- 
tions and meanings, and hence his behavior, 
and result in inadequate adjustment. Therapy 
acts to free the organism from threat. This 
drive toward the “maintenance and enhance- 
ment of self" (31) is assumed to exist in the 
mentally retarded as well as in his more for- 
tunately endowed neighbors. 

Second, in nondirective therapy the thera- 
Peutic process is viewed as primarily emo- 
tional rather than intellectual in nature. In 
Nondirective practice there is no direct 
attempt made to give the child insight, nor 
docs the child necessarily concern himself 
directly with his problem. Fleming and 
Snyder (18) observed that the children they 
treated made few, if any, references to their 
Personal problems, or to members of their 
family, and the like. In the current study, 
while there were some references by the chil- 

to their families and their feelings 

toward the institution, the surprising thing 
is that there were so few such references. 
_ “he assumption here is that the mentally re- 
_tarced child, despite his intellectual limita- 
tions, can grow in therapy because therapeutic 


€ 


progress does not depend on intellectual 
ability. 

Third, in nondirective therapy the relation- 
ship between therapist and client is viewed 
as crucial The personality of the therapist 
is not denied or negated, but rather is uti- 
lized. The therapeutic relationship is marked 
by warmth, stability, and permissiveness. 
The client is accepted as he is and the struc- 
ture of the relationship is such as to facilitate 
acceptance of the client by himself. Tech- 
niques are subordinate to the relationship. 
In this relationship the focus of the therapist 
is the feeling being expressed, and one of the 
functions of the techniques used is to induce 
or create an atmosphere where there can be 
free expression of such feeling, 

In the current experiment the therapeutic 
relationship varied greatly from child to 
child, not only in terms of the frequency of 
contact between the therapist and the child 
in the same session, but also in terms of the 
quality and development of the relationship. 
Some children seemed to wish to avoid any 
sort of contact for long periods of time. With 
some children, although the contacts were 
limited in number, they were laden with vital 
meaning for the children. With others the 
meaning of individual contacts could be 
ascertained only over a span of time, for they 
showed little involvement with any single 
interchange. The differences in relationships 
are suggestive of the fact that different chil- 
dren could use the therapist and the thera- 
peutic situation in unique fashions. 

Not only do children appear to make 
unique use of the therapeutic situation, but 
also it appears that different children start 
therapy from different points. Theoretically at 
least, it would seem to follow, then, that dif- 
ferent children may have different optimal 
points of termination of the group play 
therapy sessions. It may well be that the 
therapeutic experience was continued long 
enough for some of the children to show 
demonstrable results but not for others, 

It is worth noting that there were several 
factors that appeared to militate against an 
ideal nondirective situation; e.g, too many 
children in the play therapy groups for the 
therapist to reach all in the manner desired, 
incompatibility of some of the children, the 
emotional turbulence created in some chil- 
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dren by the violent expression of aggression 
of others, institutional staff complaints to the 
children about the noise emanating from the 
play room, and other probably less important 
factors. 

Although there were important qualitative 
differences between the two play therapy 
groups, of the five objective tests there were 
statistically significant differences only on the 
Haggerty. Here the group that was more 
aggressive, less cohesive as а group; and more 
involved in contact with the therapist made 
the greater gains in adjustment. There was 
a lack of associated change on the Rorschach 
and the California. 


The Nature of the Criteria 


No brief is made for the essential validity 
of the tests used in this study as the criteria 
for the evaluation of therapeutic gain, nor 
even necessarily for the reliability of the tests 
used. The Rorschach, for example, requires 
a good deal more research of a controlled and 
statistically sophisticated nature than has been 
forthcoming to date (15). The basic stand- 
ardization data for the Grace Arthur Revised 
Form II have not yet been published (3). 

In our own determination of agreement 
between changes in the different measures, 
grouping the 32 children r (since we 
were simply interested in changes, however 
caused) we found that there was statistically 
insignificant association between the Binet 
and the Grace Arthur. There was no statisti- 
cally significant agreement among the dif- 
ferent measures of ity either. Because 
of the small numbers, the homogeneity of the 
children and the relatively small range within 
which а occurred, the correlations may 
be spuri low. Even granting the influ- 
ences of the above factors, it would seem that 
there was little agreement between changes 
in the measures of personality, or between 
chang in the measures of personality and 
m above the 

er an uestion of agreement 
among different eee we know of м 
universally trustworthy criteria for evaluating 
therapy. Even psychological factors such as 
insight may not only be the result rather than 
the cause of therapy, but may conceivably also 
lead to poorer test results. (Increased insight 
may be synonymous with, or may lead to 
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greater awareness of one’s personal problems, 
for example, and thus seemingly indicate 
negative therapeutic results on a personality 
questionnaire when the therapeutic results 
may actually be positive in the sense that the 
client has achieved some insight.) Even if 
there are no changes on test data, we are not 
justified entirely in concluding that there 
have been no'therapeutic changes. It might 
well be that the instruthents used are too 
crude to pick up what may be subtle but 
important changes that may have occurred, 

Involved too is the question of who should 
make the evaluations. If there is disagree- 
ment between the client’s evaluation of suc- 
cess and/or the therapist’s evaluation of 
success, and/or the objective test data, which 
is right? Should the evaluations be based on 
symptom disappearance or on changes in the 
configurational aspects of what is presumed 
to be the deeper personality level? 

Even if test data did show a perfectecor- 
respondence with our subjective observations, 
there is far from universal agreement that 
increased aggression or decreased aggression, 
or increased sociability or decreased socia- 
bility, for example, is categorically a sign of 
therapeutic gain or loss. There is no univer- 
sal agreement that the withdrawn child is 
better adjusted because she later enters into 
more social activity or that the formerly con- 
stricted child is better because she later ех- 
presses aggression freely. 

Involved in this problem of therapeutic 
evaluation, too, is the question of when does 
one apply the criteria to determine thera- 
pue change—immediately after therapy has 

concluded (is it terminated by the 
therapist at some arbitrary point, or by the 
client, also possibly at some arbitrary point), 
ш n or two years later? 
or practical purposes at the present time, 
the best that can be done is to ре the 
limitations of the criteria used and to proceed 
with what seems reasonable, being certain to 
state explicitly the criteria used. 


The Quantitative Results 


There were significant changes in person- 
ality, as evidenced by our Uam ey on 
the Haggerty and the F% of the Rorschach. 
Group Play Therapy moved toward increased 
adjustment, in terms of the Haggerty, signifi- 
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cantly more than did Group Inactive, but the 
differences between Group Movie and Group 
* — Inactive and Group Play Therapy and Group 
Movie were not“ statistically significant, 
although the differences in this last compari- 
son were in favor of Group Play Therapy. 
Thus, of the three major measures of person- 
ality used, improved adjustment is reflected 

on only one. Y 
Unfortunately, there are, several factors 
which enter to contaminate the sHaggerty 
data, some of which’ cancel others but to 
unknown degrees. One of these factors is the 
fact that the children of Group Play Therapy 
œ became identified with the study for the 
teachers who did the ratings, because the play 
Sessions were held during school hours, and 
children had to leave and return to the 
assroom. It is true that the teachers knew 
all of the children who participated in the 
study (for they made ratings before therapy 
was begun) but it is likely that the children 
in Group Movie (where the sessions were 
held after school hours) and Group Inactive 
Were not as easily identified with the study. 
Any biases operating in the teachers with 
/ Терага to the experiment might reasonably be 
| expected to appear, although to an unknown 
in the ratings they made. But even 
if the bias operating was to “help” the experi- 
menter, the enormous changes for some of the 
ildren make it difficult not to accept at least 
| direction and some of the changes as real. 
this particular study (and this contributes 
1o our failure to dismiss the Haggerty gains 
for Group Play Therapy as simply contami- 
) there also is evidence to indicate that 
attitude of the teachers and of certain 
members was not entirely favorable. 
evidence is in the form of requests from 
€ teachers via the children that there be less 
Moise, remarks from attendants and other 
members marvelling at the activity and 
the amount of noise issuing from the play- 
Toom, and in the attitudes that may be pre- 
sumed to be operating when a teacher's class 
interrupted periodically by the leaving and 
Teturning of the pupils. Over and above this 
v ds the threat probably inherent to the institu- 
Onal personnel in considering a different 


It is important to emphasize here that if there 
Y disruption of the play therapy atmosphere, it 
to a lack of intimate knowledge of the study 
to any lack of spirit of cooperation. 


approach to children. Thorne (35), for 
example, speaks of the negative attitudes on 
the part of the personnel of an institution 
when a less discipline-oriented program ‘was 
being introduced. The logical possibility 
also exists, however, that if in the beginning 
these children constituted problems of a sort 
to the teachers, the thought that they were 
being given treatment of one form or another 
may have resulted in closer scrutiny of the 
children involved with an expectation of 
change, and/or possible changes in the atti- 
tudes of the teachers toward the children, 
and/or objective recognition of real changes 
due to therapy. In view of the fact that con- 
firming evidence is not available in the form 
of objective test data where the teachers and 
the problems inherent in an evaluation of 
their ratings were not involyed, we must hold 
the gains shown by Group Play Therapy sug- 
gestive but not conclusive of change. 

Using analysis of covariance chains the 
F% of the Rorschach was the only other 
measure used that showed statistically sig- 
nificant changes between our experimental 
groups. 

Using а £ for the comparison of two groups 
at a time, the differences between Group 
Inactive and Group Movie were found to be 
significant at between the or and .o2 levels 
of confidence. The differences between 
Group Play Therapy and Group Inactive, 
and Group Play Therapy and Group Movie 
were not statistically significant. The vari- 
ances were approximately equal for all com- 
parisons. These differences between the 
three experimental groups would seem to 
indicate that the trend in institutional en- 
dogenous mentally retarded children, in this 
institution at least, is toward an increase in 
FY, and that the procedure carried on in 
Group Movie had a diminishing effect on the 
РУ, whereas the procedure in Group Play 
Therapy had no comparable effect. ‘The 
analysis of covariance ratio was significant at 
just slightly below the .05 level of confidence. 
Since there was no confirming evidence on 
either the Rorschach or the other measures 
of increased “intellectual constriction” or 
“anxiety” associated with the increase in F97, 
it is difficult to explain these changes on an 
other than chance basis. 
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SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Thirty-two institutionalized, endogenous, 
mentally retarded children, divided into three 
individually matched groups, were used in an 
investigation into the personal and intellec- 
tual changes, and the interrelationships be- 
tween such changes, evoked as the result of 
an experience in nondirective, group play 
therapy. Play therapy was carried on with 
one of the groups, while the other two groups 
served as control groups. Statistically signifi- 
cant increases in adjustment were found for 
the play therapy group only on the Hag- 
gerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Scale. 
There was no statistically significant change 
for any of the groups on either the Binet or 
the Grace Arthur. In grouping the 32 chil- 
dren together to determine the relationships 
between changes on the different measures 
^ euer significant relationships were 
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structs,” 
‘Person’s perceptual system varies as he suc- 


CHANGES IN INTERPERSONAL PERCEPTIONS FOLLOWING 
Ч SOCIAL INTERACTION?! 


JAMES BIERI 
The Ohio State University 


Is research is concerned with the social 
interaction oJ two individuals. It 
attempts to measure the effects of this 
interaction in terms of the changes produced 
in the way each participant perceives the 
other. The general problem posed is: How 
does the way we perceive another person 
nge as a result of interacting with that 
person? No attempt is made to relate the 
perceptual changes to variables such as the 
particular kinds of group processes or roles 
which the individuals take. However, the 
present study does set out to demonstrate that 


measurable changes do occur and that these 


ges have directionality in terms of the 
individual's perceptions of himself. 

"The specific hypothesis to be tested in this 
study has evolved from two systematic corol- 
laries of the Psychology of Personal Con- 
The first of these states that a 


Gessively construes or perceives events. The 


“other corollary involved here is that to the 


t that one person understands another, 
€ may play a role in a social process with 

person. Assuming that under- 
g another individual involves predict- 
his behavior, a person's predictions of 
's behavior may be said to reveal how 
perceives that other individual. If it is 

that our perceptions of others are 


“constantly changing as a result of social inter- 
action, 


then, over a period of time, a series of 


ош predictions of the behavior of others 


a 


During the course of a period of free re- 


should reflect the changes in our perceptions 
of them. 

an attempt was made to determine 
Possible dimensions upon which these 


degree of Master 
ty. The writer is 


perceptual changes occur. It was noted 
that when group members, after intervals 
of interaction, were asked to predict each 
other’s responses to the situations depicted 
on the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study, 
the predictions of responses shifted toward 
greater agreement with their own responses. 
It may be expected that many variables are 
playing a part in producing the changes in 
perception, These variables might include 
the types of relationships in the roles the 
participants play in the interaction situation, 
the nature of the task given the participants, 
and the participants’ prior acquaintanceship 
with each other. 

In the present experiment, a relatively 
simple type of social interaction was selected 
to produce the changes in interpersonal per- 
ceptions. Two individuals of the same sex, 
who were relative strangers to each other, 
were put into an interaction situation char- 
acterized by considerable freedom of ex- 
pression. "The experimenter structured the 
subjects’ interaction so that they discussed 
and came to conclusions on common ex- 
periences and preferred activities. "This type 
of interaction could be described as a con- 
structive role-relationship experience in which 
attainment of mutual agreement and accept- 
ance is emphasized. As the interaction pro- 
ceeds, a progressive change in each of the 
participants’ perceptions of the other may be 
expected. Specifically, it is hypothesized that 
the changes will be in the direction of per- 
ceiving the other individual as more similar 
to oneself, as a result of increasing agreement 
with and knowledge about the other person. 
This change in perception following inter- 
action can be measured by comparing suc- 
cessive predictions of another’s behavior. 

The following experimental hypothesis is 
investigated: An individual will perceive 
another person as more similar to himself 
after a period of constructive interaction than 
before this interaction has occurred, 
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М=тнор 
Subjects 


Students in the beginning undergraduate course 
in psychology at the Ohio State University were 
the subjects (Ss) for the experiment. Inasmuch as 
this course is required for all undergraduates in the 
university, the Ss represented a variety of major 
areas. All students in the course are required to 
serve as Ss for psychological experiments. The Ss 
went through the experimental procedure in pairs. 
The members of each pair were of the same sex 
and an attempt was made to obtain each member 
of a pair from different sections of the course. 
А few of the pairs were students in the same section 
with only a nodding acquaintanceship, and the 
majority were total strangers to one another. Half 
of the pairs were assigned to an experimental group 
and half to a control group. Table r indicates the 
number, age, sex, and marital status of experimental 
and control groups. 


TABLE 1 


Aor, Sex, AND MARITAL STATUS оғ EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL GROUPS 


_—————————— 


Toran N MEAN 50 Ma- 
Group N Matz Femare CA CA RIED 
Experi- Ё 
men! 2 16 10 19.91 I. I 
Control 26 16 10 19.97 ad o 


Predicting Instrument 


The criteria for selecting the predicting instru- 
ment were: (a) that it be of a fair degree of interest 
to the S in terms of social stimulus value and (4) 
that it be relatively short and easy to administer. 
For this purpose, a modified version of the Rosen- 
zweig Picture-Frustration Study (P-F Study) was 
selected. The usual pictures for the P-F Study 
were used. However, a multiple-choice response 
system was devised. Three possible responses for 
each picture were given: one of the three being 
intropunitive, one impunitive, and one extrapuni- 
tive. No attempt was made to control the number 
of ¢go-defensive, obstacledominant, ог need-per- 
sistive responses on the multiple-choice alternatives. 
The scoring manual for this test (3) lists the most 
frequent types of responses to each picture and for 
each of the three categories. These responses were 
Utilized in the present multiple-choice system. In 
cases where по responses of a certain type for a 
given picture were listed in the manual, the writer 
made up a response of that type for the situation 
depicted. The responses were presented to Ss in 
rotated order so that one type of response did not 
always appear in the same position among the three 
alternatives. The rationale behind the type of 
response selected, the frequency with which certain 
responses occurred in a given protocol, and shifts 


from one type of response to another played no part 
in the present study. 


Interaction Situation ў 


The primary requirements for the interaction 
situation were: (а) it should be a constructive role 
relationship, ie. both members contribute to the 
discussion of a common task on which some agree- 
ment is to be reached and in which some degree of 
mutual acceptance is obtained, (Р) it should provide 
for a maximum of interaction in a relatively short 
period of time, айй (с) the problems to be dis- 
cussed should be of such a nature as to be common- 
place or ordinary in terms of everyday experiences. 

To this end, two topics for discussion were 
selected. The first of the two situations had to do 
with a discussion of several aspects of the psychol- 
ogy course both students were taking. Such topics 
were selected, in part, because they centered about 
а common experience of both members and as such 
could serve as an “ice-breaker.” 

The second topic of the interaction situation had 
to do with an hypothetical vacation which the two 
Ss were to spend together. Although this deviated 
from the ordinary inasmuch as it involved imagin- 
ing they had plenty of money, it did involva the 


interests and desires of each participant in an under- , 


taking which was conceivably within the life possi- 
bilities of both of them. be 


Experimental Group Procedure 


The two Ss were brought into a room and seated 
at different desks in such a manner as not to be 
directly visible to each other without turning. Each 
S entered identifying information on a slip of paper. 
He was then given the modified P-F Study de- 
scribed above, indicating his answers on an answer 
sheet. Instructions to Ss were: 

You notice there are 24 situations depicted in this 
booklet. On this other sheet, there are three responses 
indicated for each of the 24 situations. You are to 
select from the three responses presented for each 
picture the one response which you feel you would 
most likely give in the situation depicted, On the 
answer sheet provided, write the letter a, 6, or ¢ of 
the response you select opposite the number of the 
picture. Remember, for each picture select the response 


peu you would most likely give in the situation 


At times, an S would ask, "Do you mean the 
response I should give or would give?" In such 
cases, the directions were repeated with emphasis 
upon the words would most likely give. Queries 
were few, and most Ss grasped the directions 
immediately. 

Following this initial self-response to the Р.Р 
Study, the experimenter (Е) asked Ss if they knew 
each other. This was usually followed by negative 
replies from both members, Then E asked each 5 
in which section of the psychology course he was. 
The responses to these few questions formed the 
basis of the early interaction of the two individuals. 
Occasionally, spontaneous remarks were made by 
one or both partners, but in all cases verbal com- 


i . 


) INTERPERSONAL PERCEPTIONS FOLLOWING SOCIAL INTERACTION 


munication between the partners was minimal at 
this stage of the experiment. 
Subsequent to the two queries of E, the Ss were 
= told that although they didn't know each other 
very well, each was now to fill out the P-F Study 
as he felt the other individual filled his out. Re- 
sponses to this request were varied. Most Ss hesi- 
tated slightly and then proceeded to work. Others 
laughed slightly or smiled as they began. A few 
protested mildly or stated that such a task was 
difficult because they didn't know cach other. In 
such cases, E repeated che instructions, adding that 
they should try as best they could. In all cases, this 
additional statement was sufficient to start the most 
skeptical Ss to predict how the other person filled 
his out. : 
Following this first phase of the experiment (the 
self-response and first prediction), Ss were seated 
| atthe same table, face to face, and the first of the 
two interaction situations was presented. The 
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Almost all Ss followed these directions without 
question, but a few asked for more information as 
to what they were to do. The E would then explain 
that they were to fill out the test as they felt the 
other individual had originally filled his out. 

The following are the three phases of the experi- 
mental group procedure: (a) self-response and first 
prediction on P-F Study, (4) two 10-minute inter- 
action situations, and (с) second prediction on P-F 
Study. a 


Control Group Procedure 


Phases (a) and (c) were the same for both con- 
trol and experimental groups. However, instead of 
the 20-minute interaction period, Ss in the control 
group remained seated at separate desks with their 
backs to each other. They were given the same 
stimulus material concerning the psychology course 
except the directions were given in the singular. 


TABLE 2 


Comparison or MEAN "AGREEMENT WITH SELF” SCORES FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 


AGREEMENT WITH SELF. 


» STAND. 
Firsr Previction SECOND PREDICTION Error 

E —— < MEAN 
55 N MEAN SD MEAN 5р Diff. SD Dirr. t 
us 
| Experimental 26 13.50 4.22 15.81 3.13 2.31 3.09 о.б2 3.73" 
x rion 
Control 

(No Interaction) 26 13.88 4-34 14.57 4.64 0.69 1.99 0.40 1.729* 
Bn 
Et P=.001. 
ie p=.10. 


‘Students were asked to discuss their psychology 
= Course along four main lines: (а) what they liked 
1 about the course, (5) what they disliked about the 
Course, (c) how they felt the course could be 
| ЕЎ and (4) what they thought the goals of 


“the course should be. This discussion lasted 10 
‘Minutes. The E was present unobtrusively to one 
‘side and did not participate. 

The second interaction situation was then struc- 
‘tured for the pair of Ss. They were told: 

Imagine this is the end of the quarter and you both 

ave two weeks to spend together on a vacation. 
m also that between the two of you, you have 
Ample financial resources. You are to discuss where 
You would like to go, how you would get there, and 
What types of things you both would enjoy doing 
; on the vacation. 


EL This interaction also lasted 10 minutes, following 
Which the participants were stopped and the third 
Mase of the experiment was instituted. In this 
St phase, Ss were again seated at separate tables 
given the same P-F Study materials as before. 
en the following directions were given: 
|. Now you've had a chance probably to get to know 
Other a little better than you did before. Now 
1 like you to fill this out again as you feel 
© other person filled his out. 


In this way, S was concerned only about himself 
and not also about the other person. The directions 
for the vacation were: 


Imagine this is the end of the quarter and you 
have two weeks to spend on a vacation. Imagine also 
that you have ample financial resources. You are to 
decide where you would like to go, how you would 
get there, and what types of things you would enjoy 
doing on the vacation. 


The Ss were directed to write on both topics. 
The time allotted for these tasks was the same as 
for the experimental group. 


RrsuLTS 


Prediction Results 


Table 2 presents the results for both experis 
mental and control groups. The two columns 
headed "Agreement with Self" refer to the 
number of responses on an individual's first 
and second predictions respectively which 
were the same as that individual's self-re- 
sponses. There is a total possible agreement 
of 24 responses. It is important to realize 
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that the results presented are in terms of each 
individual’s predictions compared with his 
own self-responses on the test. 

The experimental hypothesis states that 
there will be greater agreement with self- 
responses on the second than on the first 
prediction. Utilizing the difference scores 
between the second and first predictions, 7's 
were calculated for both experimental and 
control groups according to the formula for 
correlated means. ‘The value obtained for the 
experimental group, t==3.73, with 25 degrees 
of freedom, is significant at the .oor level of 
significance, and the hypothesis that the mean 
population difference is zero must be rejected. 

The value of ¢ obtained with the control 
group, t=1.72, with 25 degrees of freedom, 
is significant above the .ro level of signifi- 
cance, indicating that the rejection of the null 
hypothesis with the control group is not 
reasonable. 

A test was made to determine if there was 
a significant difference between the mean 
difference values of the experimental and 
control groups. Employing the usual ¢ test 
for uncorrelated means, a value of t=2.20, 
with 50 degrees of freedom, was obtained. 
This value is significant at the .04 level and 
indicates that the hypothesis that no differ- 
ence exists between the mean difference scores 
of the experimental and control populations 
is scarcely tenable, 

In this respect, it will be noted that both 
groups had a mean difference in the hypothe- 
sized direction, even though that of the con- 
trol group was not significant. Two possible 
explanations for this are: (a) some interaction 
did ‘occur between the control group partners 
during phase two, perhaps of a nonverbal 
nature, or possibly, (5) the positive difference 
for the control group represents the unrelia- 

bility of the test materials used. 

The distribution of Ss in the control and 
experimental groups who did and did not 
fall in the hypothesized direction was ana- 

‘lyzed using chi square. The usual procedure 
of dividing the chi-square table so that the 
marginal totals are approximately equal was 
employed. The cut-off score thus selected 
was a difference score of +-2. "The value of 
chi square obtained, 7.69, with one degree of 
freedom, is statistically significant at less than 
the .or level. 
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Interaction Analysis Results 


Because specific interaction variables were 
not directly involved in the present study, 
detailed observation and recording of the 
interaction situations were not made. How- 
ever, with E as observer, eight categories 
adapted from the Bales interaction scale (т) 
were used in recording the group interaction. 
These categbries were: “shows solidarity,” 
“shows tension release,” “agrees or passively 
accepts,” “gives information, suggestion, or 
direction,” “asks for information, suggestion, 
or direction,” “disagrees,” “shows tension,” 
and “shows antagonism.” Each time an S 
interacted verbally, his verbalization was tal- 
lied in one of the eight categories. Prob- 
ably because of the nature of the interaction 
situation, only three of the eight variables 
occurred with any great frequency. These 
three variables, in addition to the total num- 
ber of verbal interactions of each S, are pre- 
sented in Table з. The term "negative vases” 
in Table 3 refers to those Ss whose percep-. 
tions of their partner showed no change or a 
change in the direction of greater dissimi- 
larity with their self responses. Likewise, 
“Positive cases” refers to those Ss who showed 
a change in the hypothesized direction, i.e, 
toward greater similarity with their self- 
responses. From Table 3, it is apparent that 
little difference exists between the positive 
and negative cases in any of the four cate- 
gories presented. There is evidence that, in 
the interaction situation, a constructive role 
relationship was obtained in which mutual 
agreement and acceptance is emphasized. 
The mean number of "agreement and accept- 
ance" responses of the experimental group 
was 10.38, while the mean number of "dis- 
agree" responses was only 0.88. 

Perhaps most significant among the nega- 
tive cases in the experimental group is the 
fact that three of the six negative cases were 
Negroes. Furthermore, they were the only 
Negroes in the experimental group. In all 
three cases, the Negro S was interacting with 
a white S. It may well be that the specific 
role relationship played out in the Negro- 
white interaction was of such a rigid, cul- 
turally defined nature that the Negro S did 
not feel free to construe or perceive his white 
partner as more similar to himself. ‘That 
such a rigid role relationship did exist is 


_by the findings (Table з) that in 
й three cases (Ss 9 and 11) the 
had much legs talk interaction than 
white partner (Ss то and 12 respectively). 

itive notes on the interactions involy- 
ese two Negro Ss state that in each case 


Sex 
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layed the submissive partner in 

dominated by the white S. 
are only suggestive as to what 
ive been operating in the actual 


Discussion 


у speaking, the limitations 
у as a predictive instrument 
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are realized. Although it has social and 
pictorial stimulus value, the P-F Study re- 
stricts itself to those social situations involv- 
ing some degree of frustration. The fact that 
many social relationships involve little or no 
frustration will limit generalizations made 


TABLE 3 


OVeRBAL INTERACTION DATA FOR EXPERIMENTAL Group 
е 


Gives ASKS FOR 
INFORMATION, INFORMATION, AGREES, 
SUGGESTION, SUGGESTION, PASSIVELY 
Direction Dmection Accepts 
18 зі І 
39 8 7 
30 6 7 
22 т 27 
25 8 13 
39 то 17 
32 6 13 
28 8 2 
20 ° 6 
25 4 10 
36 5 17 
43 зі 10 
46 3 14 
31 7 20 
17 ei 12 
28 7 8 
44 4 18 
27 13 12 
21 о 12 
27 3 3 
47 8 5 
41 22 10 
37 14 2 
40 9 s 
38 6 7 
25 о 12 
31.77 8.50 10.38 
8.82 7.98 6.09 
31-95 9.10 9.70 
15.42 8.03 6.96 
31.16 9.81 12.67 
13.92 4.52 5.68 


from this study. It may be that other types © 
of predictive measures, such as the rating 
scale method used by Dymond (2), may have 
more applicability when a more global, less 
ialy restrictive type of prediction is 
desired. 
The findings suggest that the more pheno- 
typical interaction variables used in this study 
to record group interaction may not ade- 
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quately differentiate group process in terms 
of role relationships. A more genotypical 
variable structure, preferably stemming from 
a systematic position, would probably provide 
more meaningful explanations of what oc- 
curred in the interaction situation. 

The results of this research lend themselves 
to various interpretations and extensions. It 
could be stated, for example, that the in- 
creased similarity with self-behavior in the 
prediction of another’s behavior after inter- 
action is an “identification” phenomenon. 
The two persons, interacting in a rather 
friendly manner, identify with each other in 
terms of perceiving the other as similar to 
oneself. Or, the results could be interpreted 
as indicating that “projection” has taken 
place, inasmuch as Ss have attributed to their 
partners their own behavioral responses. 
Lacking specific evidence concerning the 
interpersonal processes or affective relation- 
ships of the partners, it seems reasonable to 
construe the results along the lines indicated 
by the experimental hypothesis. Only by 
more precise measurement and greater under- 
standing of the variables within the type of 
interaction structure of this research can 


more theoretical embellishments be added to 
the results. 


SUMMARY 


The following hypothesis was investigated: 
In a constructive interaction situation, one’s 
perception of another will change in the 
direction of increased similarity to oneself, 
Interaction between two strangers of the same 
sex was employed. The experimental and 
control groups each consisted of 13 pairs of 
Ss. After taking a modified multiple choice 
Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study, each 
S predicted his partner’s responses on this 
test. This was followed by group interaction 
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for the experimental group and individual 
written tasks for the control group. Then a 
second prediction of р other's responses on 
the Picture-Frustration Study was filled out 
by each S. 

The results show a significant increase in 
similarity to self between the first and second 
predictions for the experimental group. The 
control group showed, а slight, but statisti- 
cally insignifieant increase in similarity to 
self-responses. In comparing the two groups, 
the experimental group showed a signifi- 
cantly greater increase in mean similarity 
than the control group. 

Data collected on the group interaction 
variables show. no discrimination between 
positive and negative experimental Ss. Three 
of the six negative experimental cases were 
Negroes who interacted with white Ss. 

1. The study demonstrates the possibility 
of measuring interpersonal perceptions in 
groups as influenced by the type of inter- 
action situation. 

2. The findings of the study are construed 
as supporting the hypothesis that in a con 
structive group interaction situation in which 
mutual agreement on experiences and pre- 
ferred activities is emphasized, members 
come to perceive their partners as more simi- 
lar to themselves. 

3. It is possible that more rigidly defined 
cultural roles, such as Negro-white inter- 
action, may inhibit perceiving others as simi- 
lar to oneself. 
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\ A FURTHER STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF THERAPIES ON 


EC 


e 
pus study is essentially a replication of 
Ẹ an investigation reported egrlier in 

— which an analysis was made of the 

changes in responses to the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) of psy- 
chiatric patients undergoing different types 
of therapy (3). Limitations of available data 
made it necessary to limit the original investi- 
gation to female patients exclusively. It was 
considered desirable to check the findings of 
the initial study by making parallel analyses 
of the MMPI records of male patients as 
appropriate data became available. ‘This 
paper reports the results of such analyses. 

; The purpose of both studies has been to 
explore the manner and degree to which the 
MMPI measures the effects of various thera- 
peutic regimens and, hence, the extent to 
Which it might prove a useful instrument for 
evaluating patient progress and therapeutic 
> efficacy, 

E It appears reasonable that a test which was 
designed for diagnostic purposes and which 
measures of extent of deviation 

certain major axes of psychiatric in- 

volvement should reflect, in those very meas- 
ures; changes in the personality of the 
individual as he becomes more sick or as he 

Improves with the passage of time or the 

Hects of therapy. It is possible, however, 

Aat attention to changes in scale scores alone 

Might not detect more subtle indices of 

change which could be uncovered only by 

study of item responses. For this reason 
€ studies have been concerned not only 
nges in the profile of scores on the 

Cal scales of the MMPI, but have included 

extensive analysis of “item behavior” of pa- 

ix When tested over certain intervals and 

I the relationships of item-response changes 

| tO Score changes, 
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The subjects (Ss) used in this study, all males, 
were selected so as to be as directly comparable as 
possible to the Ss of the previous research except 
for sex. Data will be reported for four groups: 
University of Wisconsin student controls, University 
of Wisconsin student outpatients, psychoneurotic 
patients who were hospitalized but received no 
electroshock therapy, and psychotic patients who 
received electroconvulsive therapy (ECT).? Certain 
gross descriptive data for these male Ss are pre- 
sented in Tables 1 and 2, In the case of the patient 
groups, as was true for the female study, all hos- 
pitalized Ss were considered improved at time of 
discharge. No uniform progress data were avail- 
able on the hospital clinic outpatients, 

Table т reveals that the Wisconsin male controls 
and clinic patients are somewhat younger than the 
female normals and outpatients of the previous 
study. Also, the intervals between the two MMPI 
administrations in these male groups are roughly 
twice the length of those which obtained for the 
comparable females. The male hospitalized neu- 
rotics of this study differ from the hospitalized 
female neurotics of the original analysis in being an 
average of ten years younger, in being hospitalized 
for a much shorter period, and in having a briefer 
interval between the two Multiphasics. The male 
psychotics of this study treated with ECT are some- 
what younger than the comparable female sample, 
have a slightly longer interval between MMPI’s, and 
a very similar mean length of hospitalization. The 
average number of ECT treatments administered to 
the patients of this study was approximately ten, 
which is an average of about three more than were 
received by the female sample. With respect to the 
variables of age, length of hospitalization, and 
interval between the pre- and posttherapy MMPI 
profiles, it is clear that the male Ss of this study 
show divergence from the central tendencies of the 
previously reported female samples, but these 
divergences are not great. 

Table 2 reports the diagnostic composition of the 
three male clinical groups. The outpatient group 
shows a marked concentration of anxiety states and 
obsessive-compulsive syndromes and is therefore 


2 The writer is indebted to Mr. Peter Kaufmann for 
generously providing the test data of the two University 
of Wisconsin samples (2). The hospitalized neurotics 
and psychotics were treated by the Division of Psychiatry 
of the University of Minnesota Hospitals. 
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TABLE 1 


Gross Descriptive Data ror THE Mare SUBJECTS * 


AGE Days iN Hosp. Days BETWEEN MMPI's % % 
ж 
ОШ, MEAN RANGE MEAN RANGE MEAN RANGE SINGLE HS.t 
UWC 27 23.4 17-33 144.3 32-236 
UWP 24 23.3 19-29 182.4 53-395 
PN 10 36.4 17-55 27.5 9-63 22.0 4-59 30 70.0 
PS-S 22 39.2 18-68 49-5 17-115 34-6 5-84 50 36.4 


Г] 


* For comparable table, see Table 2 in original monograph (3). у h 

** UWC—University of Wisconsin students, nonpatients; UWP—University of Wisconsin student outpatients; 
PN—Nonhospitalized psychoneurotics treated in the University of Minnesota Outpatient Clinic; PS-S—Psychotics 
hospitalized at University of Minnesota Hospitals and treated with electroconvulsive therapy. 


+ High school education or better. 


very different from the corresponding female 
sample. The hospitalized neurotics show good 
diagnostic similarity to the corresponding females. 
The male psychotics who received ECT are likewise 
very similar in diagnostic composition to the com- 
parable female sample. 

In considering the findings as to profile and item 
changes associated with the particular therapies of 
the male groups of this study and in comparing 
these changes with those that obtained in the pre- 
vious investigation of females, the above similarities 
and differences of major aspects of the comparable 
samples must be kept in view. 


ResuLTs 
Profile Changes 


Figures 1, 2, 3, and 4 show the mean 
pre- and posttest profiles of the four groups. 
Those mean differences having statistical re- 
liability are indicated directly on the profiles? 

From Figure т it may be noted that seven 
of the nine scales show a mean tendency 
toward lower scores in the control students 
after an average interval of five months. 
"The changes are slight and for the most part 
not reliable. In the case of the Hy and Ma 
scales, however, the controls show a reliable, 
though very small, decrement in scores. On 
the Hy scale, the mean decrease in score 
amounts to less than two raw score points 
(x—1.82), but the test-retest consistency of 
scores on this scale in the control group was 
apparently so high that the associated stand- 


ЗА table reporting the mean pre- and postth 
scale scores, standard errors of the differences ЫИ А au 
accompanying tests of significance, and other tables 
reporting the statistical findings of extensive analyses 
which are not reported in detail in this paper may be 
obtained from the American Documentation Institute, 
1719 N Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Order 
document No. 3659 remitting $1.00 for 35 mm. micro- 

‚ film or $1.00 for 6 by 8 in. photocopies. 


ard error of the mean difference is quite 
small (саш, —.582), and the resulting critical 
ratio indicates the change, though slight, to 
be stable. Likewise, the mean change in raw 
scores on the Ma scale was 1.33 points; the 
standard error of this difference was .622. In 
general, the test and retest profiles of the male 
controls of this study are very similar to those 
of the female normals in the earlier study. 

Figure 2 presents the mean pre- and post- 
therapy profiles of the Wisconsin student- 
patient group. Again, a very consistent trend 
to lower scores on retest is observed with the 
mean changes in this treated group of neu- 
rotics being of greater magnitude than was 
found in the normals. Changes on the Pd, 
Mf, Pa, and Ma scales are not statistically 
reliable. The mean test-retest score decre- 
ments among the remaining clinical scales 


TABLE 2 


COMPOSITION oF THE CLINICAL Groups BY DIAGNOSIS 


æ 


Group Diacnosis 


vua BUY Hon oH HEH 


UWP (N=24) Anxiety tension state 
Compulsive-obsessive 

Hysteria 

Depression 
Schizophrenia—incipient 
Adolescent reaction 
Psychoneurosis, mixed 
Psychoneurosis, reactive depression 
Psychoneurosis, psychaesthenia 
Schizophrenia, paranoid 
Schizophrenia, mixed 
Manic-depressive, depressed 
Involutional melancholia 
Paranoid condition 


PN (N=10) 


PS-S (N=22) 


е. 


* Рог comparable table, see Table 3 in origin 
monograph (3). 
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are all highly reliable. It may be noted that 
the mean scores show a distinct change in the 
direction and degree of slope of the F-K 
differential. This is very similar to changes 
in these scales found to be associated with 
Successful therapy of the female Ss. The 
_ changes in the mean K scores and F scores 
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e AVERAGE OF 14 PsYCHOTHERAPEUTIC INTERVIEWS 


are statistically reliable. It appears that by 
virtue of diagnostic considerations, nature 
and extent of therapy, and length of therapy, 
the male, student-outpatient group shows 
more extensive personality alterations than 
are reflected in the posttherapy MMPI pro- 
files of the female psychiatric outpatients, 
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who showed no reliable changes on any of 
the scales after an average of five visits to a 
large outpatient psychiatric clinic. 

The effect of an average of one month of 
hospitalization in a small, well staffed and 
equipped psychiatric unit on the MMPI pro- 
files of male neurotics is shown in Fig. 3. 
The consistent tendency to lower retest scores, 
even in the absence of markedly extreme 
values initially, is seen again. The changes 
in mean score are very small and, with the 
exception of that on the Hs scale, not reliable. 


ТШЕК 


Hs 
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In general, the group changes in the MMPI 
profiles of these four samples of males show 
good agreement with the changes shown by 
comparable female grdups of the earlier 
study. The particular behavior of the profiles 
of specific therapy groups may not be attrib- 
uted simply to selective sex factors. Stability 
of group profiles in the normals of both sexes 
appears to һе very good, with reliability of 
certain scales approaching a magnitude which 
generates statistical confidence in very small 
changes ih mean scale score. 
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"The mean change in raw score on Hs was 17 
points; the standard error was 650. In com- 
paring these data with those obtained from 
hospitalized female neurotics, it is interesting 
that they also produced thei only reliable 
mean change on the Hs scale. 
Figure 4 demonstrates the effects of an 
average of ten ECT treatments over a mean 
interval of 35 days on the MMPI profiles of 
male psychotics. Again, the marked changes 
are very similar to those found with female 
patients treated with ECT. The changes in 
mean clinical scores of the profiles of Fig. 4 
are significant at the .or level except for the 
Ma scale. In the previous study of females, 
all clinical scales except Mf and Ma showed 
highly reliable changes following ECT. 


The finding of marked changes in the 
group standings of the male, student out- 
patients, with reliable improvement indicated 
on five of the nine clinical scales following 
therapy, requires comment in view of the 
failure of the female outpatients of the pre- 
vious study to show significant changes on 
any of the variables. The male Ss were 
younger by an average of nearly ten years 
and, by virtue of their selection, were un- 
doubtedly brighter than the female clinic 
patients. Furthermore, the interval between 
MMPT' and the extent of therapy contacts 
was generally greater for the males. All four 
of these variables, age, intellect, interval, and 
intensity of treatment, favor the males an 
would support greater anticipation of favor- 


Еғғестѕ or THERAPIES 


able changes in the male records than in the 
female. Finally, the greater “accessibility” 
of the student counseling center and the 
more effective coordigation of efforts possible 
within the campus environment as contrasted 
with the clinic, which must treat people far 
from their home base, is to the comparative 
detriment of the efforts of the hospital clinic. 
In consideration of these variables, we would 
be led to be relatively optimistic as to how 
the MMPI might reflect "response to therapy" 
in the student center, and relativelyspessimis- 
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provement, Ње MMPI gives good evidence 
of the therapeutic change. In situations in 
which we have some reason to doubt thera- 
peutic efficacy and there is no clinical judg- 
ment of uniform patient improvement, the 
MMPI remains unchanged, These findings 
support the hypothesis that the MMPI may 
be used as a measure of response to therapy. 


Item Response Changes 


In order to analyze possible changes in the 
patterns of MMPI responses which might not 
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tic as regards the outpatient clinic. The data 
it these considerations. Furthermore, recog- 
mizing these sources of group-to-group vari- 
ance, we may not conclude that male patients 
improve while females do not, or that the 
Ше and extent of psychotherapy available 
ugh a hospital outpatient clinic is basi- 
ally ineffective. In this regard, it must be 
further noted that all members of the male 
Outpatient sample had been clinically ap- 
Praised to be “improved,” but no such 
Appraisal of progress was available for the 
outpatients. 

—.n summary, we find that in a situation in 
b we would anticipate positive response 
to therapy and improved psychiatric status 
- 3nd where there is clinical judgment of im- 


be revealed through gross study of changes 
in scale scores, item studies were made of 
the first and second responses of each S and 
records were obtained of the frequency of 
changed responses per item, per individual, 
and per group. Also, the frequency of 
change of response in certain groupings of 
items was determined. The relationship be- 
tween number of item changes (Zic) and 
amount of score change (Xsc) was deter- 
mined for each S and the central tendencies 
and variabilities of this ratio (Xic/Xsc) were 
computed for each sample. "These statistics 
permitted direct comparison with comparable 
measures obtained from the female Ss of the 
earlier report. 

Table 3 reports the means and standard 


7 


deviations for the per cent of item responses 
changed, from test to retest, in each of the 
present samples. Figures for the comparable 
female groups are also reported. It may be 
noted that there is close similarity between 
the males and females with respect to the 
magnitude of response variability in com- 
parable groups and, further, that each sex 
shows the same order of frequency of re- 
sponse changes among the various subject- 
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changed is reliably smaller їп the controls 
than in any of the three clinical groups. 
Analysis of the differences between com- 
parable male and female)groups yielded some 
reliable sex variation with respect to frequency 
of response change. For both the normal and 
outpatient groups, the male samples showed 
a higher mean number of response changes, 
the differences significant beyond the от 
level in both instances» In comparing the 
hospitalized neurotic and shocked-psychotic 
samples of the two sexes respectively, signifi- 
cant differences in variability were found. In 
both comparisons, the males showed reliably 
greater variability in number of responses 
changed. In these latter comparisons, as in 
those for the normal and outpatient samples 
of the two sexes, the males yielded markedly 
higher mean frequencies of response change, 
but the differences in variability of the func- 
tion did not permit tests for reliability of the 
mean differences, є 


Item Change vs. Score Change 


Table 4 reports the means and standard 
deviations of each of the groups for the ratio 
of number of items changed to amount of 
score change. Only 307 of the 550 items of 
the MMPI are scored on the nine clinical 
scales, Since certain of these items are scored 


item contributes an average of 1.55 
(476/307) points. Assuming that changes in 
responses PI record to another 


9 Stating this 
another way, with a completely random dis- 
Ne pie Íor these analyses are d 


n of response changes among scored 
cored items, one would expect the 
number of igems changed to amount 
change (550/476) to approach 1.15. 
‘able 4, which presents the values for 
obtained in the four samples of this 
we sce that all four groups deviate 
from this expected value. Even 
ormals show a, greater excess of item 

zes to score change than, would result if 
distribution of changes among s*ored and 


TABLE 4 


is AND STANDARD Deviations Fon RATIO ОР 
Момвғд or Items CHANGED то 
| AMouNr or Score CHANGE T 


UP. N 


MEAN с 
С 27 4.3 1.6 
ie 24 3.8 1.5 
Д id 10 3.9 1л 
ü 22 3.8 2.2 
H F Vavurs 
i UWP PN PS-S 
02 1.71 2.25 
1.67 2.31 
3.85* 
t VALUES 
UWP PN PS-S 
1.148 +572 925 
327 934 


omparable table, see Table ro in original 


ed items was random. The larger ratio 
all groups indicates a general pars 
response to occur wi 
fequency ume Б unscored than 
‘scored items. However, since the 
ips, which previously have been 
rized by a greater num- 
зе changes than the controls, 
t smaller ratio of item change to score 
is demonstrated that these patients 
.Proportionately greater number of 
in responses to scored items than to 
1 This same pattern of greater 
of changes on items which 
е to the clinical scores was found 
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also for the female patients studied pre- 
viously. As Table 4 shows, while the ratios 
indicate the sensitivity of the scored items as 
indicators of changes having psychiatric im- 
port, the differences among the four groups 
pri mean неті ш ТР are not sig- 
nificant although parallel the inter, 
relationships which obtained in the io 
study. 

When significance tests were applied to the 
differences between the mean item-change/ 
score-change ratios of comparable male and 
female groups, no reliable differences br.ween 
the sexes were found. The standa 1 devi- 
ation of the ratio for female nor ials was 
reliably greater than that for the male 
controls. 


Response Variability by Item Content 


The items of the MMPI were originally 
classified into 25 categories of content for 
descriptive purposes, Examples of these cate- 
gories as given in the original paper describ- 
ing the instrument are: I. General Health; 
II. General Neurologic; III. Cranial Nerves; 
IV. Motility and Coordination; ....XV. Re- 
ligious Attitudes; XVI. Political Attitudes; 
XVII. Social Attitudes, etc. (1). Using these 
categories, it was possible to determine 
frequency of response changes to the items 
in each of the content categories for each of 
the samples. This makes possible compari- 
sons of the content patterning of response 
changes among the samples of this study 
and comparison of the patterning of changes 
for these samples with comparable female 
samples Frequency of response changes рег 
content category was not analyzed the 
ШЫБЫР eM ot te amall siza M 
samp 


Table 5 reports the rank-order correlations 
among three of the four male samples for the 
frequency of response change by content cate- 

These correlations are all positive but 
= and of a magnitude to indicate consider- 
able dissimilarity of the groups in the relative 
concentrations of response changes Sapp be 
25 categories of item content. For all three 
samples, the categories of Morale, Occupa- 
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RANK-OnpER CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR FRE- 
quency or Irem Response CHANGES PER CoN- 
TENT CATEGORY FOR THREE SAMPLES OF MALES 


UWP 


PS-S 
UWC «508 4109 
UWP +373 


tional, and General Health items ranked 
among the first six categories for frequency 
of item response change. By contrast, the 
category of Cardiorespiratory items which 
ranked second for frequency of response 
change in the controls (UWC) ranked 11 
and 25 in the UWP and PS-S groups re- 
spectively. Category IV, Motility and Co- 
ordination, which ranked in 1gth place for 
frequency of change among the UWC cases, 
ranked 4.5 and 35 in the UWP and PS-S 
groups respectively. "These findings suggest 
that there are certain categories of items, in 
terms of content, which elicit stable responses 
regardless of the Ss or treatments considered 
in a test-retest study, whereas other cate- 
gories of items demonstrate much higher fre- 
Fuss of response change and differential 
equencies for various subject-treatment 
groupings. In this regard, it is pertinent to 
note that the range in frequency of response 
change per category of item was 9.0 per cent 
to 27.2 per cent in the UWC group, 11.8 per 
cent to 35.4 per cent in the UWP sample, and 
21.0 per cent to 34.9 per cent in the PS-S 
group. 
_ Table 6 indicates the amount of similarity 
in the distribution of response changes per 
content category for comparable samples of 
male and female Ss in terms of rank-order 


TABLE 6 


RANK-ORDER CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FoR FRE- 
QUENCY oF [TEM RESPONSE CHANGES PER 
CONTENT CATEGORY FOR COMPARABLE 
MALE-FEMALE SAMPLES 


Males 
FEMALES UWC UWP PS-S 
ee 
Normals 602 
OPD 616 
PS-S 534 
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correlation coefficients. It is obvious that the 
relative concentration of response changes 
over the 25 categories is far from identical in 
comparable samples of unlike sex, but it 
appears that there is greater similarity for 
this variable among males and females of the 
same diagnostic status than among different 
diagnostic groups of the same sex. In other 
words, the tendency of certain types of items, 
in terms of content, to elicit relatively stable 
or relatively variable responses is less a func- 
tion of the sex of the respondents than of 
other variables such as psychiatric status and 
form of treatment. 


Stable vs. Variable Items 


Since the variability of the items (percent 
age of responses per item changed from first 
to second testing) shows a large range in 
each of the groups (e.g. о to 51.8 per cent in 
the UWC group), it was decided to deter- 
mine what differences might characterize the 
most stable and most variable items in each 
sample, A table was prepared to show the 
percentage distribution by scales of the scores 
yielded by the most stable items (not over 
5 per cent change, and mostly o per cent 
change) and an equal number of the most 
variable items (minimal change of 37 рег 
cent) for the UWC, UWP, and PS-S 
groups.’ The data for this table were then 
compared with those of the comparable table 
in the earlier study of females. For the nor- 
mal Ss, both sexes proved alike in showing 4 
marked concentration of the stable items on 
the F and Sc scales. The male and female 
outpatient samples were also similar in regard 
to the concentration of stable items on the 
F and Sc scales, In the female groups, no 
consistent scale representations of the most 
variable items had been found. This same 
lack of consistent patterning of scale appear- 
ance of variable items was true also for the 
male samples of this investigation. However 
in the UWP sample, the Pz scale had a clear 
majority of the variable items, and in the 
PS-S group, the Р? scale was a close secon 
to the Pd scale for concentration of variable 
items. Because of the stability of responses 
elicited by many items scored on the F ап 
Sc scales, marked changes in scores on these 


T The complete table is available from the America® 


Documentation Institute, See footnote 3. 
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scales should stimulate a check for confusion, 
illiteracy, non-cooperativeness, or other fac- 
tors in the 5 makise for invalidity of the 
MMPI record. In the absence of such factors, 
changes on these scales probably reflect valid 
and relatively stable personality changes 
rather than chance fluctuations or minor 
mood and attitudinal variation. „ 

Table 7 reports the percentage of the most 
stable and most variable iterns within each 
sample which were “obvious,” “зе,” ог 
not scored on апу scale. The “obvious” and 
“subtle” items are composed of all items 
scored on the D, Hy, Pd, Pa, and Ma scales 
of the MMPI and have been keyed by Wiener 
and Harmon (3) according to the relative 
ease or difficulty with which the nature of the 
socially acceptable response may be detected. 

A 


critical ratios sufficiently large to result in 
their selection for scoring on any of the exist- 
ing MMPI scales” (3, p. 22; cf. Discussion 
of determinants of selection of items for 
scoring). 

Still further analysis of the stable and 
variable items was made to determine other 
possibly differentiating variables. The pro- 
portion of each class of item (stable and 
variable), in each group, involving frequency 
estimates (e.g. I feel weak all over much of 
the time) was determined. Both the stable 
and variable items showed clear predomi- 
nance of items without frequency estimate in 
all samples studied in this analysis (UWC, 
UWP, and PS-S), but the relative predomi- 
nance of “nonfrequency” to “frequency” 
items was much greater in the stable items 


TABLE 7 


‘Propogrion or Mosr $тАвьЕ Амр Mosr Vartaste Irems Wuicu Are “Osvious,” “$овтик,” Амр Nor 
Scorep ом ANY $сАЕ* 


A ee en 


Group Mosr STABLE ITEMS Mosr VARIABLE ITEMS 
No. oF Per CENT Рек Самт Рек Cent No. oF Рек Смт Рек CENT Per CENT 
Irems Osvious — SusrLE Nor Scorep ITEMS Osvious Sustte Nor Scorep 
ES Nr ҮҮ жү т ae a EES BEAN ETAT Ире ы AT L 
Uwe 37 40.5 0 18.9 39 15.4 25.6 45.9 
UWP 20 50.0 o 15.0 19 31.6 21.1 26.3 
PS-s 19 36.8 5.3 15.8 26 34.6 15.4 26.7 
BEEN 774 Fico Bee Fein, NOS USER A EN ГОТА a PS 


* For comparable table, see Table 12 in original monograph (3). 


From Table 7 it is seen that the stable items 
аге predominantly of the obvious type. Less 
а fifth of the stable items are unscored. 

By Contrast, the variable items show no clear 
Predominance of either obvious or subtle con- 
tent. Only the controls (UWC) show more 
Subtle than obvious items among the variable 
items, In the other groups, the variable items 
Зе more frequently obvious than subtle, but 
the Predominance of obvious items is not 
Bit. These findings exactly parallel those 
jo ed with female Ss in the previous study. 
[^ parallel finding demonstrated in 
sey 7 Is the considerably greater frequency 
With which variable items prove to be un- 
sored, as contrasted with stable items. “In 
ы the variable items . . . are character- 
wed by a tendency to be either of a type in 
8 the direction of the socially desirable 
Me is not readily perceptible or of a 
TE Which has not yielded normal-criterion 


— A2 


for two of the three groups? The average 
ratio of the number of "nonfrequency" to 
the number of "frequency" items among the 
stable items was 36.65 in this study; the com- 
parable average ratio for the variable items 
was only 1.64. Comparable ratios obtained 
from the female samples of the earlier study 
were 5.13 and 1.86 respectively. It is clearly 
more characteristic of stable items than of 
variable items not to involve a frequency 
estimate by the respondent, regardless of sex. 

When a study was made of the relationship 
between stability or variability of responses 
to items and the tense in which they were 
stated, present or past, it was found that 
variable items were characterized by a 
greater preponderance of “present tense” than 
were stable items. This finding is generally 

5 A table reporting the basic data of this analysis is 


available from the American Documentation Institute. 
See footnote 3. 
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similar to that which obtained with the 
female Ss. It is logical that items involving 
matters of history should elicit more stable 
responses than those dealing with present 
moods and situations. However, the ratios 
of number of present-tense to number of 
past-tense items in the UWC group were 5.17 
and 6.80 for the stable and variable items 
respectively, suggesting that the relationship 
between tense of item and relative stability of 
response is by no means a simple one? 

Of the total of 160 stable and variable items 
yielded by the UWC, UWP, and PS-S groups, 
only nine (5.6 per cent) were of a double- 
negative variety, i.e., items which are stated 
in the negative and scored if answered 
“False” (e.g, I do not tire quickly). Eight 
of these nine items were from the variable 
group. A similar preponderance of double 
negatives among the variable items was 
found in the female study. 


Summary AND CONCLUSIONS 


"This study represents an attempt to analyze 
the effects of an interval of time and of cer- 
tain therapeutic programs on the responses to 
the MMPI of selected groups of $$. It is con- 
cerned not only with the manner in which 
MMPI scale scores reflect the operation of 
therapeutic endeavors but also with a detailed 
study of the relationship between item re- 
sponses and therapy variables. Most specifi- 
cally, this study has sought to determine if 
the findings of a previous investigation with 
female Ss would be duplicated when com- 
parable analyses were applied to data from 
males. "The major conclusions of this study 
are as follows. 

т. In general, the test and retest MMPI 
records of male normals and of male patients 
undergoing specified therapies show the same 
changes in scale scores and in item responses 
that characterize the records of comparable 
female Ss similarly analyzed. 

2. The MMPI profiles of successfully 
treated psychiatric patients reflect the success 
of therapy in significantly reduced scale 
scores. Where the success of therapy is less 
definite and where there is reason to sur- 
mise lack of improvement because of the 

9 Ratios of number of present-tense to past-tense items 
among stable and variable items for the other groups are 


available in a table from the American Documentation 
Institute. See footnote 3. 
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nature and extent of therapy, the age and 
intelligence of the patients, and other fas- 
tors, the MMPI scale scojes remain essentially 
unchanged. 

3. Psychiatric patients retested following an 
interval of therapy change a larger number of 
item responses than do normals. Neurotics, 
whether Bi м as outpatients or hospitalized, 
show a similar frequency of response change 
which is median to the frequency of change 
found in*normals at one extreme and that 
shown by psychotics treated with ECT at the 
other extreme. Intersubject variability in 
number of responses changed is significantly 
greater in all patient groups than in normals. 

4. There appears to be a tendency for 
males, normals or patients, to change a larger 
number of item responses on retest than 
do females. 'The sex difference was reliable 
in the case of the normal and outpatient 
comparisons. 

5. Normals and patients alike show a vend- 
ency to a greater frequency of change in re- 
sponse to unscored items than to items which 
are scored on any of the MMPI scales. For 
patients, however, the ratio of number of item 
responses changed to amount of change in 
scale score is smaller than that for normals. 
This finding, coupled with that of greater fre- 
quency of response change in patients, argues 
for a special sensitivity of the scored MMPI 
items as indicators of psychiatrically pertinent 
changes in the respondent. The two sexes 
are similar in this function. 

6. The tendency of items in terms of 
their content (e.g., general health, neurologic, 
morale, etc.) to elicit responses which prove 
relatively stable or relatively variable is less a 
function of the sex of the respondents and 
more a function of psychiatric status and type 
of therapy applied. 

7. An analysis was made to determine the 
characteristics of the most stable and the most 
variable items in terms of the responses of 
the different subject groups. It was found 
that the stable items (those eliciting the same 
response from test to retest) tended to be 
concentrated on the F and Sc scales of the 
MMPI, to be obvious in nature, to involve no 
estimate by the respondent of the frequency 
of occurrence of a given behavior, and to be 
more frequently stated in the past rather than 
in the present tense. Variable items, by 


show no clear concentrations on 
е MMPI scales, tend to be subtle 
obvious to involve estimates of 
cy of given Rie and to be stated 
present rather than the past tense. 
findings are essentially identical to 
tained with female Ss. 
essence, the findings from these 
yses strengthen the conclsion of the 
г study as to the value pf the MMPI as 
tive technique for the evaluation of 
erapeutic endeavors. 
ledge of these relationships between 
ructure and response stability should 
in the future construction of 
having specialized purposes. 
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EFFECTS OF FEAR-AROUSING COMMUNICATIONS 


» 


IRVING L. JANIS AND SEYMOUR FESHBACH 
Yale University 


T is generally recognized that when beliefs 
and attitudes are modified, learning proc- 
esses are involved in which motivational 

factors play a primary role. Symbols in mass 
communications can be manipulated in a 
variety of ways so as to arouse socially 
acquired motives such as need for achieve- 
ment, group conformity, power-seeking, and 
the more emotion-laden drives arising from 
aggression, sympathy, guilt, and anxiety. 

'The present experiment was designed to 
study the effects of one particular type of 
motive-incentive variable in persuasive com- 
munications, namely, the arousal of fear or 
anxiety by depicting potential dangers to 
which the audience might be exposed! Fear 
appeals of this sort are frequently used to 
influence attitudes and behavior. For ex- 
ample, medical authorities sometimes try to 
persuade people to visit cancer detection 
clinics by pointing to the dangerous conse- 
quences of failing to detect the early symp- 
toms of cancer; various political groups play 
up the threat of war or totalitarianism in an 
attempt to motivate adherence to their politi- 
cal program. Our interest in such attempts 
is primarily that of determining the condi- 
tions under which the arousal of fear is effec- 
tive or ineffective in eliciting changes in 
beliefs, practices, and attitudes, 

Implicit in the use of fear appeals is the 
assumption that when emotional tension is 
aroused, the audience will become more 
pighly motivated to accept the reassuring 

efs or recommendations advocated by the 
1This study „was conducted at Yale University as 
part of a coordinated program of research on attitude 
and opinion change, financed by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The attitude Change research 
project is under the general direction of Professor Carl 
І. Hovland, to whom the authors wish to express their 
appreciation for many valuable suggestions concerning 
the design of the experiment. Special thanks are duc 
to Dr. Isador Hirschfeld of New York City and Dr. 
Bert G. Anderson of the Yale Medical School for their 
helpful advice in connection with the preparation of the 
illustrated talks on dental hygiene. The authors also 
wish to thank Dr. S. Willard Price, Superintendent of 
Schools at Greenwich, Connecticut, and Mr. Andrew 
Bella, Principal of the Greenwich High School, for their 
generous cooperation. 
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communicator. But the tendency to accept 
reassuring ideas about ways and means of 
warding off” anticipated danger may not 
always be the dominant reaction to a fear- 
arousing jommunication. Under certain con- 
ditions, other types of defensive reactions may 
occur which could give rise to highly unde- 
sirable effects from the standpoint of the 
communicator. 

Clinical studies based on patients’ reactions 
to psychiatric treatment call attention to three 
main types of emotional interference which 
can prevent a person from being influenced 
by verbal communications which deal with 
anxiety-arousing topics. 

1. When a communication touches» off 
intense feelings of anxiety, communicatees 
will sometimes fail to pay attention to what 
is being said. Inattentiveness may be a 
motivated effort to avoid thoughts which 
evoke incipient feelings of anxiety. This 
defensive tendency may be manifested by 
overt attempts to change the subject of con- 
versation to a less disturbing topic. When 
such attempts fail and anxiety mounts to a 
very high level, attention disturbances may 
become much more severe, eg, “inability 
to concentrate,” “distractibility,” or other 
symptoms of the cognitive disorganization 
temporarily produced by high emotional 
tension (4). 

2. When exposed to an anxiety-arousing 
communication, communicatees will occa- 
sionally react to the unpleasant (“punishing”) 
experience by becoming aggressive toward 
the communicator. If the communicator is 
perceived as being responsible for producing 
painful feelings, aggression is likely to take 
the form of rejecting his statements. 

3. If a communication succeeds in arousing 
intense anxiety and if the communicatee's 
emotional tension is not readily reduced 
either by the reassurances contained in the 
communication or by self-delivered reassur- 
ances, the residual emotional tension may 
motivate defensive avoidances, і.е, attempts 
to ward off subsequent exposures to the 


+ ou 
Y 

| anxiety-arousing content. The experience of 

i temporarily unable to terminate the 


bing affective state elicited by a discus- 
of a potential Ühreat can give rise to a 
{ incentive to avoid thinking or hear- 
about it again; this may ultimately result 
failing to recall what the communicator 
losing interest in the topic, denying or 
nizing the importance of ће threat. 
above reaction tendencies, while 
ulated in general terms, take account 
three specific types of behavior observed 
during psychoanalytic or psychotherapeutic 
“Sessions (1, 2, 3). The first two refer to 
iate reactions that often occur when 
therapist gives an interpretation which 
rings anxiety-laden thoughts or motives into 
‘the patient's focus of awareness: (a) atten- 
tion disturbances, blocking of associations, 
 mishearing, evasiveness, and similar forms 
‘Of "resistance"; and (2) argumentativeness, 
ce, contempt, and other manifestations 
"feactive hostility directed toward the 
thera ist. The third refers to certain types 
of sul sequent “resistance,” displayed during 
* later course of treatment, as a carry-over 
ct of the therapist’s disturbing comments 
С ' interpretations. 
- Although the three types of defensive be- 
havior have been observed primarily in clini- 
cal Studies of psychoneurotic patients (whose 
anxiety reactions are generally linked with 
Unconscious conflicts), it seems probable that 
i réactions may occur among normal 
Mont during or after exposure to communi- 
‘ations which make them acutely aware of 
Severe threats of external danger. Neverthe- 
4$, it remains an open question whether 
Such Sources of emotional interference play 
вол role in determining the net 
Чеспуепезз of fear-arousing material in mass 
Communications, especially when the com- 
Munications are presented in an impersonal 
social Setting where emotional responses of 
the audience are likely to be greatly 
Attenuated, 
^ The present experiment was designed to 
gir gate the consequences of using fear 
арр in persuasive communications that 
ME presented in an impersonal group situ- 
ation, One of the main purposes was to 
роге the potentially adverse effects which 
Might result from defensive reactions of the 


k 
E. 


- dangerous. 
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sort previously noted in the more restricted 
situation of psychotherapy. ў 


METHOD 


The experiment was designed so as to provide 
measures of the effects of three different intensities 
of “fear appeal” in a standard communication on 
dental hygiene, presented to high school students. 
The influence of the fear-arousing material was 
investigated by means of a series of questionnaires 
which provided data on emotional reactions to the 
communication and on changes in dental hygiene 
beliefs, practices, and attitudes. 


The Three Forms of Communication 


A 15-minute illustrated lecture was prepared in 
three different forms, all of which contained. the 
same essential information about causes of tooth 
decay and the same series of recommendations 
concerning oral hygiene practices. The three (re- 
corded) lectures were of approximately equal length 
and were delivered in a standard manner by the 
same speaker. Each recording was supplemented 
by about 20 slides, which were shown on the screen. 
in a prearranged sequence, to illustrate yarious 
points made by the speaker. 

The three forms of the illustrated talk differed 
only with respect to the amount of fear-arousing 
material presented. Form 1 contained a strong fear 
appeal, emphasizing the painful consequences of 
tooth decay, diseased gums, and other dangers that 
can result from improper dental hygiene. Form 2 
presented a moderate appeal in which the dangers 
were described in a milder and more factual man- 
ner. ‘Form 3 presented a minimal appeal which 
rarely alluded to the consequences of tooth neglect. 
In Form 3, most of the fear-arousing material was 
replaced by relatively neutral information dealing 
with the growth and functions of the teeth. In all 
other respects, however, Form 3 was identical with 
Forms 1 and 2. 

The fear appeals were designed to represent typi- 
cal characteristics of mass communications which 
attempt to stimulate emotional reactions in order to 
motivate the audience to conform to a set of 
recommendations, The main technique was that 
of calling attention to the potential dangers that 
can ensue from nonconformity. For example, the 
Strong appeal contained such statements as the 
following: 

If you ever develop an infection of this kind from 
improper care of your teeth, it will be an extremely 
serious matter because these infections are really 
They can spread to your eyes, or your 
heart, or your joints and cause secondary. infections 
which may lead to diseases such as arthritic paralysis, 
kidney damage, or total blindness. 

One of the main characteristics of the Strong 
appeal was the use of personalized threat-references 
explicitly directed to the audience, i.c., statements to 
the effect that “this can happen to you.” The 
Moderate appeal, on the other hand, described the 
dangerous consequences of improper oral hygiene 
in a more factual way, using impersonal language. 
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In the Minimal appeal, the limited discussion of 
unfavorable consequences also used a purely factual 
style. 

The major differences in content are summarized 
in Table 1, which is based on a systematic content 
analysis of the three recorded lectures. The data 
in this table show how often each type of “threat” 
was mentioned, It is apparent that the main differ- 
ence between the Strong appeal and the Moderate 
appeal was not so much in the total frequency. of 
threat references as in the variety and types of 
threats that were emphasized. 
appeal, however, differed markedly from the other 
two in that it contained relatively few threat refer- 
ences, almost all of which were restricted to 
"cavities" or “tooth decay.” 


TABLE 1 


CONTENT ANALYsIs OF THE THREE FORMS OF THE 
COMMUNICATION: REFERENCES TO CONSE- 
QUENCES OF IMPROPER CARE OF 


THE TEETH 
————————Є 
ТҮРЕ Еокм т Form2 Form3 
OF (Stronc (Moperate (MINIMAL 
REFERENCE APPEAL) APPEAL) APPEAL) 


ee 
Pain from toothaches її 1 o 
Cancer, paralysis, blindness 

or other secondary dis- 


cases 6 о о 
Having teeth pulled, cavities 

drilled, or other painful 

dental work 9 1 o 


Having cavities filled or 
having to go to the 


dentist о 5 1 
Mouth infections: sore, 

swollen, infamed gums 18 16 2 
Ugly or discolored teeth 4 2 о 
"Decayed" teeth 14 12 6 
“Cavities” 12 9 
Total references to unfavor- 

able consequences л 49 18 


One of the reasons for selecting dental hygiene 
as a suitable topic for investigating the inaua oE 
fear appeals was precisely because discussions of this 
topic readily lend themselves to quantitative and 
qualitative variations of the sort shown in Table 1. 
Morcover, because of the nature of the potential 

that are referred to, one could reasonably 
expect the audience to be fairly responsive to such 
variations in content—the teeth and 


teeth and gums can sometimes evoke deep-seated 
anxieties concerning body integrity. In any case, 
by playing up the threat of pain, disease, and body 
damage, the material introduced in Form 1 is prob- 
ably representative of the more extreme forms of 
fear appeals currently to be found in persuasive 
communications presented via the press, radio, tele- 
vision, and other mass media. 


The Minimal. 


The fear appeals did not rely exclusively upon 
verbal material to convey the threatening conse- 
quences of nonconformity. In Form r, the slides 
used to illustrate the lecture included a series of 
eleven highly realistic photographs which vividly 
portrayed tooth decay and mouth infections. 
Form 2, the Moderate appeal, included nine photo- 
graphs which were milder examples of oral pathol- 
ogy than those used in Form т. In Form 3, 
however, no realistic photographs of this kind were 
presented: X-ray pictures, diagrams of cavities, and 
photographs of completely healthy teeth were sub- 
stituted for the photographs of oral pathology. 

EI 


Subjects ‘ 


The entire freshman class of a large Connecticut 
high school was divided into four groups on a 
random basis. Each of the three forms of the com- 
munication was given to a separate experimental 
group; the fourth group was used as a control group 
and was exposed to a similar communication on a 
completely different topic (the structure and func- 
tioning of the human eye). Altogether there were 
200 students in the experiment, with 50 in each 
group. 

The four groups were well equated with respect 
to age, sex, educational level, and IQ. The Mean 
age for each group was approximately 15 years and 
there were roughly equal numbers of boys and girls 
in each group. The mean and standard deviation 
of IQ scores, as measured by the Otis group test, 
were almost identical in all four groups. 


Administration of the Questionnaires 


The first questionnaire, given one week before 
the communication, was represented to the students 
as a general health survey of high school students. 
The key questions dealing with dental hygiene were 
interspersed among questions dealing with many 
other aspects of health and hygiene. 

One week later the illustrated talks were given as 
part of the school’s hygiene program. Immediately 
after the end of the communication, the students 
in each group were asked to fill out a short ques- 
tionnaire designed to provide data on immediate 
effects of the communication, such as the amount 
of information acquired, attitudes toward the com- 
munication, and emotional reactions. A follow-up 
questionnaire was given one week later in order to 
ascertain the carry-over effects of the different forms 
of the communication. 


Rzsurrs 
Affective Reactions 


Evidence that the three forms of the illus- 
trated talk differed with respect to the 
amount of emotional tension evoked during 
the communication is presented in Table 2. 
Immediately after exposure to the communi- 
cation, the students were asked three ques- 
tions concerning the feelings they had just 
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ТАВІЕ 2 


FEELINGS or Worry or Concern EVOKED DURING THE COMMUNICATION 


D 


QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES 


Stronc  MoprRATE MINIMAL 


ж 


perienced “while the illustrated talk was 
given.” Their responses indicate that 
fear stimuli were successful in arousing 
уе reactions. On each of the three 
tionnaire items shown in the table, the 
between the Strong group and the 
aal group is reliable at beyond the .05 
lence level? The Moderate group con- 
ntly falls in an intermediate position but 
not, in most instances, differ significantly 
the other two groups. 
ther evidence of the effectiveness of the 
arousing material was obtained from 
_ fesponses to the following two questions, 
“tach of which had a checklist of five answer 
Categories ranging from “Very worried" to 
E “Not at all worried”: 

т, When you think about the possibility 


Sj 
у D probability values reported in this paper are 
1 on one tail of the theoretical distribution, since 
“the results were used to test specific hypotheses which 
у the direction of the differences. 


Worried—a “few times" or “many times"—about own mouth condition 
“somewhat” or “very” worried about improper care of own teeth 
t about condition of own teeth®‘most of the time” 


Group Group Group 
(N=50) (N=50) (N=50) 
74% 60% 48% 
66% 36% 34% 
42% 34% 22% 


that you might develop diseased gums, how 
concerned or worried do you feel about it? 

2. When you think about the possibility 
that you might developed decayed teeth, how 
concerned or worried do you feel about it? 
Since these questions made no reference to 
the illustrated talk, it was feasible to include 
them in the pre- and postcommunication 
questionnaires given to all four groups. 

Systematic comparisons were made in 
terms of the percentage in each group who 
reported relatively high disturbance (ie, 
“somewhat” or “very worried”) in response 
to both questions. The results, presented in 
Table 3, show a marked increase in affective 
disturbance among each of the three experi- 
mental groups, as compared with the control 
group. Paralleling the results in Table 2, the 
greatest increase is found in the Strong 
group. The difference between the Moderate 
and the Minimal groups, however, is 
insignificant. 


S TABLE 3 


M 
Piscewrace or Елсн Group Мно Reportep FEELING SOMEWHAT or Very WonnIED ABoUT DzcAYED TEETH 
AND Disgasep Gums 


Уну 
Á 
З Ѕткомо MODERATE MINIMAL ConTROL 
Group Group Group Group 
(N=50) (N=50) (N=50) (N=50) 
One week before the communication 34 24 22 30 
Immediately after the communication 76 50 46 38 
N ange +42% +26% +24% +8% 
G RrLüasmLITY ОР DIFFERENCE * 
2 КООР. Р 
| Strong vs. Control 3.06 «or 
Strong vs. Minimal 1.59 +06 
_ strong vs. Moderate 1.37 +09 
` fate vs. Control 1.54 .06 
x cd lerate vs. Minimal 0.17 «43 
С Minimal vs. Control 1.43 .08 


i 


Жж 
Pie Statistical test used was the critical ratio for reliability of differences in amount of change between 
^ independent samples, as described by Hovland, Lumsdaine, and Sheffield (5, p. 321). 
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In order to obtain an over-all estimate of 
the relative degree of emotional arousal 
evoked by the three forms of the communi- 
cation, a total score was computed for each 
individual in each experimental group, based 
on answers to all five questions: two points 
credit was given to each response specified 
in Tables 2 and 3 as indicative of high dis- 
turbance; one point credit was given to 
intermediate responses on the checklist; zero 
credit was given for the last two response 
categories in each check list, which uniformly 
designated a relative absence of worry or 
concern. Hence individual scores ranged 
from zero to ten. The mean scores for the 
Strong, Moderate and Minimal groups were 
78, 6.6, and 5.9 respectively. The Strong 
group differs reliably at the one per cent 
confidence level from each of the other two 
groups (t=2.3 and 3.6). The difference be- 
tween the Moderate and Minimal groups 
approaches reliability at the .08 confidence 
level (z—14). 

In general, the foregoing evidence indicates 
that after exposure to the communications, 
the Strong group felt more worried about the 
condition of their teeth than did the other 
two groups; the Moderate group, in turn, 
tended to feel more worried than the Mini- 
mal group. 


Information Acquired 


Immediately after exposure to the illus- 
trated talk, each experimental group was 
given an information test consisting of 23 
separate items, The test was based on the 
factual assertions common to all three forms 
of the communication, including topics such 
as the anatomical structure of the teeth, the 
causes of cavities and of gum disease, the 
correct” technique of toothbrushing, and 
the type of toothbrush recommended by 
dental authorities. No significant differences 
were found among the three experimental 
groups with respect to information test 
scores. Comparisons with the Control group 
show that the three forms of the dental 
hygiene communication were equally effec- 
tive in teaching the factual material. 


Attitude Toward the Communication 


The questionnaire given immediately after 
exposure to the illustrated talk included a 
series of seven items concerning the students’ 


appraisals of the communication. From the 
results shown in Table 4, it is apparent that 
the Strong group responded more favorably 
than the other two groups? 

These findings imply that interest in the 
communication and acceptance of its educa- 
tional value were heightened by the Strong 
appeal. But this conclusion applies only to 
relatively impsrsonal, objective ratings of the 
communication. Additional evidence pre- 
sented in gable 5, based on questions which 
elicited evaluations of a, more subjective char- 
acter, reveals a markedly different attitude 
toward the communication among those ex- 
posed to the Strong appeal. 

One of the additional questions was the 
following: “Was there anything in the illus- 
trated talk on dental hygiene that you dis- 
liked?” Unfavorable (“dislike”) answers 
were given by a reliably higher percentage of 
students in the Strong group than in the 
Moderate or Minimal groups (first row of 
Table 5). A tabulation was also made of 
the total number of students in each group 
who gave complaints in their answers to 
either of two open-end questions which asked 
for criticisms of the illustrated talk. The 
results on complaints about the unpleasant 
character of the slides are shown in row two 
of Table 5; the difference between the Strong 
group and each of the other two groups is 
reliable at the or confidence level. Similarly, 
a reliably higher percentage of the Strong 
group complained about insufficient material 
on ways and means of preventing tooth and 
gum disease (row three of Table 5).4 The 
latter type of criticism often was accompanied 
by the suggestion that some of the disturbing 
material should be eliminated, as is illus- 
trated by the following comments from two 


®The Strong group differs significantly (p<.05) 
from the Minimal group on recat the HN items 
and from the Moderate group on three items; the 
Moderate group does not differ reliably from the 
Minimal group on any of the items. 

‘In row three of Table 5, the difference between the 
Strong and Moderate groups is reliable at the .01 
confidence level, and the difference between the Strong 
and Minimal groups is significant at the .08 level. 
Other types of criticisms, in addition to those shown 
in Table 5, Муз us tabulated. Most of these involved 
minor aspects of the presentation (e.g., “а movie wou 
have been better than slides") СЕ; were given by 
approximately equal percentages of the three groups. 
The vast majority of students in the Moderate and 
Minimal groups expressed approval of the illustrated 
talk or stated that they had no criticisms. 
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TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE oF Each Group Wuo Expressep STRONGLY FAVORABLE APPRAISALS OF THE COMMUNICATION 


_———————Є—Є—Є—Є——— 


Ѕткомо МорЕКАТЕ MINIMAL 


APPRAISAL RESPONSE Group Group Group 
: (N=50) (№=5о) (N=50) 
‘The illustrated talk does a very good teaching job. 62 50 40 
Most or all of it was interesting. 80 68 64 
‘It was very easy to pay attention to what the speaker was saying. 74 36 50 
"My mind practically nevér wandered. 58 46 42 
The slides do a very good job. * 52 20 22 
The speaker's voice was very good. 3 66 56 58 
The illustrated talk definitely should be given to all Connecticut high schools. 74 58 70 


students in the Strong group: “Leave out the 
slides that show the rottiness of the teeth and 
have more in about how to brush your teeth”; 
“I don’t think you should have shown so 
Many gory pictures without showing more 
to prevent іс” Comments of this sort, to- 
gether with the data presented in Table 5, 
provide additional evidence of residual emo- 
tional tension. They imply that the Strong 
appeal created a need for reassurance which 
E after the communication was over, 
despite the fact that the communication 
Contained a large number of reassuring 
recommendations. 

The apparent inconsistency between the 
results in Tables 4 and 5 suggests that the 
Strong appeal evoked a more mixed or 
ambivalent attitude toward the communi- 
Cation than did the Moderate or Minimal 
о. Some of the comments, particularly 
about the slides, help to illuminate the differ- 
entiation between the individual's objective 
evaluation of the communication and his 
Subjective response to it. The following 
illustrative excerpts from the Strong group 
Were selected from the answers given to the 
Open-end question which asked for criticisms 

Suggestions: 


I did not care for the “gory” illustrations of 
decayed teeth and diseased mouths but I really think 
that it did make me feel sure that I did not want 
this to happen to me. 


Some of the pictures went to the extremes but 
they probably had an effect on most of the people 
who wouldn’t want their teeth to look like that. 


I think it is good because it scares people when 
they see the awful things that can happen. 


Such comments not only attest to the moti- 
vational impact of the Strong appeal, but also 
suggest one of the ways in which the dis- 
crepancy between subjective and objective 
evaluations may have been reconciled. In 
such cases, the ambivalence seems to have 
been resolved by adopting an attitude to the 
effect that “this is disagreeable medicine, but 
it is good for us.” 


Conformity to Dental Hygiene Recommen- 
dations 


The immediate effects of the illustrated 
talks described above show the type of affec- 
tive reactions evoked by the fear-arousing ma- 
terial but provide little information bearing 
directly on attitude changes. The question- 
naire administered one week later, however, 
was designed to measure some of the major 
carry-over effects of fear appeals, particularly 


TABLE 5 


Percentace or Each Group Wxo EXPRESSED COMPLAINTS ABOUT THE COMMUNICATION 


o a 


Srrone MoperaTe MINIMAL 


‘Type ОР COMPLAINT Group Group Group 
- (N50) (№=5о) (N=50) 
Зык Something in the illustrated talk. 9 pg 28 8 a 
mit Slides were too unpleasant (“horrible,” “gory,” “disgusting,” etc.). 34 2 o 
There Was not enough material on prevention. 30 Е 8 
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with respect to changes in dental hygiene 
practices, beliefs, and preferences. The re- 
sults provide an empirical basis for estimating 
the degree to which such communications 
succeed in modifying attitudes. 

Personal practices were investigated by 
asking the students to describe the way they 
were currently brushing their teeth: the type 
of stroke used, the amount of surface area 
cleansed, the amount of force applied, the 
length of time spent on brushing the teeth, 
and the time of day that the teeth were 
brushed. The same five questions were 
asked one week before the communication 
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four groups had very low scores and the 
group differences were insignificant. By 
comparing the score that each individual 
attained one week after the communication 
with that attained two weeks earlier, it was 
possible to determine for each group the 
percentage who changed in the direction of 
increased or decreased conformity. 

The results? shown in Table 6, reveal that 
the greatest amount of conformity was pro- 
duced byjthe communication which con- 
tained the least amount of fear-arousing 
material. The Strong group showed reliably 
less change than the Minimal group; in fact, 


TABLE 6 


EFFECT or THE ILLUSTRATED TALK ом Conformity To DENTAL HYGIENE RECOMMENDATIONS 


———————————— 


STRONG MODERATE MInimaL CONTROL 
ТҮРЕ ОР CHANGE Group Group GnouP GnouP 
(N=s50) (N=50) (N—50) (N=50) 
Increased conformity 28% 9 09% 229 
Decreased conformity 20% 8 915 А 
No change .. \ 52% 34% 36% 56% 
Net change іп conformity +8% +22% +36% 0% 


Group RELIABILITY OF DIFFERENCE 
CR Р 

Control уз. Minimal Р 

Control vs. Moderate $3 ss 
Control vs. Strong 0.59 en 
Strong vs. Moderate. 0.95 i 

Strong vs. Minimal 1.96 mH 
Moderate vs, Minimal 0.93 M 

аа ааа аА алав алена MEM эшш Du _ 


and again one week after. These questions 
covered practices about which the following 
specific recommendations were made in all 
three forms of the illustrated talk: (a) the 
teeth should be brushed with an up-and-down 
(vertical) stroke; (4) the inner surface of the 
teeth should be brushed as well as the outer 
surface; (с) the teeth should be brushed 
gently, using only a slight amount of force; 
(4) in order to cleanse the teeth adequately, 
one should spend about three minutes on 
each pring Vistos moring the teeth 
ou ed after breakfast 
tan bí (rather 
student was given a score, rangi 
from zero to five, which ene cand 
number of recommended practices on which 
he conformed. Before exposure to the com- 
munication, the majority of students in all 


the Strong group failed to differ significantly 
from the Control group, whereas the Mini- 
mal group showed a highly reliable increase 
in conformity as compared with the Control 
group. The Moderate group falls in an 
intermediate position, but does not differ 
reliably from the Strong or Minimal groups. 
Although there is some ambiguity with re- 
spect to the relative effectiveness of the 
Moderate appeal, the data in Table 6 show a 
fairly consistent trend which suggests that as 
the amount of fear-arousing material is in- 
creased, conformity tends to decrease. In 
contrast to the marked increase in conformity 
produced by the Minimal appeal and the 
fairly sizable increase produced by the Mod- 
erate appeal, the Strong appeal failed to 
achieve any significant effect whatsoever. 
One cannot be certain, of course, that the 
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findings represent changes in overt behavioral 
conformity, since the observations are based 
“on the Ss’ own verbal reports. What remains 
‘problematical, however, is whether the verbal 
fesponses reflect only “lip-service” to the 
"recommendations or whether they also reflect 
internalized attitudes that were actually car- 
"Hed out in action. The results, neverthe- 
‘Tess, demonstrate that the Strohg appeal was 
markedly less effective than the Minimal 
appeal, at least with respect to eliciting verbal 
conformity. з 
‘Further evidence in support of the same 
conclusion comes from responses pertinent to 
a different type of dental hygiene behavior 
which had also been recommended in the 
illustrated talk. The students were asked to 
ive the approximate date on which they had 
st gone to a dentist. The percentage in 
each group whose answers indicated that they 
had gone to the dentist .during the week fol- 
lowing exposure to the illustrated talk were 
as follows: ro per cent of the Strong group, 
iw cent of the Moderate group, 18 per cent 
the Minimal group, and 4 per cent of the 
Control group. The percentage difference 
between the Minimal group and the Control 
group was found to be statistically reliable 
at the .04 confidence level; none of the other 
comparisons yielded reliable differences. 
Although not conclusive evidence, these find- 
ings are in line with those in Table 6: the 
Minimal appeal again appears to have been 
superior with respect to eliciting conformity 
10 a recommended practice. 


Beliefs Concerning the "Proper" Type of 
Toothbrush 


The illustrated talk presented an extensive 
discussion of the “proper” type of toothbrush 
recommended by dental authorities. Four 
main characteristics were emphasized: (а) 
the bristles should be of medium hardness, 
(0) the brush should have three rows of 
ristles, (c) the handle should be completely 
Straight, and (4) the brushing surface should 
(s completely straight. Personal beliefs con- 
cerning the desirability of these four charac- 


_ Tn all three forms of the illustrated talk, an explicit 
J ommendation was made concerning the desirability 

obtaining advice from a dentist about one’s own 
toothbrushing technique. In addition, several references 
í made to the importance of going to a dentist for 
at treatment of cavities, before the decay spreads 
p the inner layers of the tooth. 


n 


teristics were measured by four questions 
which were included in the precommuni- 
cation questionnaire as well as in the 
questionnaire given one week after the com- 
munication. The main finding was that all 
three experimental groups, as compared with 
the Control group, showed а significant 
change in the direction of accepting the con- 
clusions presented in the communication, 
Among the three experimental groups, there 
were no significant differences with respect 
to net changes. Nevertheless, as will be seen 
in the next section, the fear-arousing material 
appears to have had a considerable effect on 
the degree to which the students adhered to 
such beliefs in the face of counteracting 
propaganda. 


Resistance to Counteracting Propaganda 


In addition to describing the four essential 
characteristics of the “proper” toothbrush, 
the illustrated talk contained numerous com- 
ments and illustrations to explain the need 
for avoiding the “wrong” kind of toothbrush. 
Much of the material on cavities and other 
unpleasant consequences of tooth neglect was 
presented in this context. The importance 
of using the proper kind of toothbrush was 
thé theme that was most heavily emphasized 
throughout the entire communication. 

The key questionnaire item, designed to 
determine initial attitudes before exposure to 
the communication, was the following: 


Please read the following statement carefully and 
decide whether you believe it is true or false. 


It does not matter what kind of toothbrush a 
person uses. Any sort of toothbrush that is sold in 
a drugstore will keep your teeth clean and healthy— 
if you use it regularly. 

Do you think that this statement is true or false? 
(Check one.) 


One week after exposure to the communi- 
cations, the question was asked again, in 
essentially the same form, with the same 
checklist of five answer categories (ranging 
from “Feel certain that it is true” to “Feel 
certain that it is false”). But in the post- 
communication questionnaire, the question 
was preceded by the following propaganda 
material which contradicted the dominant 
theme of the illustrated talk: 


A well-known dentist recently made the following 
statement: 
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Some dentists, including a number of so-called 
“experts” on dental hygiene, claim it is important 
to use a special type of toothbrush in order to clean 
the teeth properly. But from my own experience, 
I believe that there is no sound basis for that idea. 
My honest opinion, as a dentist, is that it does not 
matter what kind of toothbrush a person uses. Any 
sort of toothbrush that is sold in a drugstore will 
keep your teeth clean and healthy—if you use it 
regularly. 


That this propaganda exposure had a pro- 
nounced effect is revealed by the attitude 
changes shown by the Control group. A 
statistically reliable change in the direction 
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definite answer emerges from the results in 
"Table 7, which shows the percentage of each 
group who changed in the direction of agree- 
ment or disagreement with the counterpropa- 
ganda statement. 

Before exposure to the illustrated talk, the 
group differences were negligible: approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the students in each of 
the four groups agreed «with the statement 
that “it does not matter what kind of tooth- 
brush a person uses.” But two weeks later 
(immediately after exposure to the counter- 


TABLE 7 


EFFECT or THE ILLUSTRATED TALK ON REACTIONS TO SUBSEQUENT COUNTERPROPAGANDA: NET PERCENTAGE 
or Each Group WHo CHANGED IN THE DIRECTION OF AGREEING WITH THE STATEMENT THAT 
"Ir Рок Nor Marrer wHar KiNp or Тоотнвкоѕн A Person Uses” 


Type or CHANGE 


——————————————————Ó- 


More agreement 
Less agreement 
No change 
Net change 
Net effect of exposure to the illustrated talk 


Ѕткомо MODERATE MınmaL CoNTROL 
Group Group Group Group 
(N=s50) (N=50) (N50) (N—50) 
30 28 14 44 
38 42 54 24 
32 30 32 32 
—8 —14 —40 +20 

—28 —34 —60 


SS PAE RA ТЕТЕ Aa ИНЬЬ НИНА 


Group 


RELIABILITY OF THE DIFFERENCES IN NET CHANGE 


Se PTUS О RARE INSPECT CR НА 


Control vs. Minimal 
Control vs. Moderate 
Control vs. Strong 
Strong vs. Moderate 
Strong vs. Minimal 
Moderate vs. Minimal 


of more agreement with the counterpropa- 
ganda was found in the Control group. 

.. How effective were the three forms of the 
illustrated talk in preventing students from 
accepting the propaganda to which they were 
exposed one week later? Did the fear appeals 
augment or diminish the students’ resistance 
to the counteracting propaganda? A fairly 


%1п the Control group, the i 

with the statement ena SM end 
proved to be significant at below the .o2 ссе 
level, according to the formula described by Hovland, 
Lumsdaine, and Sheffield (5, р. 319). The Control 
group did not show any significant change on other 
questions dealing with dental hygiene beliefs, Preferences 
or practices, all of which were Presented in the final 
questionnaire before the propaganda material was intro- 
duced. Consequently, it seems fairly safe to conclude 
that the propaganda exposure was responsible for the 
significant change displayed by the Control group. 


CR Р 

3.66 <.001 
2.05 +02 
1.71 +05 
0.36 +36 
2.03 +02 
1.66 .05 


propaganda) there were marked and statisti- 
cally reliable differences which indicate that 
although all three forms of the illustrated 
talk had some influence, the Minimal appeal 
was most effective in producing resistance to 
the counterpropaganda, Thus, the results 
suggest that under conditions where people 
will be exposed to competing communica- 
tions dealing with the same issues, the use of 
a strong fear appeal will tend to be less effec- 
tive than a minimal appeal in producing 
stable and persistent attitude changes. 

Some clues to mediating processes were 
detected in the students’ responses to an open- 
end question which asked them to *give the 
reason" for their answers to the key attitude 
item on which the results in Table 7 are 
based. A systematic analysis was made of 
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the write-in answers given by those students 

who had disagreed with the counterpropa- 

ganda. In their refutations, some of the 
students made use of material that had been 

ted one week earlier, either by referring 

to the illustrated talk as an authoritative 

‘source or by citing one of the main arguments 
presented in the illustrated talk. From the 
results presented in, the first two rows of 
Table 8, it is apparent thatesuch refutations 

"were given more frequently by th? Minimal 
group than by the othér experimental groups. 

The comparatively low frequency of such 

answers in the Strong and Moderate groups 

was not compensated for by an increase in 

any other type of specific reasons, as indicated 

by the results in the last row of the table.” 


were inclined to avoid recalling the content 
of the fear-arousing communication. 


Discussion 


The results in the preceding sections indi- 
cate that the Minimal appeal was the most 
effective form of the communication in that 
it elicited (а) more resistance to subsequent 
counterpropaganda and (b) a higher inci- 
dence of verbal adherence, and perhaps a 
greater degree of behavioral conformity, to a 
set of recommended practices. The absence 
of any significant differences ‘on other indi- 
cators of preferences and beliefs implies that 
the Moderate and Strong appeals had no 
unique positive effects that would compen- 
sate for the observed detrimental effects. 


TABLE 8 


Types or REFUTATION GIVEN BY STUDENTS Мно DISAGREED WITH THE CoUNTERPROPAGANDA 


E —————— 
RN Type or REFUTATION 
4 


ООШ _ әмәл en ln 


Explicit reference to the illustrated talk as ап authori- 
tative source for the opposite conclusion 
ne or more arguments cited that had been presented 
- in the illustrated talk 
One or more arguments cited that contradicted the 
content of the illustrated talk 
answer or no specific reason given 


STRONG MODERATE MINIMAL CONTROL 
Соор Group Group Group 
(N=30) (N=29) (N=39) (N=18) 

7% 14% 18% 0% 
43% 38% 59% 28% 
o% 0% 0% 22% 
50% 52% 36% 50% 
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Although the group differences are not 
Uniformly reliable, they reveal a consistent 
trend which suggests an “avoidance” tend- 
ency among the students who had been 
exposed to the fear appeals. Apparently, even 

„who resisted the counterpropagan: 


Т Оп the first type of reason (reference to the illus- 
trated talk), the only difference large enough to approach 
Statistical reliability was that between the Minimal 
group and the Control group (p=.08). On the second 
tulle of reason (arguments cited from the illustrated 

), the difference between the Minimal group and 
go group was found to be highly reliable 
=.03) while the difference between the Minimal 
Ge oderate groups approached statistical reliability 
то. The Control group differed reliably from 
sach of the experimental groups (at beyond the ло 
d level) with respect to giving arguments 
Which contradicted those contained in the illustrated 
(row three of the table). None of the other 

Percentage differences in Table 8 were large enough 

К significant at the .то confidence level. (In some 
| Columns, the percentages add up to more than 100 per 
use a few students gave more than one type 


1 D of refutation.) 


Thus, the findings consistently indicate that 
inclusion of the fear-arousing material not 
only failed to increase the effectiveness of the 
communication, but actually interfered with 
its over-all success. 

The outcome of the present experiment by 
no means precludes the possibility that, under 
certain conditions, fear appeals may prove to 
be highly successful. For instance, the Strong 
appeal was found to be maximally effective 
in arousing interest and in eliciting a high 
degree of emotional tension. The evocation 
of such reactions might augment the effective- 
ness of mass communications which are 
designed to instigate prompt audience action, 
such as donating money or volunteering to 
perform a group task. But if the communi- 
cation is intended to create more sustained 
preferences or attitudes, the achievement of 
positive effects probably depends upon а 
number of different factors. Our experi- 
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mental results suggest that in the latter case, 
a relatively low degree of fear arousal is 
likely to be the optimal level, that an appeal 
which is too strong will tend to evoke some 
form of interference which reduces the effec- 
tiveness of the communication. The findings 
definitely contradict the assumption that as 
the dosage of fear-arousing stimuli (in a mass 
communication) is increased, the audience 
will become more highly motivated to accept 
the reasssuring recommendations contained 
in the communication. Beneficial motivating 
effects probably occur when a relatively slight 
amount of fear-arousing material is inserted; 
but for communications of the sort used in 
the present experiment, the optimal dosage 
appears to be far below the level of the 
strongest fear appeals that a communicator 
could use if he chose to do so. 

Before examining the implications of the 
findings in more detail, it is necessary to take 
account of the problems of generalizing from 
the findings of the present study. The 
present experiment shows the effects of only 
one type of communication, presented in an 
educational setting to a student audience. 
Until replications are carried out—using other 
media, topics, and fear-eliciting stimuli, in a 
variety of communication settings, with dif- 
ferent audiences, etc.—one cannot be certain 
that the conclusions hold true for other situ- 
ations. The results from a single experiment 
are obviously not sufficient for drawing broad 
generalizations concerning the entire range 
of fear-arousing communications which are 
currently being brought to the focus of public 
attention. Nor can unreplicated results be 
relied upon for extracting dependable rubrics 
that could be applied by educators, editors, 
public relations experts, Propagandists, or 
other communication specialists who face the 
practical problems of selecting appropriate 
appeals for motivating mass audiences, 

Nevertheless, the present experiment helps 
to elucidate the potentially unfavorable effects 
that may result from mass communications 
which play up ominous threats, alarming 
‘contingencies, or signs of impending danger. 
For instance, the findings tend to bear out 
some of the points raised concerning the need 
for careful pretesting and for other cautions 
when warnings about the dangers of atomic 
bombing are presented in civilian defense 
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communications that are intended to prepare 
the public for coping with wartime emer- 
gencies (6). Moreover, despite our inability 
to specify the range of communications to 
which our conclusions would apply, we can 
derive tentative inferences that may have im- 
portant theoretical implications with respect 
to the dynamics of “normal” fear reactions. 

We turn nÓw to a central question posed 
by the experimental findings: Why is it that 
the fear-dyousing stimuli resulted іп less 
adherence to recommerided practices and less 
resistance to counterpropaganda? Although 
our experiment cannot give a definitive 
answer, it provides some suggestive leads 
concerning potential sources of emotional 
interference. 

In the introduction, we have described 
three forms of "resistance" frequently ob- 
served in psychotherapy that might also 
occur among normal personalities exposed to 
mass communications which evoke strong 
fear or anxiety: (а) inattentiveness during 
the communication session, (5) rejection of 
the communicator's statements motivated by 
reactive aggression, and (c) subsequent de- 
fensive avoidance motivated by residual emo- 
tional tension. We shall discuss briefly the 
pertinent findings from the present experi- 
ment with a view to making a preliminary 
assessment of the importance of each of the 
three types of interfering reactions. 

I. Our results provide no evidence that a 
strong fear appeal produces inattentiveness or 
any form of distraction that would interfere 
with learning efficiency during the communi- 
cation session. The three forms of the com- 
munication were found to be equally effective 
in teaching the factual material on dental 
hygiene, as measured by a comprehensive 
information test given immediately after 
exposure to the communication. Beliefs con- 
cerning the desirable characteristics of the 
proper" type of toothbrush were also 
acquired equally well. One might even sur- 
mise (from the results in Table 4) that the 
Strong appeal may have had a beneficial effect 
on attention, because a significantly higher 
percentage of the Strong group reported that 
(a) it was very easy to pay attention to what 
the speaker was saying and (b) they experi- 
enced very little “mind-wandering.” 

The absence of any observable reduction of 
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learning efficiency is consistent with numer- 
ous clinical observations which imply that 
mormal personalities can ordinarily tolerate 
unpleasant information concerning potential 
"threats to the self without manifesting any 
‘marked impairment of “ego” functions. Our 
‘findings definitely suggest that the use of 
"feararousing material of the sort presented 
їп the illustrated talks would rarely give rise 
to any interference with the audience’s ability 
‘to learn the content of the commyinication. 
Tt is necessary to bear in mind, however, 
"that in the present experiment the communi- 
| cation was given to a “captive” classroom 
audience. When people are at home listening 
to the radio, or in any situation where they 
feel free to choose whether or not to termi- 
nate the communication exposure, the use of 
strong emotional appeals might often have 
drastic effects on sustained attention. Con- 
sequently, the tentative generalization con- 
eming the low probability of inattentiveness 
would be expected to apply primarily to those 
fear-arousing communications which are pre- 
sented under conditions where social norms 
or situational constraints prevent the audience 
from directing attention elsewhere. 
Even with a “captive” audience, it is quite 
| Possible that under certain extreme conditions 
a strong fear appeal might interfere with 
arning efficiency. For instance, the same 
Sort of temporary cognitive impairment that 
48 sometimes observed when verbal stimuli 
appen to touch off unconscious personal 
conflicts or emotional “complexes” might also 
occur When a mass communication elicits 
i awareness of unexpected danger, par- 
ularly when the audience immediately 
perceives the threat to be imminent and 
inescapable. Hence, the inferences from our 
fXperimental findings probably should be 
Téstricted to fear appeals which deal with 
Temote threats or with relatively familiar 
gers that are perceived to be avoidable. 
TE The fact that the Strong group expressed 
Ше greatest amount of subjective dislike of 
the illustrated talk and made the most com- 
Paints about its content could be construed 
aggesting a potentially aggressive attitude. 
Aut if the aggressive reactions aroused by the 
‘Use of the Strong fear appeal were intense 
h to motivate rejection of the conclu- 
Slons, one would not expect to find this group 


giving the most favorable appraisals of the 
interest value of the illustrated talk, of the 
quality of its presentation, and of its over-all 
educational success. Thus, although the pos- 
sibility of suppressed aggression cannot be 
precluded, it seems unlikely that this factor 
was a major source of emotional interference. 
In drawing this tentative conclusion, how- 
ever, we do not intend to minimize the 
importance of aggression as a potential source 
of interference. In the present experiment, 
the communication was administered as an 
official part of the school’s hygiene program 
and contained recommendations that were 
obviously intended to be beneficial to the 
audience. Under markedly different condi- 
tions, where the auspices and intent of the 
communication are perceived to be less be- 
nign, the audience would probably be less 
disposed to suppress or control aggressive re- 
actions. The low level of verbalized aggres- 
sion observed in the present study, however, 
suggests that in the absence of cues which 
arouse the audience’s suspicions, some factor 
other than reactive hostility may be a much 
more important source of interference. 

3. Subsequent defensive avoidance arising 
from residual emotional tension seems to be 
the most likely explanation of the outcome of 
the present study. We have seen, from the data 
on immediate affective reactions, that the dis- 
turbing feelings which had been aroused 
during the illustrated talk tended to persist 
after the communication had ended, despite 
the reassuring recommendations which had 
been presented. The analysis of complaints 
made by the three experimental groups 
(Table 5) provides additional evidence that 
the need for reassurance persisted primarily 
among the students who had been exposed 
to the Strong appeal. Such findings support 
the following hypothesis: When a mass com- 
munication is designed to influence an audi- 
ence to adopt specific ways and means of 
averting а threat, the use of a strong fear 
appeal, as against a milder one, increases the 
likelihood that the audience will be left in a 
state of emotional tension which is not fully 
relieved by rehearsing the reassuring recom- 
mendations contained in the communication. 
This hypothesis is compatible with the gen- 
eral assumption that when a person is exposed 
to signs of “threat,” the greater the intensity 
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of the fear reaction evoked, the greater the 
likelihood that his emotional tension will 
persist after the external stimulus has 
terminated. Aw 
Whether or not the above hypothesis is 
correct, the fact remains that *unreduced" 
emotional tension was manifested immedi- 
ately after the communication predominantly 
by the group exposed to the Strong appeal. 
Our findings on subsequent reactions provide 
some suggestive evidence concerning the 
consequences of experiencing this type of 
residual tension. In general, the evidence 
appears to be consistent with the following 
hypothesis: When fear is strongly aroused 
but is not fully relieved by the reassurances 
contained in a mass communication, the 
audience will become motivated to ignore or 
to minimize the importance of the threat. 
This hypothesis could be regarded as a 
special case of the following general propo- 
sition which pertains to the effects of human 
exposure to any fear-producing stimulus: 
other things being equal, the more persistent 
the fear reaction, the greater will be the 
(acquired) motivation to avoid subsequent 
exposures to internal and external cues which 
were present at the time the fear reaction was 
aroused. This proposition is based on the 
postulate that fear is а stimulus-producing 
response which has the functional properties 
of a drive (2, 7)? 

SIn the sphere of human communication, the key 
theoretical assumption could be formulated as follows: 
If rehearsal of the reassuring statements contained in a 
communication fails to alleviate the emotional tension 
elicited by the use of a fear appeal, the audience will 
be motivated to continue trying out other (symbolic or 
overt) responses until one occurs which succeeds in 
reducing fear to a tolerable level. Thus, a strong fear 
appeal which is intended to motivate the audience to 
take account of a realistic threat of danger could have 
the paradoxical effect of motivating the audience to 
ignore the threat or to adopt “magical,” “wishful” or 
other types of reassuring beliefs that are antithetical to 
the communicator’s intentions. Moreover, according to 
the same theoretical assumption, when a communication 
produces a high degree of persistent fear, the audience 
will be motivated to engage in overt escape activities, 
Ead of which may prove Б be incompatible with Te 

otective actions recommended by the ii 
Unintended effects of this kind терше ын 
spontaneous “defensive” reactions which are motivated 
by residual emotional tension. In the present experi- 
ment, it would be expected that, in addition to the 
tendency to avoid thinking about the threat, other 
defensive reactions would also occur, For example, 
following exposure to the Strong appeal, some of the 
students may have succeeded in alleviating their residual 


emotional tension through spontaneous interper: 
communication with fellow students. i 
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In the context of the present experiment, 
one would predict that the group displaying 
the greatest degree of residual fear would be 
most strongly motivated to ward off those 
internal symbolic cues—such as anticipations 
of the threatening consequences of improper 
dental hygiene—which were salient during 
and immediately after the communication. 
This prediction seems to be fairly well borne 
out by the evidence on éarry-over effects, par- 
ticularly „Ьу the finding that the greatest 
degree oe resistance to the subsequent coun- 
terpropaganda was shown by the group 
which had been least motivated by fear. The 
use of the Strong appeal, as against the 
Minimal one, evidently resulted in less rejec- 
tion of a subsequent communication which 
discounted and contradicted what was said 
in the original communication. In effect, the 
second communication asserted that one 
could ignore the alleged consequences of 
using the wrong type of toothbrush, and, in 
that sense, minimized the dangers which pre- 
viously had been heavily emphasized by the 
fear-arousing communication. 

The results obtained from the students’ 
reports on their dental hygiene practices could 
be interpreted as supporting another predic- 
tion from the same hypothesis. It would be 
expected that those students who changed 
their practices, after having heard and seen 
one of the three forms of the illustrated talk, 
were motivated to do so because they recalled 
some of the verbal material which had been 
given in support of the recommendations, 
most of which referred to the unfavorable 
consequences of continuing to do the 
“wrong” thing. In theoretical terms, one 
might say that their conformity to the recom- 
mendations was mediated by symbolic re 
sponses which had been learned during the 
communication. The mediating responses 
(anticipations, thoughts, or images) acquired 
from any one of the three forms of the illus 
trated talk would frequently have, as their 
content, some reference to unpleasant conse 
quences for the self, and consequently woul 
cue off a resolution or an overt action that 
would be accompanied by anticipated success 
in warding off the threat. But defensive 
avoidance of the mediating responses wou 
reduce the amount of conformity to whateve? 
protective action is recommended by the 
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feararousing communication. Hence the 
predicion would be that when rehearsal of 
statements concerning potential danger is 
‘accompanied by strong emotional tension 
during and after the communication, the 
audience will become motivated to avoid re- 
‘tilling those statements on later occasions 
"when appropriate action could ordinarily be 
‘carried out. An inhibiting motivation of 
їз kind acquired from the, illustrated talk 
would tend to prevent the students from 
"adopting the recommended changes in their 
toothbrushing habits because they would fail 
to think about the unpleasant consequences 
E dental hygiene at times when 
they subsequently perform the act of brush- 
their teeth. 
Much more direct evidence in support of 
‘the “defensive avoidance" hypothesis comes 
from the analysis of spontaneous write-in 
answers in which the students explained why 
they.disagreed with the counterpropaganda 
(Table 8). Those who had been exposed to 
the least amount of fear-arousing material 
were the ones who were most likely to refer 
to the illustrated talk as an authoritative 
urce and to make use of its arguments. 
The relative absence of such references in 
the spontaneous answers given by those who 
‘had been exposed to the Moderate and 
Strong appeals implies a tendency to avoid 
recalling the content of the fear-arousing 
Communication. 
Although the various pieces of evidence 
discussed above seem to fit together, they 
cannot be regarded as a conclusive demon- 
stration of the defensive avoidance hypothe- 
sis, What our findings clearly show is that 
a strong fear appeal can be markedly less 
effective than a minimal appeal, at least under 
the limited conditions represented in our 
periment. Exactly which conditions and 
Which mediating mechanisms are responsible 
‘or this outcome will remain problematical 
ie further investigations are carried out. 
Nevertheless, so far as the present findings 
| they consistently support the conclusion 
Mat the use of a strong fear appeal will tend 
ae duce the over-all success of a persuasive 
оша Nunication, if it evokes a high degree of 
tional tension without adequately satisfy- 
the need for reassurance. 


Summary AND CONCLUSIONS 


"The experiment was designed to investigate 
the effects of persuasive communications 
which attempt to motivate people to conform. 
with a set of recommendations by stimulating 
fear reactions. An illustrated lecture on 
dental hygiene was prepared in three differ- 
ent forms, representing three different inten- 
sities of fear appeal: the Strong appeal 
emphasized and graphically illustrated the 
threat of pain, disease, and body damage; the 
Moderate appeal described the same dangers 
in a milder and more factual manner; the 
Minimal appeal rarely referred to the un- 
pleasant consequences of improper dental 
hygiene. Although differing in the amount 
of fear-arousing material presented, the three 
forms of the communication contained the 
same essential information and the same set 
of recommendations. 

Equivalent groups of high school students 
were exposed to the three different forms of 
the communication as part of the school's 
hygiene program. In addition, the experi- 
ment included an equated control group 
which was not exposed to the dental hygiene 
communication but was given a similar 
communication on an irrelevant topic. Alto- 
gether there were 200 students in the experi- 
ment, with 50 in each group. A questionnaire 
containing a series of items on dental hygiene 
beliefs, practices, and attitudes was adminis- 
tered to all four groups one week before the 
communications were presented. In order to 
observe the changes produced by the illus- 
trated talk, postcommunication question- 
naires were given immediately after exposure 
and again one week later. 

т. The fear appeals were successful in 
arousing affective reactions. Immediately 
after the communication, the group exposed 
to the Strong appeal reported feeling more 
worried about the condition of their teeth 
than did the other groups. The Moderate 
appeal, in turn, evoked a higher incidence of 
" " reactions than did the Minimal 
appeal. 

2. The three forms of the illustrated talk 
were equally effective with respect to (a) 
teaching the factual content of the com- 
munication, as assessed by an information 
test, and (4) modifying beliefs concerning 
four specific characteristics of the "proper" 
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type of toothbrush. The evidence indicates 
that the emotional reactions aroused by the 
Strong appeal did not produce inattentiveness 
or reduce learning efficiency. 

3. As compared with the other two forms 
of the communication, the Strong appeal 
evoked a more mixed or ambivalent attitude 
toward the communication. The students 
exposed to the Strong appeal were more 
likely than the others to give favorable ap- 
praisals concerning the interest value and the 
quality of the presentation. Nevertheless, 
they showed the greatest amount of subjective 
dislike of the communication and made more 
complaints about the content. 

4. From an analysis of the changes in each 
individual’s reports about his current tooth- 
brushing practices, it was found that the 
greatest amount of conformity to the com- 
municator’s recommendations was produced 
by the Minimal appeal. The Strong appeal 
failed to produce any significant change in 
dental hygiene practices, whereas the Mini- 
mal appeal resulted in a reliable increase in 
conformity, as compared with the Control 
group. Similar findings also emerged from 
an analysis of responses which indicated 
whether the students had gone to a dentist 
during the week following exposure to the 
illustrated talk, reflecting conformity to 
another recommendation made by the com- 
municator. The evidence strongly suggests 
that as the amount of fear-arousing material 
is increased, conformity to recommended 
(protective) actions tends to decrease. 

5. One week after the illustrated talk had 
been presented, exposure to counterpropa- 
ganda (which contradicted the main theme 
of the ша communication) produced a 
greater effect on attitudes in the Control 
group than in the three experimental groups. 
The Minimal appeal, however, proved to be 
the most effective form of the illustrated talk 
with respect to producing resistance to the 
counterpropaganda. The results tend to sui 
port the conclusion that under conditions 


where people are exposed to competing com- 
munications dealing with the same issues, the 
use of a strong fear appeal is less successful 
than a minimal appeal in producing stable 
and persistent attitude changes. 

6. The main conclusion which emerges 
from the entire set of findings is that the 
over-all effectiveness of a persuasive com- 
munication "will tend to be reduced by the 
use of a strong fear appeal, if it evokes a 
high degree of emotional tension without ade- 
quately satisfying the need for reassurance. 
The evidence from the present experiment 
appears to be consistent with the following 
two explanatory hypotheses: 

4. When a mass communication is de- 
signed to influence an audience to adopt 
specific ways and means of averting a threat, 
the use of a strong fear appeal, as against a 
milder one, increases the likelihood that the 
audience will be left in a state of emotional 
tension which is not fully relieved by rehears- 
ing the reassuring recommendations con- 
tained in the communication. 

b. When fear is strongly aroused but is not 
fully relieved by the reassurances contained 
in a mass communication, the audience will 
become motivated to ignore or to minimize 
the importance of the threat. 
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ә 
E followers of the “New Lgok”* in 
“perception theory, stress the role of the 
erceiver. Although it has long been 
ized that the perceiver does indeed 
‘significant contribution to the percept, 
rimenters have demonstrated the 
aship between the psychological organi- 
‘the perceiver and certain character- 
Е the percept. The less well defined 
mulus situation, or the more emotion- 
ally laden, the greater will be the contribution 
the perceiver. This principle is, in fact, 
‘of the projective techniques. 
Perception of people, or more specifi- 
he judgment of personality characteris- 
ple from their physical appearance, 
to be an area in which the 
makes a great contribution to the 
It has often been demonstrated that 
ts of this type possess little validity.” 
(20) has shown that the social stereo- 
he subject influence these percep- 
and Allport and Kramer (1) have 
that social attitudes may sensitize an 
to various cues in the stimulus 
d may even increase the validity of 
dgments. One projective tech- 
the Szondi, is based on a supposed 
ous identification with the persons 
aphed (8). 
ite the promise of this area of investi- 
and despite its importance in every- 
havior, relatively few investigations 
“made. It has been demonstrated, 
› that a subject’s value system may 
his perception of (other) ambiguous 


А 


р h to perception that is 

in the chapters by Bruner, 

Lin the book edited by Blake 

review of the literature on this subject may 
Brunswik (6, p. 180). 
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this influence extend to all judgments of the 
stimuli? The purpose of this study is to in- 
vestigate the answers to these questions. 

It is believed that an individual's value 
system may influence his judgment of people 
in two major ways: that the values may serve 
as a frame of reference for the judgments 
and, under certain conditions, may be pro- 
jected into the stimulus-figure. "Two specific 
hypotheses will be tested in this experiment. 

Hypothesis A: Each subject (S) will use 
his own high values as anchoring points for 
judging or describing the personality of 
another person based on his physical appear- 
ance. ‘This hypothesis is suggested by the 
studies of Sherif (22) which indicate that an 
internal frame of reference is used in a situ- 
ation where the 5 has few objective cues. It 
is also suggested by such studies as that of 
Tresselt and Volkmann (26) which show 
that the past experience of an individual may 
serve as a frame of reference in such psycho- 
physical tasks as the judgments of weights. 
In common experience, the same hypothesis 
seems to be plausible. Persons interested in 
commercial success often judge college pro- 
fessors in terms of their yearly salaries. Aca- 
demic psychologists often judge clinicians in 
terms of their research productivity. 

Hypothesis B: ‘The observers’ major values 
will be projected in a discriminative fashion 
so that a general "halo" effect may be dis- 
cernible. Thus it would be predicted that the 
assignment of values in which the 5 himself 
is high will be associated with a fecling of 
liking the stimulus picture. This prediction 
follows from Murray’s observation that “The 
complement of empathy is projection. We 
feel something (by empathy) and we imagine 
that the other person feels the same (projec- 
tion)” (x6, p. 247). Indeed, in the Thematic 
Apperception Test, 5 identifies with the 
figure and projects into these figures his own 
emotional characteristics. 
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METHOD 


Apparatus and Procedure 


The stimuli for this experiment consisted of 24 
photographs, 12 of men and 12 of women. Orig- 
inally 55 pictures of women and 66 pictures of men 
were selected from back issues of Time magazine. 
The 24 finally selected were those which a group of 
8 judges chose as representing the widest distribu- 
tion of impressions in physical appearance, age and 
possible personality characteristics. These stimuli 
pictures were 2.5X3.5 in. and were mounted on 
plain white paper 4X5 in. Each photograph was a 
portrait type showing only the head and shoulders 
of the person. All of the stimulus persons were 
conventionally dressed and evidenced no primary 
cues to suggest social, ethnic, or occupational group- 


ings. In actuality they represented a range of 
notoriety varying from murderers to college 
presidents. 
Subjects 


Ss of the experiment were 28 male college 
students ranging in age from 19 to 53 years. All 
were attending college at the time of this experi- 
ment These Ss were tested individually on four 
tasks: 

Task A: A seven-step, closed-end, like-dislike 
rating scale was devised. The Ss were to rate each 
stimulus picture on this scale. To check on the 
possibility that these ratings might have been 
unduly influenced by the apparent age of the 
stimulus person, two scales were used. One scale 
called for like-dislike as a friend, the other as a 
neighbor. Each S, therefore, actually made two 
ratings of each picture. 

Task B: The Allport-Vernon Study of Values (2) 
was administered to S. 

Task C: A set of six statements was presented to 
S. Each of these statements described one of the 
values of the Allport-Vernon and was adapted from 
the manual for that test. Thus the theoretical 
value became: “Chief aim in life is to advance 
knowledge through scholarship or research”; the 
political value read: “Interested mostly in personal 
power, influence and renown,” etc. S was to select 
the statement which "best" described each stimulus 
photograph and the statement which "least" de- 
scribed each. 

Task D: ‘Each S was asked to rank the six 
statements used in Task C as they applied to him- 
self, Не was also asked to rate himself on the like- 
dislike scales, ie. to rate himself on how other 
people would react to him as a friend or neighbor. 

In order to prevent any constant transfer from 
one task to the next, Ss were divided into four 
groups. Each group was presented the above tasks 
in different orders. A-B-C-D, B-D-A.C, D-C-B-A, 
and C-A-D-B were the orders used. No $ reported 
more than a slight amount of insight into the pur- 
pose of the experiment, 


ResuLTs 


The ratings on the two different (for 
friend, for neighbor) like-dislike scales were 


compared for each S. Only three Ss showed 
ratings which differed significantly from one 
scale to the other. Since the purpose of using 
two scales was to control the possible influ- 
ence of the apparent age of the stimulus pic- 
ture upon the like-dislike judgments, it was 
concluded that this influence was minimal. 
The results presented in the tables, therefore, 
are based only on the ratings on the “friend” 
scale. ? 


Hypothesis A. 3 


Rank-difference correlation coefficients were 
calculated to compare the rankings of each 
S’s values according to the Allport-Vernon 
and according to the S's self-ranking. The 
median coefficient of correlation was .66. 


TABLE 1 


MEAN FREQUENCY ОР Use or Susyect’s Hicuest 
Two Vatues AND Lowest Two VALUES 45 
DETERMINED BY THE ÁLLPORT-VERNON 


Brsr Least ToTaL 
Srmmuus 

Hon ILL H L 
Men 3:9 43 3-7 54'" 76 97" 
Women 3.8 4.0 3.8 4.2 7.6 8.2 
Total 7.7 8.3 7.5 9.6** 15.2 17.9* 


* Difference significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
** Difference significant at .or level of confidence. 


However, about one-third of the group dif- 
fered significantly from a chance correlation." 
The results of both the self-rating and All- 
port-Vernon scores for determining the S’s 
two highest and two lowest values are pre- 
sented separately. 

A count was made of the number of times 
each of the above values was used to describe 
the stimuli and the group means were deter- 
mined. The results are shown in Tables 1 
and 2. "These tables show not only the aver- 
age number of times the values were used, 
but also the average number of times they 
were used as “best” and as “least” in describ- 
ing the photographs. The results for pictures 
of women and pictures of men are presented 
separately. Examination of Table 1 and 
Table 2 shows that, in all but one instance, 

*Interpolating from the table for testing the signifi- 
cance of rho prepared by DuMas(9, p. 435), 22 


obtained rho of .82 was considered to differ significantly 
from a chance relationship, 


‘af 


E: 
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TABLE 2 


Frequency or Use or SusJrcr's HIGHEST 


Two VaLurs Амр Lowest Two VALUES AS 
DETERMINED BY SELF-RANKINGS 
Best Least Toran 
Но н L H L 
Ера ЖЛ 
Men 3.7 4.6 а 3.3 5.4% 6.9 10.3* 
— Women 3.4 4-1 4.2 40 7.6 8.1 
- Total 7.1 8.7* 7.5 9.7* 146 18.4* 
i - * Difference significant at the .or level of confidence. 


РФ 
low values were more frequently used to 
describe the stimuli than were high values. 
Those differences that are statistically re- 
liable are indicated. 
The use of middle values falls halfway 
| Between the frequency of use of the high 
Values and the low values. Thus, contrary 
үзене; A, it must be concluded that 
under the conditions of this experiment the 
"lower the value was, the more frequently it 
Was used to describe the photographs. 


Hypothesis B 
И, stimulus pictures were then divided 
р) 


nto groups based оп the values assigned to 
them by each $. All the pictures which were 

ven $'s highest values as best describing 

em were placed in one group, those attrib- 
Uted the lowest values as best describing them 
Were placed in another group.* А similar 
Procedure was followed for the values con- 
idered least descriptive of the stimuli. The 
and low values as determined by the 
By high values and low values, the two values with 


highest ranks and the two values with the lowest 
is are indicated. 
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Allport-Vernon and as determined by the 
self-rankings were treated separately. 

The like-dislike ratings for the pictures in 
each of the above groups were noted and 
average ratings were compiled for each S. 
"These ratings in turn were used to produce a 
mean like-dislike rating for each group. The 
means are shown in Table 3. On the rating 
scale used, the most liked rating received a 
numerical score of 1 and the most disliked 
rating a numerical score of 7. "Therefore, 
the lower the mean, the better the degree of 
liking. Conversely, the higher the mean, the 
more dislike is indicated. The midpoint of 
the scale was 4.00. 

Examination of Table 3 shows that when 
high values were assigned as “best” describ- 
ing the pictures, these pictures were better 
liked, ie had lower means, than when low 
values were assigned. Where high values 
were assigned as being “least” descriptive of 
the pictures, those pictures tended to be dis- 
liked. Almost all of the obtained difference; 
were statistically significant. 

Although also true of the previously pr 
sented data, Table 3 shows most clearly that, 
although the results obtained through the use 
of both techniques of ranking values were 
parallel, the self-ranking method seems to be 
the more sensitive. The differences obtained 
with this method are larger and have higher 
statistical significance than the differences ob- 
tained when the values were ranked accord- 
ing to the scores on the Allport-Vernon. The 
most probable explanation of these results is 
in terms of the relative validity of the two 
techniques. However, another suggestion is 
that the significant variable is not the actual 
value structure but S’s concept of it. The 


TABLE 3 


NN RATINGS on Lrxe-DistiKe SCALE FOR PHOTOGRAPHS Assicnep Susjects’ Hicuest Two VALUES AND 
Lowest Two VALUEs T 


Best Least Best Least 
(EE H L H L H L H L 
3.277 (3:029 4.00 3.44% 3.24 = 3.94 4.00 3.56%" 
3.74 4-16 4.17 3-71 3.71 4.27** 41 o 3.77% 
3.56 4.11* 4.22 3.59** 3.46 4.26** 4.09 3.57** 


* Difference significant at the .05 level of confidence. 


Difference significant at the .от level of confidence. 


x tLow ratings are most liked; high ratings, most disliked. 
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data of this experiment, however, furnish no 
specific evidence on this point. 

The data also indicate that the phenomena 
noted apply more to the judgments of pic- 
tures of men than to the judgments of 
pictures of women. Since all Ss in this 
experiment were men, it is inconclusive as to 
whether a social or cultural stereotype is 
involved or whether a “same-sex—different- 
sex” variable is the important element. Fur- 
ther studies are contemplated to examine this 
aspect of the problem. 

The Ss of the experiment also rated them- 
selves on the like-dislike scales. The great 
majority of them rated themselves as mildly 
liked, a few Ss rated themselves as greatly 
liked, and a few as neither liked nor disliked. 
No other points on the rating scales were 
used. 


Discussion 


The evidence that Ss of this experiment 
tended to use their lowest values most fre- 
quently in describing the stimuli leads to a 
rejection of the first hypothesis formulated. 
This hypothesis predicted that the S’s high 
values would be used as the anchoring points 
in the judgments of the photographs. The S 
actually utilizes his high and low values as 
an interiorized frame of reference, but in this 
experiment the low values were more often 
used as anchoring points than were the high 
values. 

Whether or not 5 uses his high or low 
values as points of reference seems to be a 
result of several influences. One influence 
may be mental set or readiness. Studies by 
Postman, Bruner, and McGinnies (17) and 
by McGinnies (15) have shown that in the 
identification of words or in the response to 
words there is a readiness or a set on the part 
of Ss to respond in terms of their dominant 
values. Even guesses were not haphazard 
but reflected Ss’ high values. Their studies 
lead to the conclusion that “As frequently as 
possible and as long as possible perceptual 
guesses are made in congruence with prevail- 
ing value orientation” (17, p. 153). Although 
the judgments made in the present study may 
be considered in the nature of “perceptual 
guesses” this formulation does not apply. 
The very opposite is found. 

The difference in the results obtained in the 
present investigation and those cited above 


may be due to attitudes or stereotypes. All- 
port and Kramer (1) report a study dealing 
with the perception of photographs. Their 
experiment called for S’s identification of 
minority group members from a larger group 
of photographs. The relevant conclusion is 
that the Ss with greater prejudice identified 
more pictures as members of the minority 
group than did Ss with lesser prejudice. 
Although Carter (7) questions the degree of 
relationship, his own results in a similar situ- 
ation verify the fact that there is such a rela- 
tionship. Lindzey and Rogolsky (11) also 
corroborate this finding5 "This phenomenon 
is explained by stating that the consequences 
of failing to recognize a minority group 
member are greater for the prejudiced than 
for the nonprejudiced. Such recognition is 
a reinforced activity among the prejudiced 
but not among the nonprejudiced. 

This interpretation of the effect of past 
experience may be used to account for®the 
present results. "Tresselt (25) has shown that 
having had some experience in judging a 
limited range of weights, and then being 
given an expanded range of weights for judg- 
ment, will cause a shift of the judgmental 
values. A speculative explanation in this ex- 
periment therefore may be ventured in terms 
of the "strangeness" or psychological distance 
of the photographs being judged. This ex- 
planation postulates that the entire value 
system of the individual forms a frame of 
reference and so is very similar to the “light- 
medium-heavy" frame of reference used in 
the judgments of weights. Each value occu- 
pies a definite and perhaps equal area of the 
continuum. Because of the "strangeness" of 
the stimulus pictures, the adequacy of the 
familiar frame of reference was found lack- 
ing. The frame, therefore, had to be ex- 
panded to include these new stimuli and was 
expanded at the low end. This inclusion 
caused all values to expand in area. How- 
ever, as the stretching or expansion was at the 
low end of the scale, the low values expanded 
most in area and the high values expanded 
least. The low values now covered the largest 
area of the continuum and hence were most 
frequently used. It is probable that further 
use of the expanded scale would make for a 

5 Although Marks (14) has criticized some of the 


interpretations of Allport and Kramer, he makes no 
mention of these particular data, 


‘reorganization of the categories so that each 
е occupied approximately equal areas. 
‘The frame of reference could also be ex- 
"panded in the direction of the high values. 
“It may be speculated that this is what hap- 
“pened in the previously cited study by 
Postman, Bruner, and McGinnies. Some- 
—thing in the experimental conditions, perhaps 
use of words as stimuli or the prestige of 
he experimenters, may account for the ex- 
“pansion and may account for the increased 
readiness to respond to high values and to 
- Wise these values in guesses. 

Solomon and Howes (23) and Postman 
and Schneider (18) have shown experiment- 
"ally that the familiarity of the stimulus word 

їз an important variable in determining dura- 
tion thresholds. Both experiments show that 
When the frequently seen words (as deter- 
“mined by the Thorndike-Lorge Word List) 
"were used as stimuli, the value systems of Ss 
р! по role in determining the duration 
"threshold. When less frequently seen words 
‘Were the stimuli, the values of Ss did influ- 
‘ence these thresholds. 
Again it may be speculated that when S 
_ Tesponded to the relatively frequent words, 
.. is frame of reference was “at rest,” i.e, in the 
normal state. Each value occupied approxi- 

Mately the same area of the continuum. The 

readiness to respond under these conditions 

Would be the same for all values. The rela- 

tively infrequent word stimuli required a 

longer recognition and, to a highly motivated 

this might have contributed to a mild 

stress. The Ss would have to expand their 

frames of reference, in this instance in the 
high direction, to include the previously less 
_ frequently used words in order to establish 
"duration thresholds equal to the thresholds 
for frequently used words. 

n the present study, the inadequacy of the 
anchoring points ordinarily used may not be 
: to the difficulty of making the judgments 
_ as much as to the strangeness of the photo- 
Е Ex The extension of the scale may be 


YE 


- ue to the Ss’ recognition of the difference 

between themselves and the stimulus group 
and may be their way of saying, “We are 
А 


A somewhat similar rationale has been 
N Advanced by Thompson (24) as a basis for 

odifying the TAT to include the use of 
figures. He believed that the use of 
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Negro figures as stimuli in the cards pro- 
duced a greater empathy among Negro Ss 
than did Murray’s version of the test which 
used no such figures. Although Riess, 
Schwartz, and Cottingham (21) have dis- 
proved this assumption, their objection does 
not appear to be the use of Negro figures 
per se but to the alien settings in which they 
were displayed. In the present study, the 
figures were not set in any social context and 
their physical appearance alone may have 
marked them as different. 

This speculative explanation should be rela- 
tively easy to test. Should the present study 
be repeated using photographs from college 
yearbooks, there should be an increased use 
of high values by the Ss. Should the experi- 
ment on the identification of minority group 
members use photographs that will appear 
“stranger” than those hitherto used, there 
should be a corresponding increase in the fre- 
quency with which such membership is 
attributed to the stimuli by the prejudiced S. 
Indeed, the surprisingly high correct identi- 
fication of psychopathology from among the 
Szondi pictures (19) may be due to the very 
strangeness of these pictures, 

The “halo” effect predicted by the second 
hypothesis formulated in the introduction to 
this paper is clearly shown by the data. The 
closer the value system projected into the 
stimuli resembled the value system of a sub- 
ject, the greater was the liking, The less the 
value system projected into a stimulus photo- 
graph resembled that of the S, the greater was 
that photograph disliked. 

No cause and effect relationship is neces- 
sarily involved in this association of variables. 
It does corroborate the finding of the “halo” 
effect in judgments of photographs by Bruns- 
wik (6). In the latter study, however, the 
high and low ratings were all explicit in the 
experimental situation. A high rating in 
intelligence or in leadership is generally 
considered desirable. In the present study, 
one of the variables was implicit in the Ss. 
Their individual value systems determined 
whether a certain description was high or 
low. Perhaps if Brunswik had considered 
the value placed upon leadership or intelli- 
gence by his Ss, his indices of the “halo” 
effect might have been even greater. The 
variables upon which the photographs in his 
experiment were rated, however, had strong 
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cultural values to which the individual values 
probably conformed. In an experiment 
dealing with other variables, or in an experi- 
ment dealing with less culturally oriented 
Ss, eg, psychotics, this effect may be of 
major importance. 

The association between the two variables 
of this experiment may come from an over- 
all impression of the personality of the stim- 
ulus that had been formed by the Ss. Asch 
(3) and Luchins (12) suggest that such 
over-all impressions are formed. The like- 
dislike rating, then, may be an index of the 
amount of identification. existing between 
S and the stimulus. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The purpose of this experiment was to 
study the influence of an individual's value 
system upon his perception of people. Two 
hypotheses were tested. (а) An individual's 
high values will serve as anchoring points for 
his judgments of people. (5) A “halo” effect 
will be found where the nearer the stimulus 
was judged as resembling S in terms of 
values, the more that stimulus will be liked. 

2. The 28 Ss of this experiment made judg- 
ments of each of 24 portrait-type photographs. 
'They rated each photograph on like-dislike 
scales and also indicated the value they be- 
lieved would best describe the person pictured 
and that value which would least describe 
him. Each S also had his own value sys- 
tem determined through the Allport-Vernon 
Study of Values and through a self-ranking 
technique. 

3. It was found that Ss most often used 
their own low values to describe the stimuli. 
This result is interpreted as rejecting the first 
hypothesis proposed. An explanation is sug- 
gested in terms of the “strangeness” of the 
stimuli. 

‚4 The results support the second hypothe- 
sis concerning the “halo” effect. Photographs 
that were most liked were attributed values 
that most closely resembled those of the S. 
This relationship may be attributed to the 
fact that both may stem from an over-all im- 
pression of personality formed by the S. 
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WHE accident proneness hypóthesis simply 
| Stated is that ёе is a tendency for cer- 
+ tain individuals to have repeated acci- 
dents. This was postulated to account for 
the early discovery that sample populations 
of adult workers included individuals who 
had more accidents than could be accounted 
for by chance alone. More recent findings 
appear to minimize the importance of the 
Statistical evidence for the accident proneness 
hypothesis (3). 
lf we are willing to accept Cobb's (3) 
assignment of the variance in accident dis- 
p^ ions to both chance and differential 
liability factors, however, it follows that cer- 
tain individuals might be included among the 
gh accident group by chance alone, while 
n ets are included because of differential 
D. lability. There are indications in the clinical 
literature to suggest that there are individuals 
Who by virtue of special personal characteris- 
tics continue to have repeated accidents (4, 5, 
6 13). It is this writer's suggestion that these 
are the people whom it is necessary to isolate 
ї adequate validation of the accident prone- 
Ness hypothesis as a clinical concept. King 
I5 pointed out: 
The test of the hypothesis lies in the success or 
ше to identify causal physiological or psycho- 
logical characteristics, or their combination, present 
" in individuals showing a high frequency of acci- 
oi and absent or present to a lesser degree in 
ў lent free” individuals with а comparable back- 
_ Bround of experience (o, p. 374). 


The 
date 


to tis Paper is a portion of a dissertation submitted 
> the Department of Psychology of the University of 
the р in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
б; р. degree. The writer is indebted to Professor 
and Wendt of the Department of Psychology for advice 
Assistance throughout the investigation, and to the 
ester nts, teachers, and principals of the schools in Roch- 
“Т апі Brighton who cooperated to make this study 
Possible. She is also indebted to the Strong Memorial 


Re, Municipal Hospital, the Genesee Hospital, the 
Dp General Hospital, and the Highland Hospital 
“sul 


Present study was an attempt to vali- 
the accident proneness hypothesis as a 


ү е of using their records to select the ассї- 


jects. 
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PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS OF ACCIDENT REPEATING 
s CHILDREN? 


VITA KRALL 
Michigan State College 


clinical concept. It was felt that an investi- 
gation of personality characteristics which 
predispose to repeated accidents in children 
might throw light on the reasons for child- 
hood accidents as well as on the concept of 
accident proneness as a whole. If character- 
istics could be identified in childhood which 
are similar to those found for adults, this 
would add further validation to the clinical 
concept of accident proneness and might sug- 
gest that accident liability is continuous from 
childhood to maturity. 


THEORETICAL FORMULATION 


The hypotheses which were tested in this 
experiment were derived from the theoretical, 
clinical, and experimental literature (1, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 13). The focal agreement of this litera- 
ture appears to be that the accident prone 
individual grows up in an authoritarian, strict 
home environment, in which feelings of rejec- 
tion and resulting hostility are fostered. The 
accident is said to occur as a result of inward 
turning of aggression. 


Frustration-Induced Aggression 


The source of the accident prone child’s 
aggression is believed to be ffustration of 
nurturance. It is assumed that all children 
have some drive toward nurturance, and that 
in the accident prone child, brought up in an 
authoritarian, rejecting home environment, 
this drive has been frustrated. From this 
emerges the first hypothesis: (а) that the 
accident prone child has more frustration- 
induced aggressive drive than the accident 
free child. We should expect that aggressive 
drive will be expressed in aggressive behavior 
in a permissive, nonpunitive situation. 


Aggression Anxiety 

The accident prone child is believed to fear 
the loss of parental love, a form of punish- 
ment, as his hostility is assumed to be directed 
against parental figures. If it is also assumed 
that he is punished for direct and overt ex- 
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pression of aggression, the second hypothesis 
is indicated: (b) that the accident prone child 
has more guilt and fear of punishment at the 
overt and direct expression of frustration- 
induced aggressive drive. (This avoidance 
drive at the expression of aggression is called 
aggression anxiety in this paper.) To support 
this hypothesis aggressive behavior should be 
inhibited and delayed, and its form should 
show distortion. It is possible to test this 
hypothesis in another way, if we equate 
aggressive drive with the approach gradient, 
and aggression anxiety with the avoidance 
gradient (2, 14, 15). On the basis of the find- 
ing that the avoidance gradient is steeper than 
the approach gradient, it would be expected 
that when aggression anxiety is extinguished 
in a permissive situation the accident repeat- 
ing child will show a greater increase in 
aggressive behavior and a greater decrease in 
measures of aggression anxiety than the acci- 


dent free child. 
Family Atmosphere 


While the relationships between aggression 
and aggression anxiety are the central fac- 
tors to be studied in this investigation, the 
hypotheses concerning them are based on 
the antecedent assumptions concerning the 
authoritarian home environment and frustra- 
tion of the nurturance drive, On the assump- 
tion that the accident prone child comes from 
a highly controlled environment, which is 
also one of limited affectionate contacts be- 
tween adults and children, we may state the 
third hypothesis: (c) this atmosphere of 
dominance and command, and limited affec- 
tionate contacts is reflected in the accident 
prone child's perception of reality. We may, 
therefore, expect that when a permissive situ- 
ation is structured on the basis of this experi- 
ence, there will be a high proportion of 
commands, threats, and prohibitions, a low 
proportion of affection, and a high proportion 
of attempts to solicit affection. 


Meruop 


The choice of method was determined by the 
need to measure both aggressive drive and Ag 
sion anxiety. We have proposed for the accident 
repeating child, however, that fear and guilt will 
prevent the free expression of aggression, under the 
assumption of algebraic summation of the approach 
and avoidance drives. The solution to this apparent 
dilemma appeared to be the use of a Permissive, 
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relatively unstructured situation, a standardized 
doll play interview. Miller (16) has pointed out 
that in order to detect the instigation to aggression 
in cases where even the less overt acts of aggression 
have been inhibited, it is necessary to reduce the 
competing instigations (or the aggression anxiety, 
in this case). It was hoped that in the doll play 
situation, where expression of aggression is not 
punished, some extinction of aggression anxicty 
would take русе and the manifestation of aggres- 
sive behavior, as well as ether behavior, might be 
studied. è 
4 

Materials 

Two 20-minute standardized doll play interviews 
contributed the major results of this study. Since 
it was desirable to limit organizational activity and 
promote thematic material, particularly of an 
aggressive nature, a doll house of high realism and 
maximum organization was designed and con. 
structed (17, 18). It is a portable, folding doll 
house whose dimensions are 24 in. wide, 37 in. long, 
and 4 in. deep when opened in experimental posi- 
tion. It consists of six rooms, in which most of the 
furniture is glued to the floor. The fantasy support 
is that of the home environment, and thg, doll 
family was a standard one (father, mother, boy, 
girl, and baby). The dolls used were the Flagg 
Flexible Dolls, which are made of a flexible, plastic 
material, easily manipulated by children. 


Instructions 


The experimenter (E) gave the following direc- 
tions to the children: 

This is a little six-room house. Most of the furniture 
is glued down and so you can’t move it. This is the 
furniture that you can move. (Point out kitchen chairs, 
high chair, dining room chairs, piano stool, crib, and 
dressing table chair.) Here is the kitchen, dining room, 
the living room, the children’s bedroom, the bathroom, 
and the father and mother's bedroom. You may use 
the dolls and the house in any way that you want to. 
The dolls can be bent into any position, and can be 


moved around. (Demonstrate flexibility of the father 
doll.) 


Opportunity was given at this time for the subject 
(5) to ask about the construction and manipulation 
of pieces. Then E stated: 

Now what we want you to do is to make up a story 


or a play about this house. It can be any kind of 4 
story you can think of. 


Procedure 


Following the instructions, E recorded the child 
play behavior and verbalizations on ruled an 
squared off sheets of paper, one square being us 
for each 15-second time unit. An electric cloc 
motor with a revolving cam made a contact every 
15 seconds to produce an auditory signal, whic! 
indicated to E when to move on to a new time un! 
on the recording sheet. (The E's role was mir 
mal.) Simultaneous recordings of verbalizations 
were made оп a standard wire recorder, which W^ 
screened from the child’s view. The play behavior 
was later synchronized with the wire-record? 
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with the aid of the auditory signal. These 
hronizations represented the complete verbatim 
criptions of the play sessions, which could 
be scored. 


Joll Play Measures 


А scoring system which was developed to 
E re doll play behavior was based on the scoring 
tegories developed in the Iowa Studies (17, 18, 
and on the findings of Levy (1%, 12). ‘Those 
categories yielding the results reported in 
je article are as follows:? . 
"Aggression. This category, designed & test the 
is concerning aggressive drive, included 
and subject attitudes, feelings, intentions, and. 
of an injurious, critical, or destructive nature. 
gression Anxiety. а. Form of aggression. The 
mie of verbal aggression, verbal description 
Eo and action aggression were separately 
‘Scored to reveal differences in the amount of 
inhibiti 
Latency of aggression. The delay in express- 
"aggression was measured by the number of time 
preceding the expression of the first aggressive 
doll play. 
Inhibitions to aggression. This category in- 
subject and doll denials of aggression, self- 
a against committing acts of aggression, 
juests for reassurance, and two subcategories of 
a tial activity. Tangential play was scored 
( = 55 doll play did not appear to be a story with 
living character roles”; tangential behavior, when 
S asked about, played with, or explored material in 
| experimental room other than the doll house 
and the dolls themselves. 
_ Family Atmosphere. а. Authoritarian atmos- 
phere, Commands, prohibitions, and threats were 
Scored in this category. 

b. Affection, Doll and subject attitudes, feelings, 
is, and actions of an affectionate, friendly, 
generous nature, or happy mood in general, were 
Scored in this category. 

© Solicitance of affection. Requests for help ог 

fection by either subjects or dolls were scored in 

this category, 
. Additional. a. Stereotyped thematic play. This 
RES thematic action or phantasy characteristic 
Of routines carried on in the usual home situation, 
К, iate to the time, place, situation, and char- 
‘acters involved. 

^. Nonstereotyped thematic play. All thematic 
. Anon or verbalized phantasy concerning situations 
Outside of the usual routines and not classified else- 
"Te Were scored in this category. 

н Experimenter interaction. This category was 
defined as E's requests and replies to S. 

4. Activity level. This was measured by cumu- 
hg the total amount of doll play behavior. 
Wwe method of scoring adopted was one of com- 
Tite coverage, The scores were made in terms of 
4, 4Mor units. A behavior unit was determined 
by the completion of a goal-end action, and goal-end 


n " " 
E iuc Complete scoring system may be found in 


E of the unpublished doctoral dissertation (10). 
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actions were defined in terms of relevancy to the 
above scoring schema. All identifying data were 
removed from doll play protocols before scoring, 


Scoring Reliability 


Agreement between scorers. An independent 
scoring was made by an experienced clinician of 
five play-session protocols chosen at random. Relia- 
bility was defined in terms of the number of agree- 
ments and number of disagreements found between 
E and the independent scorer, An agreement was 
noted when the exact scoring subcategory was indi- 
cated for a time interval. Disagreements due to 
confusion with another subcategory were counted 
one-half against the first subcategory and one-half 
against the second one. The formula for computing 
reliability was, therefore: 

Number of agreements between observers A and B 
Number of agreements plus one-half the disagreements 


The agreement for the totals of each of the cate- 
gories ran from 43.6 per cent to 95.3 per cent, and 
the mean reliability was 68.2 per cent. 

Self agreement. The experimenter rescored four 
play sessions selected at random, more than six 
months after the original scoring. The agreement 
for the totals of each of the categories ran from 
60.5 per cent to 95.6 per cent, and the mean relia- 
bility was 80.7 per cent. These percentages of 
agreement compare very favorably with those re- 
ported in the doll play literature, in view of the 
fact that they are computed on a small sample 
according to a rigorous criterion of agreement. 


Subjects 


The accident repeating children studied in this 
investigation were located through the inpatient and 
outpatient records of five major hospitals in the 
City of Rochester, New York. Only those five- to 
eight-year-old children who had had a record of 
three or more major or minor accidents in the four- 
year period prior to study (January, 1946, to Jan- 
uary, 1950) were selected for study. Children hav- 
ing epilepsy, mental deficiency, and organic brain 
disease were omitted. The accidents of the remain- 
ing eligible children were carefully screened to 
ascertain that they were not due to the carelessness 
of parents or other adults. Of the 2,649 children 


.found to have accident records, only 53 children 


met the criteria. Twenty-one of these children 
were omitted for various reasons. No apparent 
selection factor which might differentiate these 21 
children from the other 32 was discovered. 

The 32 accident Ss who were included in this 
study ranged in chronological age from 5 years, 
8 months to 8 years, то months, with a mean age 
of 7 years, 2 months, Their mean mental age 
equivalent on the Terman Vocabulary Test was 7-2, 
with a range from 4-0 to 10-9. These 32 children 


8 An analysis in terms of the kinds of accidents occur- 
ring to the five- to eight-year-old children brought to 
five major hospitals of the City of Rochester, New York, 
between 1946 and 1950 will be reported in a later 
publication. 
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had had a total of тто accidents during the period 
surveyed, an average of 3.4 accidents per child, with 
a range of from 3 to 6 accidents. Falls (in terms 
of event) and lacerations (in terms of injury) com- 
prised the greatest number of accidents. These Ss 
are, in general, a minor injury population. 

The 32 control children were paired with the 
experimental children on the basis of sex, chrono- 
logical age, and mental age equivalent scores on the 
Terman Vocabulary Test, and were selected from 
the same grades and schools as the experimental 
children. The control children were an accident 
free group, determined by checking school health 
records, public health nursing records, and the sur- 
vey records of this study. The control Ss ranged 
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ardized doll play interview. In all cases, the control 
child was seen the same number of times as the 
experimental child. In no case was there Jess than 
24 hours between the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustra- 
tion Study and the first doll play session, or between 
the first and second doll play session, and there was 
never more than a week between doll play sessions, 


Resutts AND Discussion 
Aggressive Drive 


Table 1 presents the totals for doll play 
measure$ designed to test the hypotheses re- 
lating to aggressive drive and aggression 


TABLE 1 


Рош, Pray MEASURES or AGGRESSION AND AcorEssion ANXIETY FOR Two TwrNTY-MiNUTE STANDARDIZED 
Dott Pray INTERVIEWS 


(N=32 pairs of children) 


Dott Prax ACCIDENT ACCIDENT 
MEASURES REPEATERS FREE 
Aggression 
Proportions ‚053 +029 
Time Units 13.75 6.85 
Aggression Anxiety 
Form of Aggression** 
Verbal «424 .280 
V. Action .183 +152 
Total Verbal «610 +431 
Action +252 «301 
Latency 78.06 102.59 
Ibero 
roportions .271 +298 
Time Units 59.00 64.63 


* p values are for only one tail of the distribution. 
** Computed as a proportion of total aggression. 


in chronological age from 5 years, 8 months to 
8 years, 9 months, with a mean age of 7 years, 1 


month. Their mean mental age equivalent was 


7-4, with a range from 4-6 to 11-3. 
Experimental Design 


The children were seen in r4 public schools an 
7 parochial schools in the city i еее, and ^ 
2 schools in Brighton. Arrangements to see the 
children were made with the principals in order to 
keep the nature of the investigation confidential 
from the teachers and children. The control and 
experimental children were first paired by means of 
the Terman Vocabulary Test. Subsequent to this 
the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study, Chil- 
dren's Form, was administered. The next two 
sessions included sessions one and two of the stand- 


4The results obtained with the Ro: zweig Picture- 
Хаан HN gra Form, EXTR be reported 
since they showed no significant diff. ich could 
not have been obtained by chance ilone. pa 


DIFFERENCE 


SIGMA 
Mean Dirr. 


4.025 .012 2.08 +025 
+6.91 3.06 2.26 .025 
+-144 -094 1.53 +10 
+.031 053 +58 30 
+.179 095 1.88 +05 
—.048 .085 .56 430 
—24.53 11.43 2.15 025 
—.026 .038 .68 25 
—5.63 6.94 .81 .25 


anxiety The measures were scored both as 
percentages of total doll play behavior and in 
terms of the number of time units in which 
the behavior occurred. The results indicate 
that the accident repeating children studied 
in this investigation demonstrated more 
aggressive behavior in doll play than the acci- 
dent free children. These findings are in the 
direction of confirming the hypothesis con- 
cerning aggressive drive as stated above. 


Aggression Anxiety 
The results testing the aggression anxiety 


hypothesis show some inconsistencies. The 
accident repeating children demonstrated 
5 The data for each doll play interview and for boys 


and girls separately are given in detail in the unpu” 
lished doctoral са, (то). д 


antly more of their aggression as 
aggression and tended to show a 
‘percentage of their aggression as 
aggression than the accident free chil- 
"These results suggest the attenuation 
intensity of aggression, possibly as a 
of aggression anxiety, in the expected 
on. However, the accident free chil- 
showed more inhibition? and signifi- 
longer latedcy (Һар the accident 
g children. This was comtrary to 
tion, as these were considered to be 
of avoidance of the expression of 


Mean Снлхск** 


ACCIDENT ACCIDENT 
REPEATERS FREE 
—.040 —.023 
—3.75 —2.65 
311.56 +6.97 
+.005 +.012 
-+.007 —.044 
4.032 —.045 
—.119 —.034 
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expect that with extinction of aggression 
anxiety in a permissive situation the verbal 
forms of aggression (less intense forms) 
would decrease more for the accident re- 
peaters than for the accident free, while the 
action forms (more intense forms) would 
show greater increases for the former. While 
the trend for verbal aggression alone did not 
follow this hypothesis, those for verbally 
mediated action aggression, total verbal ag- 
gression, and action aggression are in the 
expected directions. It is probable that sig- 
nificant differences for these changes were 
not found because two sessions were not 


TABLE 2 


Cuances iN Dott Pray Measures FROM Session ONE To Session Two 
(N=32 pairs of children) 


SIGMA 
DIFFERENCE MEAN t p 
Dirr. 

—.017 o18 +94 20 
—1.09 1.78 „бт 30 
+4.59 7.82 +59 30 

—.008 108 .08 50 

+.051 058 .88 20 

+.077 115 «67 30 

—.085 102 .83 25 


values are for опе tail of the distribution. 


‘sign is positive. 


} 2 presents the results for changes 
оп one to session two, a comparison 
as a further test of the aggression 
hypothesis. It was predicted that 
n anxiety would be extinguished in 
sive situation more quickly for the 
It repeaters than for the accident free. 
No significant changes were found, 
те all in the predicted direction. The 

repeating children demonstrated a 
crease in aggressive behavior from 
пе to session two than did the acci- 
ее children. The accident repeating 
n also showed a greater decrease in 

m session one to session two than 
accident free children. For form of 
n to be in the direction of supporting 
ion anxiety hypothesis, we should 


Mean change from session one to session two is an increase when the sign is negative and a decrease 


enough to extinguish aggression anxiety 
completely. 


Aggression Anxiety Inconsistencies 


The limited and inconsistent support of 
the aggression anxiety hypothesis may be 
explained in several ways. It is possible that 
inhibitions and latency are not “pure” meas- 
ures of aggression. Other research (17, 21, 
22) suggests that tangentiality (inhibitions) 
and latency (delay) are correlated with ag- 
gressive drive, as well with aggression anxiety. 
An alternative explanation may be that the 
aggression anxiety hypothesis was over- 
weighted in the formulation of predictions 
for this study. This might have occurred by 
basing predictions on information in the lit- 
erature concerning the personality dynamics 
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of adult accident Ss, because of the limited 
number of publications on children with 
repeated accidents. Developmental differ- 
ences may, therefore, account for the differ- 
ence in findings. One would not expect 
well-developed superego inhibitions in chil- 
dren of this age, considered to be the major 
dynamic basis for inward turning of aggres- 
sion in the adult accident prone individual. 
The differences found may also be explained 
on the basis of differential developmental 
ability to discriminate reality restrictions, i.e., 
we may expect experience differences between 
children and adults in their ability to evaluate 
their own physical limitations. 
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Authoritarian Atmosphere 


Table 3 includes the results concerning all 
family atmosphere categories. While the 
results for measurement of Authoritarian 
Atmosphere in doll play showed no signifi- 
cant differences, they were consistently in the 
direction of the accident repeating children 
showing mort commands, threats, and pro- 
hibitions than the accidént free children. In 
view of Jeffre’s (8) finding that this kind of 
doll play behavior appears to reflect the reality 
of the home environment, these results sug- 
gest that accident repeaters may come from 
an authoritarian atmosphere. 


TABLE 3 


Dort Pray Measures or FAMILY ATMOSPHERE FOR Two Twenty-Minute Sranparpizep Dott PraY- 


INTERVIEWS 
(N=32 pairs of children) 


Dott Pray ACCIDENT 


ACCIDENT Sicma әл 
MEASURES REPEATERS Free Dragnea Mean Dirr. с E 
Authoritarian Atmosphere 
Proportions +022 +013 +.008 «006 1.33 xo 
"Time Units . 6.84 4.40 +2.44 2.02 1.21 «1$ 
Affection | 
Proportions +043 +042 —,.002 .18 "45 
Time Units 12.34 11.03 +1.31 3.05 +43 +35 
Solicitance of Affection k 
Proportions +020 020 +.oor 00. 
г п . 4 .004 +25 +45 
Time Units 5.50 5-44 +.06 1.37 +04 +50 


* р values are for only one tail of the distribution. 


It is the writer's feeling that the inhibition 
hypothesis was overweighted in the original 
formulation of this study. The accident re- 
peating children demonstrate more aggressive 
drive, but only somewhat less aggression 
anxiety than the accident free children. They 
showed less inhibitions, in terms particularly 
of tangentiality, and a shorter delay in ex- 
pressing aggression. Some of the evidence 
in the direction of confirming the aggression 
anxiety hypothesis suggests that there may 

€ some anxiety surrounding the expression 
of aggression. Although the accident repeat- 
ing children expressed more total aggression 
than the accident free children, a greater per- 
centage of their aggression is verbal rather 
than action in comparison with the accident 
free children. This suggests that there is 
some attenuation of the intensity of their 
expression of aggression. 


Affection and Solicitance of Affection 


The results for Affection and Solicitance of 
Affection show small and statistically insig- 
nificant differences and are not consistent. 
The results for Solicitance of Affection are in 
the predicted direction, but those for Affec- 
tion are not. The trends indicate more 
affectionate behavior as well as more solici- 
tance of affection for the accident repeaters 
than for the accident free. One explanation 
of the divergence of findings from prediction 
might be that these measures are not meas- 
ures of reality representation, i.e., they do not 
reflect the child's accurate perception of his 
family life. Instead they may mirror wish 
fulfillment of needs. When these categories 


elt is possible that these categories suffered most from 
unreliability of scoring as they were most difficult to 


differentiate. The percenta; west 
for Solicitance of pei ака of agreement were lo 


considered together, they are similar to 
'(20) dependency measure. There is 
support for a wish fulfillment explana- 
of these measures in Sperry's (21) find- 
g that aggression and dependency maintain 
balance in doll play. Thus, as the children 
is study showed increases in aggressive 
vior from session one to session two, they 
increased in all behavior having to do 
affection, possibly as a bid for appease- 
It or for satisfaction of dependency needs. 


tional Findings 


he results for additional categories of 
ing included in part to allow for com- 


ACCIDENT ACCIDENT 
REPEATERS FREE 
‚416 .468 
me Units 85.88 92.40 
ereotyped 
ematic 
+097 +074 
23.22 14.65 
+044 .046 
428.66 371.31 


P values are for both tails of the distribution. 


coverage of doll play behavior are pre- 
in Table 4. (Since no hypotheses were 
ed for this material, p is given for two 
"They indicate that the accident free 
п tended to engage in more Stereo- 
Thematic Play (representative of 
y in normal home routines), while the 
ї repeating children showed for time 
ignificantly more Nonstereotyped The- 
Play (nonreality play, which often 

to the bizarre). The accident repeat- 
children also demonstrated more total 
y behavior (Activity) than the acci- 
children. These findings cannot be 
ined on the basis of greater incitement 
experimental group to activity as the 
enter did not interact to a signifi- 
different extent with the accident 
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repeaters (see Experimenter Interaction in 
Table 4). 


Family and School History 


Some casual findings about family and 
school history noted while collecting the data 
suggested that the experimental group may 
represent a sample different from the control 
population of five- to eight-year-olds. (Social 
histories were not obtained from families 
because of the promise to withhold the medi- 
cal information used in the selection of acci- 
dent repeaters.) It was noted that while 13 
of the 32 accident repeating children had 
transferred at least once from one school to 


TABLE 4 
oNAL Dott Pray Measures ror Two Twenty-Minute Sranparpizep Dorn PLAY INTERVIEWS 
(N=32 pairs of children) 


Sicma 
DIFFERENCE Mw Drake t р" 
—.053 .048 1.10 30 
—6.53 7.33 +89 +40 
+.022 +020 1.10 30 
+8.56 3-78 2.26 05 
—.002 .002 1.00 40 
457.34 30.86 1.86 10 


another, only one of the 32 accident free 
children had done so. When these data were 
submitted to the chi-square test of independ- 
ence, a chi square of 12.74 was found, signifi- 
cant at the .or level. While seven of the 
accident repeating children came from broken 
homes, only one of the accident free children 
did. These data yielded a chi square of 5.14, 
significant below the .05 level. 

Of the 22 pairs of public school children 
seen, 9 of the accident repeating children 
were known to the home and school coun- 
selor, while only 2 of the accident free chil- 
dren were so known. The chi square for 
these data is 5.94, a finding which is signifi- 
cant below the .02 level. 

The accident repeating children tended to 
come from larger families and to be later in 
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birth order. The average number of siblings 
for the experimental group was 2.69 while 
that for the control group was 1.50. The 
average birth order for the experimental 
group was 2.81 while that for the accident free 
group was 1.59. 


Implications of Findings 


The results of the family atmosphere cate- 
gories indicated that the accident repeating 
children showed more commands, threats, 
and prohibitions in doll play than did the 
accident free children, and that they also 
demonstrated more behaviors of the Affec- 
tion and Solicitance of Affection categories. 
Whether we interpret these findings as repre- 
senting the reality of family life for them, 
or, in the case of the Affection categories, as 
representing wish fulfillment for dependency 
needs, it is possible to draw one general con- 
clusion. Accident repeating children reflect 
more intense kinds of interaction between 
doll figures than do accident free children. 
Less of their play is of a stereotyped nature, 
suggesting that they are less reality oriented 
than accident free children. They also 
demonstrate a higher activity level, in agree- 
ment with other investigators’ findings that 
accident repeaters have a high degree of 
physical strength (1, 7). 

. These findings are in accordance with the 
indications that accident repeating children 
come from home environments suggesting 
greater social disorganization than accident 
free children. The social findings indicated 
above (that they tend to come from broken 
homes, from families which move around 
often enough so that the children change 
schools relatively frequently, to be later in 
birth order, and to come from larger families) 
suggest less social stability, greater mobility, 
and more social disorganization. "That these 
factors should be reflected in disorganized 
play and less play representational of normal 
and family activities is not surprising, if one 
accepts a reality representation explanation 
concerning doll play. 

At the present time, it cannot be conclu- 
sively shown. from these results that there is 
any cause and effect relationship between 
personality ‘characteristics and the accident 
repeating tendency. Indeed, it may be felt 
by some that the accident tendency is due to 


‘ations. 
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a lack of supervision accompanying the social 
disorganization rather than to the personality 
characteristics resulting from those family 
interactions. It is interesting to note in this 
connection, however, Fuller’s (7) finding that 
accident repeating nursery school children 
tended to get into injury-laden situations in 
a carefully supervised nursery school environ- 
ment. If out findings on the accident re- 
peaters in this study are valid, then greater 
aggression and greater activity may provide 
the motivation for the selection of such situ- 
Further research would need to 
verify the family, social, and personality char- 
acteristics and to study the nature of the 
accident environment more carefully to deter- 
mine to what extent the accidents of accident 
repeaters are “accidental.” 


SUMMARY 


This investigation was designed to test the 
hypotheses that accident prone children have 
greater aggressive drive, as a result of nurtur- 
ance frustration in an authoritarian home 
environment, and greater aggression anxiety, 
as a result of punishment for expression of 
aggression, when compared with accident free 
children. 

Thirty-two children of five to eight years 
of age who had three or more accidents dur- 
ing the prior four-year period were selected 
from the records of five Rochester hospitals. 
Thirty-two accident free children were 
matched with them for age, mental age, and 
sex from the same schools and grades. 

The results which are reported are from 
the administration of two 20-minute stand- 
ardized doll play interviews. The children 
were asked to make up a story in response to 
a six-room doll house of maximum realism 
and organization, The standard doll family 
included a father, mother, boy, girl, and baby. 
The E's role was one of minimal interaction. 
Synchronized protocols of recorded verbali- 
zation and of behavior were made. The doll 
play behavior was scored for categories both 
as percentages of total doll play behavior an 
in terms of the number of time units in which 
the behavior occurred. 

The major results found were as follows: 

I. Accident repeaters engaged in signifi 
cantly more aggression in doll play than did 
accident free children. 


Accident repeaters tended to show less 
ibitions (tangentiality and need for re- 
ance) than accident free children. 
3. Accident repeaters showed significantly 
delay in expressing aggression than acci- 
nt free children. 
4. Accident repeating children showed sig- 
: бану more verbal aggression than acci- 
ent free children apd tended to show less 


Е 

_ action aggression. 

_ 5. Accident repeaters tended to show 
4 increases in aggression and greater 


| Es in measures of aggression anxiety 


from session one to session two than accident 
| 4 free children, but the differences were not 
"statistically significant. These findings sug- 

greater extinction of aggression anxiety 
for the accident repeaters than for the acci- 
dent free children. 

6. The accident repeaters tended to show 
more, but not significantly more, commands, 
threats; and. prohibitions in doll play, and 
More instances of affection and solicitance of 
affection than accident free children. 

7. Accident repeaters showed more activity 
in doll play, and significantly more nonstereo- 
typed (unrealistic) thematic play. They 

tended to show less stereotyped (realistic) 
tic play. Р 
8. The accident repeaters were noted to 
ve come from larger families, to be some- 
what later in birth order, to have come more 
from broken homes, to have transferred 
Schools more frequently, and to be more often 
own to home and school counselors in the 
Public schools. 
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N experimentally produced increase in 
As achievement motivation of male 
college students has been shown to 
produce an increase in the frequency of vari- 
ous kinds if imaginative responses related to 
the motive in thematic apperception (7). 
This provides an empirical basis for using the 
algebraic sum of achievement-related re- 
sponses in thematic stories written by a par- 
ticular person (the n Achievement score) 
as а measure of the intensity of his motivation 
to achieve, The logic of this method of meas- 
uring individual differences in achievement 
motivation is supported by the results of 
studies in which individual differences in 
the n Achievement score have been meaning- 
fully related to differences in such behaviors 
as speed of recognition of achievement-related 
words (8), recall of interrupted tasks (3), per- 
formance on verbal and arithmetic tasks (4), 
level of aspiration, and others (6). The 
+ present paper presents the results of two suc- 
cessive attempts to determine whether or not 
the kinds of imaginative response which indi- 
cate achievement motivation in men can also 
be used as a basis for inference concerning 
strength of the motive when they occur in 
tic stories written by women. 

On the basis of evidence already collected 
in studies involving only male subjects (Ss), 
à rudimentary theory concerning the deter- 
mination of the imaginative response from 
which motivation is inferred has been devel- 
oped (6). The implications for the present 
investigation of some of the complexities of 
the problem of achi ї motivation in the 
American female can be clarified if treated 
within the framework of this theory. 

The n Achievement score obtained from 


3 Based on the undergraduate honors 
Veroff (11), conducted at Wesen ant re od 
conjunction with Office of Naval Research Cont 


the intensity*of the person's motivation to 
achieve at the time of? writing the stories. 
The momentary level of achievement motiva- 
tion is affected by three classes of cues: (а) 
cues of everyday life over which the experi- 
menter (E) has virtually no control; (5) cues 
in the experimental situation immediately 
preceding the administration of the measure 
which are more amenable to experimental 
control; and (c) the more controllable cues 
contained in the pictures presented to elicit 
stories. Pictures are especially chosen to por- 
tray cultural situations in which behavior 
related to the motive might be expected to 
occur. The achievement-motivating effect of 
these various cues will not be the same for 
any two individuals. Individual differences 
in motivation produced by the same cues are 
attributed to differences in previous learning 
associated with them or similar cues. 

In terms of this theory, different intensities 
of achievement motivation are experimentally 
produced by varying the number of achieve- 
ment-motivating cues in the situation imme- 
diately preceding administration of the the- 
matic measure, This is essentially what 
McClelland, eż al. (7) did in the experiments 
with male college students in which the 
changes in imaginative content associated 
with increasing intensities of the achievement 
motive were discovered. "These experiments 
were conducted in a classroom setting. If an 
attempt is made to produce an experimental 
increase in the achievement motivation of 
women in a similar setting, the problem arises 
of whether or not the achievement cues in 
this setting will have the same motivating 
effect for women as for men. The inference 
can be made from the results of an investi- 
gation by Milner (9) that girls are more apt 
to be motivated by the cues of the classroom 
situation than boys. It is reported that adoles- 
cent girls work harder and are more success 
ful in attaining school grades above theif 
tested ability than boys. "This suggests that 
the achievement-related learning experiences 
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of males and females in this culture may be 
different enough so that the same cues in the 
situation preceding the measure of n Achieve- 
ment may have a differential motivating 
effect on the two sexes. 

Other considerations lead to the expectation 
that males and females may respond differ- 
ently to the same picture cues. If the measure 
of achievement motiyation is to be extended 
to women, it would seem reasonable to 
assume that women might show fnore evi- 
dences of their motivation in response to 
pictures of females in achievement-related 
activities than to pictures of males. But 


| according to Mead (5), when girls reach 


adolescence, there is a change in emphasis 
Concerning achievement. At this point in 
the life of a girl it becomes apparent that 
Competition with the male is ultimately 
unrewarding. The female role becomes 
more clearly defined as noncompetitive and 
- achievement is assigned almost exclusively to 
the male role. If Mead is correct in arguing 
that achievement is not included in the adult 
female role in America, pictures of female 
characters may not be effective in eliciting 
achievement motivation in women, Evidence 
already available shows that when the cues 
in the experimental situation are held con- 
stant, the frequency of achievement-related 
imaginative responses occurring in a story is 
a function of the number of achievement cues 
in the picture (2). 


Experiment I 


The first investigation to be reported was under- 
for the dual purpose of determining: (a) 
ether ог not the method of measuring achieve- 
Ment motivation developed on male college stu- 
dents is valid in a population of younger male Ss, 
(6) whether or not it is a valid method of 
taining a measure of achievement motivation in 
ale Ss, The selection of a mixed high school 
Population made possible also an exploratory study 
of ne. differential responses of the two sexes 
to t situational cues and pictures containing 
achievement-related cues in which the central char- 
ter was of the same or the opposite sex. 


E Method 


d 


-.. Procedure, In general, the procedure was to have 
‘WO groups composed of high school boys and girls 
Write thematic stories in response to six pictures, 


. 206 containing male characters and three contain- 


| . ing female characters. In one group the writing of 


х was preceded by a period in which E 
attempted by instructions to minimize the number 
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of achievement-motivating cues that might be 
present in the situation. We refer to this condition 
as Relaxed Orientation. In the other group, the 
writing of stories was preceded by certain instruc- 
tions and the performance of certain tasks designed 
to maximize the extent to which achievement cues 
would affect Ss before the writing of stories. We 
refer to this condition as Achievement Orientation 

Subjects were seniors (aged 16 to 18) in a large 
high school in a New England city (population 
200,000). Twenty-five girls and 23 boys comprised 
the Relaxed Orientation condition, Twenty-six 
girls and 29 boys comprised the Achievement 
Orientation condition. Each group was опе home 
room. Since the placing of students in home 
rooms is determined alphabetically at the high 
school, it was assumed that Ss in the two groups 
were randomly selected from the same general 
population, 

ОЁ the six pictures comprising the measure of 
achievement motivation, three containing male 
characters were selected from the group of pictures 
that had already been used in studies involving 
male college students, Three new pictures were 
selected from magazine cuts depicting achievement- 
related situations comparable to those portrayed in 
the pictures of male characters, but in these the 
central character was a female. The six pictures 
were presented in the following order in the 
Relaxed Orientation condition and, because of an 
error in administration, in just the reversed order 
in the Achievement Orientation condition. Since 
an earlier study has indicated that ordinal position 
of pictures in a series arrived at in a random man- 
ner has little, if any, effect on either the total 
n Achievement score or that obtained in response to 
a particular picture, this reverse in the order of 
pictures is thought to have had little effect on the 
general results (2). The designation of each pic- 
ture follows its description. 


Two men ГУ їп a room facing each other; one 
in is gesturing (E). 
WEE. in nt of man's desk holding some 
rs (3). 
P ider an standing, younger man seated at desk, both 
holding a paper (D). 
Older woman with arm around younger woman (2). 
Two men apparently working at machinery in a 


2We are following Alper's(r) distinction between 
orientation which refers to what E actually attempts to 
do by means of certain procedures, and the term involve- 
ment which refers to a high degree of concern in the 58, 
Our use of the label Achievement Orientation rather 
than the more general and ambiguous Ego Orientation 
is based on the belief that the term ego-involvement as 
generally used refers to the state of the person when 
any one of his more important motives has been aroused. 
In these experiments we are attempting to produce ego- 
involvement by engaging achievement motives. Other 
procedures might ego-involve Ss by engaging some other 
motive, ¢.g., need for affiliation (11). 

3 The data of several Ss in each condition are not 
considered in the analysis of results because of their 
(a) failure to identify their sex on data sheets, and 
(Б) failure to write at least 25 words in response to any 
picture. 
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Woman apparently writing on paper at a desk (1). 


Experimental conditions. The Ss in both con- 
ditions received identical instructions concerning 
the actual writing of imaginative stories. The 
instruction was an adaptation for use with younger 
subjects of that used with college populations (7). 
However, the period immediately preceding the 
instruction for the writing of imaginative stories 
differed in the two groups. , 

Students under Relaxed Orientation remained in 
their home rooms for the procedure. The instruc- 
tion preceding the administration was begun by 
the home-room teacher: 

Today during the free period, we are going to be 
given some interesting tests that are being tried out at 
different places. Га like to introduce (JV), a former 
pupil, now at Wesleyan, who will explain something of 
what you are to do and carry on from there. Pay close 
attention to his explanation, 


The teacher went to the back of the room, and E 
began: 

It feels great to be back at —— ——, and I think I am 
going to have an interesting time giving you this test 
this morning. You see, a group of us at Wesleyan are 
engaged in a project of testing imagination or story- 
telling. We are interested in seeing what different kinds 
of stories different people write. I thought I would try 
it out at — — I think you will enjoy it, if you give 
it your close attention. 

The students under Achievement Orientation 
were directed to a special projection room in the 
school for the procedure, The instruction preceding 
the story-writing was begun by the homeroom 
teacher: 


"Today, during the free period, we are to be given 
some tests that have been given to various high school 
students. (RB) from Wesleyan University is going to 
give you these tests. The Principal is anxious that 
‚Чо well on the tests. Рау close attention to the 
instructions, so you may do well. 


The teacher remained in the front of the room 
when E gave instructions for an anagrams test that 
had been handed out to the students. At the top 
of the test blank was the word Generation. Spaces 
were marked on the blanks on which the students 
Were to write anagrams constructed from the word. 


Directions appeared on the form. The E gave these 
instructions: 


A simple process of testing is being worked out 
may be a m: of determining а of men d 
women for future leadership roles and other important 
duties. So far, this test has been given mostly to college 
students. We are now interested in how high school 
students make out on this test. Students from (a rival) 
high school have done very well. We would like to see 
what scores you will obtain in comparison. 

Now turn to the sheet handed to you. Put your 
name at the top. Do not start writing until I tell you. 
I will read the directions. as many different 
words as you can using only the letters in the word 
Generation, In other words, don't use the letters more 
times they appear in Generation. You may use 
long words or short words and may include the names 
of persons, places, and slang words. Does everyone 


* We wish to acknowledge the i: 
Birney in conducting the ершш et 
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understand? Keep writing until I tell you to stop. 
You will have three minutes. Try to get as many as 
you can. Gol 


The test was timed for three minutes. The E did 
everything he could during this period to heighten 
the achievement motivation of the Ss with respect 
to the task they were to perform for three minutes. 

Following these preliminary procedures, instruc- 
tion for the measure of achievement motivation 
itself was preseited. The Ss were told that it was 
a test of creative imagination or story-telling; that 
a number of pictures would be projected on the 
screen; that they would have twenty seconds to 
look at the picture, then about four minutes to 
write a story about it. They were informed that 
there were no right or wrong answers and that 
they might feel free to write any kind of story 
that they might choose. They were urged to try 
to make them interesting and not merely to describe 
the picture they saw. Furthermore, they were 
urged not to worry about grammar or spelling, but 
simply to tell as interesting a story as they could. 

The pictures were then presented in order. A 
picture was projected on the screen for 20 seconds, 
followed by a four-minute period in which Ss wrote 
about that picture. At the end of four minutes a 
second picture was shown, and so on. 9 


Scoring 


The original procedures for scoring thematic 
stories for n Achievement were reported in 1949 
by McClelland, e£ al. (7). Since then, several 
refinements have been made in the procedures for 
scoring. All of the stories in this study have been 
scored in terms of the refined criteria and method 
for obtaining the n Achievement score reported in 
McClelland, ez al. (6). The n Achievement scores 
based on six stories were obtained for the 92 Ss of 
the present study on two occasions, with a rank- 
order correlation of .95 between these two scorings 
of the same stories. 


Results 


Two n Achievement scores were obtained 
from the stories written by each S—one from 
three stories written in response to pictures 
containing female characters, and another 
from three stories written in response to pic- 
tures containing male characters. ‘Table 1 
shows that the mean n Achievement score of 
the boys obtained from stories about pictures 
containing male characters increases from the 
Relaxed Orientation to the Achievement 
Orientation condition. There is no evidence 
of an increase in the n Achievement score 
obtained for them from stories about pictures 
containing female characters. The n Achieve- 
ment score of the girls in response to pictures 
containing male characters, however, does not 
change from the Relaxed to the Achievement 
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V TABLE 1 


"MEAN n AcHIEVEMENT Scores or Hic ScHooL Boys AND GIRLS OBTAINED FROM STORIES WRITTEN IN 
Ü Response To PICTURES or MALE AND FEMALE CHARACTERS UNDER RELAXED AND 1 
ACHIEVEMENT ORIENTATION CONDITIONS 


III 


t 


к——— 
RELAXED ORIENTATION ACHIEVEMENT ORIENTATION 
3 Mare 3 FEMALE 3 Mare 3 FEMALE 
Susyects N PICTURES 9 PICTURES N PICTURES Prcrures 
J эм 5р м 5р M SD M sD 
Boys 18 1.94 3.32 © 1.72 3.40 28 4.93 3.75 1.57 2.66 
Girls 22 5.72 4.02 1.77 2.90 24 5.21 2.64 1.92 3.30 


Orientation condition. It is relatively high 
under both conditions. Neither is there any 
evidence of a change in the n Achievement 
score obtained from stories about pictures 
containing female characters. Finally, there 
is evidence that both boys and girls respond 
differentially to pictures containing male and 
female characters. "The greater achievement- 
rel&ted responses are made to pictures con- 
‘taining male characters. 
Separate analyses of variance were made of 
the boys’ and the girls’ n Achievement scores 
1 pyle 2). The upper part of Table 2 shows 
ї for the boys, differences attributable to 
Pictures or to conditions alone are not sig- 
nificant. Differences attributable to the 
interaction of the pictures with conditions, 
however, are significant at the .05 level of 
confidence, There is no difference between 
the boys’ mean n Achievement score on the 
male pictures (1.94) and their mean n 
ievement score on the female pictures 


(1.72) in the Relaxed Orientation condition. 
When motivation is experimentally increased 
by increasing the achievement-arousing cues 
in the situation prior to writing stories, the 
Achievement Orientation condition, the boys" 
mean n Achievement score on the male pic- 
tures (4.93) is significantly higher than their 
mean n Achievement score (1.94) following 
Relaxed Orientation (S.E.diff.—1.08, 2—277, 
df 44, p<.or). There is, however, no in- 
crease in response to pictures of female 
characters. 

From these results we draw two conclu- 
sions. First, stories written in response to 
pictures of male characters do discriminate 
between two different experimentally pro- 
duced intensities of achievement motivation 
in high school boys, a result comparable to 
the experimental finding with college male 
students (7). This positive finding provides 
both evidence of the validity of the scoring 
system for younger male Ss and assurance 


TABLE 2 


ANALysI or Variance or Boys’ AND GIRLS п ACHIEVEME 


NT Scores OBTAINED FROM STORIES WRITTEN 


IN Response ro PICTURES CONTAINING MALE AND FEMALE CHARACTERS UNDER RELAXED 
AND ACHIEVEMENT ORIENTATION CONDITIONS 


Source Sum oF SQUARES df ESTIMATED VARIANCE F P 
Boys 
Pictures 104.11 104-11 1.93 
Conditions 43-69 43-69 +81 
Pictures XX Conditions 53.91 53.91 4-75 <:05 
Error 997-55 88 11.34 
* Total 1199.26 9r 
Gimis 
Pictures 301.75 301.75 24.96 <.or 
Conditions .03 .03 .002 
Pictures Conditions 1.64 1.64 
Error 1063.58 8 12.09 
Total 1367 9 


=. 
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that the procedures employed were sufficient 
to produce different motivational intensities. 
Second, stories written in response to pictures 
of female characters do not discriminate be- 
tween two different experimentally produced 
intensities of achievement motivation in high 
school boys. 

The analysis of variance for the n Achieve- 
ment scores of the girls is summarized in the 
lower part of Table 2. It can be seen that for 
the girls, differences attributable to pictures 
alone are significant at the .or level of confi- 
dence. Differences attributable to conditions 
alone or to the interaction of pictures with 
conditions are not significant. 

The differential response to pictures con- 
taining male and female characters that was 
evident in the stories of the boys written 
under Achievement Orientation is consist- 
ently shown by the girls in both the Relaxed 
and the Achievement Orientation conditions. 
The mean n Achievement score obtained 
from pictures containing female characters is 
significantly lower than that obtained from 
pictures containing male characters. "This 
particular result is consistent with Mead’s 
discussion of the differentiation of sex roles 
in the culture to which the Ss belong (5). 
Along with the absence of any evidence of 
an increase in the girls’ n Achievement score 
when attempts were made to produce an 
experimental increase, it raises the question 
of whether achievement-related responses in 
the stories of the girls can be considered evi- 
dence of ‘Motivation to achieve or whether 
their achievement responses simply reflect 
awareness of the cultural definition of male 
and female roles and are essentially unrelated 
to motivation in the girls, 

A review of Table т suggests that our prob- 
lem is not so much to account for а lack of 
increase in the n Achievement score of the 
girls from the Relaxed to the Achievement 
fet th бе E tthe 

that | ап п Achievement score of 
the girls is already high in the Relaxed con- 
dition. Actually the girls’ mean n Achieve- 
tet E E Te mle Pictures is higher, 

gh ignificantly so, under both 
conditions than the boys’ n Achievement 
score under Achievement Orientation when 
motivation has presumably been strengthened 
in them by experimental procedures. In the 
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Relaxed Orientation condition, the girls ob- 
tained a significantly higher mean n Achieve- 
ment score (5.72) in response to pictures of 
male characters than the boys (1.94). The 
difference, 3.78, is significant at the .or level 
of confidence (S.E.diff.=1.17, t=3.23, df 38). 
This result is in accord with the rather gen- 
erally accepted notion that girls usually tend 
to be more highly motivated in the class- 
room situation than boys. One of Milner's 
observations (9), that the accomplishment of 
a specific task is satisfying for the adolescent 
American girl, suggests the achievement 
motivation of girls may be elicited without 
the type of Achievement Orientation proce- 
dures that are necessary to heighten the 
achievement motivation of boys in classroom 
situations. Any testing situation, especially 
when there are men around to serve as addi- 
tional competitive cues, may serve to raise the 
level of achievement motivation in women 
of this culture. 

Additional support can be given the argu- 
ment that the n Achievement scores obtained 
from stories written by girls in response to 
the pictures of male characters in the Relaxed 
Orientation condition actually reflect a high 
level of achievement motivation. A compari- 
son can be made of the relative frequencies 
of various kinds of achievement-related re- 
sponse in the stories of the girls in both con- 
ditions and the boys in the Achievement 
Orientation condition, When the 13 cate- 
gories of imaginative response that contribute 
to the over-all п Achievement score (viz, 
Need, Instrumental Activity, Anticipatory 
Goal States, Obstacles, etc. [7]) are ranked 
according to their frequency in the stories 
written by boys and girls and the distribution 
of ranks obtained from the boys’ stories is 
compared with that obtained from the girls’ 
stories, the correlation is 81 (p<.or) for 
relaxed girls with achievement-oriented boys, 
and 9r (р<.ог) for achievement-oriented 
girls with achievement-oriented boys. This 
means that the pattern of achievement-related 
thoughts reflected in the thematic appercep- 
tion of girls in both conditions is like that of 
the boys in the Achievement Orientation 
condition. 

We will accept, tentatively, the hypothesis 
that the two experimental conditions which 
had a differential effect on the achievement 


1 
* 


| achievement-related 


Y 


ч 


| motivation of the male Ss were actually not 


"different for the female Ss. That is, we 
“assume there were a sufficient number of 
achievement-motivating cues for the girls, 
суеп in the Relaxed Orientation condition, to 
raise their level of motivation to a relatively 
high point and thus destroy the possibility of 


_ finding an increase when furtheg achievement 


‘cues were added. — , 

We may turn now to the*question of the 
differential response of the girls tÓ pictures 
containing male and female characters. 
"According to our present hypothesis, there is 
по more reason to expect an increase in 
n Achievement score obtained in response to 
pictures containing female characters than 
there is for expecting an increase in response 
to pictures containing male characters. The 
significantly greater n Achievement response 
to pictures containing male characters may 
mean either that the male character in an 
situation is a more 
powerful elicitor of achievement-related 
thoughts than the female character in a 
similar situation as a result of the cultural 
differentiation of sex role regarding achieve- 
ment we have already mentioned, or that the 
attempt to select pictures containing female 
characters in achievement-related situations 
Was not very successful. While an effort was 
made to choose pictures containing female 
characters having as many achievement- 
related cues as those already contained in the 
male pictures, we have no information, other 
than our own judgment, concerning the cue 
value of the pictures independent of the 
achievement-related response to them. An 
earlier study (2) has shown that male college 
students obtain a significantly higher n 
Achievement score in response to pictures of 
men in actual work situations suggesting 
achievement than in response to pictures con- 
taining male characters but no apparent 
achievement-related ‘cues. This would sug- 
gest that before attempting to interpret the 
difference in response of the girls to pictures 
containing male and female characters, 
another attempt ought to be made to select 
Pictures containing female characters having 
€ven more cues suggestive of achievement. 

One further bit of evidence indicates that 
the achievement-related responses of girls, 
Whether elicited by pictures containing male 
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or female characters, may be taken to mean 
the same thing. The separate distributions 
of n Achievement scores obtained from male 
and female pictures were divided as near to 
the median as possible. In the Relaxed Con- 
dition, 8 of 10 high on male pictures were 
also high on female pictures, while 8 of 12 
low on male pictures were also low on female 
pictures (x°=4.79, p<.05). Similarly, under 
Achievement Orientation 8 of 10 high on 
male pictures were high on female pictures, 
while 11 of 14 low on male pictures were alse 
low on female pictures (x^—8.06, p<.01). 


Experiment П 


А second experiment was designed to in- 
vestigate further the questions raised by the 
results of our initial attempt to study achieve- 
ment motivation in women. The working 
hypotheses derived from our first attempt 
defined the changes in procedures. First, it 
was assumed that the n Achievement score 
obtained from stories written by girls actually 
did reflect the intensity of their motivation 
to achieve at the time of writing the stories. 
According to this hypothesis, the Relaxed 
Orientation condition of the earlier experi- 
ment did not reduce achievement cues for 
girls to the same extent that it did for the 
boys. The classroom situation, the presence 
of boys in the class, a male experimenter, and 
reference to the stories as a test of creative 
imagination all were possible achievement 
cues for females. If they did act as achieve- 
ment cues, removal of these cues from the 
situation in which achievement motivation 
is measured should have the effect of lower- 
ing the n Achievement score. 

In order not to be left with an indeter- 
minate result should this second attempt to 
create a low motivation condition for female 
Ss fail to produce the expected decrease in the 
n Achievement score, a second basis was 
introduced to test the hypothesis that the 
n Achievement score obtained from stories 
written by women is a valid measure of 
achievement motivation. In the Achieve- 
ment Orientation condition of this second 
experiment, the anagrams test to be per- 
formed before the measure of achievement 
motivation was lengthened to 12 minutes in 
order to provide a fairly reliable performance 
measure of achievement motivation. Num- 
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ber of anagrams produced during the 12- 
minute period can be related to the n 
Achievement score obtained from the stories 
written immediately after this 12-minute 
period. If the measure obtained from the 
stories is actually a measure of achievement 
motivation, then the higher the n Achieve- 
ment score the greater should be the number 
of anagrams completed in the 12-minute 
period. This type of relationship with effort 
expended on simple verbal and arithmetic 
tasks has already been demonstrated with 
male college students by Clark and McClel- 
land ® and Lowell (4). 

The assumption that the differential re- 
sponse to pictures containing male and fe- 
male characters might have been due, at 
least in part, to our failure to select pictures 
containing female characters having enough 
achievement-related cues led to a second 
selection of pictures containing female char- 
acters. Every effort was made to select pic- 
tures having achievement cues equivalent to 
those in the male pictures. 


Method 


The extent to which achievement-related cues 
were removed in the Relaxed Orientation condition 
of the second experiment while being maintained 
in the Achievement Orientation condition is evident 
in a description of the two conditions. 

Relaxed Orientation condition. The Ss were 27 
female University of Michigan students visited in 
small groups in the dormitory after classes in the 
evening. There were five groups ranging in size 
from 2 to то. Of necessity, all 27 were volunteer Ss, 

The E (SW), a female college student, tried to 
be relaxed, friendly, and to treat the experiment 
itself as of no particular importance. She talked 
with the girls as they gathered and was in no hurry 
to start the experiment. When all were present, 
the following instructions were given: 

I am doing a paper on thought rocesses 
some data to get an idea fei. SeT penc diesen 


no right or wrong answers involved, so feel free to 
You don't have to sign your 
name. Are there any questions? If you need more 


5 CLARK, R. A, & MCCLELLAND, Dic. 
analytic integration of imaginative performance Ж» pud 
study measures of the need for achievement. Unpub- 
lished paper, Wesleyan Univer., 1950. 
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space, use the back of the page. All right, here's the 
first. picture. 


It is assumed that having a female E visit the Ss 
in an informal way in a dormitory room in which 
no men are present, describing the experiment as 
"a study of thought processes" rather than as a "test 
of creative imagination, not having Ss bother 
to sign their names, and the friendly, casual attitude 
on the part of E constitute a condition containing 
relatively few л? Achievement-arousing cues. 

Six pictures were then pitsented in the following 
order; their designations follow the descriptions: 

Older тїп standing, younger man seated at desk, 
both holding a paper (D). 

Woman typing seated at a desk (a). 

Two men standing in a room facing each other; one 
man is gesturing (E). 

Man and woman facing each other in a library (b). 

Two men and a woman gathered around another 
woman seated at desk (c). 


Two men apparently working at machinery in a 
shop (B). 


After the sixth story was completed, E said, 
"Well, that's all and I'd appreciate it if you would 
keep the details of this study confidential. ГЇЇ be 
working with other subjects later, and Га rather 
they didn't know anything about it. Thanks a,lot 
for your time and cooperation." 

Achievement Orientation condition. The Ss were 
the 26 female students in an introductory psychol- 
ogy class of men and women at the University of 
Michigan. The experiment was conducted during 
a class hour. Before the class began E did not 
mingle with the class. When the class had con- 
vened, the following instructions were given: 


Since Mr. —— will not be here today, I have 
arranged to use this period for a study of creativity, 
which „has been shown to be an aspect of intelligence. 
(At this point E passed out a sheet of paper to each S.) 
The first task will be to make as many words as possible 
out of a word that I will write on the board. For 
example, if the master word were Washington, possible 
smaller words would be was, as, and so on. After cach 
minute I will say “check” and you are to put a check 
after the last word you have completed. Indicate the 
last word completed at the time I say “check” and go 
оп working.Ó We believe that there are some sex 
differences in this mental ability, so please write your 
name and sex at the top of your sheet. Do this now. 
Please do your best, as we are interested in seeing how 
well people can perform when they are working at 
maximum efficiency. Work rapidly and у hard. Are 
there any questions? Here is the master word. 


The female experimenter then wrote the word 
Generation on the blackboard. 


Write down all the smaller words contained in 
Generation that you can find. 

The task was continued for 12 minutes, E saying 
check after each minute at which time Ss put a check 
after the last completed word. Then instructions 
to put name and sex on the paper were repeated 
and papers collected. The imaginative story 
blanks were passed out, and the following instruc- 
Hons read: "This is a test of creative imagina- 


* Op. cit. 
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n ACHIEVEMENT Scores or CoLLEGE WoMEN OBTAINED FROM Srorres WRITTEN IN RESPONSE TO 
Pictures or MALE AND FEMALE CHARACTERS UNDER RELAXED AND 
ACHIEVEMENT ORIENTATION CONDITIONS 


RELAXED ORIENTATION 


ACHIEVEMENT ORIENTATION 


Hon...." (From this point on the instruction 
was the same as that used in previous studies [7].) 
js assumed that the classroom situation includ- 
male students, description of the experiment as 

study of creativity with the stories presented as a 
test of creative imagination, an instruction to do 
one's best and actual performance on an anagrams 
test which is related in some way to intelligence, 
the request to write down one’s name and sex, 
constitute a condition containing relatively many 
achievement-motivating cues. 

The procedure for administration of the pictures 
waf*identical with that of the Relaxed Orientation 
condition. 


Scoring. The stories written under both condi- 
tions were randomized and scored for achievement 
references according to the most recent revision of 
the n Achievement scoring procedure (6). Previous 
to this analysis the scorer (SW) had scored the four 
story records of 30 male Ss to check her scoring 
reliability against that of scorers with more experi- 
ence, A scoring reliability of .95 was obtained 
before analyzing the stories of this study. 


Results 


The mean n Achievement scores obtained 

' by college women in response to pictures 
having male and female characters in the two 
experimental conditions are listed in Table 3. 
Once again there is little evidence of an in- 
creased n Achievement score between the Re- 
laxed and Achievement Orientation condi- 
tions. As in the earlier study, the mean n 


(N=27) (N=26) 
M M 
—‘— 
Male Pictures ° 5.70 3.93 5.77 4.20 
Female Pictures *  .26 2.59 +38 3.12 
——€ 


Achievement score in response to pictures 
having male characters is greater than that 
in response to pictures having female char- 
acters. 

The analysis of variance, Table 4, indicates 
that the difference between mean n Achieve- 
ment scores obtained from pictures having 
male characters and those having female 
characters is significant at the .or level of 
confidence. Despite the effort that was made 
to remove achievement-related cues in the 
Relaxed situation in order to be able to show 
an increase in n Achievement score from the 
Relaxed to Achievement Orientation condi- 
tion, and despite efforts to select pictures 
containing female characters in situations 
clearly suggestive of achievement, the results 
are virtually identical with those of the earlier 
experiment. It would appear that the differ- 
ential response to pictures containing male 
and female characters by both male and fe- 
male Ss must be accounted for in terms of 
the difference in the definition of male and 
female roles. Striving for achievement is 
without question identified with the male 
role in our data. Paradoxically, this means 
that if the imaginative achievement-related 
responses of female Ss are expressions of their 
own achievement motivation, these evidences 


| TABLE 4 


ANALYsIS оғ Variance оғ CoLtect WoMEN’s n ACHIEVEMENT SCORES OBTAINED FROM Srorizs WRITTEN IN 
| t Response ro Pictures or MALE AND FEMALE CHARACTERS UNDER RELAXED 
| AND ACHIEVEMENT ORIENTATION CONDITIONS 


EN e cm ———- 


^ Source Sum oF SQUARES df ESTIMATED VARIANCE F P 
SES 777-07 1 777.07 61.72 «c. o1 
Conditions .24 1 .24 .02 
Pictures X Conditions .02 I .02 
Error 1284.59 102 12.59 
Total 2061.92 105 
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of motivation to achieve appear predomi- 
nately in stories about persons of the opposite 
Sex. 

Several alternative explanations may be of- 
fered to account for this second failure to 
create a low motivation condition in female 
Ss. First, it might be argued that the experi- 
mental conditions still did not effectively 
alter the achievement cues in the situation for 
women. If the fault lies in the experimental 
condition, the weakness would seem to be 
that the college environment itself contains 
so many cues that are achievement-related for 
women that anything remotely resembling a 
test situation in this environment arouses 
achievement motivation in them. 

Second, it might be argued that this second 
Relaxed Orientation condition did reduce the 
achievement cues and would have produced 
a lower mean n Achievement score in a more 
representative sample of women. But col- 
lege women, as а. group, are so highly moti- 
vated that the effect of our reduction of cues 
was negligible. Another form of the same 
argument would direct attention to the possi- 
bility that a volunteer group, as the Relaxed 
group was, might be more highly motivated 
than the more representative classroom sam- 
ple in the Achievement Orientation condi- 
tion. But the request for volunteers was de- 
liberately presented in a way that should 
have minimized the extent to which differ- 
ences in achievement motivation might deter- 
mine willingness to volunteer. The experi- 
ment was not, in other words, presented as 
an achievement-related task. It is probably 
unlikely that the two samples were different 
in any essential respect. 

A third alternative would be to Teject the 
hypothesis that the n Achievement scores 
obtained actually reflect the achievement mo- 
tivation of women and to entertain the alter- 
native hypothesis that motivation in women 
is manifested in responses not now covered 
by the scoring procedures developed for men. 
The fruitfulness of this third suggestion can 
be estimated better after considering the re- 
lationship between the n Achievement Scores 
obtained for the female Ss and their perform- 
ance on the anagrams task which was intro- 
duced into this study as an independent be- 
havioral measure of achievement motivation. 
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Relation of n Achievement Score to Ana- 
grams Performance 


The anagrams task was presented in the 
Achievement Orientation condition both as 
a means of providing achievement cues and 
as a performance measure of n Achievement. 
The Ss with high n Achievement should 
work hardew and therefore produce more 
anagrams in the 12-minute period allotted 
than Ss with low n Achievement. A positive 
relationship, in other words, would be evi- 
dence of the validity of the measure when 
applied to female Ss. 

The Ss in the Achievement Orientation 
condition were first divided into high and 
low n Achievement groups on the basis of 
scores obtained from the male pictures alone, 
then on the basis of scores obtained from the 
female pictures alone, and finally on the basis 
of the total score on all pictures. In each in- 
stance, the distribution of scores was divided 
as near to the median as possible in orde? to 
provide equal numbers in the high and low 
n Achievement groups. These divisions were 
made on the assumption that an achievement- 
related response in stories about either male 
or female pictures is evidence of achievement 
motivation. The earlier finding that a high 
Score in response to one kind of picture is 
associated with a high score on the other was 
confirmed. Scores of 53 Ss in the Relaxed 
and Achievement Orientation conditions 
were thrown into two distributions, one for 
male pictures and one for female pictures. 
Both measures agreed in placing 35 of the 
Ss in either the upper or lower half of the 
distribution of scores (x*—5.61, df x, р< о 
in the predicted direction). 

Table 5 shows the mean number of ana- 
grams produced during each two-minute pe- 
tiod by high and low n Achievement groups 
according to each of these three measures. 
The relationship between the imaginative 
measure of n Achievement and the anagrams 
performance measure is essentially the same 
whether the n Achievement scores were ob- 
tained from pictures containing male char- 
acters or female characters. 

The combined measure, based on six rather 
than three stories and therefore the most reli- 
able, produces the most clear-cut relationship 
with anagrams performance. Except in the 


predicted direction) 


evel of confidence. These resu 


"and McClelland eż al. (6) in a simifar stu 
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_ Мклм NUMBER oF ANAGRAMS 
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two-minute period, the high n Achieve- 
at group consistently produced more 
jords than the low n Achievement group. 

c difference in mean total word output (in 
is significant at the 
level of confidence. The difference dur- 
the second two-minute period (in the 
redicted direction) is significant at the 02 
Its are similar 
to those obtained by Clark and McClelland * 
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words are available. Here, differences due 
to motivation are minimized since little ef 
fort is demanded. However, as fewer words 
remain to be found, the task becomes in- 
creasingly more difficult. Only then do dif- 
ferences in strength of motivation become 
apparent in differences in output. This dif- 
ference in motivation is first evident in the 
second two-minute period. As a result of 
having produced more words in the second 
two-minute period than the low n Achieve- 


dy 


TABLE 5 


Propucep рек Two-Minute PERIOD BY Сол®сЕ WOMEN IN 
AND Lower HALVES oF THE n ACHIEVEMENT DISTRIBUTION 


THE UPPER 


2-Мімоте PERIODS 


Basen on 3 Pictures оғ Mate CHARACTERS 


"High n Achievement Score 13 15.00 8.77 5.92 4.77 3.92 5.62 44.15 

| Low,n Achievement Score її 15.09 7.00 6.45 4.63 3.00 4.73 40.82 

- Difference —.09 1.77 —.53 4 +92 89 3.33 

К SE of Difference .96 3.16 

БЕ: 1.84 1,05 

| nt <.05 <.15 
BAsED ON 3 PICTURES OF FEMALE CHARACTERS 

— High n Achievement Score 8 15.00 9.00 6.00 5.38 4.25 5.75 45.38 

Low n Achievement Score 16 15.00 7.19 6.19 4.38 3.75 5.00 41.25 

Difference 0.00 1.81 —.19 1.00 +50 “75 4.13 

SE of Difference 1.06 3.25 

t 1.71 1.28 

nt <.05 <.12 

BASED ON ALL 6 PICTURES 

High n Achievement Score 1315.08 8.92 6.46 4:855: 3:17. 745,92 45.00 

Low п Achievement Score Куе об (096/827 Ap SEEN AS MALD oa 4-46 39.82 

, Difference .08 2.10 .65 ET .58 «46 5.18 

| SE of Difference +94 2.99 

t 2.44 1.73 

<.05 


p* <.02 


| *In predicted direction. 


of n Achievement an 
ance in men. They also foun 
ship between anagram 


d anagrams perform- 
d the relation- 
s output and n Achieve- 


ment group, the high n Achievement group 
finds itself with an even harder task during 
the remaining periods since now there are 


_ ment score to be clearest during the middle relatively fewer words left to be found. In 
-portion of the task. In both studies, the high spite of this, they still produce more words 
| п Achievement group performed significantly than the low n Achievement group in every 
better when the task became more difficult. period of the task. "Toward the end of the 
Clark and McClelland’s explanation of this minute period in particular, the high n 

Uo Ent nus handles the present vg Achievement group, having fewer words left 
сап be paraphrased here During te 5 find, has a much more difficult task than 


first period the task is relatively easy. 


. an anagrams test because so many poss 
jd 
| TOP. cit. 


isn’t difficult to make up words at the pu 
ible 


It ; 
that of the low n Achievement group. This 


difference in the difficulty of the task presum- 
ably accounts for the lack of significance of 
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differences in the output of the two groups in 
the latter periods of the task. 

Unless this relationship is a function of 
differences in verbal ability operating in both 
the imaginative measure and in the anagrams 
task, it provides the first empirical evidence 
of the validity of the n Achievement scoring 
method developed on men for obtaining a 
measure of the achievement motive in 
women. Should there be a positive correla- 
tion between number of words written in the 
imaginative stories and n Achievement score, 
one might wonder whether the n Achieve- 
ment measure and the anagrams task were 
merely two measures of verbal fluency. The 
rank-order correlation between total number 
of words written on the imaginative stories 
and the total n Achievement scores of the 26 
Ss in Achievement Orientation condition is 

insignificant (rho—.08). 

The absence of any evidence to suggest that 
the relationship between n Achievement score 
and performance on anagrams can be ac- 
counted for in terms of differences in verbal 
fluency, and the similarity of this result with 
those of comparable studies using male col- 
lege students tends to confirm the hypothesis 
that the n Achievement score obtained from 
stories written by women is actually a meas- 
ure of achievement. motivation. 

This positive result enables us to focus more 
clearly on the most pressing questions for 
future research. The general hypotheses pro- 
posed to account for the high motivation of 
female Ss “under apparently relaxed condi- 
tions require both theoretical development 
and firm empirical anchorage. 

The tendency of both male and female Ss 
to give evidence of their motivation to achieve 
almost exclusively in thematic stories about 
men (a) indicates the promise of thematic 
apperception as a method of investigating 
role phenomena, and (4) calls into question 
some of the assumptions we often make con- 
cerning whom the subject identifies with in 
thematic apperception. 


Summary 


The experimental procedure for i 
an increase in achievement ат ome 
measurable difference in the mean n Achieve- 
ment score obtained from thematic appercep- 
tion stories in male college students is shown 
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to produce an increase in the mean n Achieve- 
ment score of younger high school age male 
Ss. From this it is concluded that the scor- 
ing procedures developed in studies of male 
college students are applicable to a younger 
male population. 

The same experimental procedure does not 
produce an increase in the mean n Achieve- 
ment score of female high school students. 
Their mean n» Achievement score is suffi- 
ciently high under both Relaxed and Achieve- 
ment Orientation conditions to suggest high 
achievement motivation in female Ss in both 
conditions. 

A second attempt to remove all possible 
achievement-related cues and create a low 
motivation, or Relaxed condition, with female 
college students failed to produce a decrease 
in the mean n Achievement score. However, 
despite this failure to show an experimentally 
produced difference in mean n Achievement 
score of female Ss, the relationship of n 
Achievement scores obtained from stories 
written by college women to their perform- 
ance on an anagrams task was found to be 
virtually identical to that obtained for men 
by Clark and McClelland ‘This finding 
provides evidence that the scoring procedures 
developed in studies of college age males are 
also applicable to stories written by female 
$s as a means of obtaining a measure of 
achievement motivation. 

Both male and female Ss respond differ- 
entially to pictures containing male and fe- 
male characters. In both cases, there is a 
greater achievement-related response to pic- 
tures containing male characters. "This find- 
ing, which is consistent with Mead's treat- 
ment of the differentiation of sex role con- 
cerning striving for achievement, indicates 
that both male and female Ss of this culture 
express their motivation for achievement pri- 
marily in imaginative stories in which the 
central character is а male. Of perhaps more 
importance than this substantive result is the 
clear implication that thematic apperception 
promises to be a fruitful avenue for empirical 
exploration of role phenomena. 
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new psychological testing procedure, ma- 

jor effort should be directed towards 
studying the relations between the relatively 
unknown instrument and various external 
criteria or measures of reallife behavior. 
Such efforts are being made or have been 
made concerning the leaderless group discus- 
sion (2, 5, 6, 11, 14, 15, 18, 24, 25). However, 
another approach which may lead to in- 
creased Buses of a particular meas- 
urement technique is to study its relations 
with other psychological testing procedures 
about which relatively more is known. 

'The second approach has also been fol- 
lowed (2, 4, 9, 12, 14, 23, 25). For example, 
evidence was reported previously concerning 
the relation between verbal aptitude as meas- 
ured by the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination (ACE) or the 
Ohio State Psychological Examination 
(OSPE) and LGD behavior. Bass (4) found 
a correlation of 33 between the OSPE and 

` LGD ratings, while Coates (14) reported a 
correlation of зт between total ACE scores 
and LGD ratings. Wurster and Bass (25) 
noted a correlation of .32 between the linguis- 
tic (L) scores of the ACE and LGD ratings 
in contrast to a correlation of .17 between the 
quantitative (Q) scores of the ACE and LGD 
ratings. 

‚ Some evidence was also obtained concern- 
ing the consistency of LGD ratings with 
other leadership assessment devices. Over-all 
ratings of potential as future salesmen or 
supervisors based on individual interviews 
correlated .45 with ratings based on the LGD 
(4). Arbous and Maree (2) found a similar 
relationship between behavior during leader- 
Ин ee and behavior of the 

lidates w! phe ro! i 
Carter (9) found so ca 
havior of subjects 
types of leaderless situations. 

However, to date, little quantitative eyi- 

Pept / 
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dence has béen reported concerning person- 
ality factors which might be related to LGD 
behavior, although Carter and Nixon (12) 
have obtained matrices of intercorrelations 
between other types of situational tests and 
paper-and-pencil tests of ability, interest, and 
personality while Taft’s (23) exploratory, 
qualitative study considered the relations 
between LGD assessment, the Rorschach, and 
other assessment devices. 


Purpose 


The purpose of the present study is to re- 
port some evidence concerning the relations 
between ratings of participants’ behavior dur- 
ing the leaderless group discussion—which in 
several studies (2, 5, 6, 11, 14, 15, 18, 24, 25) 
has been found predictive of future leader- 
ship status in a number of situations—and as- 
sessments of the participants’ personality by 
the Rorschach test, by personal interviews, by 
the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Sur- 
vey (16), and by the University of California 
Public Opinion Study F or Authoritarian 
Scale (1). Since the LGD has been found 
to measure leadership potential fairly well, it 
was hypothesized that personality variables 
which tend to differentiate those of high 
from those of low leadership status would 
likewise tend to differentiate those who 
would score high on the LGD, a predictor 
of that leadership status, from those who 
score low. 

In his extensive survey of the literature, 
Stogdill (22) found a number of personality 
characteristics which were associated posi- 
tively with leadership status in a wide variety 
of situations. Characteristics included intel- 
ligence, dependability, general activity, social 
participation, sociability, initiative, persist- 
ence, self-confidence, cooperativeness, adapta- 
bility, verbal facility, judgment, aggressive- 
ness, ambition, and sense of humor. It was 
hypothesized that some of these traits—as in- 
dicated by Rorschach test assessment, by ap- 
praisal of attitudes towards oneself and others 
as revealed during a personal interview, and 
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| by inventoried traits as disclosed by the GZ 
Temperament Survey or F Scale—would be 


LGD. If this were demonstrated, then, 
ditional indirect evidence would be pro- 
ided to suggest that ratings of leaderless 
up discussion behavior were indicative of 
dership potential in a wide variety of situa- 
jons. The investigation would also help to 
"determine what LGD assessment had in com- 
"mon with other approaches to persoríality as- 
sessment. The importance of this determina- 
"tion has been emphasized by McClelland (19) : 
- The notion of validity assumes that there is one 
y of measuring (defining) a construct which is 

than (or “truer” than) any other measure, 
All other measures can then be tested for validity 

B this standard measure. . . . But in person- 
ality theory there is often no basis for arguing that 
any one measure is better than any other. . . . 
ther), a concept is useful theoretically (т) to 
extent that the person using it makes explicit 
its operational meanings and (2) to the extent that 
‘thos operations cut across and are confirmed in 
- different areas of behavior (19, p. 157). 

As it is used in this article, leadership po- 
‘tential, the concept in question, refers to the 
extent to which a person is likely to adopt 
and play the role of leader successfully in a 
wide variety of situations. The leader of a 
designated group may be defined as the mem- 

ber (or members) whose behavior results in 

: the progress of his group in a shared direc- 
tion. While it is recognized that an individ- 
ual’s potential as a leader will depend to some 
extent on the specific situation and nature of 

the group to be led, it is assumed that there 

are individual differences in leadership po- 
tential above and beyond the situational vari- 
ations, ie, which cannot be accounted for 
Variations from situation to situation in 

what is deemed adequate leader behavior. 
This assumption is in line with Stogdill’s re- 

| port, which indicates that it is necessary to 
consider the interaction of situational and 
Personality factors when attempting to ac- 
count for variations in the adequacy of leader 
ehavior. The influence of situational varia- 
tions obviously will depend on the range of 
. — Situations one wishes to include in a partitu- 
ч lar study. The situational component will 
become extremely important if one includes 

_ in a given analysis of individual differences 
‘in leader potential, leaders from such diverse 
_ Broups as clans of Australian aborigines, staffs 
of U. S. Army officers, DAR clubs, and 
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gangs of juvenile delinquents. On the other 
hand, if in a particular analvsis, one narrows 
the range to leaders of college students only, 
to leaders of verbal situations only, or to 
leaders of social situations only, it is also 
obvious that personality variations (or varia- 
tions associated with the individual) will ac- 
count for most of the variance in the ade- 
quacy of leader behavior. 

The rationale of the present report is this: 
Where situational variations are reduced to 
a minimum, personality variations will ac- 
count for much of the variation in leadership 
potential. Evidence to support the hypothe- 
sis that the LGD can be used as a means of 
measuring leadership potential will be pro- 
vided if those individuals identified by the 
LGD as having high leadership potential are 
similarly identified by other assessment tech- 
niques such as the Rorschach or the G-Z 
Temperament Survey as having high leader- 
ship potential or as having the characteristics 
commonly found among leaders in a wide 
variety of situations. "This study will also 
suggest the extent to which LGD assessment 
is consistent with other approaches to assess- 
ing personality. 

The relations of assessment based on the 
LGD with the Rorschach test, with analyses 
based on a personal interview, with the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey, 
and with the F scale each will be considered 
in a separate section. 


Ronscuacu Corretates or LGD Benavior 


Procedure 

One hundred and forty college girls, 20 of whom 
were pledges or members in each of 7 sororities, 
volunteered to undergo three hours of psychologi 
cal testing. Each of the 20 groups was composed 
of one representative of each sorority. This was 
done to reduce familiarity among group members 
to a minimum. 

As part of the assessment program, reported in 
more detail elsewhere (15, 17), each of the 20 
groups was subjected to an initially leaderless group 
discussion of 30 minutes’ duration. The instructions 
and administrative details of this technique have 
been described elsewhere (3, 5, 6, 15, 17). Two 
trained observers used a standardized checklist to 
rate the extent to which girls attained leadership 
status during the initially leaderless discussion. 
The correct split-half reliability of the total rating 
based on the correlation between the ratings of 
both observers was .87. Following each discussion 
the highest or lowest ranked participant in attained 
leadership status was administered a Rorschach test. 

Whether the girl selected for Rorschach assess- 
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ment was a high or low ranked participant was 
unknown in advance to the Rorschach adminis- 
trator. One girl was presented to him after each 
discussion in randomized order except that the 
restriction was imposed that то would be of highest 
attained leadership status and то would be of 
lowest attained leadership status. (Hereafter, these 
girls will be referred to as leaders and nonleaders.) 

The scoring of the Rorschach test followed the 
procedure outlined by Beck (7). All of the scoring 
was checked by a Rorschach interpreter to correct 
for personal bias. There was a rank-order correla- 
tion of .or between the administrator's and inter- 
preter’s estimates of the over-all adjustment of the 
20 examinees, 

Since further understanding of the Rorschach was 
not the intent of this study, detailed statistical 
analysis of the specific subscores obtained from 
scoring the Rorschach protocols was not performed. 
Rather the Rorschach interpreter,2 who never inter- 
viewed Ss personally, examined all 20 protocols 
and the scores based on the protocols. He then 
wrote a brief personality sketch on the basis of this 
examination and estimated whether the protocol 
was that of a leader or nonleader. 


Results 


The то high ranked LGD participants or 
leaders made an average of 39.1 responses to 
the Rorschach cards while the low ranked 
LGD participants or nonleaders made an 
average of 25.4 responses. The difference of 
13.7 responses was significant at the .от level 
of confidence. This finding is consistent with 
several previous studies which found that 
high verbal output was characteristic of LGD 
leaders as compared with nonleaders (3, 4). 
It is also consistent with the analysis reported 
in the next section which will show that 
LGD leaders tend to make many more re- 
sponses than do LGD nonleaders during an 
hour personal or individual interview where 
they were required to talk mainly about 
themselves. All these results tend to suggest 
the existence of a verbal productivity factor 
which permeates the LGD, the Rorschach, 
and the individual interview. This verbal 
productivity factor, in turn, appears to be a 
characteristic which differentiates leaders 
from nonleaders according to Stogdill's sur- 
vey of personal traits associated with leader- 
ship status (22). This appears especially true 
about conference leaders (21). 

The Rorschach expert guessed correctly the 
LGD leadership status of 16 of the 20 girls 
by examination of the Rorschach protocols 
alone. Two nonleaders were falsely identi- 

?P. C. Young. 
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fied as leaders and 2 leaders were falsely 
identified as nonleaders. A phi correlation 
coefficient of бо was obtained between 
guessed and actual leadership status. Accord- 
ing to chi-square analysis, this relationship 
was significant at the .or level of confidence. 

A summary of the traits ascribed by the 
Rorschach expert to 2 or more of the 8 girls 
correctly identified as, LGD leaders and 2 
or more of the 8 girls correctly identified as 
nonleadérs proved revealing. Two or more 
of the 8 leaders were described as: strongly 
imaginative or having a good imagination, 
7 (were so described), highly energetic, 5; 
highly intelligent, 4; emotionally stable or 
having a very healthy, normal reaction to 
stress, 3; strongly interested in details, 3; 
opinionated, 3; hard or tough-minded, 2; 
self-centered, 2; highly ambitious, 2; highly 
verbal, 2; and able to see the larger aspects 
of things, 2. Two or more of the 8 correctly 
identified LGD nonleaders were described 
as: stereotyped or conventional in thoughts 
and perceptions, 4; immature, 4; inadequate 
emotional expression, 3; unintelligent or dull, 
3; unclear, plodding, confused thinker, 3; 
lazy, passive or unenergetic, 3; unsociable, 3; 
impulsive, 2; unimaginative, 2; pessimistic, 
2; and insecure, 2. 

Of the 4 misidentified girls, one was a clear 
misjudgment. The second girl who was 
identified mistakenly as a leader, at the same 
time, was considered by the Rorschach 
worker to be artificial, insecure, pessimistic, 
preoccupied with health, lacking in social 
feeling, with pretentions towards learning 
and art. The third, who was identified mis- 
takenly as a leader and who had personal 
characteristics ascribed to her which are usu- 
ally associated with leadership status, actually 
was very high in leadership status within her 
own sorority according to peer ratings (15) 
although she performed poorly on the LGD. 
The fourth girl, a leader on the LGD identi- 
fied wrongly as a nonleader, was described as 
having a feeling of personal insecurity which 
required great need for personal attention 
from others. In this last case, the suggestion 
is that although personality inadequacies 
were present similar to those of other non- 
leaders, some inadequacies present actually 


created for the girl a strong drive toward 
leader status. 


| 


PERSONALITY VARIABLES AND LEADERLESS Group Discussion BEHAVIOR 


Despite the crude and rough nature of the 
analyses and the small size of the sample, the 
different pattern of personality characteristics 
ascribed to LGD leaders compared with non- 
leaders suggest to the investigators that per- 
sonality traits commonly ascribed as differ- 
entiating leaders from nonleaders in a wide 
variety of situations differentiate LGD lead- 
ers and nonleaders. , 


D 
PERSONAL INTERVIEW: ATTITUDE "LOWARD 
ONESELF AND OTHERS RELATED TO 
LGD Benavior 


Procedure 


While the highest ranked participant of 10 of 
the leaderless group discussions was administered 
the Rorschach test, the lowest ranked girl was 
subjected to an hour personal interview. When 
the lowest participants of то of the other discussions 
were given the Rorschach test, the highest ranked 
members were interviewed. Because of an admin- 
istrative error, it was possible to actually make use 
of the interviews of only 9 leaders and 9 nonleaders. 
Опс@ again, the interviewer was not informed of 
whether his interviewee was an LGD leader or 
nonleader. 

The purpose of the interview was to allow the 
leaders or nonleaders to display their attitudes 
toward themselves and their relations with others. 


‘Except for the first few minutes of the interview, 


a nondirective approach was utilized in order to 
help the interviewee to reveal readily the way she 
regarded herself. The interviewer's job was one 
of “sensitive reflecting and keeping threat at а 
minimum.” 

Although the organization of the interview hour 
was largely the responsibility of S, at an early 
stage of the interview, attention of S was focused 
upon herself in a directive manner. Two standard 
interview “openers” were used. They were as 
follows: 

1. “What was there about the leaderless group 
discussion that you liked?” This question per- 
mitted Ss to speak about the favorable and un- 
favorable aspects of the situation that they had just 
experienced. It afforded the girls the opportunity 
to express their feelings and attitudes toward the 
group discussion question, the group discussion 
observers, the other participants, their effect on the 
group, and in many cases what they thought their 
performance was. 

2. The “W-A-Y (who are you?)” procedure of 
Bugental and Zelen (8) followed the initial ques- 
tion. It involved asking the subject to write 3 
answers to the one question, “Who are you?” in 
any manner that she liked. ’After completing this, 
an inquiry took place along lines suggested by 
Bugental and Zelen (8): 

а. What do you feel is the essential word in this first 
answer? And now in the second? . . - And the third? 

b. Suppose, just for the moment, that I had the power 
to change any one of these three answers so that it 
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would no longer be true of you in any way. Which 
опе would you let me change first? 

с. Now, which one would you hold on to the last, 
which one would you not let me change? 

4. When you consider most of the people whom you 
know, which one of these answers would they be apt to 
think of first in relation to you? 

е. And which one would they think of last in relation 
to you? 

ў. Which one do you like best? 

g. And which one do you like the least? 

h. Which one would you think most people would 
like best? 

i. And which one would you think most people would 
like least? 


After the two standard interview "openers" it was 
relatively easy for most of the girls to start talking 
about themselves and the things that interested 
them. Some took their lead from the previous 
experience ("Who are you?") and started talking 
about their personal affairs, their relations at home, 
the problems that they are feeling, their attitudes 
toward school, sorority, etc. Others went back to 
the leaderless group discussion and discussed its 
effect on them, the contribution they and others 
made and what they thought of it. Eventually, they 
too came to talk about themselves. 

Each interview was tape recorded. 


Analysis of Data 


Upon listening to the recording of the interview 
a second time, a rater divided each interviewee's 
responses into response units such as "Their atti- 
tude hinders me" or "I was worried at first whether 
we were going to get anywhere." Each unit was 
an expression of a complete thought. 

Each unit was placed in one of four categories, 
modified after Bugental and Zelen (8), depending 
on the subject of the response as follows: 

A. Responses concerning oneself and the effect 
of one's behavior and characteristics on oneself. 
Examples: "I am always prompt" or "My temper 
worries me,” 

B. Responses concerning the effects of one's be- 
havior and characteristics on others. Example: 
“I sold them the idea readily." 

С. Responses concerning the effects of other per- 


sons’ behavior and characteristics on oneself. 
Example: “He offended me.” 
D. Responses concerning others’ behavior and 


characteristics and the relations of other persons 
with each other. Examples: "John gave her news.” 
“Henry is lazy.” 

For each response, an inference was made con- 
cerning the attitude of the interviewee toward the 
subject of the response, ie, whether it was favor- 
able, unfavorable, or neutral. Responses were thus 
classified into 12 possible types: favorable responses 
about oneself, unfavorable responses about oneself, 
neutral responses about oneself, and so forth. 

The total number of responses was determined 
of each of the 12 types made by each of the 
interviewees. 

For a five-minute sample of each recording, the 
rater’s categorizations were checked against the 
categorizations of a second rater. The average 
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correlation ® between the raters was .85 suggesting 
that the coding of the responses according to the 
procedure described above could be done with 
satisfactory reliability. 


Results 


Table x displays the total number of re- 
sponses of each of the 12 possible types yielded 
by the 9 LGD leaders and the 9 LGD non- 
leaders. The table also shows the ratio of the 
leaders’ to the nonleaders’ frequencies of re- 
sponses of each type. Altogether, leaders 
made one and a half times as many responses 
as nonleaders. This difference was signifi- 
cant at the .or level. Once again, the same 
verbal productivity factor appeared to be op- 
erating as had been found for the LGD, the 
Rorschach test and in previous studies. 

A series of chisquare analyses was per- 
formed on the data shown in Table 1. The 
major purpose of these analyses was to test 
whether or not LGD leaders, as a group, dis- 
played a different frequency pattern of re- 
sponses from that of LGD nonleaders. In 
order to test the null hypotheses of these analy- 
ses, it was necessary to assume that no sys- 
tematic or biasing variations in frequencies 

. existed among the 9 leaders or among the 9 
nonleaders, for the extent to which random- 
ness prevailed for the total frequencies of each 
type of response for each of these two sub- 
Broups, as groups, depended on the random- 
ness of variation within the two subgroups, 
since the sums of randomly distributed scores 
are randomly distributed. 

The 3 first-order interactions among each 
of the possible pairs of modes of classifica- 
tion were significant beyond the .or level of 
confidence. 

It was inferred from these tests of signi&- 
cance that whether or not a косы 
favorable, unfavorable, or neutral їп attitude, 
depended upon whether the respondent was 
a leader or nonleader as well as whether she 
was discussing herself, her relations with 
others, or the relations among other persons, 

Inspection of the ratios shown in Table т 
revealed the major points of interaction of 
interest to this article. They can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

т. Whereas LGD leaders made L5 times 
as many responses altogether as nonleaders, 

3 These correlations were obtained by correlating the 


total frequencies with which each rater assigned each 
interviewee's responses into each of the 12 categories. 
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they made 1.9 times as many favorable, and 
only 1.4 times as many unfavorable responses. 
Similarly, leaders made 1.6 or 1.7 times as 
many responses concerning themselves, their 
effects on others and vice versa while they 
made only 1.3 times as many responses about 
the relations among other people. On the 
whole, therefore, LGD leaders tended to a 
greater degree than monleaders to discuss 
themselves and their relations with others 
and to “exhibit, in general, more favorable 
attitudes towards the various subjects of their 
responses. 

2. LGD leaders expressed 2.5 times as many 
favorable responses about themselves as did 
nonleaders although their total responses con- 
cerning themselves was only 1.7 times that 
of nonleaders and their total favorable re- 
sponses towards all subjects was only 1.9 
times that of nonleaders. Similarly, leaders 
showed 2.1 times as many favorable responses 
concerning their effects on others and twice 
as many favorable responses concerning other 
persons’ effects on them, the leaders, although 
according to the corresponding ratios of all 
favorable comments (1.9 to 1) and all re- 
marks about relations of the self with others 
(1.6 and 1.7 to т) the expected ratios for these 
two cells were about 1.7 or 1.8 to т respec- 
tively. A lower than expected ratio of 1.2 
to 1 was found when comparing leaders’ 
with nonleaders’ frequencies of expressions 
of favorable attitudes towards the relations 
among others. 

On the other hand, nonleaders made al- 
most as many unfavorable remarks about 
themselves as did leaders. The ratio of 1.1 to 
I was much lower than expected. Likewise, 
the ratio of 1.3 to 1 obtained when comparing 
the frequency with which leaders and non- 
leaders expended unfavorable comments 
about their effects on others was less than 
expected according to the corresponding ratio 
of all unfavorable comments expressed (1.4 
to т) and the ratio of all responses about one’s 
effects on others (1.6 to 1). ‘The ratio of the 
remaining cells did not deviate markedly 
from expectation. 

These results suggested that LGD leaders 
far more frequently regard themselves, their 
effects on others, and other persons’ effects 
on them, in a favorable light, while non- 
leaders tend to look disparagingly on them- 
selves and their effects on others. The 
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TABLE 1 


Toran Frequencies AND Tuer Ratios wirH WHICH 9 LGD М№омівлрғаѕ Comparep WITH 9 LGD LEADERS Expressen Responses VARYING IN SUBJECT AND 
ATTITUDE DURING PERSONAL INTERVIEWS 


ATTITUDE 
Suyecr Gaur FAVORABLE UNFAVORABLE NEUTRAL e ALL ATTITUDES 
OBT. FREQ. OBT. FREQ. OBT. FREQ. * Ost. Freq. 
FREQ. L/N Freo. L/N Freq. L/N FREQ. L/N 
„————————— COS Apod eR чечет сотке шсш a ee ка 

A. Self Leaders (L) 180 87 495 762 
Nonleaders (N) 76 2.5 77 1.I 294 1.7 447 1.7 
Both 256 164 789 1209 

В. Effect on Others Leaders (L) 638 149 1096 1883 
Nonleaders (N) 301 ал 113 1.3 781 1.4 1195 1.6 
Both 939 262 1877 3078 

C. Others’ Effects on Self Leaders (L) 400 170 788 1358 
Nonleaders (N) 202 2.0 102 1.7 495 1.6 799 1.7 
Both 602 272 1283 2157 

D. Others’ Effects on Each Other Leaders (L) 264 115 1392 1771 
Nonleaders (N) 221 1.2 89 1:3 1008 1.4 1318 1.3 
Both 485 204 2400 3089 

All Subjects Leaders (L) 1482 521 3771 5774 
Nonleaders (N) 800 1.9 381 1.4 2578 1.5 3759 1:5 
Both 2282 902 6349 9533 
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investigators felt that these results were con- 
sistent with expectations. 


Inventoriep Traits ЙЕгАТЕР то LGD 
BEHAVIOR 
Procedure 

It was possible to administer the first 5 subtests 
of the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
to 76 of the 140 sorority girls and all то subtests to 
49 of the 76. Because few girls could be given both 
the individual interview and the G-Z Temperament 
Survey and because girls with extreme scores on 
the LGD were administered the interview, it was 
expected that the samples of 76 and 49 girls given 
the G-Z Temperament Survey would be more 
homogeneous in LGD scores than the total sample 
of 140. 

This personality inventory was selected because 
there was some evidence available concerning its 
factorial and external validity. In addition, it was 
developed and standardized on a college population. 
Each of the subtests appeared to have adequate 
reliability although there was doubt about the sub- 
tests’ factorial purity or their independence from 
each other (16). 


Results 


Table 2 shows the Pearson product-mo- 
ment correlations between each of the sub- 
tests of the G-Z Temperament Survey and 
leadership status attained during initially lead- 
erless discussion. As expected, the samples 
of 76 and 49 girls who were administered the 
survey were restricted significantly in range 
of LGD scores. The standard deviation of 
GD scores for the successively smaller se- 
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lected samples of 140, 76, and 49 girls were 
114, 9.4, and 8.3 respectively. Column 2 of 
Table 2 lists the correlations uncorrected for 
this restriction in range and Column 3 lists 
the estimates of what these correlations 
would have been had G-Z Temperament data 
been available for all 140 girls. 

There waga significant correlation between 
leadership status attained on the LGD and 
self-ratings on factor A (Ascendance and So- 
cial Boldness versus Submissiveness). The 
correlation between LGD scores and A was 
37 uncorrected and .44 corrected for restric- 
tion in range. At 74 df, a correlation of .28 
is significant at the .от level of confidence. 

The correlation between factor S, Sociabil- 
ity, and LGD score was .22 uncorrected and 
.27 corrected for restriction in range. A cor- 
relation of .22 is significant at the .о5 level at 
74df. From these results, it was inferred that 
the two traits A and S, both commonly found 
associated with leadership status in a wide 
variety of situations, were significantly re- 
lated to performance on the LGD. The 
higher degree of social boldness and social 
interest among those higher in LGD score 
appeared consistent with the results of the 
personal interview analysis which indicated 
that LGD leaders were more likely to be 
satisfied with their relations with others. 

The remainder of the correlations between 
the G-Z factors and LGD behavior were sug- 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SCORES ON THE Io-FACTOR PERSONALITY SCALES oF THE GUILFORD-ZIMMERMAN 


Y 


TEMPERAMENT SURVEY AND THE Extent то WHICH LEADERSHIP Status Was 
ArrAmNED DURING AN INITIALLY LEADERLESS Group DISCUSSION 


PrnsoNALITY FACTOR 


G General Activity & Energy vs, Inactivity, Slowness 

R Restraint, Seriousness vs. Impulsiveness 

A Ascendance & Social Boldness vs. Submissiveness 

5 Social Interest & Sociability vs. Shyness, Seclusiveness 

E Emotional Stability vs. Emotional Instability & De- 
eee ү 

O Objectivity vs. Subjectivity & Hypersensitiv 

F Friendliness & Agreeableness Кы толуу Bel- 
ligerence 

T Thoughtfulness & Reflectiveness уз. "Thoughtlessness 
& Extraversion 

P Personal Relations & Cooperativeness vs. Critical- 
ness & Intolerance 

M Femininity vs. Masculinity 


f UNCORRECTED т CORRECTED 


N FOR RESTRICTION FOR RESTRICTION 
IN RANGE IN RANGE 
(1) (2) (3) 
76 +13 +15 
76 +16 +20 
76 +37 44 
76 .22 .27 
76 16 .20 
49 —.04 —.04 
49 —.16 —.23 
49 +13, 419 
49 «10 -14 
49 .02 .02 


d[—47, r=.37 at от level and .29 at +05 level of confidence. 


df=74, r=.28 at от level and .22 at 205 level of confidence. 


e, but not significantly different from 
ero. LGD leadership status appeared 
ghtly positively associated. (if at all) with 
(General Activity and Energy); R (Re- 
A “straint and Seriousness); E (Emotional Sta- 
Шу); T (Thoughtfulness and Reflective- 
and P (Personal Relations and Cooper- 
ation). It was also possible that a slight 
negative relationship existed between LGD 
"status attained and F (Friendliness vs. Bel- 


P ent Survey variables and LGD status at- 
. tained in general tended to support indirectly 
the inference that LGD behavior could be 
| usedyas an assessment of leadership potential, 
Since most of the factors which were cor- 
elated with LGD status attained also appear 
‘to be correlated with leadership status in a 
© wide variety of situations. 

_ То the investigators, there appears to be 
a fairly consistent correspondence of out- 
. Comes from assessments based on the LGD, 
е Rorschach, the G-Z Temperament Sur- 
8 “yey, and the attitude and behavior exhibited 
- "during personal interviews. 


Auruorrrartan Arrrrunes AND LGD 
BEHAVIOR 


Procedure 


a. There were several reasons for studying the rela- 
non between the F scale and LGD behavior. 
| Carter, Haythorn, е? al. (11) had found that par- 
ticipants of initially leaderless group discussions 
_ must display authoritarian behavior in order to 
_ attain high leadership status. In addition, it was 
_ suggested by others to the investigators that the 
_ LGD was a means of selecting “authoritarian per- 
_ Sonalities” rather than those of high leadership 
_ potential, although on a pilot sample of 15 ele- 
‚_ mentary psychology students, a correlation of —.58 
C had been found by one of the investigators between 
the F scale and LGD scores. Also, LGD nonleaders 
-. appeared to interviewers to be more stereotyped, 
rigid, and prejudiced than did nonleaders. For 
‘these reasons, it was thought pertinent to examine 
те correlation between leadership status attained 
< during initially leaderless discussions and scores on 
[| 1 the F scale, since this scale appears valid as a 
l easure of conventionalism, submission to authority, 
| ||. authoritarian aggression, stereotypy, power, and 
ў “toughness,” as well as such personality factors as 
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rigidity, lack of tolerance for ambiguity, and so 
forth (1). Accordingly, the F scale (Forms до and 
45) was administered to a sample of 284 ROTC 
seniors. LGD ratings obtained a year earlier were 
available for 172 of these. 


Results 


The mean obtained F score of 3.83 and the 
standard deviation of .75 indicated that the 
sample, although from the deep South, was 
not much different in mean score than the 
California samples on whom the F scale had 
been standardized. It was, however, some- 
what restricted in range. This may have 
served to attenuate the correlations reported 
below. 

Inspection of the scatterplot of the relation 
between the F and LGD scores revealed the 
existence of a curvilinear relationship. While 
a Pearson product-moment correlation of 
—.16 was found when a linear regression 
was assumed, an eta of .30 was obtained 
when the curvilinear nature of the regression 
was considered. "The chi-square test for line- 
arity of regression disclosed that the eta was 
significantly different from the Pearson cor- 
relation at the .от level of confidence. 

The negative Pearson correlation of —.16, 
significant at the .05 level, suggested to the 
investigators that there existed a slight, gen- 
eral tendency for those who score higher on- 
the LGD to be more resourceful, flexible, 


and self-reliant and less stereotyped, submis- 


sive, power-oriented, and rigid individuals 
than those who scored lower on the LGD. : 

Inspection of the scatterplot indicated that 
those extremely authoritarian in personality 
according to their F scale scores did very 
poorly as a group on the LGD. Maximum 
success on the LGD occurred for those par- 
ticipants who tended to be permissive—but 
not too permissive. Those extremely tolerant 
in attitude tended to score somewhat lower 
on the LGD, although not nearly as low as 
those who were extremely rigid and inflexible 
as judged by the results of the administration 
of the F scale. 

This curvilinear relation may be a function 
of the sample and the situation. It is con- 
ceivable that for ROTC personnel, in the 
South especially, extremely permissive per- 
sons are less likely to attain leadership status 

4 When the same Ss were retested on the LGD a year 
later, the corresponding Pearson correlation was —.09 


and the eta was again .30 between the F scores and 
LGD scores on the retest, 
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than would be the case for samples drawn 
from populations more liberal in attitude. 

It is difficult to state specifically how the 
results of this analysis can be connected with 
recent evidence which has been accumulating 
in a number of studies which suggests that 
successful business, industrial, and military 
supervisors tend to be permissive in their 
supervisory methods, interested in being of 
service to others, and considerate of the wel- 
fare of their subordinates. However, the in- 
vestigators believe that the analysis of the F 
scores of LGD participants is consistent with 
such evidence. 


SUMMARY 

The purpose of this study was to demon- 
strate the extent of the consistency of LGD 
personality assessment with various other per- 
sonality assessment procedures, specifically: 
the Rorschach test, analyses of interview pro- 
tocols, the Guilford-Zimmerman Tempera- 
ment Survey, and the UCPOC F scale. 

A Rorschach analyst blindly judged cor- 
rectly the leadership status of 16 to 20 LGD 
leaders and nonleaders. The kinds of per- 
sonality traits ascribed to the LGD leaders 
by the Rorschach interpreter were in line 
with those commonly found among leaders 
in a wide variety of situations. 

It was inferred from analysis of protocols 
based on generally “nondirective” interviews 
"that LGD leaders more often displayed favor- 
able attitudes towards themselves and their 
relations with others while nonleaders more 
,often spoke unfavorably about themselves 
and their effects on others. 

Leadership scores based on status attained 
during the LGD correlated .37 with Ascend- 
ancy scores on the Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament Survey; they correlated .22 
with Sociability scores on the Survey, while 
they correlated curvilinearly with the F scale, 
an assessment of the tendencies towards stere- 
otypy, moral conventionalism, submission to 
authority, and rigidity. The results as a 
whole suggest to the investigators that status 
attained during the LGD is, as McClelland 
might say, "a psychological measurement 
with explicit operational meanings whose 
operations to some extent cut across and are 
confirmed in different areas of behavior." 
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IGDITY is a dimension of behavior that 
has been widely'referred to in descrip- 
tions of both normal and abnormal 
"individuals. Although individual investi- 
ators have tended to define this concept in 
ewhat different ways, it is felt that a 
single, broad definition may be extracted for 
the purpose of this study. Therefore, rigid- 
: ‘ity conceived of as a tendency to persist in 
nses that may previously have been 
suitable in some situation or other, but that 
“ho longer appear adequate to achieve current 
"or to solve current problems. 
Research into the nature of rigidity has 
"developed from at least two different direc- 
з. By the administration of batteries of 
rimotor tasks to normal subjects (Ss), 
me investigators (2, 3, 9, 17) have isolated 
or that has been labelled "ability to shift 
r "disposition rigidity." "These investi- 
have usually included a somewhat 
range of tasks performed in a single 
d testing situation, thus restricting 
nerality of the conclusions drawn. 
(10, 11, 12), who has investigated the 
ity of approach of normal Ss in problem- 
g situations, has pointed out the many 
ry factors influencing rigidity and 
©з serious doubts concerning the general 
Жепсу of this behavior variable. Ro- 
h. (15), on the other hand, has reported 
lationship between rigidity in problem- 
ling situations and tendencies toward 
iocentric behavior, indicating the possi- 
а consistent influence of this variable 


two quite different behavioral situations. . 


Other investigators have studied various 
al groups with respect to their ability to 
‘Set in tasks of concept formation. Gold- 
1 and Scheerer (5) describe rigidity as 


icle is based on a dissertation submitted to 
y of the Department of Psychology of the State 
i of Iowa in partial fulfillment of the require- 
or the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The 
ishes to express her indebtedness to Drs. I. E. 
, iur Benton for their guidance throughout 
his investigation. 
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one aspect of the concrete behavior they found 
to be characteristic of patients with cerebral 
pathology. Hanfmann and Kasanin (8), 
among others, have studied concept forma- | 
tion in schizophrenics and report results 
similar to those found by Goldstein and 
Scheerer for organics. More recently Fey (4), 
has applied a similar task, the Wisconsin 
Card-Sorting Test, to schizophrenics and 
reports more perseveration in the schizo- 
phrenic than in the normal group. 

Thus, there seems to be evidence that rigid- 
ity may be a general characteristic of behavior 
and that it may be related in some fashion to 
other important personality variables. The 
evidence, however, is more presumptive than 
real Therefore, a next step in an understand- 
ing of this problem would be to attempt to 
measure rigidity independently and then 
study the relationship of this variable to be- 
havior in clinical situations that presumably 
measure rigidity. If this could be done, it 
would serve a twofold purpose. First, it 
would be a step in the direction of establish- 
ing the consistency of rigidity as a behavior 
variable. Second, it would serve to define 
more precisely one of the variables presum- 
ably influencing behavior in the clinical 
situation. i 

In order to ascribe variations in perform- 
ance in a given clinical situation to a given 
personality characteristic, it is not sufficient 
merely to show that there is a relationship 
between them; it is necessary. also to show 
that the kind of behavior involved could not 
reasonably be attributed to other kinds of 
behavior tendencies. Thus, schizophrenic 
patients may show poor concept formation 
and it may be correct to ascribe this to rigid- 
ity. However, since these patients may pos- 
sess other characteristics in common, such as 
low drive level, some of these characteristics 
might also be at least partially responsible for 
poor concept formation. It would be desir- 
able, therefore, to determine the possible 
effect on performance in the concept-forma- 
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tion task of other personality characteristics 
that might reasonably be expected to influence 
such performance. 

Among these personality characteristics is 
that of manifest anxiety. Taylor (19) has 
defined manifest anxiety in terms of scores 
on a paper-and-pencil questionnaire involv- 
ing instances of behavior judged by expert 
clinicians to be indicative of overt anxiety. 
Taylor (19) and Spence and Taylor (18) 
have found that Ss scoring high on this scale 
show a significantly greater amount of eyelid 
conditioning than Ss scoring low on this scale. 
"These results were predicted on the suppo- 
sition that manifest anxiety involves a state 
of heightened drive and therefore affects be- 
havior in the manner of a drive state, as indi- 
cated by Ни» behavior theory? Other 
investigators (14, 16) have also demonstrated 
that Ss scoring high on the Taylor Anxiety 
Scale behave in a manner implying a height- 
ened drive state when given tasks involv- 
ing stimulus generalization and rote serial 
learning. 


PROBLEM 


The purpose of this investigation was to 
study the influence of rigidity, defined by 
Scores on a questionnaire, on behavior in a 
concept-formation task. It was predicted that 
Ss considered to be highly rigid in terms of 
this independent measure would take longer 
to learn to shift their set in the concept-for- 
mation task than would the subjects low in 
rigidity. 

A second purpose of this study was to 
determine the relationship between manifest 
anxiety and behavior on a concept-formation 
task. This was undertaken as a means of 
adding to our knowledge of the factors influ- 
encing concept formation as well as permit- 
ting control of a relevant factor that might 
otherwise interfere with the understanding 
of the influence of rigidity as such. How. 
ever, the probable direction of the relation- 
ship, if any, could not be specified. A recent 

5 Hilgard, Jones, Y i 
interesting $ed my RA m e A 
differential conditioning anxious Ss did Not give more 
conditioned responses to positive stimuli than did Ss low 
in anxiety. However, the anxious Ss did give more con- 
ditioned responses to negative stimuli. Although, on the 
hypothesis that manifest anxiety reflects drive strength, 
we would not expect the former result (except under 


special conditions, e.g., unusually low maximum per- 
formance), the latter result is consistent with expectation, 
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study (14) has indicated that the effect of 
anxiety upon performance depends upon the 
difficulty of the task involved—or more pre- 
cisely, upon the initial relative strengths of 
correct and incorrect response tendencies in 
the situations. In the absence of highly 
detailed information with respect to this 
aspect of a given concept-formation task, it 
was not possible to’ predict the direction of 
any effects of anxiety that might occur. 


o 
EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 
Personality Measures 


Ninety items thought to be indicative of rigidity 
were selected by the experimenter from a number of 
paper-and-pencil personality tests and some original 
items were constructed, These items were then sub- 
mitted to five clinical psychologists who were in- 
structed to rate each one in terms of the degree of 
rigidity demonstrated in the statement: high, mod- 
erate, or very small. Fifty items rated by all five 
judges as indicating a high degree of rigidity were 
selected, of which the following are examples: 


There is usually one best way to solve most problems, 

I preta work that requires a great deal of attention to 
detail. 

I find it easy to stick to a certain schedule once I 
have started on it. 


These items were combined with 17 filler items 
selected from the Minnesota Multiphasic L, F, and 
Pt scales to make up the Rigidity Scale. Only the 
rigid items contributed to the rigidity score, how- 
ever, A revision (see 16) of the Taylor Anxiety 
Scale was used as the measure of manifest anxiety. 


Subjects 


Three groups of Ss were selected from under- 
graduate psychology classes on the basis of their 
scores on the Rigidity Scale, the Revised Anxiety 
Scale, and the L Scale of the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory. 


1. Rigid Group. 21 Ss scoring in the upper decile 
(score 28) on the Rigidity Scale and below the 6oth 
Percentile (score 18) on the Anxiety Scale. М 

2. Anxious Group. 21 Ss scoring in the upper decile 
on the Anxiety Scale (score 29) and below the median 
(score 23) on the Rigidity Scale. 

3. “Normal” Group. 30 Ss scoring below the median 
a E the Rigidity (score 23) and Anxiety (score 16) 
cales. 


All Ss used received a T score of 50 or less on the 


L Scale of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory. 


Apparatus and Materials 


The experiment was conducted in a well-lighted, 
relatively quiet room. $ was seated in front of а 
black screen which rested on a table. A box con- 
taining four card-sorting compartments, with sides 
and backs of hardware cloth, was placed in a rec 
tangular opening in the screen, The cards to be 


sorted were similar to those of the Wisconsin Card- 
Sorting Test described by Grant and Berg (1, 6) 
with the exception of a colored border that appeared 
on some of the cards. The cards varied with respect 
] to all possible combinations of color, number of 
| — figures, border, and form of the figures they con- 
| tained; no two cards were exactly alike. They were 
sorted into four compartments on the basis of cue 
| cards placed above each compartment. The four 
cue cards were respectively: one blue triangle, two 
| тей circles, three yellow squares, and four green 
_ crosses (all without borders). Thé cue cards were 
т not repeated among the cards to be sorted, leaving 
-124 cards in the pack. If S placed the card in the 
correct compartment, a green jewel light mounted 
on the screen above the compartments to the left of 
$ was immediately flashed on by the experimenter. 
| A red jewel light mounted to the right of the green 
light was flashed if S placed the card in the wrong 
compartment. 


Procedure 


The instructions indicated that the Ss were to 
learn to sort the cards into the correct compartment 
using the cue cards as their guide. The S sorted 
the cards until he achieved ten consecutive correct 
Sortings (each sorting was considered as one trial) 

- in the first series. А series was defined as any group 
of trials during which one particular cue always 
comprised the required basis for sorting. After 

| making ten correct sortings on the basis of the first 
cue, eg., number, a different cue, e.g., form, was 

) arbitrarily and without warning to S made "cor- 

| fect,” requiring a shift in S's conceptual set. When 
| ten correct sortings had been made on the basis of 

{ this cue, the third remaining simple cue, e.g., color, 

Was made "correct" in the same fashion, requiring 

a third shift in set by the subject. The basis (cue) 

I sorting was assigned to the four series in a 
| modified counterbalanced order. 

The $ was not permitted to correct his sorting 
‘once the card had been placed into a compartment 
and the signal indicating that the response was right 
ОГ wrong had been given. The Ss who sorted 124 
cards without reaching a criterion in the first series 
or who sorted 372 cards without reaching the fourth 

5916 were discarded. Two Anxious and two Nor- 

} mal subjects were discarded by this criterion. 


£ 


Resutts 


Relation Between the Measures of Rigidity 
Gnd Manifest Anxiety 


$ Before determining the relationship be- 
B tween rigidity, manifest anxiety, and concept 
Berseveration, it appeared desirable to investi- 
Sate the relationship between the paper-and- 
Acil inventories used to define these general 
xtsonality characteristics. The correlation 

D's r) between the scores on the 
ety Scale and those on the Rigidity Scale 
Pairs of scores) was -|-.ro and not sta- 
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tistically significant, Although an inspection 
of the plotted scores indicated the possibility 
of the existence of a curvilinear relationship, 
the eta of +.23 was also not significant. 
Thus, there is no basis for assuming a rela- 
tionship between scores on these two scales. 


Performance on the Concept-Formation Task 


1. Number of trials to criterion. The 
means, standard deviations, and medians of 
the number of trials’ taken by the Rigid, 
Anxious, and Normal Groups to reach the 
criterial trials for each series are presented in 
Table 1.* It may be seen from this table that 
the median scores for the Rigid and Anxious 
Groups were identical on the first series, 


TABLE 1 
Means, Stanparp DEVIATIONS, AND MEDIANS OF 
Момвек or Triats To CRITERION REQUIRED 
BY THE Ricip, ANxious, AND NORMAL 
Groups on Four Series or TRiats 


SERIES 


E 1.5 mur OS T 
M 8.04 ° 24.19 14.33 28.81 
Rigid 5р 19.62 35.90 14.41 56.90 
(N=21) Mdn 2.00 12.00 7.00 8.оо 
Д M 7-43 14.14 8.00 4.57 
Anxious 5р 14.35 12.95 11.02 6.25 
(N=21) Mdn 2.00  II.00 3.00 2.00 
M 8.10 17.23 11.53 7.93 

Normal 5р II.I4 24.70 12.73 6.62 
(N=30) Mdn 6.00 11.00 6.50 6.00 


being lower than that of the Normal Group. 
Following this series, however, the median 
scores for the Rigid Group were in each 
instance higher than those for the other two 
groups, while the’ Anxious Group tended to 
show the lowest median number of trials to 
the criterion. 

These differences between the results on 
Series I and the remaining series were by no 
means surprising since the scores for Series 
I had a different meaning from those based 
on Series П, Ш, and IV. Series I may be 
thought of as the original learning part of the 
conceptformation task, whereas scores on 

41 may be seen from the results presented in Table 1 
that the medians were in each instance lower than the 
means and that the standard deviations were very large 
relative to the means, indicating that the distributions of 
scores were all positively skewed. Because of the ex-. 
treme skewness of the distributions, it was felt that the 
medians were more representative of the entire distribu- 


tions than the means since they would be less affected 
by extreme scores. 


232 
Series П, Ш, and IV reflected at least two 
factors—ability to learn the card-sorting task 
plus ability to shift from a previously estab- 
lished conceptual set. The difference between 
these two factors might be considered to be 

‚ similar to the difference between facility in 
acquiring a response and speed of extinction 
of a response. 

A U tes? was applied to the scores on 
Series I of the Rigid, Anxious, and Normal 
Groups to detect possible differences in learn- 
ing ability on the card-sorting task. The 
probability values obtained were as follows: 
Anxious and Rigid, p<.80; Anxious and 
Normal, p<.o6; Rigid and Normal, 
р<.08. Although the Anxious and Rigid 


TABLE 2 
Means, Stanvarp Deviations, AND MEDIANS ОР 
CORRECTED Scores FOR THE Ricip, ÁNXIOUS, 
AND NORMAL Groups on Seres II, 


Ш, лмо IV * 

Group II ш IV Toran 
у M 76.19 66.28 80.76 223.24 
Rigid 5р 37.40 20.14 60.25 96.70 
(Nar) Mdn 66.00 64.00 63.00 200.00 
y M 66.71. 61.48 57.14 185. 
Anxious SD 20.78 16.52 15.16 48-36 
(N=21) Mdn 66.00 62.00 60.00 190.00 

M 69.40 63.43 59.83 192.66 
Normal SD  . 27.75 12.51 12.22 20.06 
,QN-30) Mdn 62.50 61.50 59.00 184.00 


——————É 
etel points were added to all scores to eliminate negative 


Groups behaved more like each other than 
like the Normal Group, there is no sound 
basis for assuming that obtained differences 
between any of these distribütions of scores 
may be attributed to other than chance 
factors. i 

On the assumption that scores on Series 
I were a fair index of an individual's learning 
ability, this score was subtracted from each 
individual's Score on the succeeding series, 
so that a clearer picture of the perseverative 
factor might be obtained. The medians for 
these corrected scores are presented in "Table 
2. The U test between the corrected scores 
of the three groups yielded the following 
results: (а) the differences between the 
Anxious and Normal Groups were not sig- 

5 Cf. Mann ani i ident ; 
of the dieron aot do (ар dir Mite 


variances. precluded the application of more convi tional 
tests of significance such as F ог £ to these sores 
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nificant for any single series or for the total 
series; (5) the difference between the total 
corrected scores fer the Rigid and Normal 
Groups appeared reliable (p=.04). Thus, 
the Rigid Group took significantly longer to 
shift its set, when all series were considered, 
than did the Normal Group. 

2. Persevefation scores. Since the present 
study was concerned* with differences in 
amount ,of rigidity among the three experi- 
mental groups as defined in terms of per- 
severative, nonadjustive behavior, it was 
important not only to determine whether 
performance on the Rigidity Scale and the 
Anxiety Scale was related to number of 
trials taken to formulate a new conceptual 


TABLE 3 
Means, Stanparp Deviations, AND MEDIANS oF PER- 
SEVERATIVE Responses FOR Ricip, ANXIOUS, 


AND NORMAL GROUPS on SERIES 
П, Ш, Амр IV 


` SERIES 
ласи En m ту Tom 
s M 11.95 8.52 15.00 35.48 
Rigid sD 14.70 8.21 28.14 29.00 
(N=21) мап 6.00 6.00 4.00 16.00 
{ м 7-19 4.09 2.38 13.67 
Anxious SD 6.55 3.73 3.12 9.55 
(N=21) мап 5.00 3.00 1.00 9.00 
M 9.83 5.93 4-17 19.93 
Normal 5р 12.63 6.58 3.00 17.03 
(N=30) Mdn 5.50 3.50 2.50 13.00 


set, but also whether the responses on these 
trials were of a perseverative sort. For the 
purpose of this study, perseverative responses 
were defined as responses which would have 
been correct according to the cue for the 
previous series, but which were no longer 
correct in the series in which they occurred. 

In order to compare the Rigid, Anxious, 
and Normal Groups with respect to number 
of perseverative responses, the means, stand- 
ard deviations, and medians of these scores 
Were computed for the three groups for 
Series II, Ш, and IV. These results are 
presented in Table 3. An inspection of the 
table reveals that the-Rigid Group averaged 
consistently more perseverative responses than 
either the Anxious or Normal Groups. The 
Normal Group was next highest in number 
of perseverative responses and the Anxious 
Group made the least number of persever- 
ative responses, on the average. These differ- 


nces were not statistically significant, on the 
isis of U tests, for Series П and Ш, but 
ignificant for Series IV (R>A, p<.01; 
A, p=.02; R>N, p=.01). In terms of 
otal number of perseverative responses 
the three series, the Rigid Group showed 


Discussion 
“The results of this investigation have 
“shown that rigidity as defined by a paper- 
M and pencil inventory is related to persevera- 
ion of response in a card-sorting task of con- 
pt formation. The highly rigid Ss did 
t differ significantly from the less rigid 
(Anxious and Normal Groups) in their 
original performances on the experimental 
task. However, when shifts in conceptual 
“set "Were required, the high rigidity group 
_ took significantly longer to shift to the new 
|o ses This relative difficulty in shifting to a 
"mew set seemed to result from difficulty in 
g up the old set, since the rigid group 
Че significantly more perseverative re- 
ses than did the less rigid Ss. It might 
said that the response sets of the highly 
migid Ss showed greater resistance to extinc- 
_ tion than those of the nonrigid Ss. 
is important to note the nature of the 
ionship established in this study. The Ss 
had a tendency to perseverate in a rela- 
rge number of everyday situations, 
least. said that they did so, also tended 
ersist longer in their set in the experi- 
tal situation. In essence, a response- 
se relationship has been established 
suggests some consistency between 
nses that occur in everyday situations 
ose that occur in a more rigorously 
lled experimental situation. Some de- 
€ of generality in the tendency to main- 
response or a response set in different 
ns is thereby indicated. 
€ present study has not established any 
ut relation between manifest anxiety 
everation of response in a concept- 
Hon task. Although the Anxious 
IP had consistently lower scores than 
honanxious groups in terms of number 
taken to shift set and in terms of 
of perseverative responses, these dif- 


тр 
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ferences were not statistically significant. Since 

the differences appeared to increase with suc- 

cessive shifts and since they were consistently . 
in the same direction, it is possible that an in- 

creased rapidity in the formation of concepts 

in a task of this sort is related to a high level 

of drive. If this experiment were repeated. 
with a larger number of Ss and with a greater 

number of series, a significant relationship 

between anxiety and performance on this task 

might be demonstrated. It is clear, however, 

that the present study has not done so. 

Since there is reason to suppose that rela- 
tionships between manifest anxiety and other 
variables are explicable in terms of motiva- 
tional factors (18, 19), it is possible that the 
differences between the Anxious and, Rigid 
Ss in perseveration on this task were due to 
differences in’ drive level in the two groups, 
ie, the Anxious Group may have been opera- 


_ ting on the basis of a higher drive state than 


the Rigid Group. If the higher drive state 
of the Anxious Group was the factor chiefly 
responsible for these differences in perform- 
ance, then the Anxious Group should also 
have differed significantly from the Normal 
Group, which presumably had a lower drive 
level. However, the differences between the 
Anxious and Normal Groups were not sig- 
nificant. 

Actually, there is no necessity for supposing 
that rigidity is associated with a relatively 
low drive state. Indeed, if rigidity repre- 
sents a mechanism of defense against the 
basic drive state of anxiety, then it may be 
symptomatic of a high level of drive, just as 
manifest anxiety is conceived to be symp- 
tomatic of an intense basic anxiety state. 
We may suppose, then, that the Anxious and 
Rigid Groups did not differ in terms of drive, 
but that the habits associated with the basic 
anxiety state may be different for the two 
groups. In other words, rigidity of behavior 
may reflect the presence of a general habit 
tendency rather than lowered motivation. 

Still another explanation of the differences 
in the resistance to extinction of response sets \ 
in the Rigid and Anxious Groups might be 
made in terms of differential rates of develop- 
ment of inhibition in the two groups. Since 
extinction is brought about, according to 
Hull, by the building up of inhibition, indi- 
vidual differences with respect to the develop- 
ment of inhibitory tendencies might be mani- 
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fested in terms of degree of behavioral rigidity. 
Further research is needed to test the theo- 
retical questions raised by these different in- 
terpretations of our results. 


SuMMARY 

The purpose of the present investigation 
was to study the relationship of the general 
personality characteristics rigidity and mani- 
fest anxiety as defined on the basis of paper- 
and-pencil questionnaires, to a task of the type 
used in clinical studies of concept formation. 
"Three groups of Ss were selected on the basis 
of their scores on these scales: (а) Rigid 
Group—2t Ss scoring high on the Rigidity 
Scale and low on the Anxiety Scale; (5) 
Anxious Group—2r Ss scoring high on the 
Anxiety Scale and low on the Rigidity Scale; 
and (c) “Normal” Group—3o Ss scoring low 
on both scales. The Ss were required to learn 
a card-sorting task similar to the Wisconsin 
Card-Sorting Test requiring the formation 
of concepts and the shifting of these concepts. 

The results were as follows: (a) No rela- 
tionship was found between manifest anxiety 
and rigidity as defined by paper-and-pencil 
questionnaires. (5) The Rigid, Anxious, and 
Normal Groups did not differ significantly 
in terms of number of trials to reach the 
criterion in Series I, original learning. (c) 
However, when individual differences in 
original learning were taken into account, 
the Rigid Group took significantly longer to 
shift its set on subsequent series. In addition, 
they gave significantly more perseverative 
responses. (d) Although the Anxious Group 
showed consistently lower scores than the 
Normal Group in number of trials taken to 
shift set and in number of perseverative 
responses, these differences were not sta- 
tistically significant. 

These results were interpreted as indi- 
cating that Ss who had a tendency to per- 
severate in a relatively large number of every- 
day situations, or at least said that they did 
so, also tended to persist longer in their set 
in the experimental situation. Some degree 
of generality in the tendency to maintain a 
response or a response set in different situa- 
tions is thereby indicated. No clear-cut 
relation between manifest anxiety and per- 
severation of response in a concept-formation 
task was established. Differences between the 
effects of manifest anxiety and tigidity on 
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perseveration of response set in the card- 
sorting task might be attributed to differences 
in the habits associated with the basic drive 
state or to differential rates of development 
of inhibition in the two groups. 
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XPERIMENTAL evidence has been accumu- 
lated in recent years to indicate that the 

: individual's judgment of stimuli is con- 
siderably affected by his attitude toward the 
stimuli being judged. Various kinds of am- 
biguous stimuli are used to demonstrate this 
tendency (2, 6). On the other hand, a major 
assumption in attitude measurement has been 
that! placement of items on an issue along a 
scale is not affected by the attitudes of the 
judges used in constructing the scale (3, 7). 
The writers (4) have recently indicated that 
this apparent contradiction is resolved when 
individuals with sufficiently differing stands 
on the issue serve as judges. Under this con- 
dition, it was demonstrated that the place- 
ment of items is affected by the attitudes of 
the judges. Using the typical Thurstone type 
of attitude scaling (method of equal-appear- 
ing intervals), in which a specified number 
Of categories is fixed by the experimenter and 
‘the scale values are determined by the fre- 
‘quencies with which items are placed in each 
category, characteristic displacements of judg- 


ments, depending on the pro or con attitudes 
of the judges, were found. “Neutral” items 
Particularly were displaced toward the ex- 
tremes of the scale, the result being that items 
were piled up in certain of the prescribed 
categories to the detriment of others, with 
characteristic gaps in between. Various ex- 
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perimental checks indicated that this concen- 
tration of items by specified subjects (Ss) was 
not due to carelessness, but to the Ss’ personal 
involvement in the issue. 

The effect of attitude in the judgment of 
such items may perhaps be revealed even 
more clearly if the number of categories is 
not fixed by the experimenter (E), but the 
Ss are instructed to use whatever number 
seems necessary to differentiate the various 
positions on the issue. Investigation of this 
problem is of particular interest, for ulti- 
mately it may provide a means of utilizing 
the individual’s own categorization of state- 
ments as a behavioral index of his stand on 
an issue. Under conditions where the indi- 
vidual is free to choose the number of cate- 
gories used, one can investigate the extension 
or constriction of his scale through the num- 
ber of categories he considers necessary, and 
the distance between successive steps on his 
scale through his distribution of items to 
various categories. This method of individ- 
ual categorization may ultimately provide a 
concise basis for distinguishing between indi- 
viduals who only consider a narrow range of 
alternatives and regard everything as either 
“black or white” on an issue; and, at the 
other extreme, those who are willing to con- 
sider the whole gamut of alternatives on an 
issue and make fine distinctions within the 
total range. Ап individual's tendency to 
adopt a constricted scale or an extended scale 
and his characteristic pattern for distributing 
items within the scale may indirectly reveal 
the individual’s attitudes more clearly than 
the answers given to standard attitude scale 
items when one is conscious of the possible 
interpretation by others of each item he 
answers (cf. Campbell’s[1] discussion of 
“disguised-structured” methods of indirect 
attitude assessment). 

The specific problem to be investigated is 
the effect of the individual’s position on an 
issue on (а) the extension or constriction of 
the scale which he finds suitable for placing 
the various stimulus items and (7) the char- 
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acteristic distribution of items along the scale 
which he establishes. On the basis of theo- 
retical considerations derived from work on 
perception and judgment, it is reasonable to 
predict (@) that Ss with strong personal 
involvement in an extreme position will tend 
to establish a scale with a smaller number of 
categories than Ss not so strongly involved 
in the issue; and (b) that Ss with strong 
personal involvement in the issue will tend 
to be very discriminating (“choosy”) in 
accepting items at their own end of the scale, 
and correspondingly tend to lump statements 
together at the end of the scale which they 
reject. The tendency to be discriminating 
in accepting items at one’s own end of the 
scale may be described as a raised “threshold 
of acceptance,” and the latter as a lowered 
“threshold of rejection.” 


d METHOD 
Procedure 


The procedure was planned to satisfy three gen- 
eral requirements: First, it was considered essential 
that Ss not be aware at the outset that the study was 
primarily concerned with their attitudes, Second, 
for an adequate test of the hypotheses, it was neces- 
sary to choose an issue in which the Ss would indeed 
be personally involved, Finally, it was important 
that the statements to be categorized include a num- 
ber of “neutral” or ambiguous items which would 
be most susceptible to differing interpretations. 

Attitude toward Negroes was chosen as an issue 
appropriate to the above considerations, for reasons 
elaborated in an earlier Paper (4). The stimulus 
materials were 114 statements concerning the social 
Position of Negroes used by Hinckley (3). The 
statements were originally compiled to represent a 
Tange from а very pro-Negro to a very anti-Negro 
stand, with a large number representative of the 
middle range where variability of judgment is 
greater. The original items included a fair number 


which were too ambiguous to use in the final ver- - 


sions of the Hinckley scale, but were of interest for 
the Present purpose, 

. The Gata to be presented were obtained in con- 
junction with the study Previously reported (4). It 
was originally planned to have all Ss serve under 


‘interval in between, and with half of the Ss starti 

with "imposed" and half with Чейне cane 
gory conditions. Because of practical difficulties in 
obtaining two sets of sortings for all Ss in this way, 
the plan had to be modified somewhat. Of the Ss, 
151 served first under the “imposed category” con- 
ditions, while 30 served first under the “unrestricted 
category” conditions. To increase the ‘number of 
cases for the present analysis бт additional Ss were 
secured who only served under one set of conditions 
the “unrestricted” category instructions. : 
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Care was taken to insure careful and uniform 
administration of the experiment to relatively small 
5 groups, so that they could be under close super- 


' vision by the Es. The administrators were Negro 


for the Negro groups, and white for the white 
groups. Moreover, they were chosen to appear to 
the Ss to be “one of them.” 

The task was presented throughout as simply 
categorizing opinion statements. No mention of the 
$'s stand on the issue was made until after the cards 
were sorted. e 

The Ss were each given an envelope containing 
the 114 statements, randomly shuffled, and instruc. 
tions which pertained only to sorting. After the Ss 
were allowed 3-4 minutes to read the instructions, 
E read aloud: 


You are given a number of statements expressing 
opinions in regard to the social position of Negroes, 
These cards are to be sorted into different piles, 

You will find it easier to sort them if you look over 
a number of cards, chosen at random, before you begin 
to sort. 

You are to sort the cards into the number of piles 
that may seem necessary to you so that the stand ex- 
Pressed on the issue of the social position of Negroes 
will be different from the other pile or piles. You may 
sort into any number of piles which in your judgment 
is necessary so that each pile of cards represents a? dif- 
ferent stand on the issue, Put statements into the same 
pile which belong together in terms of their relative 
stand on the issue, that is, favorable, unfavorable, etc. 
This should determine how many piles you have when 
you finish sorting. 

This means that when you are through sorting, you 
will have different piles of statements arranged in order 
from low or lowest to high or highest. 

When you are through sorting, please put a rubber 
band around each of the piles. Write the number / on 
top of the pile of cards which is most unfavorable 
regarding the social position of Negroes. Write II 
оп top of the next pile. The last pile you number will 
be that pile of cards which is most favorable regarding 
the social position of Negroes, i; 

If you complete the sorting before others, please remain 
quietly in your seat until final announcements are made 
by the experimenter. 


The Es answered any questions, but were 
cautioned not to clarify instructions in terms of the 
stimulus material at hand or of the Negro issue. 
During the sorting, which lasted about an hour, Ё 
inconspicuously observed $ to see that the task was 
being conscientiously performed. 

. When all Ss had completed the sorting, the second 
instruction sheet, which aimed at determining S's 
attitude on the issue, was distributed. These instruc- 
tions read as follows: д 


* Now that you have completed the sorting of cards into 
piles, pick up that pile of cards which comes closest to 
your view on the issue (that is, the social position o! 
Negroes). On the top card of that pile, please write the 
word “agree.” After writing the word “agree” please 
write one of the following to indicate the degree of 
your agreement with that pile: (1) "very strongly, 

(2) “strongly,” or (3) “mildly.” д 
. Now pick up that pile of cards which is most objec- 
tionable from your point of view. On the top card of 
that pile, please write the word "disagree." After writ- 
ing the word "disagree" on this pile, please write one of 
the followihg to indicate the degree of your disagreement 


with that pile: (1) "very strongly," (2) "strongly," or. 


(3) "mildly." 


you have completed the above, please replace 
of cards, cach carefully separated by its rubber 
the envelope. 

is part of a scientific research project. The 
of each person's sorting will be treated as scien- 
and will be confidential. 


ally, a Likert attitude scale (5) was adminis- 
all white Ss as a check on their attitudes 


е 
е attempt was made to choose persons for Ss 
basis of their membership in groups whose 
and on the social position of Negroes was 
i, Although this procedure proved satisfactory 
legro Ss and one small group of pro-Negro 
Ss, it was not possible to secure a large group 
‘extremely anti-Negro sentiments who were 
le in education and other factors to the 
ups. To get a minimum number of cases 
it this stand it was necessary to include 
of the “average” white groups with the 
anti-Negro attitude scores. 
Judges. (a) The most extremely pro group 
of 41 mature Negro graduate and summer- 
Students at the University of Oklahoma. 


ing the Supreme Court decision ending 

п and had an accentuated identification 

embers of their group. They also had more 

ontact with discriminating practices than the 
Negro Ss. 

һе next most extreme pro group was a 


о university. While segregation and aware- 
anti-Negro feeling had been a part of their 
embers of this group had grown up largely 
legro environment. The university was also 
in a Negro community, so this relatively 
'' condition was continued in academic 


l of 82 judges from these two groups is 
е main comparisons below. 

Judges. (а) The most extreme pro-Negro 
the whites were a small group of Іг 
Who were the leaders in a campaign at the 
: ity of Oklahoma to end segregation. 


Тһе "average" white Ss came from several 
nt colleges in the South. Two of the colleges 
Ocated in southeastern Oklahoma and four 
| Georgia. The number of years of education 
ximately the same as that of the Negro Ss. 
of 142 judges came from these groups, and 
ire the cases used in the main analyses below. 
Ss were located who were known by 
f the dormitory counsellors who assisted in 
‘Study to have strongly anti-Negro sentiments 
essed in spontaneous comments on the issue. 
tional group of seven judges was obtained 
"average" white sample on the basis of 
legro attitudes on questionnaires. Al 
d indicated that they agreed with the 
atements which they described as “most 
‘to Negroes, and had anti-Negro scores 
Attitude Scale (scores below 50). 
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er group of 41 Negro undergraduates at an ' 
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Resutts AND Discussion 


Number of Categories Used by White and 
Negro Judges 

The data of Table x indicate the number 
of categories selected by the groups of 142. 
"average" white and 82 Negro Ss as necessary 
to distinguish appropriately different stands 
on the issue. The results indicate a clear 
tendency for the Negro Ss, who are intensely 
involved in an extreme position on the issue, 
to employ a smaller number of categories 
than white judges, who are less strongly in- 
volved. The percentage of Negro Ss using a 
constricted scale (4 or fewer categories) is 
significantly greater than the percentage of 
white judges (p=<.002 by x? analysis). 
Thus the results support the hypothesis that 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER or CATEGORIES CHOSEN TO "REPRESENT 
DirFerent PosrrioNs Bv WHITE 
AND NEGRO JUDGES 


Numser оғ CATEGORIES Necro Jupces Мніте JUpozs 
o, 9 


% % 
4 or less 67.1 45.1 
5 or more 32.9 54.9 
N 82 142 
p d OP VEA 
р=<.002 


when individuals are allowed to choose the 
number of categories they consider appro- 
priate to distinguish a series of statements 
ranging from pro to con, the number of cate- 
gories which they adopt is affected by their 
own position on the issue. Intensely involved 
individuals with an extreme position are more 
likely to adopt a constricted scale (with few 
categories). Correspondingly, individuals not 
so intensely involved in an issue are more 
likely to choose an extended scale (with many 
categories). 


Distribution of Items Within Categories 


It is to be expected that a second way in 
which an extreme position and intense in- 
volvement will affect the individual's scaling 
will be in the number of statements assigned 
to the extreme categories, in line with our 
earlier results showing displacement of “neu- | 
tral” items. Such an effect was found, shown 
by a piling-up of statements at the anti-Negro 
end whatever the number of categories used. 
Figure т shows distributions of items for 
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those white and Negro judges who chose 
three categories, and the corresponding distri- 
butions for those who chose six categories. 
Negro Ss who used three categories and those 
who used six categories both tended to place 
a large number of statements in the extreme 
anti-Negro categories, while the white Ss in 
each case tended to distribute their judgments 
more evenly over all the categories. The 
results are in line with the hypothesis that the 
more extreme the individual’s position and 


NEGRO SUBJECTS, 
a6 USING 3 CATEGORIES 


NEGRO SUBJECTS 
USING 6 CATEGORIES 


NUMBER OF STATEMENTS PLACED IN CATEGORY 
m 
H 
H 


A 
o 


w 
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the stronger his personal involvement the 
greater the likelihood that he will be very 
discriminating (“choosy”) in accepting state- 
ments at his own end of the scale. The 
individuals’ threshold of acceptance may be 
described as raised, and his threshold of rejec- 
tion as lowered. In everyday language this 
is the tendency for individuals with intense 
involvement to feel that “those who are not 
for us are against us,” so that even mildly 
critical statements are perceived as hostile. In 


WHITE SUBJECTS 
2 USING 3 CATEGORIES 


I п. ш 


WHITE SUBJECTS 
USING 6 CATEGORIES 


30 


a 


actual life siutations, some individuals view 
even minor deviations for their cherished 
position as “intolerable,” while other individ- 
uals may find the same degree of deviation 
quite tolerable. 


Prediction of the Judge's Own Position on the 
Basis of the Number of Categories He 
Employs and the Extent to Which He 

f Concentrates Items at the Extremes 


As mentioned earlier, an incidental purpose 
of the present investigation was to explore the 
possibility that the manner in which individ- 
uals formulate their own scales and distribute 
statements into the ‘various categories might 
furnish a useful behavioral index of the indi- 
vidual’s own attitude. A partial test of the 

| feasibility of this technique was to devise an 
index summarizing the individual S’s tend- 
епсу toward constriction and concentration 
and then determine the extent to which dif- 
ferences were obtained between various sub- 
groups whose general position on the Negro 
issue was known. Five groups were avail- 
able for this analysis. The two Negro groups 
would be expected to have different involve- 
| ment in the Negro issue, due to differential 
| exposure to various discriminatory practices. 
The three white groups had also been selected 
to represent different stands on the Negro 
issue. One was made up of pro-Negro eam- 
paigners for equal rights for Negroes. A 
second group used was unselected with re- 
Spect to attitude and was an “average” group 
of whites with about the same number of 
|} years of education as the Negro groups. The 
third group was made up of individuals 
| whose answers on attitude scales were indica- 
| tive of an anti-Negro stand. 
|A two-item index was devised to sum- 
1 marize the degree of constriction of the indi- 
^| Vidual 55 scale and the extent to which it 
Уаз skewed in the anti-Negro direction. The 
cutting point used for constriction-extension 
Placed those who used two, three, or four 
Categories in the “constricted” category and 
ose who used five or over in the “extended” 
group. It was more difficult to secure a basis 
tor differentiating Ss in terms of the extent 
| to which they tended to concentrate items at 
3 the extreme anti-Negro end of the scale, since 
A degree of concentration would vary with the 
| number of categories used. After consider- 
fi abl exploration it was decided to develop an 
е based оп a chi-square analysis of the 
ne nt to which the concentration in the 
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extreme category is significantly greater than 
the value to be expected on the basis of an 
equal assignment to each category. Thus 
when an individual uses only two categories 
an equal assignment would involve placing 
57 of the 114 items in the first category and 
57 in the second. Placing 72 of the 114 items 
in the first category represents a significant 
deviation from equal assignment (p=<.01). 
Accordingly, individuals who placed 72 or 
more in the first category were indexed as 
having significant skewing of their distribu- 
tions. Similarly, with three categories, on an 
equal assignment basis one would place 38 in. 
the first category and 76 in the other two. 
Placing 52 items in the first category would- 
represent a significant deviation from equal 
assignment. The corresponding values for 
the other categories are 41 for four, 35 for five, 
30 for six, 27 for seven, and 24 for eight cate- 
gories. With these values it was then pos- 
sible to state that the individual did or did 
not have a significant concentration of items 
in the first category with equivalent meaning 
for different numbers of categories chosen. 

Each individual was then given a scale 
value based on his tendencies to constrict or 
extend his scale and to concentrate or not 
concentrate the items in the extreme position. 
A. scale value of 2 was assigned to the indi- 
vidual who showed both constriction and 
concentration. A value of т was assigned if 
the individual concentrated the items but did 
not constrict the scale, and a value of o if 
neither constriction nor concentration was 
indicated. The average scale values for each 
of the criterion groups are presented graphi- 
cally in Fig. 2. There is a clear progression 
in average scale value as one goes from anti- 
Negro to intensely pro-Negro groups. The 
average scale value for the latter group is over 
12 times that of the former. The differences 
between the two Negro groups, between the 
pro-Negro and the anti-Negro whites, and 
between the less extreme Negro group and 
the “average” white group, are all significant 
at less than the 1 per cent level. 

The extent of correlation between the be- 
havioral index and the attitude predisposition 
makes further research along similar lines a 
promising field of investigation. The next 
step would probably be a repetition of the 
study using new and independent groups. 
Research with other issues is also indicated, 
preferably with a complete range from pro 
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to con, and with intense personal involvement 
at the extremes. In the present study we were 
unable to get extreme anti-Negro groups 
(Ku Klux Klan, etc.) who would be com- 
parable in educational level with the other 
groups used. 


Correspondence between Results under “Im- 
posed" and “Unrestricted” Category 
Conditions 


Tt will be recalled that some of the Ss served 
under both “imposed” and “unrestricted” 
category conditions. Under the former the 
subjects were instructed to sort the statements 
into тї categories in the manner employed by 
"Thurstone. It was found that the Ss who 
used a small number of categories to express 
different shades of opinion under the unre- 
stricted conditions tended to be those who 
concentrated their statements at the anti- 
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TABLE 2 


NUMBER or CATEGORIES USED UNDER “UNRESTRICTED 
CATEGORY” CONDITIONS BY Jupces Мно Рглсквр 
VARIOUS NUMBERS OF ITEMS UNDER CATEGORY І 
During “Imposep” CATEGORY CONDITIONS 


AMoNc Јорсеѕ Wuo PLACED 


NUMBEROF , Less THAN 30-59 бо oR OVER 
CATEGORIES 301N IN IN 
Carrc.I»  Carrc.I Cares, І 
"+ % % 
———— SS 
4 or less 35.1 57.4 8о.8 
5 or more 64.9 42.6 19.2 
N 94 61 26 
х2=17.3 
p-—«.oor 


Negro end of the scale under the "imposed" 
Ir-ategory conditions. There was a strong 
tendency for such Ss to neglect or even 
ignore some of the categories in the middle 
segment of the scale, so that in a sense they 
reduced the ir-category scale to a smaller 
number even under the "imposed category" 
conditions. One expression of the relation- 
ship is presented in Table 2, which shows the 
number of categories selected as being neces- 
sary to express the different shades of opinion 
under “unrestricted category” conditions by 
Ss who had varying degrees of concentration 
of their items in the extreme anti-Negro cate- 
gory under “imposed category” conditions. 
There is a significant relationship between the 
two indices of behavior, which is of course a 


"AVERAGE" ANTI-NEGRO 


WHITES WHITES WHITES 


EN AND SKEWNESS ОР DISTRIBUTIONS) 


unces SELECTED ON Bass ОР DIFFERENCES 
с SocrAL PosITION or ЇЧЕско$. 


m 


___ тейесйоп of the common factor of attitudinal 


difference between the groups.” 
SUMMARY 


т. As a test of predictions derived from 
= prior work in perception and judgment, 
"white and Negro Ss, who represent markedly 
| different stands on the issue of the social posi- 
‘tion of Negroes, were asked to sort opinion 
| statements on this issue, using whatever num- 
ber of categories they considered appropriate 
‘to represent the various shades of opinion on 
the subject. Some of the Ss also carried out 
Categorization of the same items under in- 
structions to sort them into eleven categories, 
\ Ше procedure usually used with the method 
of equal-appearing intervals. One hundred 
| and forty-two white and eighty-two Negro 
Ss were used in the main comparisons. 
2. It was found that the more intensely in- 
volved Ss (the Negroes) were more inclined 
__ to use a constricted scale with a smaller num- 
ber of categories than were the less involved 
white Ss. The difference in frequency with 
which two, three or four categories were 
used as compared with five or over was sig- 
—mificant at less than the .оо2 level (using a 
x" analysis). 
158: There was, as in the portion of the study 
. feported earlier (4), a marked tendency for 
| the intensely involved (Negro) Ss to place a 
| disproportionate number of items at the end 
| o£ the scale removed from their own position. 
In other words, statements which seemed to 
Most white Ss to be only mildly critical of 
_ Negroes were perceived as being very hostile 
Бу Negro Ss. 
4 The Ss who chose a small number of 
Categories under “unrestricted category" con- 
ditions were individuals who were also in- 
clined to concentrate the statements in the 
| xtreme category when they did the sorting 
T - 2 Of some methodological interest is the question as 
to Whether the Ss who carried out the categorization 
Without restriction on the number of categories were 
influenced by prior experience with categorization where 
dV the number of categories was imposed by the E. Two 
- Soups of judges were available for such a comparison, 
© comparable judges were assigned to groups in 
Hs the unrestricted categorization was carried out 
first, Or to groups in which the "imposed category" con- 
ition preceded the "unrestricted category" conditions. 
to be expected that considerable transfer might 
» he, that Ss once familiar with the condition in 
Ir categories were specified by the experimenter 
Use more categories under the "unrestricted cate- 
Conditions. No significant effects of this type 
е obtained. The frequency distributions of number 


Categories chosen under the two conditions were not 
Er ec (py2=.55 for one sample and .75 
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task under conditions where they were in- 
structed to use eleven categories for their 
scaling (py2— «.oor). 

5. Àn incidental interest in the present 
study was the possibility of using the individ- 
ual's manner of establishing his own scale and 
assigning items to categories as a behavioral 
index of attitudes. For this analysis five sub- 
groups from the total sample were used to 
represent different positions on the issue. 
These “criterion groups" were, in order from 
most pro to most anti, (a) older Negro 
students in a university which was admitting 
Negroes for the first time on a nonsegregated 
basis, and where intense identification with 
their group obtained, (5) younger Negro 
college students in an all-Negro university 
in a Negro community, with more "shelter- 
ing" from discrimination, (c) pro-Negro white 
students, members of anti-discrimination, 


.equal rights organizations, (d) “average” 


white students, (е) “anti-Negro” students, 
selected on the basis of attitude scale scores. 

For each of these groups an average scale 
score was calculated, based on the number of 
categories which the individual selected and 
the presence or absence of a tendency for him 
to concentrate a disproportionate number of 
statements at the anti-Negro end of the scale. 
A clear progression of scale scores in line 
with the a priori categorization of the groups. 
was obtained. The average score for the 
most pro-Negro group was over 12 times as 
large as that for the anti-Negro, group. The 
correlation between the behavioral indices 
and the criterion categories is sufficiently 
great to make this type of indirect test of 
attitude a very promising field for further 
investigation. 
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HE literature on pathological fetishism 

is not rich in first-hand accounts by 

affected persons capable of describing 
their experiences in an articulate and insight- 
ful way. The case to be presented is that of 
an individual of considerable intelligence and 
of above-average expressive capacity. Certain 
features of the case are distinctive. The 
subject of the study is fully capable of appar- 
ently altogether normal sex-emotional attrac- 
tion and attachment, and is thus in position 
to compare the affects associated with this 
experience with those of fetishism. Further, 
a possible practical solution of the problem 
for one type of fetishism, perhaps for only 
certain representatives of this type, is offered. 
The subject achieved, in relatively simple 
fashion, a successful method of satisfying his 
needs, altogether free of the ordeals and 
hazards to which victims of these abnormali- 
ties are so often exposed, 

An attempt at comprehensive descriptive 
definition of sexual fetishism would probably 
make a cumbersome statement and would be 
of no particular relevance to this study. 
Within the context of the case history to be 
presented, we may use the term with refer- 
ence to those deviant forms of erotic behavior 
in which, most frequently, a limited portion 
of the body, or an article of clothing, of a 
sexually attractive individual constitutes the 
more or less exclusive focus of interest; this 
interest being manifested in unusual fascina- 
tion with the object or body part and in a 
desire to Possess, caress, or fondle it, typically 
accompanied by some degree of genital ex- 
citement. There are admittedly many and 
various instances of the rarer forms of 
fetishistic behavior (eg, involving certain 
specialized visual, tactual, olfactory, or situ- 
ational experiences) to which so simple a 
formulation would not apply (3, 5). In some 
cases, according to the accounts, the fetish 
object or stimulus may exercise its effect in 
complete dissociation, not only from the 
primary sexual stimuli but from the very 


existence of the bearer of the fetish. "Thus 
there is the hair fetishist who can say, “For 
me the girl herself is nothing; her hair, every- 
thing that I desire.” 

There has been a tendency in studies of the 
fetishist to stress his relative indifference to 
primary sexual stimuli, in sharp contract with 
his intense attraction to features commonly 
rated as incidental. In our subject the only 
deficit in this respect is his indifference to the 
feminine breast. More striking is his capacity 
for complete sex-emotional experience of the 
“romantic” type on the basis of nonfetish 
traits. In this case fetishism appears simply 
and mainly as an exaggerated susceptibility 
to one feature of sexual attractiveness within 
3 setting of normal responsiveness to such 
familiar kinds of “charm” as facial beauty, 
voice, grace, and other personal qualities. 
During normal love attachment the subject 
reports a temporary abeyance of fetish inter- 
est. On analysis, this was disclosed to be the 
effect of repression: when “in love” he found 
his fetish interest so far in conflict with the 
exalted emotions awakened by his attachment 
that he was able, with very little effort, to 
banish such inclinations from consciousness. 

Apart from its bearing on the problem of 
the place of this form of erotic abnormality 
within the general theoretical framework of 
sexual psychology, the case offers some evi- 
dence of the need of effort directed toward 
public enlightenment concerning the nature 
of these disorders. There are doubtless many 


who still view them as perversities rather • 


than as maladies, as delinquency rather than 
as disease, 

Contact with the subject, who is not and 
has never been a psychiatric hospital resident, 
was made independently of the writer's pro- 
fessional functions. 


Tue SUBJECT 


The subject is a 35-year-old male, American born, 
of American-born parents. He is white and unmar- 
tied. He has engaged in several different relatively 
unskilled occupations, He is largely self-educated, 
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in good physical condition, and without history of 
serious somatic ailments. He was enuretic until 
about 12 years of age. He suffered chronically from 
nightmares, "all my life, as far back as I can 
remember. For years it seemed like almost every 
night.” These occurred, typically, immediately after 
falling asleep. He reports also much talking in 
sleep. A paternal aunt is psychotic; a younger 
brother is described as rather neurotic, subject to 
depressions in early life. His mother is of life-long 
*nervous and anxious” disposition, He first became 
aware of his peculiarity as a recoghized sexual devi- 
ation through reading Krafft-Ebing; he was amazed 
and deeply disturbed, felt he was a misfit. He 
finally came to accept the abnormality—intellec- 
tually, at least—without guilt feelings, realizing he 
was in no way responsible. His peculiar sex needs 
э haye involved him, through the years, in а variety 
\ of experiences, some rather stressful in character, 
owing to the risks to which he was forced in pur- 

suit of his objectives. His account follows. 


‘Tue SUBJECT’S ACCOUNT 


At the age of 35 I can look back over many 
years of experience with sex fetishism. I can 
feniember an interest in women’s shoes as 
early as my fourth year, and that this interest 
$ “continued during my grade-school days. I 

remember fantasies of women wearing high- 
| heeled slippers of dainty design. There were 
also secret periods of play with my sister’s 
and mother’s shoes in the clothes closets. 
| Shoes had no sexual meaning at this time. 
| — T don’t know why I felt that secrecy was 
І necessary. If I was ever observed I was never 
punished. I recall clearly that when I was 
ur years old, just before Christmas, an aunt 
visited, I know it was my fourth birthday 
because I received a set of toy soldiers, and 
because it was before I started kindergarten. 
She wore high-heeled shoes. .I remember 
| Watching, and I know that my attention was 

Centered on her shoes, that I was specifically 
| interested in her shoes to the complete exclu- 
| 1 sion of everytyhing else about her. 

LL E masturbated at age nine, and I am posi- 
) tiye that I thought of women's shoes during 
the act. I remember too when I first dis- 
Covered the type of shoes, in an illustration 

‚_ in a book, that excited me most. At age ten 
Or thereabouts I recall staying with my aunt. 
Twas allowed to sleep with her because I was 
troubled with nightmares. I once went 
ugh her dresser drawers looking for 
den Christmas presents when I found a 
“of high-heeled shoes. I got very excited, 
if I had found a treasure. That night 
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when she came home I persuaded her to put 
them on by saying I thought they must be 
too small for her. She did so and then I tried 


* to get her to take a few steps, but she refused, 


saying it was silly. I was very excited during 
all this, though I do not recall that it was 
sexual. However, I do remember having an 
erection when I once saw her putting her 
hose on one morning. Also that one day 
when I asked about the shoes she said she 
had given them away and that she did not 
want to discuss it. I was given a bed of my 
own and never permitted to sleep with her 
again. I am sure she felt there was some- 
thing strange about my interest in the shoes. . 

When I was 12 years old I was attracted 
to my sister’s shoes. I used to wait for her 
to sit at the table. I had a strong urge to 
get under the table. I would pretend to drop 
something to get under it. I was interested 
only in her shoes. I’m sure I had no other 
interest, as her legs were thin and uninterest- 
ing. I used to dream about this too. In the 
dreams she would put on pumps and then 
touch my genitals with them. Even in later 
years I had dreams in which I followed her 
to the bedroom and asked her to put on the 
patent leather pumps. I was never conscious, 
in the dream, of arousing her suspicions of a 
sex motive in asking her to put the shoes on, 
but it always happened that when she did so 
she would extend her foot forward to press 
against my genitals and then the dream 
would end. 

There were other examples during my 
teens when I became excited over a girl's 
shoes, especially when she had shapely legs. 
In my seventeenth year I met a girl who 
attracted me strongly at once. Although I 
was conscious of her figure, neither her shoes 
nor her legs aroused more than a slight 
interest. My passion was essentially mental 
and free from any conscious sex disturbance. 
Demonstrations of affection were limited to 
good-night kisses infinitely tender. I loved 
her with intense emotion entirely devoid of 
any lustful thoughts or desires. "The romance 
ended when she went away to college, and I 
suffered painfully intense heartbreak over it. 

Soon after this I secured employment and 
managed to recover from my depression by 
heavy physical labor. For several years I had 
little interest in women and rarely mastur- 
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bated. I put all my energies into work. 
Sometime around my twenty-fifth year my 
interest in shoes regained its strength. I 
began to frequent the waiting rooms of rail- 
road stations. Sitting opposite a woman I 
would concentrate on her shoes and legs. 
In the earlier stages of this practice I would 
masturbate through my pocket, concealing 
this by holding a newspaper over my crossed 
legs. At a later stage I obtained satisfaction 
without mechanical means, the effect of look- 
ing at the shoes and icgs being enough in 
itself to produce orgasm. What excited me 
most was patent leather pumps with French 
heels, of simple design and free of decora- 
‘tions like straps and bows. At times the 


nervous tension became so great as to cause 


visible trembling in a kind of ecstasy. Shoes 
alone were not enough, however. In addi- 
tion I needed shapely ankles and sheer hose, 
preferably the darker shades. The effect was 
‘much increased by movements of the foot. 
No part of the leg above the knee held any 
interest for me, 

I have never experienced the intense nerv- 
ous excitation, in anticipating normal sexual 
intercourse, ера with the effect of an 
opportunity to see legs I consider especial] 
beautiful, and. provided КЕЛУ dba n 
such that I am free of feelings of. anxiety. 
I have noticed that, in watching a woman's 
legs in a public place, if there is a chance I 
at lose sight of her I become оуегеарег 
and anxious, and this sometimes makes me 
impotent. If I can manage to relax and con- 
centrate on the sheer enjoyment without 
thinking of an interruption, I then experience 
reing excitement and climax much more 

quickly. At the period when my fetish pas- 
sion is most active, the effect of shapely legs, 
even when glimpsed for only a moment, is 
enough to set me on бге. The effect is not 
localized in my genitals, but seems spread 
over my entire body, There is a heat sen- 
sation, as if my blood has been warmed, 

_ Thave suffered a great deal of anxiety dur- 

ing my visits to public places where it is easy 

to watch women’s shoes and legs. In addi- 
‚ tion to the feeling of guilt which I still feel 
at times, there is the danger of detection, 

Plainclothesmen have haunted me, and more 

than once I have been questioned on sus- 
Picion of loitering. I have tried to be casual 
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in my behavior at waiting rooms, but the 
length of time I spent there, the constant 
moving about for a vantage point, and my 
fixed scrutiny when I found one would 
attract attention and I would be warned to 
“shove off or else.” It was not easy to find 
what I was looking for, since in addition 
to the proper type of shoe and the well- 
shaped ankles and legs, I needed a certain 
amount of movement, for example the slight 
swinging of the leg when one rests across the 
other. If the foot is motionless there is no 
increase in stimulation, no “build up." In 
order to get this there must be movement. 
The more gyrations of the foot and leg, the 
more the stimulation. If I know a woman 
is conscious of my watching her legs it 
increases the excitement. Another thing is 
that similar shoes and legs have different 
effects if in one case the woman is distin- 
guished-looking and refined, and in another 
case she is coarse-looking and "vulgar." „ 
My sexual condition is important, too. 
After several weeks without satisfaction the 
urge reaches a strength where just prolonged 
staring at the legs and shoes of a mannequin 
in a store window will be enough to give me 
an orgasm. "This has happened a dozen 
times, at least. Once I tried to buy a man- 
nequin. However, I have to be in a highly 
excitable condition for this kind of satisfac- 
tion. If I buy the kind of shoes I prefer and 
ask a woman I know to wear them for me, 
it doesn’t have the same appeal as if they 
were her own shoes. I guess this is because 
they don’t seem to be as much a part of her. 
Certain types of hands excite me too, but 
only if I am already aroused. Опсе I had an 
orgasm watching a woman’s hand, but I had 
already been strongly aroused. Otherwise, 
I am completely indifferent. It is harder to 
find the right type of hand than the proper 
kind of shoe and leg. It must be long and 
slender, and preferably with painted nails. 
Sometimes the hand arouses excitement, but 
there is no build-up. It’s the same way with 
à woman's buttocks. Four or five times I've 
reached orgasm through watching a woman's 
buttock movements in walking, but only 
when I'm already excited. І can't start cold 
that way. As to Prostitutes, I always take 
the proper shoes and hose with me when I 
Eo to them. Га say that the sight of the 


genitals is normally stimulating to me, In 
ving intercourse I sometimes have the 
"woman take a position so I can see her geni- 
‘tals during the act. 
_ My techniques in pursuit of my fetish 
"were a product of experience and involved a 
‘certain amount of skill and manoeuvering. 
For example, 1 spent much time in public 
Tibraries because there was less danger of 
“being watched. By walking past a woman 
"who was’ seated with a book and” stopping 
for a moment directly in front of her to stare 
‘at her foot, I would gain her attention and 
“she would watch me until I had taken a seat. 
‘Then I would continue to look, but in a 
1 covert manner, as though conscious that I 


‘was acting at variance with popular ethics. 
Usually the woman would conceal as much 

ОЁ her ankles as possible, sometimes even 
taking her shoes off and sitting on her feet. 
"When this occurred I would smile in a smug, 
amused way to give her the impression she 

= was being laughed at, with the result that 

_ she would often resume her position and per- 

- haps even expose more of her legs to indi- 

| Cate her contempt for my opinion. I would 
У religiously avoid catching the woman's eye, 
_ concentrating entirely on her shoe and ankle 
“to convince her that my interest was imper- 
| —— sonel and confined to the shoe. If she moved 
her foot experimentally I would exaggerate 
my pleasure by facial animation, sometimes 
ИЙ Ms sl my lips to convey passionate interest. 
y whole bearing would suggest intensity 

Of sensation. Sometimes this defeated my 
Purpose, the woman becoming alarmed, but 
instances were rare. It was also rare 
i‘. woman to change her seat or leave the 
| _ Premises as a result of my interest. Usually 
_ шу model would continue to move her foot 
© experimentally, sometimes even getting up to 
— Walk back and forth along the bookshelves 
т nean my seat and taking poses to reveal her 
"underpinning to the greatest advantage. She 
‘sometimes walk in a teasing manner, 
_řotating on the balls of her toes with each 
I learned to catalogue various types: 
essentially vain, the purely experimental, 
Naive who only partially understood and 
indignant, and the stupid, who sat on 
eet and were very uncomfortable as a 
also the frustrated, who opened a con- 
ition for the purpose of arranging a date 
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and subsequently a bit of sex for recreation. 
On several occasions a woman either ap- 
proached me directly to make my acquaint- 
ance, or dropped a note on the table as she 
strolled by. I seldom responded to these 
notes. It was risky. On one occasion I fol- 
lowed such a request and the party turned 
out to be a policewoman who would have 
run me in had I not bought her a pair of 
nylons. 


In a few instances in which contacts made in 
public places led further, the subject reports he 
required the shoe to be worn during coitus and 
describes the fetishistic sex experience with em- 
phasis on positions permitting the shoes and legs 
to be visible during intercourse, It is noted that 
he persuaded one partner to stand upon his bare 
stomach, and in one other case refers to a “masoch- 
istic thrill" He repeatedly stresses the importance 
of movement, and states that even well-shaped legs 
and the preferred type of shoes, without movement, 
arouse him very slowly. Foot pressure was also a 
stimulus, and he tells of excitement aroused by the 
accidental pressure of a woman's foot, as when 
standing in a crowd, if exerted with sufficient force. 
On one occasion he became sexually stimulated by 


- the sound of the heel taps of a woman walking by, 


and not at the moment visible to him. 


During a period of unemployment I be- 
came completely devoted to pursuit of the 
fetish. For over a year I did not have an 
adequate income, frequently sleeping in parks 
and boxcars and often not getting enough to 
eat. At this time my fetish became like a 
disease. I was a sick man and I knew it, but 
any resolutions I made to defeat the impulse 
vanished once I sighted the fetish, The 
fascination made me simply helpless. I 
finally reached the stage where nothing else 
mattered, I stopped caring where I slept 
and went for days with little food. It seemed 
that the urge became more difficult to satisfy 
as my vitality waned. For three or four days 
at a time I would experience interrupted 
orgasms without ejaculations, walking about 
town in constant search. I visited bus sta- 
tions, hotel lobbies, hospital waiting rooms, 
and even churches—any place where a 
woman wearing my fetish needs might be 
found seated long enough to make an ejacu- 
lation possible. I could not reach orgasm by -~ 
mechanical means now. Attempts to mastur- 
bate curbed the sensation. The orgasm had 
to be spontaneous. Desire to urinate helped. 
There were times when I was ready to burst 
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from restraint. Under prolonged stress I 
suffered not only from the maddening frus- 
tration but also from excruciating headaches 
which affected my vision and paralyzed my 
neck muscles. When finally I succeeded in 
breaking this extreme nervous tension the 
orgasm would be so feeble as to lower my 
spirits, robbing me of any satisfaction. After 
experiences of this kind I would make new 
efforts to rehabilitate myself. 

Often I have boarded trains in pursuit of 
a woman wearing my fetish. Sometimes the 
starting whistle of the engine would induce 
ejaculation. But if I had not been able to see 


‚ the legs or the shoes of the woman after she 


boarded the train because of luggage cutting 
off the view, or failure to get a seat opposite 
her, I would return to the platform and look 
through the window. This was possible only 
when the tracks were lower than the plat- 
form level, Sometimes my excitement would 
be so intense as to cause me to run beside the 
moving car. I have had ejaculations while 
running at almost top speed. On one occa- 
sion my absorption was so great that I fell 
off the end of the platform and was knocked 
unconscious. My peculiar behavior in rail- 
road stations was sometimes checked by the 
police, but after questioning I was released. 
I never gave my true motive for chasing 
trains. Twice I was jailed under charge of 
disorderly conduct, being given 15 days of 
imprisonment altogether. 

My fetishism has much influence on my 
tendency to develop interest in a girl. The 
discovery that a girl I have just met has well- 
shaped legs has a strongly quickening effect 
on my interest in her as an individual, A 
girl might appeal to me very much in features 
and personality, but if I discovered her legs 
were ugly I am certain I would lose interest, 
On the other hand I am equally certain that 
once I have fallen in love, apart from any 
effect of the legs, the discovery that the latter 
were unattractive would alter my feeling very 
little. 

Twice I have been very much in love. On 
the second occasion it was with a much 
younger girl. She was very fond of me and 
permitted yery ardent Kissing. I can truth- 
fully say that I was completely happy just 
confining my affection to kisses and embraces, 
I never touched her breasts or any part of her 


body that was sexually vulnerable. Even 
though I got an erection at these times I had 
no real desire to go further. I was content 
just to kiss her again and again and to hold 
her close. The thrill was not progressive. 
My passion did not increase by the long 
embraces. I simply felt immeasurable bliss 
and happiness while holding her. When 
separated from her I was miserable. I never 
thought of her às a bed companion. Despite 
her unusually shapely legs I had an actual 
slight aversion toward looking at her shoes. 
In explaining this I would say that because 
my love for her was essentially spiritual I felt 
it would be a kind of sacrilege to look at her 
shoes or legs. I suppose this was a throw- 
back to my old prudish inhibitions. 


The subject's capacity for apparently quite normal 
“amorous” love attachment makes possible a com- 
parison of this with fetishistic attraction. He states 
that the effect upon his sensibilities of a woman 
whose shoes, legs, and person meet the requirements 
of his taste includes much more than genital sex 
excitement, The “charm” of gracefully designed 
shoes, well-formed ankles and legs imparts itself to 
the entire person. The emotion he then experi- 
ences, he states, is very similar to that of being “in 
love,” or at any rate to the early stages of this 
emotion. He stresses, however, that the emotion 
itself tends to focus upon the initially alluring mem- 
bers, and he tells us that he has experienced a 
stronger desire to kiss and to caress the attractive 
woman's ankles, legs, or shoes, than to kiss her lips, 
“unless she is exceptionally beautiful.” Without her 
shoes, such a person immediately loses much of her 
charm; he reports such loss of interest as a striking 
experience in several instances. He refers to an 


attraction in which he felt “quite normally in love" ` 


with a girl whose shapely legs attracted him 
strongly, yet he feels “quite certain” that, but for 
the fetish, he would have been indifferent, and that 
the amorous state would not have developed. 

Tt seems significant that the effect of the fetish 
here occasionally exhibits a definite parallel with 
the traditional “love affair.” Contacts with the 
fetish object are described as having a quality of 
“sweetness, of loving caress” which he recognizes 
as different from that of genital sex arousal. This 
recalls Binet’s observation that “for fetishists, the 
sense perception of the loved object is a source of 
Pleasure superior even to sexual sensation” (1). 
Apart from providing a stimulus to sexual arousal 
and gratification the fetish object is sought, he 


believed, as an end in itself, There are “two orders - 


of sentiment” in these experiences, and one of them 
is a kind of adoration; it is aesthetic, “purely cere- 
bral.” The writer has elsewhere cited illustrations 
of this distinction (4). 

In the course of five arrests the subject had con- 
tacts with police authorities which registered rather 


— 


and told them I was a degenerate. 
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vividly upon his memory. Some excerpts from his 
account of these experiences follow. 

Оп one occasion I was sitting in the shoe 
department of a large store. A house detec- 
tive spotted me and pointed me out to a city 
policeman who watched me for a while, then 
recognized the signs of my interest in legs. 
(I learned all this later, of course.) He ap- 
proached and asked me what I was doing 
there. I said I was- waiting for my wife. 


- He said, “The hell you are, you God-damned 
pervert.” He ordered me to the office of the 


‘store, pushing me ahead of him, using vile 
language like “degenerate bastard, son of a 
bitch,” etc, The manager said he would 
press no charges in the matter so long as I 
kept out of his store. Nevertheless, the offi- 
сег took me to the precinct station in the 
patrol wagon. At the station the arresting 
officer called the rest of the policemen around 
They 
)сегеа me and made some nasty jokes. One 
of them offered me a cigarette, then asked 
me if it tasted like a penis. The police chief 
came in and asked my name. Then he took 
ше into his office, gave me a seat, offered me 
а сїраг. He was friendly, said he wanted my 


"story, that he wanted to help me, not crucify 


me. Later he said I'd be held for three days, 
then would go to a psychiatrist, then to court. 
On the third day he sent me to the magis- 
trate, along with the probation officer. We 
Went to his private office. There was a news- 
paper man there who wanted a story on the 
case, "The officer refused and said he would 
never divulge the information I gave him. 
The probation officer was pretty decent. 

I was sent from the county jail to 


“another precinct where I was held for psy- 


chiatric examination. After several days I 
saw the chief psychiatrist. After a short 
interview he decided I was not a public 


menace. He was very skeptical of my sin- 


cerity when I said I wanted to be cured. І 
Was released and told I must appear before 
the magistrate I had seen previously. When 


P. 1 Appeared for final judgment the magistrate 
reviewed the psychiatric report and sent me 
to a mental hygiene clinic. There a young 


‘Psychiatrist gave me about 20 minutes. He 


~ Was very decent to me, and took some notes. 


He advised me to be as careful as possible, 
but said that I was incurable. On a second 


ny 


visit I was interviewed by another psychia- 
trist, also sympathetic. 

At another time I was following a couple 
of girls down a city street, hoping for a good 
view of their shoes and legs. "They noticed 
it, became alarmed and spoke to a policeman. 
He called to me and blew his whistle. I got 
frightened and ran. He followed, caught me 
and arrested me. I could easily have gotten 
away but was paralyzed with fright. He 
collared me and pushed me ahead of him. 
At the station I was finger-printed and put 
in the municipal jail. Later this officer came 
to my cell with a man called the public 
defender. At first he appeared to be very 
friendly, and asked me questions like “You 
like to masturbate, don't you?" “You like 
to lay with men?” “You like to dream about 
women, don’t your” Then he said, “You 
have dementia praecox.” He mispronounced 
the words so badly that if I had not known 
what he was trying to say I would not have 
understood him. He suggested various sex 
practices regarded as degenerate, then be- 
came incensed with me when I denied any 
such impulses. Finally he became angry 
with me and left. The next morning I went 
before the judge. I gave him a letter I had 
written the night before, explaining truth- 
fully what my motive had been in following 
the girls and giving him some of the facts 
about my abnormality. After reading it and 
weighing the evidence he was inclined to 
let me go. The arresting officer, who had 
earlier treated me with great contempt and 
indignation—told me I wasn't human—pro- 
tested against letting me go. The assistant 
district attorney advised the judge that he 
thought I should be held for ten days’ 
observation. 

A flash picture was taken of me in court 
and published in the paper the next day. It 
finished me in that city. I lost my friends 
there. I served my ten days and was dis- 
charged. I received no psychiatric interview 
of any kind. 

A practical solution of the problem, through the 
discovery that living models’ were not essential to 
gratification of the fetish urge, was discovered by 
accident. 


A few years ago I saw a motion picture 
called “The Golden Calf,” based on a plot 
to find the most beautiful legs in Hollywood. 
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There were about 20 minutes of film devoted 
entirely to leg exhibitions. During these 
scenes I experienced two ejaculations the first 
time it was shown, and I followed it out to 
small neighborhood theatres with gratifica- 
tion each time. This inspired me to get my 
own camera and projection machine, and to 
develop my own films. I have taken many 
hundreds of feet of film and always enjoy 
complete satisfaction regardless of how many 
times I look at the same pictures. I have 


employed girls in brothels for this purpose, ` 


but the best pictures I have taken were non- 
professional girls who were under the im- 
pression that I was interested in photography 
solely for sales promotion of hosiery. I 
advertised for hosiery models in a daily paper. 
I had cards printed representing me as a 
publicity agent for an American hosiery com- 
pany and had forms made up for the appli- 
cants to fill out. I rented a large hotel room 
with a reception annex for the purpose of 
interviewing, and while the applicants filled 
out the forms I revelled in watching their 
legs. When a model met with my complete 
approval I took motion pictures of her walk- 
ing and seated which displayed her legs to 
best advantage. For this purpose I used the 
shade and texture of hose which were most 
alluring, along with patent leather opera 
pumps. I kept the three most common sizes 
‘of shoes on hand at all times. І prefer a long 
slender-shaped foot and long legs. The 
majority of my models were 5-8 or 5-9 in 
height. I arranged lamps before’ mirrors for 
lighting purposes when taking pictures and 
Bot satisfactory results. The models were 
never suspicious of unnatural interest in their 
legs, even when I boldly used a tape measure 
to get exact measurements of calf in relation 
to knee and ankle, During these procedures 
I frequently had orgasms and was always 
ata high tension of anticipation. 

By instructing them to sit, walk and gyrate 
their ankles and shoes in a manner especially 
exciting to me I have obtained the maximum 
enjoyment possible by no other method. 
The absence of risk and the sense of com- 
plete security is important. It is Necessary to 
run the film no more than 15 minutes at the 
most to be completely satisfied, though I 
sometimes practice interruption for the sake 
of prolonging the pleasure. I never mastur- 
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bate while watching these pictures. The 
build-up is rapid and the climax more intense 
than it would be in actual association with 
living models. I have used these pictures 
without ever losing interest through famil- 
larity. They continue to excite me with 
maximum pleasure. In no single instance are 
the pictures suggestive or lascivious; they 
are confined to leg displays not higher than 
the garter.” 

I have had no intercourse in over three 
years and rely entirely on my camera as an 
outlet for sexual desires, which have dimin- 
ished from about twice a week to three or 
four ‘times a month. Occasionally I see a 
woman on the street who fires my imagina- 
tion as a bed companion, but the urge is 
never very strong. I have experienced pleas- 
ure in normal intercourse comparable with 
that of the shoe fetishism, but this was only 
when I was infatuated or exceptionally fond 
of the girl. However, I have had only one 
experience with a girl when the shoe was 
not needed to make intercourse satisfactory. 
On a few occasions I have asked prostitutes 
about their experiences with fetishists. While 
I learned of three or four cases that resembled 
my own, none of them knew of a case of the 
use of motion pictures for this purpose. 


CoMMENT 


Concerning the intensity of the urge: 
“Nothing else in my life can compare with 
it—it's so absorbing.” When free of attach- 
ments, and when resources and circumstances 
made possible the regular satisfaction of his 
needs without risk or anxiety, he acknowl- 
edges that he would not wish to be rid of his 
peculiar desire because of the intensity of 
the fascination, excitement, and profound 
satisfaction' it offers, 

Among the founders of the scientific study 
of fetishism was Alfred Binet (1). Не 
stressed the significance of forms representing 
an intermediate position between highly 
specialized and exclusive susceptibilities, com- 
monly regarded as unquestionably patho- 
logical, and those thoroughly familiar pref- 
erences which comprise the phenomenon 
The latter he 
tegarded as “minor” fetishisms. In some 
degree everyone, he suggested, is a fetishist 
in sexual interest in so far as he finds himself 
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d e to time especially attracted by this 
r that feature or trait. While the near- 
normal varieties of fetishism do not lead to 
ich extravagances as the theft of hair-locks, 
the compulsive effect of a voice of dis- 
ive timbre, or of a peculiarly intriguing 
of movement in walking, they may 
‹ ‚ the basis, Binet suggests, of certain 
isons or marriages which astonish everyone 
absence, in one member of the pair, 
iny generally recognized or commonly 
ad traits of attraction. Similar observa- 
| on intermediate forms have been fe- 
d by Kahn (6, p. 152) and by Ellis 
2, p. 111). 
The commonest -of “erotic symbolisms,” 
according to Ellis, are those which involve the 
-and shoe; he suggests that the frequency 
foot fetishism may seem more comprehen- 
е when it is considered that in some parts 
the world, as among the southern Chinese, 
the,foot is “generally recognized as a form of 
ual attraction” (2, p. 21). He cites evi- 
nce of emphasis on the sexual value of the 
in oriental pornography and other data 
which a parallel might be drawn be- 
en the sexual value of the foot, in 
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Chinese culture, and that of the breast, for 
example, in our own. The writer recently 
noted an American magazine advertisement 
of a 16-mm. motion-picture featuring nu- 
merous close-ups of walking and dancing 
movements by girls wearing 


While other items of, appeal were specified, 
the accent fell beyond question upon the 
movements of the feet and the character of 
the shoes. If demand for material of this 
kind is such that its production is com- 
mercially profitable, the possibility is sug- 
gested that interest in this direction, of var- 
ious degrees, may be more than a rarity, 
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CRITIQUES AND NOTES 


SOME UNFORESEEN CORRELATES BETWEEN THE STUDIES OF 
SHAW AND WALLEN 
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REVIOUSLY published in this journal were two 

provocative articles by Shaw (1) and Wallen 
(2). The Shaw article presented frequencies of sex 
responses on the Rorschach cards when such re- 
sponses were solicited by the examiner. Shaw's in- 
structions to his subjects (Ss) were to produce as 
many sex responses on the cards as possible. From 
his frequencies it is possible to rank each card in 
relation to the others according to how sexually 
suggestive it appeared to his Ss, 

The investigation published by Wallen indicated 
which cards his Ss preferred or disliked. He dealt 
with a group of 65 normal service men and a group 
of 30 unstable service men who were diagnosed as 
psychoneurotic. Again the data were Presented, as 
in the case of Shaw’s article, in such a manner that 
it is possible to rank the cards in order of prefer- 
ence, 

The immediately apparent question relates to a 
possible connection underlying the information pre- 
sented in the separate studies mentioned. Is it 
possible that a significant relationship exists be- 
tween the preferred cards and the extent to which 
these cards are sexually suggestive? On the basis 
of the theory of repression one might expect that 
the Rorschach cards Presenting to the $ a large 
number of sexual stimuli would arouse within him 
а number of unconscious inhibitions leading him 
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to а rejection of such cards when asked to make 
an overt, conscious preference. It is conceivable 
that there might be present here a working exam- 
ple of the mechanism of reaction formation. 

The standard formula for rank-difference cor- 
relation when applied to these data results in a rho 
of 651 (p=<.05), indicating a negative relation- 
ship in that the more sexually suggestive a Ror- 
schach card, the less frequently it is preferred. 
This relationship has been obtained from Wallen’s 
normal group when compared with the data from 
Shaw’s investigation. y. 

Theoretically one might expect such a relation- 
ship to be higher for an unstable, psychoneurotic 
group than for a normal group, since repression is 
supposedly more intense and more frequently sex- 
ually related in the neurotic population. However, 
though the relationship is higher (rho=.700, p= 
<.03), it is not significantly higher. Verification 
for this can be found in the relationship between 
Wallen’s normal and his unstable groups. In this 
case rho equals .769 with a p of less than .о2. 
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THE NATURE OF SYMPTOMS IN T 


(С\үмртом treatment is frequently used as a term 
© of opprobrium, for it is said, where there is 
smoke, there is fire. However, Wolberg (7) has 
pointed out situations which indieate the need for 
a therapy which approaches or is at the‘symptom 
level, and Maslow (3) has implied the same point 
when he suggests distinguishing between coping 
and expressive behavior. The present paper de- 
yelops the argument and makes further inroads into 
the traditional concept of the symptom by suggest- 
ing that in certain cases symptoms may be of an 
Autonomous nature and should therefore be at- 
“tacked directly. An autonomous symptom may be 
defined as one which is not deeply imbedded in 
the psychic structure of the individual and one 
Which does not reflect an underlying conflict. Cri- 
teria for its presence are: absence of maladjustment 
аз Shown by interviewing and testing, and thera- 
peutic results which do not involve relapse, symp- 
tom substitution, or manifestations of extreme anx- 
г These latter characteristics would be expected 
а true ? symptom had been incorrectly identified 
_ 45 an autonomous опе, 
— Evidence supporting this distinction in symptoms 
is also found in the work of Mowrer (4) and Wells 
(6), who were concerned with enuresis and chronic 
lache respectively. By means of a frontal at- 
Tack on the symptoms, both report obtaining suc- 
‘cessful therapeutic results. Follow-up studies years 
later did not indicate the presence of relapse, anxiety 
or symptom replacement. In the field of medi- 
_ cine proper, suggestive evidence for the presence of 
autonomous symptoms is to be found in the work 
of Thom (5), Heyer (т), Schultze (т), and Schind- 
ler (x). These investigators report obtaining suc- 
‘cessful results by the direct use of hypnosis where 
the pain, symptom, or disturbance persisted as a 
habit after the somatic basis had been eliminated. 
Schindler, in discussing the problem of incoercible 
vomiting, is paraphrased as stating that it is always 
instructive to see cases of habitual vomiting com- 
pletely and permanently cured by a few hypnotic 
“Sessions, and again to see many others completely 
refractory to such treatment. To understand both 
. therapeutic successes and failures it is important, he 
States, to find out in what layer of the psychic 
Structure the symptom has its roots, ie. whether 
it is true or autonomous. 


n 1 Read. before the Society of Clinical and Experimental 
Hypnosis, New York, 1950. 

j- * The term /rue refers here to the traditional usage 
Which regards all symptoms as signs of something else. 
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HE MINOR BEHAVIOR DISORDERS ! 


F. L. MARCUSE 
The State College of Washington 


The following synopsis of a case study further 
supports the thesis that when the symptom is of 
an autonomous nature it may be attacked directly. 


A student came to sce the writer with the complaint 

of chronic nail-biting of some 10 years’ duration and of 
sufficient severity to leave his finger ends red, raw, and 
frequently bloody. The reason for secking help at this 
time was due to a rumor that anyone with such a habit 
would be sent to POE (Port of Embarkation). During 
the course of four subsequent interviews his case history 
was taken and the Rorschach and the TAT were admin- 
istered. The client appeared. well adjusted, was doing 
adequately at college, got along well with members of 
both sexes, and had no interpersonal problems, ‘These facts 
were substantiated from outside sources. The Rorschach 
and TAT revealed no psychological pathology. Nail- 
biting had started about the time that the client's parents 
had separated, at which time he remembered friction in 
the home. The mother was given custody of the child 
and the father permitted to sce the child every so often. 
He adjusted fairly rapidly to the situation, probably due 
to the fact that his relationship with his mother had 
always been good. The nail-biting seemed to reflect 
neither a current conflict nor a past unresolved problem. 
Under the circumstances the writer decided on a direct 
attack on the symptom using hypnosis. The client was 
an excellent somnambule, going into a hypnotic state 
quickly and deeply at the first session (a 20-plus on the 
Friedlander-Sarbin Scale (2) for hypnotic depth). In 
the course of the next eight hypnotic sessions, over a 
four-week period, he was told: (a) that he would not 
feel the urge or necessity to bite his finger nails, 
(b) that should he ever feel even the slightest urge to 
do so he would chew gum instead and find that this 
satisfied him, Three months after termination of the 
hypnotic sessions the client's fingernails were in good 
condition and had grown. No other change in behavior 
was observed or reported. In response to casual conver- 
sation, it was found that he now chewed about two 
packages of gum weekly while prior to the hypnotic 
sessions he had indicated that he "bought a pack every 
now and then.” ‘There is some question as to the sig- 
nificance of this last finding. To be strictly analogous 
to the cases already cited, the first suggestion given the 
client (not biting his fingernails) should have sufficed — 
and might have. The writer hedged by allowing for 
the possibility of symptom substitution, although it may 
be questioned whether providing a qualitatively different 
and socially acceptable outlet represents a symptom sub- 
stitution, or whether, as indicated above, the second 
suggestion (chewing gum) was at all necessary. A year 
later when the client revisited the writer, his fingernail- 
biting was, he said, a thing of the past and the condition 
of his fingernails substantiated his statement. Again no 
other significant change in behavior was noted or re- 
ported, The extent of gum chewing was approximately 
the same as the previous year. 


Maslow in approaching this problem of symptom 
differentiation from a theoretical point of view 
urges that one distinguish between coping behavior 
(motivated in the traditional sense of need gratifi- 
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cation) and expressive behavior (unmotivated in 
"the traditional sense of need gratification). He 
cogently states the implications of such a distinction 
for symptum therapy as follows: 


"There is a simple enough test, simple at least in theory, 
for making the differentiation between symptoms which 
are truly neurotic, i.e., functional, purposive, or coping, 
and symptoms which are primarily expressive. If a neu- 
Totic symptom does have a function, does do a job for the 
person, then we must assume that the person is better 
off for having this symptom. If it were possible to rob 
the patient of a truly neurotic symptom, then, according 
to theory, he should be hurt in one way or another, i.c., 
thrown into anxiety or acutely disturbed in some other 
way... 

If, on the other hand, the symptom is not truly func- 
tional, if it does not play some vital role, then ripping 
it away will do no harm, but will only benefit the 
patient. One of the usual strictures against symptom 
therapies is based on just this point, i,e., assuming that 
the symptom which seems'to the onlooker to be wholly 
useless actually plays an important role in the psychic 
‘economy of the patient, it therefore ought not to be 
tampered with until the therapist knows exactly what 
this role may be, 

What is implied here is that while symptom therapy 
is admittedly dangerous for truly neurotic symptoms, it 
is not at all dangerous for symptoms which are merely 

expressive. These latter may be ripped away with no 
consequence but benefit to the patient (3, p. 268). 


Where Maslow has termed behavioral symptoms 
as either coping or expressive, the Present writer 
has called them true or autonomous. In addition, 
this paper suggests an empirical test for differentiat- 
ing between the two kinds 3 of symptoms, A symp- 
tom then, whether it be stuttering, nail-biting, enure- 
sis, or a headache, may be autonomous or true. Etio- 
logically the autonomous or expressive symptom un- 
doubtedly is a residue of past difficulties, but its 
«present operational definition suggests the use of a 
specific type of therapy, i.e, direct. The important 
point here is that such residual behavior may per- 
sist without apparently being motivated in the usual 
sense of the word, The writer is in agreement with 
Maslow about the danger of confusing autonomous 
and true symptoms and goes further by indicating 
what may happen should such a confusion of 
symptoms occur. 


Three criticisms may be leveled against the ra- 


® The present paper is concerned with distinguishi 
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the two types of symptoms in different persons and do 
пог bear on a problem, mentioned by Maslow, of the 


simultaneous existence of boi i 
same individual. \ types of symptoms in the 
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tionale developed above: It may be argued that the 
real roots of the problem were not revealed because 
of the use of inadequate techniques. This point 
basically assumes what is being questioned here, i.e, 
that all symptoms are really true symptoms and the 
use of adequate techniques would reveal this. The 
second criticism states that the case citéd involves 
symptom substitution rather than symptom disap- 
pearance. With regard to this criticism, it has been 
mentioned that the substityted symptom (i.e., chew- 
ing gum) may riot have been necessary, but even 
if it wer, a minimal claim might be made that 
symptom substitution directed by the therapist to 
a more socially acceptable practice is feasible. The 
final criticism states that not all people are suscepti- 
ble to hypnosis. While it is true that not all 
people are susceptible to hypnosis and that the 
depth of hypnosis required for therapeutic pur- 
poses is problematical, it should be remembered 
that hypnosis is only one technique that may be 
used for a frontal attack on a symptom. 

In summary, the argument is made that in cer- 
tain definable instances a symptom, rather than in- 
dicating an underlying conflict, may be autonomous 
in nature. This latter type of symptom may’ be 
identified by adequate prior testing and by analysis 
of the therapeutic results obtained. It is further 
suggested that when an autonomous symptom is 
present a direct frontal attack is indicated. It is 
finally argued, on both theoretical and empirical 
grounds, that there are two types of symptoms in 
the minor behavior disorders and that a differentia- 
tion between them should be made. 
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N the October, 1951 issue of this Journat, Pauline 
N. Pepinsky selected the J-curve hypothesis as 
interpretive framework for her report on re- 
ch involving interracial attitudes, This should 
of special interest to social psychologists since 
J-curve hypothesis has long been neglected as a 
_ valuable method of interpretation in the study of 
institutional behavior. Dr. Pepinsky has admir- 
ably demonstrated this in her study in which the 
J«urye hypothesis might ordinarily not be consid- 
ered applicable. 
There are, however, some oversights and perhaps 
unintentional mistakes which should be clarified. 
е J-curve hypothesis was originally developed by 
F. Н. Allport some twenty years ago and elaborated 
on by a small group of his students, including the 
iter. It is one of those unique psychological 
hypotheses which demand a long association and 
experience to be handled with clarity and validity. 

In her article Dr. Pepinsky referred to criticism 
of the J-curve hypothesis by Katzoff and others, re- 
ferring specifically to (a) the limitations of applica- 
| tion, (4) the inadequacy of the scaling methods, 

(0 the fact that conformity is arbitrarily defined, 
M and (d) the results being subject to ambiguous 
. interpretations. : 
1а reference to these concrete objections, I would 
\ to point out the following considerations: 

__ а, The J-curve hypothesis was developed explicitly 
‘to be used in the study of behavior in conformity 
“Anstitutionalized situations. Therefore, objection 
“49 not justified if the hypothesis cannot be appropri- 
_ ately applied to all types of situations. In the study 
"Of institutional behavior for the first time we have 
technique which lends itself to the measurement 
individual behavior, whereas formerly institu- 
1 ‘tions were described in terms of mass media and 
monexplicit ideas characteristic of the sociological 
proach. The hypothesis, therefore, can be ap- 
1 cin the study of any social behavior, providing 
can be observable as the behavior of individuals 
prising or acting in the situation itself. 

b. This poses directly the problem of scaling. It 
Wious that in the application of the scientific 
lod measurement is essential; a scale based on 
5 appropriate continuum is also essential All 
udies involving the J-curve hypothesis have been 
based on this type of measurement in which an 
appropriate continuum is selected and a scale of 
is appropriately applied on the continuum. 

a relatively simple matter when various con- 
are known to be relevant and are very closely 
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associated with an investigator’s experience or are 
commonly known. Such continua are time and 
length sequences, and scale values are empirically 
found in the form of minutes and feet respectively; 
on the Telic continuum such scale values in this 
respect are denoted, for example, as various “de- 
grees of lateness” or “degrees of deceleration.” 

In the study of other types of social behavior, 
however, very often the appropriate or relevant 
continua are unknown and have to be discovered, 
as in any other type of experimental work. This 
is true in the writer's own study of conforming 
behavior in church, library, and clubroom situations. 
where the common relevant continuum was found, 
after much study, to be “degrees of annoyance,” 
produced by conversation, It cannot therefore be 
considered as a criticism if appropriate continua 
are difficult to find. In relation to scaling methods 
themselves, in all important studies involving the 
J-curve hypothesis, the scaling methods were rigor- 
ously developed according to the basic psychophysi- 
cal methods originally developed by Thurstone and 
elaborated on by F. Н. Allport. These scale values 
originally were admittedly crude, but in a later 
study by F. H. Allport and the writer, scale values 
were held to rigid specifications in that they were 
appropriate to the continuum, they occurred in the 
correct sequence, and the step intervals were equal- 
ized. In fact, in the writer's own study of annoy- 
ance mentioned above, a technique was developed ' 
for transferring the steps on a Telic continuum of 
annoyance to an empirical continuum of time 
measurable in minutes and seconds so that it was 
possible for the first time to measure a psychological 
event or feeling in terms of a time interval in an 
institutional setting. 

c. Almost all critics of the J-curve hypothesis 
seem to take issue by stating that “conformity is 
arbitrarily defined.” This is not true, While a 
conformity situation is defined as existing only 
when 50 per cent or more of the cases fall on the 
first step of the scale, this condition was not an 
“arbitrary stipulation,” as Dr. Pepinsky states. This 
rule was discovered empirically after many various 
types of J-curve distributions were analyzed and it 
was found that those which most exactly fit the 
type of distribution described also had 50 per cent 
ог more instances occurring on the first step of the 
scale. This is a statement of fact. However, in 
terms of logic itself it would be contradictory even 
to speak of conformity behavior or the presence of 
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an institutional situation if more than 50 per cent 
of the population involved were not behaving alike. 
d, This leads to the last point of consideration 
which seems to be especially misinterpreted by 
Katzoff as referred to by Dr. Реріпѕку. This ap- 
plies to the use of statistical methods of interpreta- 
tion commonly associated with the normal or Gaus- 
sian type of distribution, (In correspondence Dr. 
Pepinsky has stated that this objection after receiv- 
ing further information does not particularly ap- 
ply.) The possibility for ambiguity in interpretation 
from a theoretical basis is always present, not only 
in relation to psychological fields but universally. 
In order to reduce the possibility of ambiguity, the 
use of standard statistical procedures is suggested, 
which of course is not a unique thought. Specifi- 
cally, it was pointed out that if measures of skew- 
ness were applied they would furnish “an index of 
the degree of conformity present in a particular 
case.” Those who suggest this type of treatment 
have evidently not attempted it, It does not work. 
The reasons for this lie in the differences between 
the theoretical concepts*involving the J-curve dis- 
tribution and the normal frequency distribution. 
Measures of skewness and also kurtosis were de- 
signed with particular reference to the Gaussian 
distribution. The normal frequency or, Gaussian 
type of distribution is based on an infinite number. 
of variables, all of which are not particularly re- 
lated. The J-curve distribution, on the other hand, 
is based on a finite or relevantly few number of 
variables, all of which are intermittently related. 
The four principal variables are thought to be (a) 
/ conformity-producing agencies which “push” the 
number of cases to the first step of the scale and 
. thus account for the piling up of instances thereon; 
(2) simple chance, which operates not in the man- 
ner of compound probability as in the normal dis- 
tributional curve, but as a leveling out factor, and 
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accounts for the horizontal trend of the J-curve (if 
simple chance operated alone in the absence of 
other factors, a straight-line distribution would be 
obtained horizontal or parallel to the base line); 
(с) physiological or biological properties; and (4) 
personality deviations which, together with physio- 
logical properties, account for instances on the two 
extremes of the J-curve distribution. 

The essential concept in measurement of the J- 
curve distribution is the use of the Telic continuum; 
this is a continutm of purpose and without it the 
J-curve distribution cannot be appropriately referred 
to. Moreover, the scale of values on the Telic con- 
tinuum are arranged in step intervals and are not 
continuous points on the scale as in the empirical 
continuum which are capable of infinite division. 
The reason, of course, is related to the Weber- 
Fechner law so that there is a point below which 
further division is psychologically meaningless. 
Therefore such measures as kurtosis and skewness 
give us invalid results when applied to the J-curve 
distribution. 

As a matter of fact, in practical application the 
writer long ago discovered this in the fruitless or at 
least nonproductive negatively consumed man fiours 
of computation. As a result the writer did develop 
a formula resulting in an “index of conformity” 
which was based on the theoretical. assumptions 
underlying the J-curve hypothesis. This was pub- 
lished in Sociometry, Vol. II, 1939. 

In conclusion, it is our hope that Dr. Pepinsky’s 
article, as well as these comments, may stimulate 
further research and the application of the J-curve 
hypothesis to the study of institutional or conform- 
ing behavior. If it is understood, it can be a very 
valuable method and technique and can lead to 
fruitful interpretations which might otherwise be 
overlooked. 
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THE METHODOLOGY OF NOTCUTT AND SILVA'S "KNOWLEDGE . 
OF OTHER PEOPLE": A CRITIQUE- 
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"Tr is indeed unfortunate when an ‘otherwise 

valuable experiment, such as that reported by 
Notcutt and Silva (т) is spoiled by errors in statisti- 
cal design and inference. At least four unjustifiable 
steps appear in their procedure. 

1. They state, “In the absence of special informa- 
tion, we assume all self-ratings to be equally prob- 
able” (т, р. 33). This “special information” could 
easily be obtained by constructing a simple fre- 
quency distribution of the self-ratings actually ob- 
tained. The distribution of predictions could be 
obtained in like manner. These empirical distribu- 
tions, if bell-shaped, as might be expected, rather 
thar? rectilinear, as tacitly assumed, would yield 
smaller theoretical errors than they obtain. Inas- 
much as their “demonstration” of insight rests upon 
the actual error being less than the theoretical error, 
their probable inflation of the theoretical error (by 
their assumption of rectilinearity) invalidates their 
inference. 

2. In their example, in Table 2, showing evalua- 
tion of one judge's errors of prediction, they use 
chance errors based upon the mean errors attached 
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to each self-rating, from Table 1. Aside from the 
invalidity of their chance errors, as already men- 
tioned, there is no a priori reason for using self- 
rating, rather than prediction, in evaluating the 
chance errors. 

3. Another broken link in their chain of infer- 
ence is their uncritical use of the 2 test. The 2 test 
is not applicable inasmuch as its use requires nor- 
mal distributions, and it is evident from Fig. 2 that 
the predictions are not normally distributed. 

4. Although not crucial to their arguments, their 
omission of cases of insight inferior to chance (1, 
p. 35) appears very questionable, There seems to 
be no reason to believe that predictions of certain 
people may not be consistently worse than chance. 
Just as the presumably positive batting averages of 
clinicians may be an index of competence, so might 
a negative batting average be an index of malad- 
justment. 
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Ѕостлі, PsvcHorocy. By Robert E. L. Faris, New 
York: The Ronald Press Co, 1952. Рр. vii 
+ 420. Price $5.00. 


One of the most eloquent testimonies to the 
fact that social psychology is an amorphous, ill. 
defined field is the variety of legitimate points of 
view from which a textbook on social psychology 
may be written. Professor Faris’ text is written 
from the standpoint of a sociologist steeped in the 
tradition of G. H. Mead and the author's eminent 
father Ellsworth Faris, The principles of individual 
psychology are held to be insufficient for: the under- 
standing of social behavior, and Professor Faris con- 
siders society to be more than the sum of its com- 
ponent individuals. It is the influence of society 
on the developing individual that accounts for man’s 
characteristic adult personality, Both behaviorism 
and psychoanalysis are rejected by the author as 
being either insufficient or unnecessary for the 
explanation of the adult personality. While the 
psychological data and theories invoked are, in 
general, eclectic, Professor Faris’ view of personality 
is most akin to that of Gardner Murphy. 

Faris emphasizes socially conditioned man as 
the final product of onto- and phylogenesis; he 
dwells, therefore, at length on those aspects of 
Society that influence man's adult personality, and 
on certain concepts of personality which are seldom 
treated in detail by psychological social psycholo- 
gists, i.e, consciousness and self-consciousness, Be- 
cause of this orientation, he does an unusually 
good job of describing the process of socialization 
in later childhood and adulthood, as it is influenced 
by social factors outside the family. As a result 
of his rejection of Psychoanalytic theory, however, 
childhood maize tc empha on шу 

ee . is usually 
made ' in the other direction, Faris’ emphasis is 
refreshing and instructive, but is no more balanced 
than the opposite form of overstatement, 

The reviewer would 
were some few invariant criteria i j 
textbooks in social еш: 
theoretical prejudices 
reviewer come into 
Since I find I am 


these explicit. Nevertheless, I 


much of the author’s argument. To some extent, 
I had a feeling that he was often fighting over 
issues that had been settled a decade ago. In his 
historical review, for example, Faris concentrates on 
the limitations of McDougall's instinct theories and 


makes no mention of the very valuable contributions: 


of McDougall to a more dynamic approach to 
social psychology, especially to the modern ap- 
proaches to perception and attitude formation. 
Furthermore, rather than argue that “instinct” is 
not a sufficient construct for the explanation of 
social behavior, the author might have done better 
to devote equal attention to explicating the role 
which biological factors play in the development of 
motives, 

2. While there is much to applaud in the chap- 
ters on “The Neurotic Role” and “Personality Dis- 
organization,” it is peculiar indeed to find so little 
reference to the effect of early childhood experience 
on character formation, It is one of Faris’ very real 
merits that he spells out in such detail the stress- 
producing effects of situational factors which are 
largely socially determined, It is a defect, however, 
to ignore the extent to which early experience pre- 
disposes one to react differently to such stresses. 

3. Certain traditional areas of social psychology 
(group prejudice, national character, industrial con- 
flict, attitude measurement and survey research) are 
either missing or treated in a summary fashion. 
Perhaps such topical areas have no place in a 
Systematic work—and this text is more systematic 
than most. Nevertheless, most social psychologists 
will find this a defect in using the book for 
teaching purposes. 

To some extent these defects are obviously but 
the reverse sides of the book's merits. Because 
of the immense range of topics and viewpoints 
Which social psychology embraces, it is impossible to 
write a textbook which meets all needs, Most 
psychologists will probably find the emphasis too 
heavily sociological for their interests and, therefore, 
шау not care to use it as a text for the intro- 
ductory course in social psychology. To the extent 
that this is true, however, Faris’ book is to be 
heartily recommended as a supplementary text. 
The latter half of the book fills in gaps which 
characterize uniformly the work of individually 
oriented social Psychologists. 

The book is well written and organized. It is 
a scholarly and competent job, and eminently suited 
to undergraduate teaching, 

Raymonp A. BAUER 
Harvard University, j 
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| Tae Акт or Азкїчс Questions By Stanley L. 
Payne. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1951. Price $3.75. 


This book is largely a summary of Mr. Payne's 
Wide experience in practicing the art of question 
C wording.. It is written primarily for the researcher 
Who uses or is considering using the questionnaire 
"and the interview technique to collect data on 
public opinion. A few quotations from the preface 
will indicate the purpose and scope of the book. 
“The author is just a general practitioner in re- 
search. Having made more than my share of 
"mistakes in appraising issues for public consumption, 
and feeling the need for a book on the subject, I 
found it necessary to write it myself. . . . This 
book is very limited in its subject matter. It dis- 
cusses the wording of single questions almost ex- 
 Clusively. It hardly touches upon problems of 
| question sequence or the overall manner of ques- 
| tionnaire design. .. . As it stands, this book con- 
sists of some observations of human behavior, a 
few principles of wording, many exceptions of 
these principles, several unexplained oddities and 
humerous unexplained dilemmas. It is undoubtedly 
“richer on the how-not-to side, than on the how-to 
Side, For want of a better description, it might 
thought of as a collection of possible considera- 
ons for question wording" (p. xi). 
As these statements suggest, the book is a com- 
lation of the present state of experience and 
jowledge: in the art of asking questions. It is 
n dom based on a good deal of experience in 
{ Problems of wording many questions. It is based 
- very little on research findings. It is a compilation 
of the “do's” and “don'ts” of question wording, 
| Particularly from the semantic aspects of questions, 
| ‘Each point which is made is thoroughly illustrated 
| 
| 
| 
i 


| 


from the author's experience in question wording 
and from existing studies in public opinion and 
“Market research fields. 

For the student or the neophyte in question 
Ording, this book will be of considerable as- 
“sistance in avoiding many of the semantic problems 
jt question wording. This is by far the most 


__ ‘feviewer is aware. The student who is given 
this book to read is in for a pleasant shock since 
Me writing is in such *"non-textbookish" style 
"that it can be read almost like a novel. The author's 

ready wit and careful selection of illustrations make 
‘the book very readable. : 
One criticsim of the book is that questions are 
discussed as though they were the end products of 
the research rather than in terms of the research 
bjectives of the question. An example is found in 
the discussion of the open or free-response question. 

j * reader will conclude that in some ways the 

question’ is good and in other ways it is 
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bad. This is, of course, correct; however, the 
criteria for deciding the typ€ of question to be 
used should be based primarily on the research 
objectives. The reader may miss the fundamental 
point that a question must be evaluated from two 
points of view. First, whether it covers the research 
objective for which it was designed; second, whether 
it accurately communicates the research objects to 
the respondent. 

As the author states, he does not include dis- 
cussions on question sequence, over-all design of 
the questionnaire, or the use of multiple questions 
to meet a single objective. It is unfortunate that 
these topics are omitted, since often the solution to 
the lack of the “perfect question” is the use of 
several interlocking questions. It is, in fact, seldom 
that an issue worth studying can be covered by 
one question, no matter how well designed. Thus, 
in major part the problems of question wording 
cannot be discussed adequately without considering 
the interrelationships and sequence of the questions. 

The author spends some time discussing the 
language level and sentence complexity appropriate 
to the general population. He states that the goal 
is to word questions to the lowest educational level. 
It should be clear that such an admonition is appro- 
priate only when one is interviewing the general 
population, The level of language for special 
groups (physicians, factory managers, college grad- 
uate students, etc.) would be quite different. The 
generalization might better be stated to make the 
language level appropriate to the group which is 
being studied. 

To sum up, this book is an excellent guide to 
the researcher who is about to undertake a cross- 
section sample study using poll-type questions. It 
will be of less use to the social scientist who is 
designing a questionnaire to investigate complex 
social issues. 


Cuarves F, CANNELL 
University of Michigan. 


PsycHoanatysis AND Group Benavior. By Saul 
Scheidlinger. New York: W. W. Norton, 1952. 
Pp. xviiit+245. $3.75. 

Scheidlinger’s motivation for writing this book 
appears to have stemmed from a conviction that 
Freud’s Group Psychology and the Analysis of 
the Ego has been seriously neglected by educators, 
group workers, social psychologists, and even group 
therapists. To help remedy the resulting blind- 
ness among these professions he has written a 
book: made up of two major parts, The first con- 
sists of 156 pages of exposition, summary, and a 
rather feeble critique of the major Freudian con- 
cepts of group relations. The second attempts to 
show, in 68 pages, the implications of the Freudian 
concepts for other fields of group study and for 
practice in education and group therapy. 7 
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How good a remedy is this book? Having read 


it, will a person dealing with groups possess better ` 


vision? The answers to these questions must 
depend primarily upon the adequacy of Scheid- 
linger's diagnosis. Certainly for anyone who has 
not read Freud's classic volume and for those 
unfamiliar with such publications as Redl's impor- 
tant papers on group emotion, leadership, and 
contagion, this book will introduce significant work. 
If the psychoanalytic approach to groups has been 
neglected through unfamiliarity with the field, here 
is a good introduction to most, though not all, of 
it. If, on the other hand, neglect has been due 
not to unfamiliarity but rather to a failure to be 
convinced, then I doubt that this book will have 
a very marked influence, 

Let us consider first how adequately the psycho- 
analytic approach to groups is presented. As sug- 
gested above, Scheidlinger is mainly interested in 
expounding the views of Freud, himself. Subse- 
quent psychoanalytic writers are presented primarily 
to elaborate upon points made by Freud or to 
indicate that a lot of people agree with Freud. 
Greatest reliance is placed upon the writings of 
Fenichel, Anna Freud, Hartmann, Kris, Redl, and 
Slavson. Conspicuous by their absence are Bion 
and the group of therapists drawing upon the 
work of Melanie Klein, such as Ezriel and 
Sutherland. Apart from this serious deficiency, 
the book serves as an excellent summary of the 
major components of psychoanalytic theory about 
groups, Of especial value are Chapter 4, on leader- 
ship, and Chapter 6, which presents in 15 pages 
а remarkably concise statement of the theory. 
This latter chapter should find its way onto all 
bibliographies of "approaches to the theory of 
groups,” 

As a document to convince informed skeptics, 
this volume has several fundamental weaknesses, 
Here are a few of the more salient ones, 

The book rests its case basically upon plausibility 
and authority rather than empirical evidence open 
to independent verification. Time after time the 
author asserts that “So-and.so showed,” 


tions were based upon a single ora 2 
lation of groups, whether the Boe ruse ie 
for therapy or other Purposes, what their composi- 
tion was, whether they were a Part of a larger 
social system, and the like. А skeptic can cease 
doubting only if the assertions seem reasonable or 
if he is willing to believe that the original investi- 
gator is to be safely taken on faith, In fairness 
to Scheidlinger, it should be noted that he explicitly 
notes this difficulty, but it does Not appear that he 
took his own criticism seriously enough, 

Most skeptics of Psychoanalytic group theory will 


themselves hold to other theoretical positions, 
Scheidlinger recognizes this competition by includ- 
ing a chapter devoted to a comparison between 
Freudian concepts and “other fields of group study.” 
These other fields are “sociology and social psy. 
chology,” “sociometry,” “field theory,” and “social 
group work.” He disposes of each in a minimum 
of pages. Sociology and social psychology are 
blamed for ignoring Freud or for misrepresenting 
him. This accusation is bolstered by quoting a 
few prestigeful sócial scientists who have seen the 
light and’ have chided their colleagues for their 
narrow views. Sociometry is criticized primarily 
because the sociometric choice does not fully reflect 
unconscious motivations and because it has been 
the author’s experience that grouping on the basis 
of such choices often leads to difficulties in the 
group. Scheidlinger is more ambivalent about 
field theory. Unfortunately the most recent work 
with this orientation that he cites is the study on 
social climates conducted by Lewin, Lippitt, and 
White in 1939-40. He relies heavily upon criti- 
cisms and evaluations made at the time Lewin was 
first attracting attention in this country (for 
example, Tolman's paper on “Lewin’s Concept of 
Vectors,” 1932, and Brown's book, Psychology and 
the Social Order, 1936). His comments on Lewin's 
beliefs about ahistorical causation show no evi- 
dence that he has read Lewin’s major writing on 
the topic. On the other hand, he appears to favor 
a reconciliation of field theory and psychoanalytic 
concepts in which field theory “would contribute 
its highly useful group dynamic concepts and 
methodological experience, while Freudians would 
supply their wealth of data in the area of uncon- 
scious motivations and mechanisms, as well as 
genetic propositions” (p. 177). As one field theorist, 
I would welcome such a reconciliation and am 
pleased to know that several projects are currently 
Working toward this goal. The treatment given 
to social group work consists essentially of a book 
review of a recent text in the field and a state- 
ment of hope that group workers will also con- 
tribute to work in this field. 

Scheidlinger’s own experience and original 
thinking are reflected most fully in the two final 
chapters devoted to educational practice and group 
psychotherapy. But here, too, he fails to impress 
the skeptics of psychoanalysis. It is perhaps signifi- 
cant that his own cathexis is clearest in the chapter 
on educational practice and that this chapter appears 
to haye the least relation to psychoanalytic con- 
cepts. He notes that educators have been influenced 
by Freudian thinking, and not always to the 
advantage of the students since certain features of 
Freud’s thinking were usually emphasized at the 
expense of others, He urges teachers to become 
more aware of the class as a group. He presents 
an interesting analysis of the various roles the 


may take in a class, And he presents 
e case material showing how a group worker 
can help teachers do a better job. This chapter is 
"both original and helpful, but it does little to 
persuade the skeptic of the importance of Freudian 


The final chapter on group psychotherapy briefly 
some of the thinking in this field. It 
that there are some controversies among 
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various therapists, but the, analysis and exposition 
Г do ‘not go deeply enough to eluctdate clearly the 


fundamental issues. Rather, the author escapes 
into case material to “illustrate” how certain group 
dynamics aspects work in therapy groups. 
A final word of evaluation, If one compares 
‘this volume with recent publications devoted to 
theories of groups, one is impressed by the fact 
that competing theories often don't really compete 
- atall, Various theories are often in fact not differ- 
Т ent theories about the same phenomena but simply 
different theories about different phenomena. Few 
would disagree that ultimately we should have a 
single integrated theory of all group phenomena. 
However, in view of the staggering complexity of 
‘group phenomena it may well be strategically sound 
| › devote our immediate efforts toward the con- 
| ceptual clarification and empirical testing of the 
complementary theories rather than try to 
"build all-inclusive “master theories.” I would sup- 
mne position by reference to’ Homans’ recent 
ook on The Human Group in which he attempts 
to develop a broad and integrated theory. In this 
he employs the concept "sentiment" as an "element 
Of social behavior.” Now it is clear that Scheid- 
Ly linger's whole book is about this alleged "element," 
104 Scheidlinger can certainly criticize Homans 
X oversimplifying and ignoring much about con- 
scious and unconscious motivation. While it is 
true that Homans, too, can legitimately criticize 
heidli for narrowness in ignoring his other 
| “elements,” complete coverage should not be pur- 
| chased at the cost of oversimplification and 


| Superficiality. 
_ University of Michigan. 


| Fany Centerep MATERNITY AND INFANT CARE. 
"Edited by Edith B. Jackson and Genevieve 
,  Trainham. New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. 
Foundation, тозо. Pp. 29. $0.25. 
Phowtems or Inrancy лмо Снирноор. Edited by 
д . Milton J. E. Senn. New York: Josiah Macy, 
© Jr. Foundation, 1951. Pp. 181. $225. 
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ON THE Нклгтнү Personaity. Edited 
Milton J. E. Senn. New York: Josiah 
Macy, Jr. Foundation, 1951. Pp. 298. $2.50. 
Several years the Macy Foundation has been 
conferences on problems of infancy 
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and childhood, The present reports come from the 
fourth conference and from two special meetings 
held for the purpose of preparing material on 
healthful development to be submitted to the 
Midcentury White House Conference in December, 
1950. The pamphlet by Jackson and Trainham is 
a brief and businesslike report on the objectives, 
development, and present distribution of the room- 
ing-in plan in maternity wards, The two volumes 
edited by Senn each contain three prepared papers 
and also the verbatim spontaneous comments con- 
tributed by the members of the conference, The 
Macy Foundation is almost infinitely hospitable 
to discussion; the two books together contain no 
less than 273 pages of it. 

Problems of Infancy and Childhood opens with 
a paper by George Peter Murdoch and John W. 
M. Whiting entitled “Cultural Determination of 
Parental Attitudes: The Relationship between the 
Social Structure, Particularly Family Structure, and 
Parent Behavior.” This anthropological report is 
followed by a contribution from animal psychology: 
T. C. Schneirla gives "A Consideration of Some 
Problems in the Ontogeny of Family Life and 
Social Adjustments in Various Infrahuman Ani- 
mals.” Both reports tell of research in progress 
as well as research already accomplished. In the 
final paper, entitled "Working Toward Healthy 
Personality,” Lawrence K. Frank surveys broadly 
the problems involved in summarizing what we 
know about healthy development and in present- 
ing it in a useful form to parents, teachers, and 
guidance workers. 

Frank's theme is pursued in the Symposium on 
the Healthy Personality, Erik H. Erikson opens 
with a paper on “Growth and Crises of the 
‘Healthy Personality " developing and clarifying 
some of the ideas, especially that of ego identity, 
set forth in his recent Childhood and Society, Then 
comes an information-packed survey by М. F. 
Ashley Montagu of "Constitutional and Prenatal 
Factors in Infant and Child Health." In the 
closing paper, "Toward a Social Psychology of 
Mental Health," Marie Jahoda undertakes a defini- 
tion of mental health and suggests various direc- 
tions for research on the ways in which health is 
influenced by environmental factors. 

Readers interested in the central themes of these 
publications can readily grasp them by reading 
merely the prepared papers, which are of high 
quality. Those who are trying to develop their 
own thinking on any of the topics will find it 
worth while to dredge their way through the 
discussions, where they will find a rewarding 
number of edible oysters, some of which even 
contain pearls. 

Rozert W. Warre 


Harvard University. 
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on the identification and measurement 
JL of a factor in perceptual preferences 
which seems to have considerable generality 
| in human behavior. It may be described 
briefly as a bipolar factor which opposes a 
preference for perceiving and dealing with 
complexity to a preference for perceiving and 
dealing with simplicity, when both of these 
alternatives are phenomenally present and 
when a choice must be made between 
them. The kinds of phenomenal fields which 
< have been the objects of the research to be 
reported here, and which seem to possess 
discriminable degrees of simplicity and 
| complexity, are interpersonal relations and 
| imnerpersonal psychodynamics, politics and 
economics, religion, relations to authority, 
‘attitude towards sensual experience, social 
| conformity and adherence to tradition, and 
originality and intellectual independence. 
| | As we shall point out more fully later, a 
/ somewhat similar factor had previously been 
| identified in the field of esthetic preferences 
| by Eysenck, who attempted also to construct 
а measure of it (4, 5). It was, however, re- 
discovered independently and more or less 
incidentally by Welsh, who published the 
first of the four reports referred to above (12). 
A new measure of it was developed by Welsh 
_ and the present writer (3). ‘The latter ex- 
— plored some of its correlates in preferences 
for painting and in self-conception (2). In 
it the present paper we shall deal with further 
_ Correlations of this dimension with variables 
| 10 several areas of behavior. Before this 
| further work is reported, however, a brief 
{ Teyiew of the findings which led up to it 
seems in order. 


f T= is the fourth in a series of reports 


ж” 


"ug Wzrsu FrcunE PREFERENCE TEST 


In This series of investigations began with the con- 
. struction by Welsh of a test consisting of several 
. hundred line drawings in black ink on 3xX54n. 


3 This study was carried on at the Institute of Person- 
умна ent and Research, University of California, 

hd was supported financially by the grant of the Rocke- 
Foundation to that Institute. The writer owes а 
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white cards. He intended it as a nonverbal psychi- 
atric diagnostic instrument, and sought originally 
to develop scales to measure such variables as 
Hysteria, Depression, Schizophrenia, Paranoia, and 
so on. The subject (S) was asked to indicate for 
each figure whether he liked it or did not like it, 
and thus to sort the drawings into two groups 
according to his preferences. 

The effort to develop a diagnostic instrument is 
still in progress, but did not immediately meet with 
success. In seeking to understand the nature of. 
the preferences being expressed, however, Welsh 
carried out a factor analysis of various scales defined 
on the basis of his own judgment as to the stimulus- 
character of the drawings: e.g., bilaterally symmetri- 
cal figures, three-dimensional figures, figures with 
many projections, figures with few projections, 
tuled-line drawings, free-hand drawings, angular 
figures, curved figures, and so on. 


From this analysis, two factors emerged: 
an acceptance-rejection factor (expressing the 
general tendency of the subject either to like 
or to dislike the figures), and a second, ` 
bipolar factor, orthogonal to the first, whose 
poles, as determined by inspection of the 
figures, seemed to be simplicity (combined 
with a rather obvious, bilateral symmetry) 
and complexity (usually associated with a 
much less obvious kind of balance, which in 
previous reports has been referred to as 
“asymmetry”). 

This latter factor bears a close resemblance 
to that earlier identified by Eysenck, and 
named by him the K factor. Eysenck has 
demonstrated for a number of stimulus 
classes (colors, odors, paintings, polygons, 
poetry) the existence not only of a general 
factor of esthetic appreciation, but of a sec- 
ondary, bipolar factor as well. The second 
factor presents the same polar opposition 
noted by Welsh, one pole being represented 
by preference for the simple polygon, the 
strong, obvious odor, the poem with the 
obvious rhyming scheme and the definite, 
unvarying, simple rhythm, and the simple, 
highly unified picture; at the other pole is 


special debt of gratitude to the Director of the Institute, 
Dr. Donald W. MacKinnon, for his encouragement of the 
research and for his critical reading of the manuscript. 
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preference for the more complex polygon, the 
more subtle odors, the poem with a less 
obvious rhythm and a more variable and loose 
rhyming scheme, and the complex, more 
diversified picture. 


Tue Barron-WeLsH Art SCALE 
A measure of this secondary, bipolar factor in the 
Figure Preference test was constructed in much the 
same incidental manner as that in which the factor 
had been discovered. It had happened that several 
artists were included in the control sample which 
Welsh had used for comparison with psychiatric 
patients, and these artists all clustered together at 
the complex-asymmetrical pole of the factor. The 
present writer, in search for measures of artistic 
discrimination for inclusion in a battery of assess- 
` ment procedures, recalled this finding, and was led 
to wonder whether the factor was not significantly 
related to ability to discriminate the good from the 
poor in artistic productions. In any case, the Figure 
Preference test clearly consisted of stimulus material 
which might yield such a measure. The most 
straightforward way of checking on this seemed to 
be to give the entire 4o0-item test to a sample of 
artists and nonartists, and then to construct, by 
‘means of the item-analysis technique, a scale which 
would embody the differences between artists and 
nonartists in their preferences for the figures; and 
finally, of course, to cross validate the scale on new 
samples of artists and nonartists. This was accord- 
ingly done, and a highly reliable and valid scale 
resulted (3). 


Inspection of the items in the scale quickly 
revealed that the secondary, bipolar factor 
which had emerged from the factor analysis 
was reproduced in the later empirically 
derived measure. The artists liked figures 
which were highly complex, asymmetrical, 
free-hand rather than ruled, and rather rest- 
less and moving in their general effect. (Sev- 
eral artists, in reacting to them, had described 
them as “organic.”) ‘The figures which were 
liked by people in general, however, were 
relatively simple, often bilaterally symmetri- 
cal, and regularly predictable, following some 
cardinal principle which could be educed at 

` a glance. These figures were described by 
artists as “static,” “dull,” “uninteresting.” 

This convergence of the results of factor- 
analytic and external-criterion methodologies 
seems especially worth noting. Factor analy- 
sis not only revealed the psychological unity 
in perceptual preferences with which we are 
here dealing, but in addition provided the 
clue to an extremely important external cor- 
relate which could be used for straightfor- 
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ward empirical scale derivation. The scale 
is now properly designated as an Art Scale, 
but can be equally properly construed as a 
measure of the factor found by Eysenck and 
by Welsh. It has both psychological unity 


and external predictive power. Most of the - 


remainder of this paper will be devoted to 
what Cattell refers to as “peripheral valida- 
tion,” which consists essentially of an exten- 
sion of the investigation to correlates of the 
factor ih areas of behavior which are, prima 
facie, remote from that in which the factor 
was discovered. First, however, we shall 
review briefly some previously reported find- 
ings concerning the relationship of these 
figure preferences to preferences in paintings 
and to self-descriptions. 


Art PREFERENCES AND SELF-DeEscRIPTION 


The two test procedures which have already 
been analyzed and reported on (2) in relation 
to the Art Scale are the Gough Adjective 
Check-List (8) and a Painting Preference test 
assembled by the present writer. The former 
is a list of 279 common personally descriptive 
adjectives, from among which S is to select 
(by checking) those which he thinks describe 
himself; the latter consists of 105 postcard- 
size reproductions in color of paintings by a 
large number of European artists, which 5 is 
asked to sort into four groups according to 
the degree of his liking for the paintings. 

The polarity noted in these three domains 
of figure preferences, art preferences, and ad- 
jective self-descriptions may best be summed 
up in this fashion: 

I 
In Figure Preferences 

Preferring what is simple, regularly predictable, 

following some cardinal principle which can be 

educed at a glance. 
In Art Preferences 

Preferring themes involving religion, authority, 

aristocracy, and tradition. 
In Adjective Self-Checks 


Contented, gentle, conservative, patient, peaceable, 
serious, individualistic, stable, worrying, timid, 
thrifty, dreamy, deliberate, moderate, modest, 
responsible, foresighted, conscientious. 


II 
In Figure Preferences 
Preferring what is complex, irregular, whimsical. 
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"referring what is radically experimental, sensa- 
_ tional, sensual, esoteric, primitive, and naive. 


jective Self-Checks 


Fortuer RESULTS 


The relationships cited in the pfeceding 
“section were found in a sample of 40 male 
graduate students, from about a dozen de- 
“partments of the University of California, 
‘who had taken part in weekend living-in 
“assessments at the Institute of Personality 
sessment and Research. These Ss had been 
efully studied by means of a large number 
f objective tests and experimental proce- 
| dures, and had also been interviewed con- 
cerning their personal history, their values 
and philosophical views, their professional 
_ aspirations, and so on. At the conclusion of 
the series of (four) assessments, they were 
‘fated by the staff? on до variables which 
ious personality researches had indicated 
as being of general importance. 
ya are thus in a position to see how 
+ the implicity-complexity dimension is mani- 
ted in many different areas of behavior, by 
correlating the Figure Preference measure 
other variables. For the most part, we 
shall restrict ourselves to relationships obtain- 
‘in this one sample of 4o Ss. However, 
scale was also given, together with some 
lestionnaires, to a sample of over тоо male 
dergraduates in two Pennsylvania colleges, 
and the correlates of Complexity in that 
le will be described. Data are also 
lable from the assessment study of 80 
ler subjects (PhD candidates and medical 
ү 100] seniors) who took a revised form of 
test. 


se of reporting, we shall adopt the 
que of drawing a composite picture of 
еа], modal persons, the simple and the 
lex, on the basis of the correlational 

The statistical support for the por- 


members who participated in these assessments 
W. MacKinnon, R. N. Sanford, Erik H. Erik- 
S. Crutchfield, R. E. Harris, H. G. Gough, 
sey, R. Taft, and the present writer. It need 
be said that this entire research project is greatly 

the staff who contributed the ratings and 
out the assessment. 
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trait will be cited as we go along. Several 
cautions must be observed in interpreting 


‘such material, however. For one thing, since 


the picture is based entirely on group relation- 
ships, it will fail in some respects to do justice 
to unique patterning of the variables in indi- 
vidual cases. Like the average man, the 
composite simple or complex person would 
be hard to find. 

In addition, one must be particularly 
cautious in evaluating the "goodness" and 
“badness” of the correlates of this dimension. 
As a previous report (2) pointed out, it is 
important to bear in mind that, in terms of 
the total constellation of factors making for 
personal effectiveness and professional prom- 
ise, simple persons and complex persons were 
equally represented among Ss who were rated 
as possessing that combination of attributes 
in high degree. This equal representation 
held also among the group of Ss with low 
ratings. One must conclude that both sim- 
plicity and complexity have their effective 
and ineffective aspects; they simply result in 
different sorts of merits and liabilities. 

As we have indicated, in order to facilitate 
the reporting of the data, we shall adopt two 
conventions, one with regard to the scale and 
the other with regard to the designation of 
the Ss. The Barron-Welsh Art Scale will 
hereafter be referred to as a measure of the 
variable Complexity, since it is that feature of 
the scale which is of interest here, and since 
the scale is so scored that preferences like 
those of artists (hence, preference for the 
complex) earn $ a high score, while prefer- 
ences like those of people in general (ie, 
preference for the simple) earn a low score. 
The designations Complex person and Simple 
person will be employed to indicate a modal 
high scorer and a modal low scorer, respec- 
tively, on this particular test. 


THe CORRELATIONAL COMPOSITE 


This description begins with personal 
tempo, which is usually a rather easily ob- 
served, surface attribute, complicated though 
its ramifications may be in the personal char- 
acter. It is “surface” in the sense that it is 
what we are first presented with when we 
meet another person; we take in almost auto- 
matically such attributes as flow of speech, 
speed of response, rate and intensity of ex- 
pressive movement, and expansiveness or con- 
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striction in interaction with the environment. 

It will be recalled that on the Adjective 
Check-List our Complex Ss had described 
themselves as “quick” and “temperamental.” 
The Simple Ss, on the other hand, had char- 
acterized themselves as “deliberate” and 
“dreamy.” These self-descriptions would 
seem to be borne out by the staff’s ratings of 
Ss on such variables as Personal Tempo, 
Verbal Fluency, and Constriction. ‘The corre- 
lations with Complexity are, respectively, .50, 
29, and —.42° Thus, the Complex person 
is more intensely expressive, expansive, and 
fluent in speech than the Simple person. 
The Simple person, on the other hand, is seen 
as being more natural and likeable, and also 
as more straightforward and lacking in 
duplicity. (Complexity correlates —.44 with 
Naturalness, —.27 with Likeability, and .56 
with Deceitfulness, as rated by the staff.) 
This picture of easy and uncomplicated sim- 
plicity is further supported by staff ratings of 
such factors as Good Judgment, Adjustment, 
and Abundance Values, all of which go with 
preference for the simple figures. (The r's 
with complexity are —.39, —.31, and —.34, 
respectively.) 

“Adjustment” had here been defined as 
“getting along in the world as it is, adequate 
degree of social conformity, capacity to adapt 
to a wide range of conditions, ability to fit 
in.” As we shall see later, this kind of adjust- 
ment is not an unmixed blessing; the “unad- 
justed” complex person, who does not fit in 
very well in the world as it is, sometimes per- 
ceives that world more accurately than does 
his better-adjusted fellow. 

The negative correlation with Abundance 
Values, combined with the positive relation- 
ship of Complexity to Deceitfulness, merits 
some comment. Abundance Values was de- 
fined as “Sense of security and optimism 
regarding the future, absence of fears of 
deprivation, of being exploited, and of being 
cheated.” Deceitfulness was identified with 
‘duplicity, lack of frankness, guile, subter-: 
fuge." Again, one recalls the adjective self- 
descriptions of the Complex people: gloomy, 
pessimistic, bitter, dissatisfied, demanding. 
pleasure-seeking, spendthrift. There is cer. 
tainly some suggestion here of early oral 
deprivation, of pessimism concerning the 

3 All correlati: in thi: 
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source of supply, which is seen as untrust- 
worthy and which must be coerced, or per- 
haps tricked, into yielding. It is as though 
the person had reason to believe that he 
would not “get what was coming” to him 
unless he made sure that he did, by whatever 
device might be available. It is this lack of 
infantile trust (as Erikson names it) that 
leads to adult duplicity and craftiness. One 
aspect of comiplexity then (and perhaps a 
penalty? sometimes attaching to it) is, to 
render it in the common phrase, a sort of 
“two-facedness,” an inability to be wholly 
oneself at all times. The more simple, nat- 
ural, and likeable person finds it easier to be 
always himself. 

This suggested relationship of Complexity 
with the derivatives of orality (i.e. character 
traits determined in part by a relatively long 
and intense oral stage of development in the 
child) receives some slight support from sev- 
eral other correlations. If it is true, as clini- 
cal evidence generally indicates, that oral 
fixation leads to feminine character traits in 
men, one would expect to find Complexity 
related to masculinity-femininity measures. 
This proves to be the case, the r with the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
Mf being .18, that with the Strong Interest 
inventory Mf (which is so scored that the 
feminine man earns a low score) —.39. 
Rated Effeminacy, defined as "Effeminate 
style and manner of behavior; softness,” is 
also related to Complexity, the r being .29. 
Thus the Complex man has an attitude of 
acceptance towards his femininity, showing 
itself in soft, gentle, and effeminate behavior. 
In the light of this, it is not surprising to find 
both Sentience (“seeking and enjoying sensu- 
ous impressions, sensitive, esthetic”) and 
Sensuality (“acceptance of and capacity for 
sensual gratification”) being related positively 
to Complexity (r's of 25 and .26 respectively). 
This completes a picture of low but con- 
sistent correlations of Complexity with some 
of the derivatives of orality. 

The preference for Complexity is clearly 
associated with originality, artistic expression, 
and excellence of esthetic judgment. Orig- 
inality was one of the three criterion variables 
around which the assessment research pro- 
gram was organized, and every subject was 
rated by the faculty members of his depart- 
ment on the degree of Originality he had 


displayed in his work. The Complex person 

is seen as more original, both by the assess- 
* ment staff and by the faculty of his depart- 
ment. The correlation with the criterion 
"ratings on Originality is .30. 

‘Complexity is also related to Basic Good 
‘Taste as measured by a test which presents 
yarious alternative arrangements of formal 
design elements and asks S to choose the most 
| esthetically pleasing combination. This test, 
constructed by Sanford E. Gerard, i8 scored 
a priori in terms of known principles of com- 
position. The correlation with Complexity 
ds 


44. 
The Ss were also given a mosaic construc- 
‘tion test devised by Turney, and known as 
the Turney Designs. In this test, the task is 
to construct a mosaic design in rectangular 
form from several hundred one-inch square 
solid-colored pieces of pasteboard (20 differ- 
| ent colors being represented). The designs 
were then rated by members of the Art De- 
| partment of the University, in terms of the 
|. artistic merit of the productions. The ratings 
| thus obtained correlate .4o with Complexity. 
To be purely speculative for the moment, 
| one might wonder whether there is not some 
relationship between the more enduring and 
intense oral stage of development in our 
| Complex Ss suggested by some of the data, 
| and their evidently greater originality and 
| sensitivity to the esthetic character of objects. 
| Fowler (7) has shown that oral character 
traits are significantly associated with textural 
responses to shading on the Rorschach, and 
Psychoanalytic writers, particularly Rank, 
have emphasized the relationship between 
femininity and artistic productiveness in men. 
|. Sanford (personal communication) has noted 
_а tendency towards somewhat slower social 
| development in the earlier years in original 
_ People, which would fit in nicely with the no- 
tion that a person must, as it were, have more 
| Commerce with himself and his feeling states 
. 4nd less with the environment during child- 
a hood if he is later to have sufficient communi- 
| cation With his own depths to produce the 
Original thought. In this view, originality 
—EYidenced in maturity is to some extent de- 
- Pendent upon the degree to which the person 
n early childhood was faced with a compli- 
Gated relationship to the maternal source of 
a ply, combined with his capacity to persist 
y E and ‘eventually to achieve some mastery of 
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this earliest problem situation. 'The argument 
would be that this primitive experience of 
phenomenal complexity sets a pattern of re- 
sponse which results in slower maturation, 
more tentativeness about the final form of 
organization, a resistance to early crystalli- 
zation of the personality, and finally, greater 
complexity in one's view both of the outer 
and of the inner worlds. 

Perhaps such speculation is unwarranted, 
however, and in any case it is clear that a 
great many other factors are involved in 
determining originality. "What can be said 
is that originality and artistic creativeness and 
discrimination are related to the preference 
for complexity, and that the latter bears some 
relationship to sentience and femininity in 
men. 

The Complex person's greater flexibility in 
thought processes is shown by a correlation 
of —.35 with rated Rigidity, defined as 
“inflexibility of thought and manner; stub- 
born, pedantic, unbending, firm.” A 22-item 
scale for Rigidity, developed by Gough and 
Sanford, yielded an r of —.18 with Com- 
plexity. The two scales (Rigidity and Com- 
plexity) were later found to be related 
significantly and negatively to one another 
in a sample of medical students (r of —.36). 

That repressive overcontrol may some- 
times be associated with the preference for 
simplicity has already been indicated by the 
correlation of —.42 of Complexity with Con- 
striction, and by another correlation of .50 
with Impulsiveness. It is shown also in the 
relation of the Complexity measure to psy- 
chiatric variables which are scaled on the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 
With Hysteria, for example, Complexity cor- 
relates —.30, while with Schizophrenia it 
correlates .37, and with Psychopathic Deviate 
36. Thus Complexity goes along both with 
lack of control of impulse (the Pd scale) and 
with the failure of repression which char- 
acterizes the schizophrenic process. This is 
by no means to suggest that any of these 
graduate students showed schizophrenic tend- 
encies of a pathological degree, but it is 
reasonable to suppose the Sc scale of the 
MMPI has built into it the correlates of the 
sort of free-floating symbolic activity and 
frank confrontation and expression of the 
unconscious which is often so startlingly 
present in schizophrenic patients. The Hy 
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scale, on the other hand, picks up the tend- 
ency of S to repress aggressive and erotic 
impulses, or to render them innocuous by 
rationalization, reinterpretation, or gratifica- 
tion in a substitutive manner which will not 
cause conflict. At the risk of being over- 
simple, we might say that preference for the 
complex in the psychic life makes for a wider 
consciousness of impulse, while simplicity, 
when it is preferred, is maintained by a nar- 
rowing of that consciousness. ~ 

That the perceptual decision in favor of 
admitting complexity may make also for 

greater subjectively experienced anxiety is 
indicated by the correlation (.34) of Com- 
plexity with Overt Anxiety as measured by 
the Welsh Anxiety Index (11) on the MMPI. 
To tolerate complexity one must very often 
be able to tolerate anxiety as well, this finding 
would seem to say. 

"The negative correlation with Hy, and the 
positive correlation, of about the same magni- 
tude, with Sc would seem to fit well with a 
finding of Eysenck’s that his own measure 
of the Complexity-Simplicity dimension, the 
K test, correlates in this same direction with 
his Hysteria-Dysthymia factor. 

Complexity is related negatively, although 
not significantly so, to Political-Economic 
Conservatism (—.22) and to Ethnocentrism 
(—.27), as measured by Form бо of the 
Levinson-Sanford scale (10). These r’s are 
bound to be minimum estimates of the true 
relationship, since there was considerable 
restriction of range on both PeC and Ethno- 
centrism, the means being significantly lower 
than that of the general population. Some 
corroboration of this finding is furnished by 
attitudes expressed by Ss in the Pennsylvania 
sample, as we shall show later. 

In addition to being less rather than more 
conservative, the person who prefers com- 
plexity is socially nonconformist. Staff rat- 
ings of Conformity correlate —.47 with Com- 
plexity, while the self-ratings of Ss on Con- 
formity correlate —.53, Related to this is a 
correlation of —29 between Complexity and 
Submissiveness, which was here defined as 
"deferente, willingness to be led, compliance, 
over-ready acceptance of authority.” In addi- 
tion, Complexity correlates positively (.36) 
with the F scale of the MMPI. The F scale 

consists of items which are psychologically 
‘heterogeneous, the defining property of the 
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scale being that all items in it have a low 
probability (about .1) of being answered in 
the scored direction. Thus, the higher the 
F score, the more likely it is that the subject 
holds a set of socially dissident and deviant 
opinions. 


COMPLEXITY AND INDEPENDENCE OF JUDGMENT 


There is one further bit of information, of a 
rather intriguing, nature, which bears on this ques- 
tion of conformity. Asch (т) has devised an experi- 
mental social situation in which $ is put under 
pressure to conform to a group opinion which is 
false. In this experiment, there are from eight to 
sixteen ostensible Ss, only one of whom, however, 
is naive; the rest are in the hire of the experimenter. 
The task is to judge which of three lines of variable 
length meets a standard line; or, put otherwise, to 
match the length of a given line with one of three 
lines which are themselves not equal to one another. 
The Ss, one by one, announce their judgments 
publicly. The naive S is so placed as to be one of 
the last to announce his judgment. On the critical 
trials, the hired majority gives a prearranged false 
answer. The experimental variable is called Yield- 
ing, which is defined as agreeing with group opin- 
ion when it is in error. Yielding scores, in the 
prototypical experiment, range from о to 12, zero 
yielding being known as Independence. 


In this experiment, approximately 25 рег 
cent of all Ss are Independent, while the 25 
per cent at the other extreme of the distribu- 
tion Yield from 8 to 12 times. These two 
quartiles were selected for: intensive person- 
ality study, in which the present writer pat- 
ticipated as a test consultant and analyst. 
Among the tests employed in this part of the 
research was the measure of Complexity 
whose correlates we have been describing. 

Since the experiment and the personality 


study of Ss will be fully reported else- . 


where, we shall note here only that the mean 
difference in Complexity scores between the 
Independents and Yielders was in the pre- 
dicted direction, i.e., Independents were more 
Complex. In a sample of до Haverford Col- 
lege students, the difference was significant 
at the .oor level, while in a sample of 60 
Temple University students it was significant 
at the .05 level. For both groups combined, 
the difference was significant at the .or level. 

We have referred earlier to the negative 
telation of Complexity to Adjustment, part 
of the definition of which involved “an ade- 
quate degree of social conformity,” and 
“ability to fit in.” It is indeed a delicate 
question as to what, in social conformity, is 


an adequate degree thereof; different people 
"seem to make different requirements of others 
in matter. It is almost implicit in the 
the evidence of one’s own senses in favor 
group opinion is carrying a good thing too 
hile the popularity of many a modern 
ч me so categorical that even judicious dis- 
"sent from this or that aspect of national policy 
e shift in adaptation level in invective being 
vhat it is, something even worse. 

independent Ss did not “fit in”; they 
up to the anxiety of being a minority of 
They accepted the fact that they held 
ifferent opinion from the rest of the group, 
in their own opinion. Some, indeed, were 
not surprised at all at this, and seemed to take 
Others were made extremely anxious, to the 
t of panic; while there were other inde- 
~ what perturbed, went their own way with 

CO Ea ATA, 
__йпаззегйуе but firm confidence in their own 
ence seemed more genuinely critical and dif- 
ferentiated; and it is this sort of independence 
uld prove constructively unadjusted and 
dally productive of original work rather 


ign of the Asch experiment that to aban- 
М 

п within its own boundaries tends to 
à may get labeled “disloyal,” "deviatienist" or, 
any event, it seems that these complex 
and continued to call the turn as they 
and they were able to persist in their belief 
leasure in being among the Opposition; 
—— pendent and complex Ss who, while some- 
“judgment. In this latter group, independ- 
h, when it is allied with complexity, 

1 simply a deviant attitude. 


SES TO AN ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Th the same study, Asch and the present writer 
ollaborated in the construction of a criterion-specific 
lestionnaire, which consisted of 86 items which 
especially selected, or written anew, to test 
hypotheses concerning personality differ- 
ntes between Independents and Yielders. Again, 
the results of this effort will be described in another 
^ une tion; however, the results of an item analysis 
Of the Independence questionnaire against the cri- 
terion of high or low score on Complexity may be 
еп here. In this analysis, the Haverford and 
emple groups were combined, and the question- 
‘Tesponses of the highest 27 per cent of scorers 
the Complexity scale were compared with the 
est 27 per cent. Items which showed differences 
ignificant at the .o5 level are given below. 


Answered True by High Scorers on Complexity 


oe а 
he unfinished and the imperfect often have greater 
for me than the completed and the polished. 
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2. I could cut my moorings .. . quit my home, my 
parents, and my friends . . . without suffering great 
regrets. 

з. Politically I am probably something of a radical. ~ 

4.1 think I take primarily an esthetic view of 
experience. 

5. I would enjoy the experience of living and working 
in a foreign country. ы 

6. Many of my friends would probably be considered 
unconventional by other people. ' 

7. Some of my friends think that my ideas are im- 
practical, if not a bit wild. 

8. I enjoy discarding the old and accepting the new. 

9. When someone talks against certain groups or 
nationalities, I always speak up against such talk, even 
though it makes me unpopular. 


Answered True by Low Scorers on Complexity 


1. I don't like modern art. 

2. Disobedience to the government is never justified, 

3. Perfect balance is the essence of all good 
composition. 

4. Straightforward reasoning appeals to me more than 
metaphors and the search for analogies. 

5. It is a pretty callous person who docs not feel love 
and gratitude towards his parents. 

6. Things seem simpler as you learn more about them. 

7. 1 much prefer symmetry to asymmetry. 

8. Kindness and generosity are the most important 
qualities for a wife to have. 

9. When a person has a problem or worry, it is best. 
for him not to think about it, but to keep busy with 
more cheerful things. 

1o. It is the duty of a citizen to support his country, 
right or wrong. ) 

тт. Barring emergencies, I have a pretty good idea 
what ГЇЇ be doing for the next ten years. 

12, I prefer team games to games in which one indi- 
vidual competes against another. 

13. An invention which takes jobs away from people 
should be suppressed until new work can be found for 
them. 


Since these Ss were all undergraduate students in 
Pennsylvania colleges, and their average age was 
19, it is of some interest to compare their charac- 
teristics with the correlates of Complexity noted in 
the sample of California PhD candidates. Ву 
grouping items, we may summarize the personality 
differences between the Complex and Simple per- 
sons in the Pennsylvania sample somewhat as 


follows: 


The Complex person: 

1. is artistic (4); se 

2. has unconventional friends, occasionally is visited 
by an impractical, not to say wild, idea, and would 
rather be creative and neurotic than normal and ordi- 
nary (6,7,10); lj. 

3. is politically somewhat radical, and can be mili- 
tantly opposed to racial prejudice (3,9); 

4. is aware of present imperfections, would welcome И! 
and has faith in future developments (1,2,5,8). 


The Simple person: 

т. doesn’t like modern art (т); TEETH 

2. particularly values kindness and generosity in a 
wife (as opposed to implied alternative values), and 
feels that the proper filial sentiments towards one’s 
parents are love and gratitude (8,5); 1 

3. feels that a citizen should support his country, 
right or wrong, and that disobedience to the government 
is never justified. Somewhat allied to this, he prefers a 
team effort to individual competition (2,10,12); ik 
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4. prefers symmetry to asymmetry, considers perfect 
balance the essence of good composition, and prefers 
straightforward reasoning to metaphors and the search 
for analogies (7,3,4); 

5. has clear plans for the future, and considers that 
things seem simpler as you learn more about them (11,6); 

6. believes that a person with a problem or worry 
should not think about it, and that inventions which 
take jobs away from people should be suppressed until 
new work can be found for them (9,13). 


The general pattern is certainly similar to 
that shown by the correlations we have been 
reporting. In Pennsylvania as in California, 
preference for simplicity is associated with 
social conformity, respect for custom and 
ceremony, friendliness towards tradition, 
somewhat categorical moral judgment, an 
undeviating patriotism, and suppression of 
such troublesome new forces as inventions 
which would temporarily cause unemploy- 
ment. This last item is almost prototypical 
of the simple person's orientation. towards 
repression as a psychic mechanism. In the 
California sample, it was shown in the nega- 
tive correlation of Complexity with Hysteria 
and the positive correlations with Psycho- 
pathic Deviate and Schizophrenia. Its deriva- 
tives appear in many other characteristic 
attitudes as well, such as acceptance or rejec- 
tion of sensual experience, of conventional 
religion, of paintings of unclad ladies, and 
so on. For "invention," write "impulse," and 
it is not hard to see an analogy to the common 
clinical formulation of the function of repres- 
sion in the hysterical character. > 

The correlates of preference for complexity 
in this undergraduate sample are, again, 
much like the correlates of the corresponding 
preference among the PhD candidates. Com- 
plexity goes along with artistic interests, 
unconventionality, political radicalism, strong 
cathection of creativity as a value (even at 
the expense of “normality,” as the item puts 
it), and a liking for change. 

Tt seems evident that, at its best, preference 
for simplicity is associated with personal sta- 
bility and balance, while at its worst it makes 
for categorical rejection of all that threatens 
disorder and disequilibrium. In its patho- 
logical aspect it produces stereotyped think- 
ing, rigid and compulsive morality, and 
hatred of instinctual aggressive and erotic 
forces which might upset the precariously 
maintained balance. 


There is a passage in Hugo’s Les Miserables 
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which is remarkably coincident with these 
observations. It occurs at that point in the 
narrative when Javert, the single-minded 
and merciless representative of the law, has 
turned his own world upside-down by allow- 
ing Jean Valjean, the outlaw whom he had 
so relentlessly pursued, and whom he finally 
had in his grasp, to escape. He says to him- 
self, in this surprising moment, “There is 
something more then than duty.” At this, 
“he was Startled; his balances were disturbed; 
one of the scales fell into the abyss, the other 
flew into the sky... ." 


... To be obliged to acknowledge this: infalli- 
bility is not infallible, there may be an error in the 
dogma, all is not said when a code has spoken, 
society is not perfect, authority is complicate with 
vacillation, a cracking is possible in the immutable, 
judges are men, the law may be deceived, the 
tribunals may be mistaken . . . to see a flaw in the 
immense blue crystal of the firmament! 

. . . Certainly it was strange, that the fireman of 
order, the engineer of authority, mounted upon the 
blind iron-horse of the rigid path, could be thrown 
off by a ray of light! that the incommutable, the 
direct, the correct, the geometrical, the passive, the 
perfect, could bend! 

... Until now all that he had above him had 
been in his sight а smooth, simple, limpid* surface; 
nothing there unknown, nothing obscure; nothing 
which was not definite, coordinated, concatenated, 
precise, exact, circumscribed, limited, shut in, all 
foreseen; authority was a plane; no fall in it, no 
dizziness before it. Javert had never seen the 
unknown except below. The irregular, the unex- 
pected, the disorderly opening of chaos, the possible 
slipping into an abyss; that belonged to inferior 
regions, to the rebellious, the wicked, the miserable.* 


This passage brings together many obser- 
vations made intuitively by Hugo and 
arrived at in a more pedestrian manner in 
this research. A precise simplicity is seen to 
be related to authority, dogma, tradition, 
morality, constriction, and repression; the 
opposite of all these things is typified by the 
flaw in the crystal, by the irregular, by dis- 
orderly chaos; such qualities as are to be 
found in the inferior regions, where reside 
the rebellious, the wicked, and the miserable. 
The emphasis here is pathological, and the 
dichotomy absolute, but if we extend the 
range into normal behavior and admit the 
many shortcomings of the typology, there is 
considerable agreement between Hugo's in- 
tuition and this set of correlations. 


*Ttalics mine. 
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| __REsERVATIONS AND DiscnEPANT FINDINGS 
So far as the correlational results in the 
California sample are concerned, it is evident 


that they must be accepted with some caution, 


| ‘since there is considerable possibility that . 


| chance error alone would account for some of 
| the significant correlations. In addition, some 
_ variables would be correlated with one an- 
| other in this sample but not, in the general 

population, and a correlation of Complexity 
with just one of a set of atypically related 

variables would contribute to misleading cor- 
relations of the others of that set with the 

Complexity variable. 

"However, the findings from the Temple 

and Haverford nonassessment samples would 

tend to increase our confidence that many of 
the correlations found in the California assess- 
"ment group would stand up when subjected 
| to further investigation. There is also an- 
| other source of evidence, although it is open 
| to some question. The correlates of a revised 
and significantly different form of the Com- 
plexity measure in two other’ assessment 
samples (40 more PhD candidates, and 40 
medical school seniors) are known. In gen- 
eral they are very much the same as those 
reported in this paper; in some cases, the r's 
are higher (—.39 with PeC, e.g., and .45 and 
39 with Originality). However, there are 
Some discrepant findings which should be 
noted, even though the Complexity measures 
ате Not strictly comparable. 

Th the first place, the negative relations of 
‘Complexity to Naturalness, Likeability, and 
Adjustment become zero-order in both the 
_ medical and graduate student samples. In 
| _ addition, the positive relationship with De- 
| ceitfulness disappears, being slightly negative 
f DEn: the second sample of graduate students and 
- 00у zero in the medical sample. 

_ Several relationships which were zero in 
| the first California sample become signifi- 
cantly positive in both of the succeeding 
_ Samples. Complexity shows correlations with 
iem Intellect of .42 and .41; with Breadth of 
ik Interest of .33 and .39; with Sense of Humor 
of 39 and .33; with Cathexis of Intellectual 
| бушу of .42 and .29. (The correlations in 
the graduate school sample are given first, 
those in the medical sample second.) 
ork is going forward on further investi- 


—————--— 
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gation of these results. Within a year or so 
a sample of at least 200 Ss will have been 
assessed, which should yield fairly stable cor- 
relations. An effort is being made to develop 
other measures of the complexity-simplicity 
dimension, with some attention to capacity 
as well as preference for dealing with and 
resolving complex phenomenal fields. The 
scale is also being used in nonassessment 
settings, such as psychiatric clinics, and as 
stimulus material in memory experiments. 


SUMMARY 


This paper has described the correlates of 
a bipolar factor in perceptual preferences 
which opposes a preference for perceiving 
and dealing with complexity to a preference 
for perceiving and dealing with simplicity, 
when both of these alternatives are phe- 
nomenally present and a choice is made be- 
tween them. The correlates ramify through 
many areas of human behavior and attitudes, 
including innerpersonal psychodynamics, in- 
terpersonal relations, and more broadly social 
spheres of behavior, such as politics, religion, 
group interaction, and the like. 

It was emphasized that these types have 
both their effective and ineffective aspects, so 
far as human functioning is concerned. At 
times there is considerable merit in the simple 
view, while on other occasions some ease may 
profitably be sacrificed for greater phenom- . 
enal richness. 

A measure of this factor was described, 
and its correlates were reported. Calling the 
factor variable Complexity, we note this pat- 
tern of relationships to it: 

т. It is related positively to personal 
tempo, verbal fluency, impulsiveness, and 
expansiveness. 

2. It is related negatively in one sample to 
naturalness, likeability, lack of deceitfulness, 
adjustment, and abundance values, but in 
other samples a revised form of the measure. 
shows no significant relationship to these 
variables, so that the finding must await fur- 
ther checking before being credited. 

3. It is related positively to originality, good 
taste, and artistic expression, and its revised 
form in two other samples shows significant 
positive correlations with intellect, sense of 
humor, breadth of interest, and cathexis of 
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intellectual activity (none of which were sig- 
nificantly related to it in the first sample). 

4 It is related positively to sensuality, 
sentience,” esthetic interest, effeminacy, and 
femininity in men. 

5. It is related negatively to rigidity and 
constriction. 

6. It is related negatively to control of 
impulse by repression, and positively to ex- 
pression of impulse and to breakdown of 
repression. 

7. It is related negatively to political-eco- 
nomic conservatism, to subservience to au- 
thority, to ethnocentrism, and to social 
conformity. 

, & It is related positively to independence 
of judgment. 
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nm recently the results of investiga- 
| tions in the area of attitude-opinion 
change have supported the assump- 
| that the maximum modification of 
inions is to be expected shortly after ex- 
sure to experimental treatment (1, 9, 12, 
A finding of increased effects of a 
ommunication after a period of time has, 
owever, been reported in an experiment 
out by the Information and Education 
Division of the War Department (5). The 
t of a documentary film on certain 
ons held by soldiers was found to 
over a period of nine weeks, while 
unexpected increment of effect from one 
ine weeks was found for other opinions. 
of the hypotheses offered by the investi- 
Fs to account for this phenomenon was 
on a distinction between the learning 
d acceptance of a communication. It 
that, although the content of a com- 
р nication is learned well, the communica- 
n may be discounted as coming from a 
ce having a propagandistic purpose. Over 
iod of time, the discounting factor may 
forgotten more rapidly than the content 
Which the opinions are based. The result 
suld be a delayed increment of the effect of 
‘communication. Some of the implica- 
"of this hypothesis were confirmed in a 
study by Hovland and Weiss (6) on 
uence of source credibility on the 
yeness of communications. 
‘both of the previous investigations the 
rimenters (Es) made the assumption that 
discounting response inducing nonaccept- 
ОЁ the communication was aroused im- 
у the audience’s reaction to the 
ibility and intentions of the source. The 
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"paper presents the principal parts of a disser- 
ibmitted to the faculty of the graduate school of 
versity in candidacy for the degree of Doctor of 
phy. The writer wishes to express his gratitude 
‚©. I. Hovland, L. W. Doob, and F. D. Sheffield 
valuable advice and aid. 

"study was supported by funds from the Rocke- 
dation for a coordinated research project on 
icing changes in attitude and opinion being 
“Yale University. The project is under the 
ion of Dr. C. I. Hovland. 


‚ А “SLEEPER” EFFECT IN OPINION CHANGE ^? 


WALTER WEISS 
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primary objective of the present research, 
therefore, was to test the prediction that a 
group influenced explicitly to discount the 
learned content of a communication would 
evidence a “sleeper” effect. The phenomenon 
would be considered demonstrated if follow- 
ing exposure to a communication the loss of 
its effectiveness with the passage of time is 
less for a group influenced by a discounting 
factor than for one not receiving this addi- 
tional treatment. This interpretation of the. 
“sleeper” effect encompasses the delayed in- 
crement of effects obtained in the previous 
studies as a particular case, depending on the 
coincidence of the time of opinion retest and 
removal of the discounting influence. Ampli- 
fication of this point is made in the “Discus- 
sion” section. 

In contrast to the procedures that had been 
employed, an attempt was made to control 
acquisition of the content. ‘This was to 
insure that differential learning could not be 
construed as an explanation for a difference 
in the immediate or delayed effects on opin- 
ions. Also, in order not to prejudice the 
initial acceptance of the content, the discount- . 
ing factor was introduced after the learning 
was completed. This represents a distinct 
change from the experimental situation that 
obtained in both earlier studies; for in those, 
the discounting motive may have been 
aroused and active during exposure to the 
communication, influencing acceptance of 
the content while the learning was occurring. 
The critical role played by nonacceptance of 
the communication would be more clearly 
shown if a sleeper effect were to be demon- 
strated under the present procedure. 

The second major objective of the research 
pertains to the effect of opinions on the reten- 
tion of content. A number of investigations 
have verified the broad hypothesis that a 
favorable attitude towards the viewpoint | 
expressed in a communication leads to better - 
retention of the content than does an un- 
favorable attitude (2, 4, 8, 11, 14, 15). Little | 


or no attempt, however, was made to control 
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the acquisition of the material employed in 
these studies. It is possible, consequently, 
that the retention results could be explained 
in terms ‘of differential learning. A further 
purpose of the current research was therefore 
to verify the validity of the general hypothesis 
when a measure of control is exerted over the 
learning of the communication content. 


METHOD 
Procedure 


Three groups of experimental Ss were presented 
with a communication on “The Effects of Smok- 
ing,” arranged in the form of a learning experiment. 
"Their task was to learn to associate the word “true” 
or “false” with each of eight statements. The fol- 
lowing instructions read to the students describe 
the procedure: 


A list of eight statements will be read to you. I will 
say after each statement whether it is true or false. You 
are to write nothing but just to listen. Then, the same 
list will be reread. But, now, you will not be told which 
are true and which false. This time, you will be given 
three seconds after each statement is read in which to 
remember whether the statement is true or false, and 
circle the word true or false on the prepared sheet. If 
you cannot remember, put a dash on that line. 

We will go through this same procedure four times. 

To show you how this will work, let us have a prac- 
tice session with three statements (concerning presidents 
of the United States). 

As you probably noticed, the order of reading the state- 
ments changed each time. Therefore, do not try to 
memorize just the order of the words true and false. 
"The only method that will work is to learn which state- 
ments are true and which false, Therefore, listen to 
the entire statement each time and try to remember 
whether it is true or false. 


The actual statements used and labels applied 
were: 


1. Heart disease occurs more frequently among tobacco 
smokers than among nonsmokers under 50 years of 
age. True 

2. Fewer smokers are affected with hardening of the 
= Bad ше. онур: False 

3. People who smol ve much less of a chance of 
reaching бо than those who do not smoke at all. True 

4. The heat of a lighted cigarette burns the delicate 
membrances of the nose, throat, and lungs, reducing the 
body's resistance to colds. True 

5. The majority of smokers have normal blood pres- 
sure even after years of smoking. False 

6. Ulcers, indigestion, and excess acid in the stomach 
are directly traceable to smoking. False 

7. Studies haye shown that smoking is an important 
factor in producing cancer of the lungs and throat. True 

8. College students of today are not as tall as those 
of 20 years ago, because they smoke ten times as 
much, False 


For one group (the “nondiscounted” group), this 
learning terminated the communication session. 
Another group (the “discounted” group) was given, 
immediately after, a brief countercommunication 
designed to arouse an attitude to discount or inhibit 
the acceptance of the prior learning. They were 
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told that experimentation recently completed has 
resulted in evidence conclusively contradicting the 
findings of previous studies. Consequently, the 
truth or falsity of the statements they had just heard 
must be taken with a lot of skepticism and not as 
the last word on the matter. 

The third experimental group (the “nondis- 
counted plus color-association” group) was pre- 
sented with an additional learning task, which it 
was hoped might affect adversely their retention of 
the association. The same,statements and procedure 
were employed again. But, instead of the words 
“true” or $false," they now had to learn to associate 
either the word blue, yellow, or orange with each 
of the eight statements. 

The opinions of the Ss were assessed at least 10 
days before the experimental sessions, immediately 
after, three weeks after, and six weeks after. Dif- 
ferent subgroups from each of the three main ex- 
perimental groups were retested at each of the three 
postexperimental time intervals, A retention trial 
was also included at each of these time intervals to 
determine whether the asserted truth or falsity of 
the statements comprising the communication was 
still remembered. The following instructions intro- 
duced the retention test: 

I will now read (just once) the statements which you 
listened to during the learning experiment. Some of 
them the speaker said were true and some false. You 
will be given three seconds after each statement is read 
in which to remember whether it is true or false, and 
circle the word true or false on the prepared sheet. If 
you cannot remember, put a dash on that line. 

A group of control Ss, who did not receive any 
of the experimental treatments, was also employed. 
All took the before-questionnaire at the same time 
as the experimental Ss. Also, a different subgroup 
was retested at each of the three postexperimental 
intervals mentioned above. 


Resuuts 


Acquisition and Retention of Statement-Label 
Associations 


Since acquisition was terminated on the 
fourth trial for all, it is necessary to determine 
if the mean amount learned differs signifi- 
cantly among the experimental groups. 

An examination of Table 1 indicates that 
the F value for groups does not achieve the 


TABLE 1 


ANALYsIS oF VARIANCE or MEAN NUMBER oF LABELS 
Correct on Last LEARNING TRIAL 


Source df SS Mean So. Р 
ОБАА Т Sora НАННЕ ОЕ 
Between groups 8 9.23 1.15 1.16 
Within groups 210 208.11 0.99 

218 217.34 


Шү Me Ue NO E EE LE RUM ГА о, 
* F of 1.08 needed for .05 level of significance. 
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- magnitude needed for significance. This 
"indicates that the extent of acquisition of the 
eight statement-label combinations by the last 
learning trial does not differ beyond a chance 
evel among the experimental subgroups. 
(The grand mean for acquisition was 7.51.) 
Consequently, differences among the experi- 
‘mental groups in opinion change cannot be 


| 


"the amount learned. ^ e 

Although no data were procused with 
respect to variations in intelligence among 
the experimental groups, internal evidence 
suggests that the groups did not differ in 
learning ability. A detailed analysis of the 
acquisition data revealed no significant dif- 
ferences among the groups at the end of the 
first three trials. 


" A “Steerer” Errect IN Opmion CHANGE 


considered a function of prior differences in . 
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Also, there are no significant differences 
among the treatment subgroups tested at the 
immediate and three-week periods. At the 
six-week interval, however, the «subgroup 
given the color-association treatment re- 
members the statement-label combinations 
better than do the other two experimental 
subgroups. 

On the whole, the color-associating treat- 
ment does not influence to a significant extent 
the retention of the statement-label associ- 
ations. Accordingly, the two nondiscounted 
groups were combined into one enlarged 
nondiscounted category in the following 
analyses of the effect of the communication 
on opinions. The opinion results are in no 
way prejudiced by this procedure, for the 
two original nondiscounted groups were 


TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS oF VARIANCE ОР Mean NUMBER oF LABELS Correct on RETENTION Test 


_ As noted in the section on “Procedure,” а 
retention-test trial was included at-each of the 
after-questionnaire periods. It is therefore 
Possible to determine if the experimental 
treatments differentially affect retention of 

е learned associations. The appropriate 
analysis of the mean number retained is pre- 
‘sented in Table 2. 

The difference in the over-all effect of the 
treatments on retention is not significant. 
Differences between the groups in the loss of 

ectiveness of the communication may not 
therefore be considered a function of differ- 
‘ces in retention of the learned associations. 

k Significant F values for time of retest and 
_ for the interaction between time and treat- 
Tents are indicated. A further statistical 
examination of the means reveals a significant 
Crop in retention for the groups tested at the 
| tree- and six-week intervals when compared 
With those tested immediately. (The reten- 
Оп means for the retest intervals are: imme- 
late, 7.50; three weeks, 6.37; six weeks, 6.14.) 


d 


F NEEDED FOR 
| | Sounck df SS MEAN So. F Jos) Lavan 
‘Treatment 2 3.39 1.70 1.10 3.04 
Time 2 75.09 37.54 24.38 3.04 
Interaction 4 21.93 5.48 3.56 2.41 
Residual 210 324.26 1.54 
218 424.67 


found not to differ in the immediate and 
retained effects of the communication. 


Immediate and Retained Over-All Effect of 
the Communication on Opinions 


In order to determine the over-all effect of 
the learning on Ss’ opinions on the topic of 
smoking, a mean change-score was devised 
for each individual? This score was derived 
from the seven opinion items of the question- 
naire on the topic of the communication. 
For each time interval of opinion retest, the 
mean group change-score for each experi- 


8 An individual’s change-score for an opinion item 
was determined in the following manner. If both 
his before- and after-opinions were in agreement or dis- 
agreement with the position taken in the communication, 
he was assigned a zero score for that item. If his before- 
opinion was in agreement but his after-opinion was in 
disagreement, he received a score of —1. Finally, if his 
before-opinion was not in agreement and his after-opin- 
ion was in agreement, he was given a score of +1. The 
theoretical range is therefore 7 to —7. The use of an 
over-all score of this sort is necessary to determine the 
general effect of the communication on a person's A 
opinions, х 


n 
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TABLE 3 


MEAN OPINION-CHANGE SCORES FOR EXPERIMENTAL 
AND Сомтвог Groups AT Елсн Ректор or RETEST 
FOLLOWING THE COMMUNICATION SESSIONS 


2 diff 
dg P 
Cnance Ê BETWEEN 
Se Score ae Exp. 


IMMEDIATE * 
Discounted (N—27) +233 0001 М 
Nondiscounted (N—47) .289 «0001 109 
Control (N—25) —.017 
AFTER THREE WEEKs ** 
Discounted (N—21) .136 .002 
Nondiscounted (N—52) — .102 +001 145 
Control (N—51) —.022 
AFTER Six WEEKS ** 
Discounted (N—28) +179 +005 " 
Nondiscounted (N—53) | .105 +09 be 
Control (N—38) +041 


* p values are based on a one-tail test of significance. 
** p values are based on a two-tail test of significance. 


mental subgroup was assessed against that for 
the appropriate control subgroup. ' Also, the 
differences between the experimental groups 
were tested. 

It is seen from Table 3 that learning sig- 
nificantly affects the opinions of both ex- 
perimental groups in the direction of the 
communication. This effect not only appears 
immediately after the learning, but also per- 
sists over the six-week interval. An impor- 
tant implication of these data is that a further 
drop to the opinion baseline set by the control 
Ss could have been made by both experi- 

» mental groups. Any differential loss of the 
effectiveness of the communication from the 


TABLE 4 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEAN OrPINION-CHANGE 
Scores ron ІммЕрІАТЕ AND DELAY PERIODS 


or Retest FOR EACH EXPERIMENTAL 
Suscroup 


=—=————————————— 


3 Weexs 6Weexs 3-L-6 Weexs 
Group Minus Minus Minus 
1ММЕШАТЕ IMMEDIATE IMMEDIATE 


——————————————— 


Discounted 


—.097 —.054 —.о 

Nondiscounted —.187 —.184 а 

Difference +090 _ +130 ‚112 
p* +08 +03 102 


SS eee en essen ene eee Seer ey 


*p values are based on a one-tail test of significance: 
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immediate to the delay testing periods is * 
consequently not a spurious result of the 
lower level of immediate opinion-change 
shown by the discounted group. 

The difference in mean opinion-change 
between the experimental subgroups at the 
immediate retest interval approaches signifi- 
cance. This indicates that the discounting 
treatment was immediately effective in reduc- 
ing the extent »of opinion-change evidenced 
by the discounted group. But since this 
group was still significantly above the control 
group, it is evident that the effect of the dis- 
counting treatment was not as great as that 
of the learning. 


The “Sleeper” Effect 


As stated earlier, a sleeper effect would be 
considered demonstrated if the loss of the 
effectiveness of the communication were less 
for the discounted group than for the non- 
discounted one. A statistical examination of 
this differential loss in changes of opinion is 
presented in Table 4. 

The loss of the effect of the communication 
was not significantly less for the discounted 
group by the three-week interval, But at 
the longer delay period of six weeks, the dif- 
ferential loss of effectiveness was significantly 
less for that group. The use of a combined- 
delay category shows clearly the general tend- 
ency for the discounted group to lose less of 
the effectiveness of the communication within 
the time periods employed.* Thus, a sleeper 
effect is shown to have occurred.” 

To provide evidence that the differential 
loss of effectiveness was not biased by the 
distributions of initial opinions, an analysis 
of the differences between experimental sub- 


*A similar analysis was made based on the original 
three treatment subgroups—nondiscounted, discounted, 
and nondiscounted plus color association. The results 
are the same. The discounted group shows significantly 
less of a loss in the effectiveness of the communication 
at the six week and combined delay intervals than do 
either of the nondiscounted groups. The latter two do 
not differ significantly from each other. 

5 The statistical demonstration of the effect is based 
on group averages; as such, the phenomenon is demon- 
strated as a general group response and, consequently, 
need not necessarily be confirmed in the behavior of 
each individual. Personality factors, other related atti- 
tudes, differences in acceptance of the communication, «С. 
may be at the root of individual variations in behavior. 
To pinpoint more precisely the applicability of the com- 
munication-effect relationship, research on individual 
divergences from the average response is needed. 


_ groups in before-opinion scores? was made. 


at the same time period do not differ signifi- 
cantly from each other. The differences in 
"mean before-opinion scores among the sub- 
“groups within the discounted and nondis- 


"individual opinion items revealed that by 
the six-week period the discounted group 
“showed less of а loss on each of the opinion 
questions. As noted above, it is at this retest 
interval that the analysis based on mean 
— change-scores indicates a significant difference 
) between the loss in communication effective- 
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The mean scores for the subgroups retested’ 
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counted and nondiscounted groups were 
combined. (A previous analysis revealed that 
they did not differ from each other.) An 
examination of this table shows Ња Һе state- 
ment-label association is retained better in 
those instances in which opinions were favor- 
able rather than unfavorable before and after 
the communication. Similarly, a significant 
advantage in retention is seen for the category 
in which opinions were unfavorable before 
but favorable afterwards when compared 
with instances of unfavorable opinions before 
and after. These differences show up for the 
immediate retention test and increase for the 
delay testing periods. Although there are 
relatively few instances falling in the category 
of favorable opinion before and unfavorable 


TABLE 5 


REMEMBERED ON RETENTION TEST, AS A FUNCTION oF BEFORE-ÁFTER CHANGE IN THE 
Opinion RELATED TO THAT LABEL 


| * p values are based on а two-tail test of significance. 


x of Statement-Label Associations 
and Before-After Opinions. 


„Since six of the statementlabel combina- 
“tions bear an individual and direct relation 
| to an opinion item, it is possible to determine 
— Whether the retention of the associations is 
ў; dependent оп before-after relations іп opin- 
tons. By grouping separately instances of 
[D the four possible before-after opinion. changes 
Telation to the retention of the appropriate 
Associations, such an analysis can be made. 
— In Table 5 the data for the three- and 


-week periods as well as those for the dis- 


7? An individual was given a score of one or zero for 
а Questionnaire item, depending on whether his initial 
$ п agreed or disagreed with the position taken in 
Communication. The theoretical range of total scores 
therefore from zero to seven. It is recognized that 
Procedure is somewhat arbitrary; but such a method 
afford a means of obtaining a general opinion score 
sed оп persons rather than having to deal with the 
hion items individually. 


IMMEDIATE Сомвімер DELAY AVERAGE 
Gi 
ioa N Рек CENT p? М Per Cent p* М. PerCenr pe 
m 
| E. Le am nae y ood. 317 idis P Or 429 P Nea 
Бау. Before & After 165 97.5 314 +95 479 9. 
Fav. Before—Unfav. After © g 88.89 Fe 49-77-55 b 58 — 79.31 a 
_Unfay. Before—Fav. After 126 98.41)” 165 84.85, ^" 2 ag! 90.72] ` 1 
1 Unfav, Before & After 112 89.39 EM 317 62.15 ге, 429 69.00 РОДА 
[s _ Fay. Before—Unfav. After 9 88.89) 95 49 7755) "04 58.) оз *96 


after, the evidence indicates a decided tend- 
ency for this group to yield generally poorer 
retention than either of the groups in which 
opinions were favorable after the communi- 
cation. However, a comparison between the 
two categories in which after-opinions were 
unfavorable reveals an advantage in retention 
for the instances in which the before-opinions 
were favorable when compared with the 
instances in which the before-opinions were 


unfavorable.” 


TIt is possible that the instructions introducing the 
recall trial (see the section on "Proccedure") received 
variant interpretations by the students. Instead of trying 
to recall the true or false labels applied by the experi- 
menter to the statements, some students may have re- 
sponded in terms of what they considered the factual 
status of the statements to be. Since there may be some 
ambiguity in the categorization of all the behavior as 
retention responses, it is appropriate to consider the 
qualifying phrase, "under the conditions of this experi- 
ment,” when thinking about these data. 
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Discussion 


The current research had as its major ob- 
jective the verification of two predictions: 
(a) the ‘group given the discounting treat- 
ment would evidence a sleeper effect, and 
(Р) the rate of forgetting of the associations 
would be differentially affected by the Ss’ 
opinions. Both predictions were verified by 
the data. However, some of the results rela- 
tive to the first prediction are in seeming 
disagreement with those of the study by Hov- 
land and Weiss (6). Similarly, a full consid- 
eration of all the findings pertinent to the 
second prediction suggests an extension of 
the hypothesis from which it was derived. ` 

The experimental investigation of Hov- 
land and Weiss confirmed the existence of a 
sleeper effect by showing that communica- 
tions ostensibly written by untrustworthy 
sources produced a greater net opinion-change 
after one month than immediately after, 
while the effect of those whose sources were 
regarded as trustworthy was less after one 
month than immediately after. This general 
result of a delayed enhancement of the effect 
of a communication is in line with the find- 
ings of the War Department study (5). In 
the present research, however, the effect of 

the communication on both experimental 

groups is greatest immediately after and 
decreases with the passage of time. A sleeper 
effect is evidenced only as a differential loss 
in the effectiveness of the communication 
from the immediate to the later retest periods. 

The theory proposed by the previous in- 
vestigators in explanation of the phenomenon 
is based on the presumed interactive influence 
on opinions of the learning and acceptance 
of communicated material. If the content is 
both learned and accepted, the maximum 
effect would probably be evidenced at once. 

If, however, a discounting motive interfering 
with acceptance of the learned content were 
aroused, the initial effect on opinions would 
be lowered. A delayed increment would 
occur if, with the passage of time, the inter- 
fering influence were decreased at a more 
rapid rate than the forgetting of the content 
on which the opinions are based. For the 
reduction in the extent of opinion-change due 
to forgetting of the content would be more 
than offset by the removal of the interference 
associated with the discounting factor. The 
hypothesis of a more rapid differential loss for 
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the interference than for the content is re- 
quired to explain the increment. Not so 
apparent, however, is the unstated assumption 
that the time of opinion retest must coincide 
with the full or near maximum removal of 
the inhibiting influence in order to show em- 
pirically the increased effect of the communi- 
cation after an interval of time. With the 
full removal of the interference, the con- 
tinued forgetting of-content would depress 
the retamed effectiveness of the communica- 
tion. Consequently, if the second after-ques- 
tionnaire were given a while after the 
optimum point had passed, the retained 
opinion-change evidenced then could be less 
than that shown initially. 

In the Hoyland and Weiss experiment, the 
discounting factor was bound up with the 
reading of the communication. In the cur- 
rent one, this factor was introduced after the 
learning was completed and was imparted by 
a very brief countercommunication. It is not 
unlikely that, under the latter procedure, the 
discounting influence is more weakly asso- 
ciated with the content and consequently 
more rapidly dissociated than under the 
former condition. Accordingly, the delayed- 
opinion retest may have come sometime after 
complete recovery from the interference, 
resulting in data of the form reported here.’ 

A broader interpretation of the basic theory 
can be made which may link the sleeper 
effect to other phenomena. The primary 
condition needed for obtaining at a later time 
the response expected initially to a communi- 
cation (stimuli) is a conflict between motives 
to accept (approach) and reject (avoid), with 
the former somewhat stronger than the lat- 
ter. Any condition which arouses at the 
outset this conflict of motives can give rise 
to a delayed effect with the passage of time. 
In adults subject to cross-pressures in complex 
social psychological situations, this may pro- 
duce initially a delay of decision (7) or 
instability of decision (3). On a perceptual- 
judgmental level, it may inhibit the con- 

8 The critical factor in this analysis is the time needed 
for the full removal of the discounting influence. The 
explanation depends on the assumption that the tem- 
poral interval varies with the strength of the association 
between the interference and the content. However, the 
magnitude of the interference must also be considere 
as a determinant of the temporal interval. For a discus: 
sion of this factor as a possible explanation of the differ- 


ence between the empirically obtained forms of the 
sleeper effect, see Weiss (16). 
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= vergence toward a norm being established in 
а group situation (то). The later expression 
of the response inhibited by the conflict is, 
however, dependent on the strengthening of 
the acceptance motive over the rejecting one. 
This may be obtained by increasing the 
“strength of the former or reducing the influ- 
ence of the latter. In the experiments on the 
sleeper effect carried out to date, a passive 
variation of the second of these methods has 
been employed. In future research, controlled 
procedures could be actively employed to 
‘shift the balance of motives in one opinion 
direction or the other. A testable implication 
of this analysis is that a delayed “boomerang” 
effect would occur, if consequent to the 
arousal of a conflict condition the rejecting 
Motive were greatly strengthened. 

A definite relation between opinions and 
retention of the related associations is found. 
Previous studies have indicated that forget- 
ting of the content proceeds more rapidly 
When opinions are in conflict with the view- 
"point of the communication than when they 
аге in agreement (4, 11, 15). This result is 
verified by the present investigation; for the 
instances of favorable opinion before and 
after show a consistently better retention of 
the statement-label associations than do those 
of unfavorable opinion before and after. 
This difference appears shortly after the com- 
-munication is given and increases with the 
passage of time. 

| investigations reported in the litera- 
ture did not deal with the effect on retention 
X changes in opinion, ie, when the addi- 
tional motives, derived from opinions, change 
as а result of the communication from the 
learning to the retention situation. Conse- 
quently, no distinction was made between the 
Possible significance for retention of the rela- 
tion between the content and before-opinions, 
аз well as after-opinions. On the basis of the 
results of the present study, it seems reason- 
to propose the following extension of the 
‘Seneral theory: The rate of forgetting of the 
‘Content of a communication is affected by 
me interacting influence of initial and conse- 
quent opinions. The research hypothesis 
Telated to this broad statement would contain 
the following assertion: The retention of 
learned content is aided by favorable before- 
after-opinions and adversely affected by 
Unfavorable after-opinions. Under the con- 
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ditions of this experiment, with acquisition 
strongly supported by a motive not derived 
from opinions, a favorable before-opinion 
seems to impart a somewhat better “retentive- 
ness” value to the associations than does an 
unfavorable before-opinion. However, a 
favorable after-opinion gives a very decided 
advantage in retention over an unfavorable 
one; and this advantage is of much more 
significance than the effect derived from the 
before-opinion. 


SUMMARY 


т. A communication on the effects of smok- 
ing, in the form of a learning experiment, 
was presented to three groups of high school 
students (N—228). The students were 
taught to associate the fact label of “true” or 
“false” with each of eight statements. After 
the learning was completed, one group was 
given a brief countercommunication discount- 
ing the truth value of the learned associations. 
Another group of Ss underwent a new learn- 
ing sequence in which they were to associate 
the same statements with the names of colors. 
The third group received no additional treat- 
ment. An opinion questionnaire was admin- 
istered to all Ss at least 10 days before the 
experimental sessions. Opinion changes were 
assessed immediately after the communica- 
tion, three weeks after, and six weeks after. 
Different subgroups of Ss from each of the 
treatment groups were retested at each of 
these intervals. A retention trial was also 
included at each of the after-questionnaire 
periods, so that the extent of forgetting of the 
statement-label associations could be deter- 
mined. A group of control Ss (N=114) 
took the before-questionnaire at the same 
time as the experimental Ss, and a different 
subgroup was retested at each of the three 
postexperimental intervals. 

2. Acquisition of the associations is found 
not to differ among the experimental sub- 
groups. Also, the experimental treatments 
do not produce a general difference in the 
students’ retention of the statement-label 
combinations. Consequently, the two non- 
discounted groups were combined for the 
remaining analyses. j 

3. When compared with the before-after 
changes in opinion evidenced by the control 
Ss, the experimental groups show a significant 
immediate and retained change in over-all 
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opinion. The differences in extent of opin- 
ion-change between the discounted and non- 
discounted subgroups approach significance 
only for’ the immediate after-test interval. 

4. The loss of the effectiveness of the com- 
munication, as determined by an analysis of 
mean change-scores, is shown to be signifi- 
cantly less for the discounted group than for 
the nondiscounted one by the six-week inter- 
val An analysis based on the individual 
opinion items also reveals that by the six- 
week period, the discounted group shows less 
of a loss in opinion-change on each of the 
questions than does the nondiscounted group. 
Thus, a sleeper effect is demonstrated as a 
consequent of the variation of experimental 
treatments. 

5. Retention of the statement-label associ- 
ations is found to be affected differentially by 
the relation between before- and after-opin- 
ions and the viewpoint expressed by the com- 
munication. The data reveal the following 
ascending order of opinion conditions mak- 
ing for better retention: opinions unfavorable 
to the content before and after; opinions 
favorable before but unfavorable after; and 
finally, at the same high relative level of 
advantage, those favorable after whether 
initially favorable or unfavorable. 
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emphasized the relationships between 
‘personality structure and social atti- 
des, The most extensive of these studies, 
е California study of the Authoritarian 
Per. ality (1), delineated the differences in 
ersonality between individuals high and low 
thoritarianism as measured by specially 
isttucted attitude scales. Authoritarian 
es have been described as rigid, 
е, repressed, conforming, stereo- 
their thinking, and intolerant of 
uity; whereas liberal, nonauthoritarian 
viduals have been described as flexible, 
ive, and having greater capacity for 
interpersonal relationships. 
California findings were based on re- 
to questionnaires, clinical interviews, 
rojective-test materials. Interpersonal 
onships of the subjects (Ss) were never 
ly observed. Yet it seems logical to 
t the understanding of the authori- 
"individual's dynamics would be broad- 
ЧЁ there were further data concerning 
tual social behavior. 
le basis of the descriptions of the 
itarian and nonauthoritarian personali- 
rtain predictions about social behavior 
саа be made. Thus it would seem that the 
аш oritarian individual would not be keenly 
€ of the emotional and social attitudes of 
with whom he has brief and casual 
Since he cannot tolerate ambiguity, 
uthoritarian individual tends to think of 
le in rigidly stereotyped categories such 
ойр or outgroup membership. His 
Security is dependent on his ingroup 
and loss of such status is threatening. 
rception of others is restricted because 
selective inattention to those behaviors 
h might set him apart from the ingroup. 
$ approach to others is conventional, non- 
alized, and essentially lacking in in- 
In a social situation with a member of 
‘group he maintains his security by 


) ENT social psychological studies have | 
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assuming that the values and attitudes of 
others are similar to his own. 

The nonauthoritarian personality, on the 
other hand, has less need to perceive similarity 
between his own and others' values and atti- 
tudes. His reactions to others will be more 
highly individualized and his evaluations 
more objective. Therefore, he will be better 
equipped to use subtle personality cues and 
make more personalized, insightful assess- 
ments of the attitudes and values of others. 

The present study is designed to investigate 
the accuracy with which authoritarian and 
nonauthoritarian individuals are able to esti- 
mate each other's real attitudes. Our hy- 
pothesis is that, after a period of social inter- 

“action between an authoritarian and a non- 


authoritarian person, the authoritarian will _ 


perceive the other person as being like him- 
self in social and emotional attitudes, whereas 
the nonauthoritarian individual will perceive 
the other person more accurately.’ Specifi- 
cally, the authoritarian individual will in- 
accurately judge a nonauthoritanian to be 
authoritarian, while the nonauthoritarian will 
judge the authoritarian accurately, i.e, he will 
judge him to be authoritarian. 


PROCEDURE 


Authoritarian and nonauthoritarian populations 
were selected from a group of 276 students in the 
introductory psychology course at the Ohio State 
University who had responded to a questionnaire 
which was presented as “a survey of students’ feel- 
ings about themselves and important topics.” Ac- 
tually the questionnaire consisted of a randomly 
ordered presentation of 28 items from the F scale, 
a scale published in the Authoritarian Personality 


(x) and designed to measure "potential for fas-` 


cism” or authoritarianism, and 30 items from the 
Minnesota  Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI). The majority of the MMPI items in- 
volved recognition of one's own psychological in- 
adequacies, hostility toward parents, and general 


1]t should be clearly noted that the present hypothesis 
applies only to members of the majority group. Authori- 
tarian personalities would undoubtedly judge minority 
group members to have attitudes different from their 
own. А 
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interests. Although Ss were told that they were 
answering the questionnaire anonymously, they 


could be identified by date of birth, religion, and- 


major field, all of which were entered on the 
questionnaire. The Ss were instructed to indicate 
their degree of agreement or disagreement with 
each item (from +3 to —3). 

Of all those answering the questionnaire, the до 
students who received the highest F scores (the 
authoritarian or high group) and the до who re- 
ceived the lowest F scores (the nonauthoritarian 
or low group) were selected as Ss for the experi- 
ment. The cut-off points for the high and low 
groups were 119 and 79, respectively, points 
equidistant from the mean for the total population 
of 276, which was 99.06, Because of scheduling 
difficulties and the elimination of Ss who belonged 
to minority groups, the actual sample was re- 
duced to 27 high and 27 low Ss, 12 men and 15 
women in each group. 

The experimental situation was a social one in 
which a high S was paired with a low S of the 
same sex and the pair was instructed to carry on 
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of how his partner would respond to the question- 
naire were obtained. Actual and estimated (ас 
tributed-to-the-partner) F scale scores were obtained 
by adding a constant of 4 to the value which had 
been assigned to each F item, e.g., a —1 response to 
an item was scored 3, a +2 response was scored 6. 


RzsuLTS 


In order to test our hypotheses with respect 
to the perception of,social attitudes, lows' 
estimates of highs’ responses to the F scale 
were compared with highs’ estimates of lows’ 
responses to the F items. If the hypothesis 
is to be substantiated, highs should judge lows 
inaccurately, i.e., they should predict that they 
would be high in F; while lows, being more 
accurate in their predictions, should judge the 
highs to be high. 

Two methods of analyzing the data were 
employed. Table x presents the results of the 


TABLE 1 


Means AND SicMAs or ACTUAL AND Estimatep F Scores ror THE Ніон AND Low Grours 


ACTUAL ACTUAL Esr.* Esr.* ; 
Gone Mean ' SIGMA MEAN SIGMA dif й А 
Highs (N=27) 129.26 9.34 124.19 11.08 5.07 1.79 10 
Lows (N=27) 66.52 11.15 99.81 21.88 33.29 7.05 <.01 


* Score attributed to the group by their partners. 


a 20-minute discussion of radio, television, and 
movies, In order to disguise the purpose of the 
experiment, 55 were told that they were selected 
to participate in an experiment investigating the 
nature of social interaction between people meeting 
for the first time, The experimenter (E) remained 
in the room while the conversation was in progress 
to insure that the Ss did not digress from the 
assigned topics. All Ss complied with the instruc- 
tions and almost without exception were able to 
maintain a running conversation without sustained 
, pauses. 

After the termination of the conversation, each 
S was taken to a separate room and again given 
the questionnaire. This time, however, he was 
instructed to play a role and to respond to the 
questionnaire as he felt the other subject with 
whom he had just been speaking would respond 
to it, There were no indications that the Ss knew 
that the second administration of the questionnaire 
was related to the first administration. 

Thus, at the end of the experiment, each S 
had responded to the same questionnaire twice. 
The first questionnaire contained his own responses 
to the items, and from it his actual F score and the 
responses to the MMPI items were determined. 
Completing the second questionnaire involved a 
kind of role playing, and from it each S’s judgments 
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first method of analysis which compares the 
actual mean scores of the high and low 
groups with the mean scores attributed to 
them by their partners in the experiment. 
Table x makes it clear that the difference 
between the highs’ actual mean score and their 
mean estimate of the lows’ score is not sta- 
tistically significant. In short, the highs do 
not perceive the lows as having attitudes 
significantly different from their own. The 
lows, on the other hand, estimate the highs’ 
mean score to be significantly higher than 
their own, but also sifinificantly lower than 
the highs’ actual mean score? This analysis 
of the data may be said to give limited sup- 
port to our hypothesis: the highs inaccurately 
perceived the lows as having high scores. The 
lows accurately perceived the highs as being 
higher than themselves, but did not see them 
as being as high as they actually were. The 
2 The difference between the highs’ actual mean score 


І е mean score attributed to them by the lows 
yielded а ¢ value of 6.44, significant beyond the .от level- 


| mean score attributed to the highs by the 
| lows was 99.81, which approximated the mean 
score for the reference group of 276 subjects. 
“Th the second analysis of the data, each 
estimated score was classified into one of the 
three following categories: (2) accurate (esti- 
mated score was in the same category as the 
actual score, ie. the low’s estimate of the 

igh’s responses was such that the high’s total 
‘score was 119 or over, and the high's judg- 
ments of the low’s responses gave the low a 
‘total F score of 79 or below); (2) middle 
| (the estimated score fell in the middle range, 
80 to 118); (c) inaccurate (in his role tak- 
ing, the low’s estimates of the high gave the 
_ high a total score of 79 or below and thus 
_ placed him in the low category, and, con- 

versely, the high's estimates of the low placed 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER or Accurate, MIDDLE, AND INACCURATE 
Juvements or F Scores Mane sy Hicus Амр Lows. 


Group 


ACCURATE MippLe INACCURATE 
ү” High ° т 26 
|... Low 13 5 


Eas. 2 


the low in the high category). Table 2 
НО. shows the distributions of accurate, inaccu- 
| tate, and middle estimates made by the highs 
and lows, 
„The chi-square test applied to this table 
Yields a chi-square value of 33.5, which is sig- 
j nificant beyond the .or level and indicates 
h the extremely large proportion of inaccurate 
| Ssumates on the part of the high group. In 
à sense, however, the table gives only a partial 
| tion of the hypothesis since, although 
2% of the 27 highs predicted inaccurately, only 
9 of the lows predicted accurately. On the 
"other hand, only one of the highs estimated a 
low to be in a lower category than he was 
imself, whereas 22 of the 27 lows estimated 
highs to be in a higher category than they 
Were themselves, 
| Responses to the MMPI items were ana- 
zed to determine whether the lows could 


Ess the responses of their high partners to 
uld 


/ 


item more accurately than the highs 
assess those of their low partners. If 


ake more accurate appraisals of the re- 


res PERCEPTIONS OF AUTHORITARIANS AND NoNAUTHORITARIANS 


ur hypothesis is valid, lows should, in fact, - 
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sponses of the highs than highs make of the 
responses of the lows. The estimate for an 
item was considered to be accurate when the 
sign preceding the estimate was the'same as 
the sign preceding the actual response, e.g, 
an estimate of —т was considered to be in 
agreement with an actual response of —3. 

Chi-square analyses revealed that the lows 
predicted the responses of the highs signifi- 
cantly better than the highs predicted the 
responses of the lows on the following four 
items: 

My hardest battles are with myself. 

I am certainly lacking in self confidence, 

I like poetry, 

Most people make friends because friends are 
likely to be useful to them. 


In the case of only one item (It makes me 
uncomfortable to put on a stunt at a party 
even when others are doing the same sort of 
things. were the highs more accurate esti- 
maters than the lows. In 25 of the 30 items 
there were no significant differences between 
the prediction accuracies of the two groups. 
Although the number of discriminating items 
is too small to permit any definitive state- 
ments, there seems to be a trend in a direction 
consistent with our hypothesis. 


Discussion 


The over-all results generally support the 
major hypothesis of this study: nonauthori- 
tarian individuals do, in fact, make more 
accurate judgments about authoritarians than 
authoritarians do about nonauthoritarians. 
The study also yields further data substantiat- 
ing some of the other findings of the investi- 
gation of the Authoritarian Personality (1). 
The present findings, like those of the Cali- 
fornia investigation, indicate that, as groups, 
the authoritarians are much more homo- 
geneous than the nonauthoritarians, who 
show a great deal of variability. Thus the 
high group shows almost complete unanimity 
in the inaccurate assessments of their partners, 
whereas the judgments of the low group are 
distributed over the accurate, middle, and 
inaccurate categories of judgment. 

The present investigation gives additional 
information on the restricted nature of the 
authoritarian individual’s social perceptions. 
Tt has been pointed out that these individuals 
tend to project their own hostile and other 
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repressed, unacceptable impulses onto minor- 
ity groups—a kind of behavior which Cam- 
eron (2) has called “disowning projection.” 
The present data seem to indicate another 
and equally important aspect of their social 
behavior: the attribution of their own opin- 
ions, attitudes, and characteristics to other 
members of the ingroup. Cameron has labeled 
this mechanism “assimilative projection.” 

Both these mechanisms may be interpreted 

in the light of the highs’ inability to tolerate 
ambiguity. Ambiguity, and thus anxiety, 
are reduced by a rigid dichotomization, which 
minimizes individual differences and evalu- 
ates people only in terms of their ingroup or 
outgroup memberships. The highs’ strong 
need to identify with an ingroup of superior 
status results in perceptual distortions which 
exaggerate and extend the similarities be- 
tween themselves and their peers. On the 
other hand, their strong need to deny their 
hostile tendencies results in another kind of 
perceptual distortion, the exaggeration of 
differences between themselves and members 

‚ of minority groups with whom they feel no 
identification at all. 

It is felt that the present study demonstrates 
how hypotheses about interpersonal behavior 
may be derived from clinically obtained infor- 
mation and how the testing of these hypothe- 
ses may broaden our understanding of the 

 interrelationships between personality and 
social behavior. A valuable extension of the 
present study would employ a similar experi- 
mental situation in which lows would be 
paired with lows and highs would be paired 
with highs. If our hypothesis is correct, the 
judgments yielded in these situations would 
be accurate, i.e. lows.would judge lows to be 
low and highs would judge highs to be high. 
This would be the only instance in which 


accurate estimates by the highs would be 
predicted. 


SUMMARY 


This study was designed. to test the hy- 
pothesis that authoritarians, because of their 
lack of insight into others and their need to 
consider themselves members of the ingroup 
would perceive nonauthoritarian peers to 
have attitudes and personality characteristics 
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similar to their own. Nonauthoritarians, on 
the other hand, being more insightful and 
more individualized in their approaches to 
others, would judge authoritarians accurately 
with respect to attitudes and personality 
characteristics. ы 

In order to test this hypothesis, 27 pairs of 
Ss, each consisting of an authoritarian and a 
nonauthoritarian, were placed in а social 
situation and instructed to discuss the neutral 
topics di radio, television, and movies. Each 
S had previously responded to a questionnaire 
consisting of the F scale and 30 items from 
the MMPI. After the discussion was com- 
pleted, each S was again given the question- 
naire, but this time he was instructed to 
respond to it as he felt the other S with whom 
he had just been speaking would respond to 
it. Thus we were able to compare: (а) lows’ 
(nonauthoritarians) actual responses and F 
scores and their estimates of highs’ (authori- 
tarians) responses and F scores; (4) highs’ 
actual responses and F scores and their esti- 
mates of lows’ responses and F scores. 

Analyses of the data revealed: 

1. Highs did not perceive lows as having 
F scores significantly different from their 
own. 

2. Lows estimated highs’ F scores to be 
significantly higher than their own, but lower 
than the highs’ actual scores. 

3. When F score estimates were classified 
as accurate, middle, or inaccurate, 26 of the 
27 highs made inaccurate estimates of the 
lows, while only five lows made inaccurate 
estimates of the highs. : 

4. In the cases of four of the 30 MMPI 
items, lows made more accurate assessments 
of the responses of highs than highs made of 
the responses of lows. In the case of only 
one item was the situation reversed. 

The over-all results generally support the 
hypothesis that nonauthoritarians make more 
accurate judgments about authoritarians than 
authoritarians do about nonauthoritarians. 
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THE ATTITUDES 


His investigation was designed to deter- 
mine if the attitudes of the mothers of 
schizophrenics toward child ®ehavior 
j r from the attitudes of the mothers of 
_ nonschizophrenics. 
_ The male schizophrenics, whose mothers 
are the subject of this study, are veterans of 
orld War П, hospitalized at УА installa- 
tions at Northport, Long Island, and the 
‘Bronx, hospitals which serve the New York 
area, 


МЕтнор 


The results are based on material obtained 
igh an attitude survey of a “disguised-struc- 
type (2). This attitude survey contains 139 
í "pertaining to child rearing. The items are 
} worded in the form of stereotypes, such as “A 
child should be seen and not heard." Shoben (то) 
und that such an instrument was disarming be- 
1 Use of the disguised nature of the items, while 
| allowing for a projection of opinion. At the same 
fime the test is structured and provides for re- 
Sponses on an objective basis. Responses to each 
are made on a four-point scale: strongly agree 
( ), E = (a), mildly disagree (d), strongly 


The attitude survey was administered to тоо 
m ers of male schizophrenics and to a control 
Up ОЁ roo mothers of male nonschizophrenics. 
.. The control group was selected from among the 
| mothers Visiting general medical patients at the 
lie 'A Hospital in the Bronx, women’s auxiliaries of 
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veterans’ organizations, volunteer groups, and from 
private contacts. None of the sons of the control 
Ss had a history of hospitalization for mental ill- 
ness, according to the mothers. The control group 
is comparable to the experimental group with re- 
spect to age, religion, education, socioeconomic 
status, and age of sons, 

The mean age of the mothers in the experimental 
group is 55.7 years, and that of the mothers in the 
control group is 54.9 years, 

The experimental and the control groups each 
have 35 Catholic, 35 Jewish, and 30 Protestant Ss. 

The mothers in both groups are predominantly 
of grammar school educational background (50 
experimental and 47 control) with the bulk of the 
remaining members in both groups at the high 
school level (37 experimental and 43 control), 
Two in each group went to college; twelve had 
no formal education (7 experimentals and 5 con- 
trols); seven were “unreported” (4 experimentals 
and 3 controls). : 

As an index of socioeconomic status, occupation 
of husband was employed. There were rr pro- 
fessionals in each group, 19 proprietors and managers 
in the experimental group and 26 in the control 
group; 12 clerks and kindred workers in the ex- 
perimentals and тт in the controls; 30 skilled 
workers in the experimentals and 28 in the con- 
trols; with the rest divided fairly evenly between 
skilled and unskilled workers. 

The mean age of the schizophrenic sons was 29 
years and the sons of the controls averaged 28 
years. The mean numbers of children in both 
groups approximated three children per family. 


RELATED STUDIES 


The influence of parents on a child’s mental 
health, originally stressed by Freud (3, pp. 
80-81) and recently emphasized by Sulli- . 
van (12), is now widely accepted. Speaking 
from his experience as a psychiatrist during 
World War Il, Strecker (11), for example, 
found that the mental health of many soldiers 
was jeopardized by the attitude of his “Mom.” 

In a series of 45 unselected case histories of 
schizophrenics, Kasanin, Knight, and Sage 
reported (7) that maternal overprotection or 
rejection was present in 60 per cent of the 
cases (rejection was present in only two 
cases). 

Studying the personalities of 25 mothers 
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through the method of repeated interview, 
Tietze (13) concluded that the mothers were 
generally overanxious, obsessive, and domi- 
neering. ° She felt that the subtly dominating 
mother was particularly dangerous to the 
child, because the child was left with no 
opportunity to express aggressive feelings 
openly. 

Gerard and Siegel (5) examined the family 
background of schizophrenics through anam- 
neses collected from 71 parents and relatives. 
"They found the parents to be immature with 
a poor marital relationship; and that the child 
was often exposed to markedly overprotective 
attitudes. 

In contrast to Gerard and Siegel, Prout and 
White (8) found little difference between the 
life histories of 25 mothers of male schizo- 
phrenics and the life histories of the mothers 
of 25 nonschizophrenic males. They concluded 
from Rorschach data, however, that the 
mothers of the schizophrenics tended to com- 
pensate for their own life disappointments 
by living through their sons rather than hav- 
ing an independent life of their own. 

There is then evidence for a pathological 
familial influence in the lives of schizo- 
phrenics. Of course, those who adhere to an 

organic or hereditary explanation of schizo- 
phrenia can maintain that a constitutional 
weakness in the child makes itself apparent 
in the form of a sickly child. The overpro- 
tective attitudes often attributed to the 
mothers of schizophrenics are then interp- 
тегей as a reaction to a basic inferiority in the 
child (6). On the other hand, those who 
have a psychogenic bias can insist that the 
mother’s attitudes are projected onto the child 
because of her own unconscious needs, re- 
gardless of the physical and psychological 
makeup of the child (4, 9). Fromm-Reich- 
mann (4) has coined the term  "schizo- 
phrenogenic mother" to describe the mother 
who has such an injurious effect on her child 
as to cause him to become schizophrenic; and 
Rosen (9) has sought the origins of the 
schizophrenic pattern in the relations between 
mother and child, especially searching for 
those feelings of the mother which convey 
rejection. 

Without attempting to confront these 
crucial questions concerning the etiology of 
schizophrenia, it is the purpose in this study 
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to ascertain in some measure whether or not 
a characteristic set of attitudes concerning the 
rearing of children can be attributed to the 
mothers of schizophrenics. 


REesutts 


The two groups’ responses to the 139 items 
of the attitude survey were compared, item 
by item, by means of, the chi-square model, 
Of the 139 iterhs, 67 proved significant at the 
.05 level’ of confidence or better. The 139 
items, grouped by significance level, are pre- 
sented in Table т. In al instances of signifi- 
cant items, the mothers of schizophrenics 
more frequently agreed with the item than 
did the mothers of nonschizophrenics. 

To determine if the differences in attitudes 
assume identifiable patterns, the 67 significant 
items were classified by four judges (clinical 
psychologists) into three preconceived clus- 
ters. These clusters were obtained from the 
Fels Institute’s longitudinal research apprais- 
ing parental behavior (1, pp. 4-5). These 


three clusters are as follows: 


1. The measures of control the parent employs. 
This continuum extends from the parent who is 
restrictive and coercive, allowing the child little 
freedom of choice or range of activity, to the 
parent who is lax, ineffectual, unable to control 
the child. Between: these two extremes is the 
parent who allows the child freedom but who is 
capable of asserting authority when and where 
desired. 

2. The intellectual objectivity of the parent. The 
objective parent is rational rather than emotional 
in his behavior. Regardless of his acceptance or 
hostility, his overt behavior is largely governed by 
what he consciously decides is an appropriate 
policy. The emotional parent, in contrast, is unable 
to divorce his behavior from his immediate mood 
and consequently directly expresses his emotional 
attitude in his behavior, be it friendly or antago- 
nistic. Ё 

3. The warmth of the parent-child relationship. 
A warm home is one in which the parent genuinely 
likes and enjoys the child, finds contact with him 
rewarding and pleasant, is appreciative and ap- 
proving of the child’s personality—in short, is 
“acceptant” in the conventional sense of the term. 
The position of the home varies on this continuum 
from excessive’ devotion through casual enjoyment 
and cool detachment down through vigorous hos- 
tility. 

Some of the 67 significant items were found 
to apply to more than one of these cate- 


gories: 16 items overlapped; 7 items remained 
unclassified. The following is a tabulation 
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x3.Children should be taken to and from school 
— until the age of eight just to make sure there are 
mo accidents. 1 
18. А mother should make it her business to know 
“everything her children are thinking. 
Tf children are quiet for a little while a mother 
should immediately find out -what they are think- 
ing about. * 
—32.Children should not annoy parents witt» their un- 
"important problems. ` 
33. А devoted mother has no time for social life. 
35. А watchful mother can keep her child out of all 
accidents. 
40. Playing too much with a child will spoil him. 
43.A parent must never make mistakes in front of 
the child. 

“51, Parents should sacrifice everything for their children. 
54. When the father punishes a child for no good 
reason the mother should take the child's side. 

64. А mother has to suffer much and say little. 
8r. Most children are toilet trained by 15 months of 


age. 

тог. Children who take part in sex play become sex 
criminals when they grow up. 

115.A child should not plan to enter any occupation 
that his parents don't, approve of. 

“121, Too much affection will make a child a “softie.” 


Ў or LEVEL 
о. Answering questions about sex is embarrassing and 
... unnecessary. 
22: А son is usually like the mother and a daughter 
€ the father. 


- 23. Punishing a child is a father's job. 
729. It is all right for a mother to sleep with a child be- 
Cause it gives him a feeling of being loved and 
-— wanted, 
30. А good way to get children to obey is by giving 
__ them presents or promising them treats. 
47. Spanking a child does more good than harm. 
57.Most children are able to talk by the age of 12 
months, 
58: There's little thanks or pleasure in raising children. 
т. Parents ought to close their eyes to their children's 


@. Опе reason that it's sad to see children grow. up 
ЫЛ 89 they need you more when they аге 
les, 
166. Children should not be punished for doing any- 
g they've seen their parents do. 0 
67. Boys should never be allowed to play with dolls 
and carriages, 
71. The sooner a child learns to walk the better he's 
... been trained. 
175.1 is not the duty of the parent to teach the 
child about sex. 
тїт. Some children are just naturally bad. 
112. Babies are more fun than older children. 
П 117, А good child will never allow his parents to go 
_, © а home when they grow too old. 
118.4 good mother should shelter her child from life's 
b little difficulties. 


Arrrrupes ов Мотневѕ ов MALE SCHIZOPHRENICS 
TABLE 1 


Trems SIGNIFICANTLY DIFFERENTIATING MOTHERS ОР SCHIZOPHRENICS FROM MOTHERS or NoNscHIZOPHRENICS 
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123. A child should never keep a secret from this parents. 
131.Children seven years of age are really too young 
to spend summers away from home in a camp. 
135. Mothers should have vacations away from their 

children, 
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14. After punishing a child a parent naturally wants 
to make up for it by giving him everything he 
wants, 

27. A mother should never be separated from her child. 

37.Every parent has a favorite child. 

41. Children need some of the natural meanness taken 
out of them. 

50. А mother should shower her child with praise at 
all times. 

53.105 better to have a boy than a girl. 

73. Most children should have more discipline than 
they get. 

90.It is better for children to play at home than to 
visit other children. 

96. A child will develop a better character if he works 
after school instead of playing. 

108. If children are to grow up and get somewhere in 
life they must be continuously kept after. 

тто. А young child should be protected from hearing 
about sex. 

116.A child should not be allowed to play in the living 
room. 

125. When an infant doesn’t like a certain food the 
mother should stop feeding it to him. 
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4. When a child won't eat you should tell him how 
nicely other children eat. 
9.Children will neglect their schoolwork if parents 
don't keep after them. 
то. Quiet children are much nicer than little chatter- 
boxes. 
12. The least a child can do for his parents when he 
grows up is to take care of them in their old age. 
25. А good child doesn’t fight with other children, 
45.Sex is one of the greatest problems a parent has 
with children. 
69.Children should do nothing without the consent 
of their parents. 
74. Whenever a child is slow in dressing the parent 
should do it for him. 
8o. A child's friends usually do more harm than good. 
104.No person should get married before the age of 


25. 

106. It is best to give children the idea that their parents 
have no faults. 

107. А child shouldn't be allowed to see his parents 
completely undressed. 

127.1t is wicked for children to disobey their parents. 

130. А child should be weaned away from the bottle 
or breast as soon as possible. 

132. Strict discipline develops a fine strong character, 

134. Children should always be punished for being bad. 

138. Children who always obey grow up to be the best 
adults. 

139. Too much freedom will make a child wild. 
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of the number of items in each of the three 
clusters employed: 


т. Measures of Control (39 items) * 
а. lax and ineffectual, 6 
b. restrictive and coercive, 33 
. 2. Intellectual Objectivity (14 items) 5 
a, rational, 8 
b. emotional, 6 
.3. Warmth of the Relationship (25 items) 6 
а. excessive devotion, 13 
b. cool detachment, 1o 
с. vigorous hostility, 2 
4. Unclassified (7 items) 


Judging from their numerical distribution, 
the mothers of schizophrenics as a group can 
be characterized as being mainly restrictive 
in their attitudes as to methods of controlling 
children. Lax and ineffectual attitudes are 
also present, but to a much lesser extent, and 
are outnumbered by the restrictive items 

1 
33 to 6. 

The mother of the schizophrenic believes 
in allowing a child no freedom or choice of 
activity and in prescribing and carefully 
channeling his behavior (items 13, 35, 69, 74). 
She frowns on friends and sex play and be- 
lieves in keeping sexual information from 
him (items 80, 9o, 101, 110). She feels it is 
a mother's duty to know everything that the 
child is thinking (items 18, 20, 123). This 
pervasively restrictive attitude extends into 
adulthood (items 12, 104, 108). Although 
she believes in stricter discipline, it is only for 
purposes of restricting behavior; lax methods 
are evidently approved if they gain desired 
ends (items 29, 30, 6r). 

The cluster of intellectual objectivity is 
composed of a rational or deliberate approach, 
on the one hand, and an emotional or im- 
pulsive one, on the other. The judges rated 
eight and six items, respectively, into these 
categories. This cluster was difficult to define 
‚„ * The numbers of these items are as follows: lax and 
ineffectual: 23, 29, 3% 47, 61, 125; restrictive and coer- 
cive: 4, 9, 12, 13, 18, 20, 25, 35, 41, 67, 69, 71, 73, 
74; 80, 90, 96, тот, 164, 107, 108, 110, CAE E 
123, 127, 130, 131, 132, 134, 138, 139. 

“Item numbers under "rational": 40, 43, 57, 71, 81, 
96, 121, 138; under "emotional": 14, 29, 54, 62, 65, 126. 

9 "Excessive devotion" item numbers: 13, 27, 29, 33, 
35, 50, 51, 54, 62, 112, V 131, 135; “cool detach- 
ment": то, 19, 32, 40, 75, 96, 111, 121, 5 “vigor- 
ous hostility": 4r, ud бЕр ea es 

TA middle point on the Fels Behavior Rating Scale 
exists between these two extremes and is defined as a 
parent who “allows sufficient freedom but is capable of 
asserting authority whenever it is deemed ni d 
nr items were classified into the middle position by the 
judges. 
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for our purposes and the judges had trouble 
in rating. The few items classified into this | 
cluster reflect this difficulty and it is not 
possible to make any definite conclusions. 

The warmth of the relationship consists of 
the following continuum: excessive devotion, 
casual enjoyment, cool detachment, and 
vigorous hostility. The judges placed 25 
items into the warmth cluster and identified 
13 as indicating excessive devotion, none as 
casual enjoyment, 10 as cool detachment, and 
2 as vigorous hostility. If casual enjoyment 
is taken as a center point, there are 13 items 
to one side of it and 12 to the other. 

These mothers as a group thought that “a 
devoted mother has no time for social life” 
(item 33), but that “children should not 
annoy their parents with their unimportant 
problems” (item 32). They thought that “a 
mother should shower her child with praise 
at all times” (item 50), but that it was not 
desirable to play too much with a child as 
it would spoil him (item 40). They felt that 
"it's sad to see children grow up because they 
need you more when they're babies” (item 
62), and that “quiet children are much nicer 
than little chatterboxes” (item 10). 

The presence of such opposing attitudes as 
devotion and detachment may be pointing up 
the ambivalence of feeling toward their own 
children. 

As far as the design of the study is con- 
cerned, a cross validation was not attempted. 
A replication would be desirable, however, to 
see how many of the significant items would 
repeat themselves, It is possible, for example, 
that about 7 of the 67 items at the .05 level 
or better may be significant by chance alone. 
The author has not been able to obtain a 
suitable population for such a cross vali- 
dation but welcomes the efforts of other 
psychologists who would desire to do such a 
replication. 


SuMMARY 


1.The attitudes of the mothers of schizo- 
phrenics were found to differ from the atti- 


SFor the complete questionnaire used in the study 
and the table of responses of the mothers of schizo- 
phrenics and the mothers of nonschizophrenics, order 
Document 3672 from the American Documentation In- 
stitute, Yo Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C» 
remitting $1.00 for microfilm (images 1 inch high on 
standard 35-mm. motion picture film) or $1.50 for 
Photocopies (6x8 inches) readable without optical aid. 


yel of confidence or better. 

mothers of schizophrenics were 

be mainly restrictive in their con- 
е child. When it came to the 

of the relationship, they exhibited 

of both excessive devotion and cool 
t. 
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N recent years there has been a great in- 
[| crease in articles and books concerning the 
relationship between certain physical dis- 
orders and the personality and background 
of the patients suffering from these illnesses 
(2, 9, 10, 41). These disorders have been 
generally given the title of “psychosomatic” 
implying some sort of relationship between 
the organic illness and some psychological 
processes. 

In this study we wish to determine by 
means of objective psychological tests whether 
there are measurable personality differences 
between two groups of patients suffering 
from diseases usually termed psychosomatic, 
viz. ulcerative colitis and duodenal ulcer; 
and also between each of these groups and 
a third group of patients free of psycho- 
somatic disorders. 

Although the concept of psychosomatic 
medicine is of comparatively recent origin, 
it already includes a large number of condi- 
tions hitherto considered to be primarily 
somatic in origin. Weiss and English (41), 
authors of one of the standard texts on psycho- 
somatic medicine, believe three types of 
patients fall into the psychosomatic category. 
The first group includes those patients who 
have bodily complaints, but do not have any 
definite bodily disease to account for their 
complaints. These are the so-called “func- 
tional” disorders, A second group is made 
up of patients whose symptoms are in part 
dependent upon emotional factors, even 
though organic findings are present, ер, 
organic heart disease. The third category 
includes those diseases, such as asthma, hyper- 
tension, peptic ulcer, and ulcerative colitis, 
in whose etiology psychological factors are 

1The wri j! " e 
the helpful үү ыы p pode: (CREDE 
Dr. Joseph Zubin in formulating and conducting this 
study, which is part of a Ph.D. dissertation at Columbia 
University, Graduate Faculties. He is also indebted to 


Dr. Bernard Locke and Dr. Melvi i i 
kis elvin Kornreich for their 


considered to be of primary, if not crucial, 
importance. lt is from this last category 
that the psychosomatic patients in this study 
have been selected. 

Dunbar (10), Alexander (2), and many 
of the other writers in this field state that 
specific personality patterns are associated 
with each of the disease categories which they 
term psychosomatic, eg, hypertension, 
asthma, peptic ulcer, ulcerative colitis, and 
various cardiovascular disorders. They fur- 
ther state that the personalities of patients in 
each of these disease groups differ in certain 
respects from patients who have different psy- 
chosomatic diseases. Furthermore, they im- 
ply that a person develops a particular type 
of psychosomatic disease because there is 
something about his personality and/or back- 
ground which predisposes him to that par- 
ticular disease rather than to some other. The 
literature abounds with descriptive adjectives, 
often of a very vague and undefined nature, 
of the types of personality found in each of 
these various diseases. However, there have 
been only a few attempts to demonstrate by 
means of psychological tests whether there 
actually exist definite personality traits asso- 
ciated with a given disease category which 
marks this disease off from other categories. 
Kornreich and Krasner in a forthcoming 
article will summarize the results of these 
studies and their relevance to various hy- 
potheses as to the personality concomitants 
associated with these disorders. 

As stated above, the purpose of this study 
is to determine measurable personality dif- 
ferences, if they exist, between two groups 
of patients hospitalized with disease entities 
termed psychosomatic. As a control we have 
also determined whether there are personal- 
ity differences between either of these two 
psychosomatic groups and a group of hospi- 
talized patients who do not at present exhibit 
(and who have never previously exhibited) 
diseases classified as psychosomatic. The per- 
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iu sonality differences which we shall investi- 


| gate are those which appear in the reponses 
of these three groups of patients to an objec- 
tively scored personality inventory, the Guil- 
ford-Martin Factor Inventory. Personality 
differences will be considered to exist when 
the differences in the responses between the 
groups are statistically significant. 

-It may be added that this study is oriented 
toward ascertaining personality differences 
which characterize the present morbi& condi- 
tion of the patients. Such differences may or 
may not have been characteristic of these 
groups prior to their present illness. 


METHOD 
Subjects 

Our subjects (Ss) were three groups of patients 
hospitalized at Halloran VA Hospital. These Ss 
were white males, veterans, native-born, between 
the ages of 20 and 40. All had completed at least 
the eighth grade. This last requirement was 
decided upon to insure an adequate reading ability 
of the inventories and questionnaires used in this 

у. 

Our first group consisted of 30 patients with 
duodenal ulcer as their only medical diagnosis. 
Patients who were diagnosed as having some other 
disease in addition to duodenal ulcer were not 
included in the study in order to insure as uncom- 
Plicated a group of ulcer patients as possible. The 
exact cause of duodenal ulcer is not known despite 
‘Many theories as to etiology, including those of a 
Psychogenic origin (1, 4, 26, 31, 38). Recent pub- 

ned studies containing psychological test results 
(mainly Rorschachs) on ulcer patients have been 
those of Ruesch (38), Modell and Potter (32), 
Osborne and Sanders (36), and Poser (37). 

Our second group consisted of 27 patients with 

‚| medical diagnosis of ulcerative colitis. The 

Patients in this group were free from any other 
major illness. As with duodenal ulcer, the true cause 
Я this illness is unknown despite many and varied 
theories (3, 4, 6, 7, 14, 24, 39, 43). Mahoney (30) 
Jas recently published an article giving Rorschach 
‘data on ulcerative colitis patients. 

The problem of diagnosing duodenal ulcer and 
Ulcerative colitis is a medical one. In this study 
all of the medical diagnoses were made by the 
Same physician, the chief of the gastrointestinal 
Setvice.* A recent study by Moschowitz and 
Roudin (33), on the incidence of various psycho- 
‘Somatic diseases in the same individual, clearly 
Indicated that these two particular disease entities 
ate almost always mutually exclusive in the same 
Individual, 


The third group was composed of 44 patients with 


Wee are grateful for the aid rendered by Dr. H. A. 
ег, Chief of Medical Service, and Dr. Milton Redish, 

of Gastro-intestinal Service, of Halloran Hospital 
obtaining and diagnosing the patients in this study. 


PSYCHOSOMATIC AND NoNPsvcHosoMATIC Patients 
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nonpsychosomatic disorders. These men were hos- 
pitalized either for inguinal hernia or for pilonidal 
cyst, both of which are ailments that have not been. 
considered in the literature to be markedly affected 
by emotional states. Moreover, the patients in this 
group had no histories of psychiatric or psycho- 
somatic disorder. 


Procedure 


It was explained to the patients tested that the 
hospital was interested in finding out certain infor- 
mation about the tests and their uses. All were 
assured that results would be strictly confidential 
and used for the eventual benefit of the patients in 
the hospital. The following battery of tests and 
questionnaires was then administered: 


т. The Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence. Scale, 
Form I (42). This test, clinically the most widely 
used with adults, enabled us to obtain the general 
level of intellectual functioning, 

2. The Guilford-Martin Factor Inventory (STDCR, 
GAMIN, OAgCo) (15-23). This particular inven- 
tory was chosen rather than some other personality 
test for several reasons. First, the items on this 
questionnaire were selected on the basis of a factor 
analysis. Thus this inventory depends upon internal 
factorization rather than on, external psychiatric 
categories, Eysenck (12) has pointed out that the 
statistical work involved in constructing the ques- 
tionnaire “is of a very high standard.” Second, the 
factors obtained by Guilford are similar to those 
obtained in independent studies by Cattell (5), 
Mosier (34), Eysenck (тт), and others (44) who 
have used the factor analytical technique. Finally, 
the Guilford inventory contains 51r items which 
lend themselves to an item analysis. The names 
which Guilford and Martin give to their factors are 
as follows: S (Social Introversion-Extroversion), 
T (Thinking Introversion-Extroversion), D (De- 
pression), C (Cycloid Disposition), R (Rhathymia- 
Impulsiveness), G (General Activity), A (Ascend- 
ance-Submission), M (Masculinity-Femininity), I 
(Inferiority Feelings), N (Nervousness), O (Objec- 
tivity), Co (Cooperativeness), Ag (Agrecableness), 

Studies by Lovell (29) and North (35), as well 
as the fairly high correlations between the factors 
listed by Guilford in his original studies, indicate 
that the factors are not independent. However, for 
the purposes of this study, the 13 original factors 
of Guilford provide definable dimensions in terms 
of which statistical comparisons can be made, 

3. Thurstone Interest Schedule (40). This sched- 
ule was used to provide broad classifications of voca- 
tional interests in general areas. It requires less 
time to administer and is easier to score than longer 
and more complicated inventories. It yields a pro- 
file which represents interests in 10 vocational 
fields: physical science, biological science, compu- 
tational, business, executive, persuasive, linguistic, 
humanitarian, artistic, and musical. 

4. A questionnaire designed to obtain background 
information and attitudes in various areas not 
covered by either the Guilford or Thurstone in- 
ventories. This questionnaire contained 66 items, 
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each with three or more multiple-choice answers, 
depending on the exact nature of the item. Such 
areas as schooling, recreational activities, hobbies, 
smoking and drinking habits, and vocational atti- 
tudes were covered. About one-fourth of the items 
came from a questionnaire devised for use in the 
Armed Services, The remaining items were drawn 
from the literature and covered those activities sup- 
posedly characteristic of these groups. 

5. Since there are some indications in the litera- 
ture of a connection between psychosomatic illness 
and morphological or physical data (8), the height 
and weight of each patient in the study were noted. 

* "These data were obtained from the hospital charts. 

Group comparisons on the Rorschach and other 
projective procedures used in the study of these 
patients are reported elsewhere (27) and in forth- 
coming articles. - 


RrsuLTS 


Table 1 contains background information 
as to age, education, and reported weekly in- 
come of the three groups of patients. The 


religious distribution of the three groups, аз, 


well as that of the entire hospital population, 
irrespective of diagnosis, for the same period 


TABLE 1 


Ace, Epucation, AND REPORTED AVERAGE WEEKLY 
Income or THREE GROUPS ОР 
HOSPITALIZED PATIENTS 


Grove N Ace EDUCATION INCOME 
(Years) 

Colitis 27 27.33 11.91 $58.40 

Ulcer. 30 28.27 10.83 $60.40 

Nonpsychosom. 44 25.45 11.50 $56.74 


of time, is given in Table 2, The Jewish 
patients showed a greater incidence of colitis 
than the other two religious groups (p—.or). 
The Catholic patients showed a greater inci- 
dence of duodenal ulcer than the Jewish pa- 
tients (p.05). à 

The colitis group attained a significantly 
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higher IQ on the Wechsler-Bellevue test than 
either of the other two groups (Table 3). By 
means of the chi-square test (13) it was found 
that none of the three distributions of IQ 
departed significantly from normality. Of 
the three groups, the IQ's of the colitis group 
were most nearly normal. (p for colitis group 
= .70, р for nonpsychosomatic group = .60, 
p for ulcer group = .20.) 

Each of the 13 factors in the Guilford-Mar- 
tin invéntory was scored by a separate scoring 
key provided by the authors, The significance 
of the difference between the raw scores made 
by each of the groups for each factor was ob- 
tained by means of the 2 test (13). The com- 
parisons were: colitis with nonpsychosomatic, 
ulcer with nonpsychosomatic, ulcer with co- 
litis, and the combined psychosomatic group 
with the nonpsychosomatic group. The 
variance ratio F (28) was computed for each 
comparison. Since the IQ differences between 
the ulcer and colitis, and the colitis and non- 
psychosomatic groups were significant, an 
adjustment was made to equalize the intel- 
ligence factor by the method of covariance 
analysis (28). Table 4 contains the raw scores, 
the differences in scores between each of the 
groups, the results of the ? tests, and the vari- 
ance ratios. The raw scores on each factor 
for each group were then converted into stand- 
ard scores (С scores), from о to то, соп- 
structed by Guilford (23) from the results 
obtained with his standardization group. 

In order to extract the actual items which 
differentiate the groups, an analysis was made 
on each item in the inventory. The frequency 
with which the subjects in each group an- 
swered each item “yes,” “?” or "no" was 
computed. Since а “2” response indicated an 
inability to decide between the "yes" and the 
“no” answer, the frequency of the X M o 
sponses was divided equally between the “yes” 


TABLE 2 


RELIGIOUS DISTRIBUTION оғ тне THREE Groups AND GENERAL HosPrrAL PoPULATION IN TERMS OF 
Percentace IN EACH or тне Taree Major RELIGIONS 


Group N % Carnoric 
Colitis > 
Ulcer B P 
Nonpsychosom. 44 52 
Hospital 1424 -— 55 


96 JEwisH — , % PROTESTANT ToraL 
56 7 100 
17 13 100 
32 16 100 


TABLE 3 


IN IQ Scores ом THE WECHSLER- 
INTELLIGENCE TEST BETWEEN THE 
GROUPS AND BETWEEN THE Non- 


BINED PSYCHOSOMATIC (ULCER PLUS 
Couitis) Group 


nt at .ox level of confidence. 


d the “no” responses, thus reducing the 
onses to two categories. Items which dif- 
tiated with critical ratios of 2 or more 
hen selected. 
€ Were 51 (out of 511 items) which dif- 
ed the duodenal ulcer from the non- 
losomatic group with critical ratios of 
more. There were 56 such items differ- 
iting the ulcerative colitis from the psy- 
ic group, and 51 items differentiat- 
entire psychosomatic group from the 
SWchosomatic group. In all three cases 
of items differentiating the groups 
r than could be expected by chance 
eor level. There were 34 items differen- 
"the duodenal ulcer from the ulcera- 
itis group which were no more than 
expected by chance. Space limita- 
lo not permit the presentation of the 
al items which differentiated the various 
from each other, but they are avail- 
О interested readers.* 
‘the Thurstone Interest Schedule the 
area of vocational interests which differ- 
the three groups was that of bio- 
Sciences, in which the colitis patients 


mb 
5 


Critical ratios were obtained by means of a 
Method devised by Dr. Joseph Zubin (45) which 
On the ratio of the difference in percentages to 

d error of the difference. * 
Complete item analysis of the Guilford-Martin 
as well as the differentiating multiple-choice 
е items are on file at the American Docu- 
Institute. Order Document No. 3840 from 
iliary Publications, Photoduplication Service, 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., remitting 
microfilm (images r inch high on standard 
tion picture film) or $2.10 for photocopies 
ut optical aid. 


PSYCHOSOMATIC AND NonpsycHosomatic PATIENTS 


N IQ df a 
44 ute 2.739 1.10 

o 108. i 

А 120 is TU 3:93* 

f | 8.81  3.36* 
n. 44  III.4I 3 
Psychosom. 57 114.14 3:73 men 


vo AA aE 
scored significantly higher than the other two — | 
groups. However, when the difference in ^ . 
intelligence between these groups is removed. 
by covariance analysis, the difference in score 
in biological sciences is reduced to а nonsig- 
nificant level. Thus no significant differences 
in vocational interests were found, А 
The differences in height, weight, and — 
height/weight ratio between the three groups 
were not significant. ( 
On the multiple-choice questionnaire, 9 of 
the 66 items yielded significant results. These 
items indicate that the ulcer patients reported 
that they had “strict” or “domineering” 
fathers, ran away from home one or more 
times, “disliked” school, “liked” their previous | 
job, tended to go out with people older than 
themselves, and felt that they had “many 
friends.” The colitis patients tended to have — 
"strict" and "domineering" fathers also, par- 
ents who "did not get along at all well with 
one another" or only "got along moderately 
well" never ran away from home, "liked" 
school, and now have few or no “friends,” 


Discussion 

The results on the Wechsler-Bellevue test 

are in general agreement with the few stud- 
ies in the literature which deal with the in- 
telligence of these two psychosomatic groups. 
In a study of ulcerative colitis patients (24), 
fér example, it was found that “80% had an 
IQ of 115 or more.” In the present study 70% 
of the colitis patients had an IQ of 115 or 
more. Many writers (3, 6, 14) refer to their 
colitis patients as being of high intelligence. 
Mahoney (30), on the basis of Rorschach in- 
terpretation, glassifies the intelligence of his 
20 ulcerative colitis patients as ranging from 
average to very superior with the median 
level being above average. Ruesch (38), in a 
recent study of civilian and Naval personnel 
with duodenal ulcers, found Wechsler-Belle- 
vue (short form) IQ's of 107 and тїт in his 
two groups, which compare quite closely with 
the IQ of the ulcer group, 109, in this study. 
Osborne and Sanders (36) found a mean IQ 
of 93 in 15 duodenal ulcer patients by means 
of the Wechsler-Bellevue scale. 

Although there was a significantly larger 
percentage of Jewish patients in the colitis — | 
group than in the other groups or in the gen- —— 
eral hospital population, no indications ap- | 
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in the literature as to the differential 
idence of colitis in various racial or re- 
ligious groups. 
_ There was no significant difference in the 
occupation level of the three groups which 
could be ascertained from the classification 
of occupations into the broad categories listed 
in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (46). 
Despite their higher intelligence and some- 
"what higher educational achievement, the 
"reported income of the colitis patients was 
approximately the same as the other two 
groups. 
| Four factors of the Guilford-Martin in- 
ventory yielded significant results at the .or 
level of confidence as between the ulcer and 
_ the nonpsychosomatic groups. These are S 
© (Social Introversion-Extroversion), D (De- 
Pression), С (Cycloid Disposition), and N 
(Nervousness). One factor, A (Ascendance- 
Submission), differentiates at the .05 level. 
‘On the D factor, the F test of the variance 
Tatio between the two groups was significant. 
_ This the ¢ test assumption of equal popula- 
_ tion variance does not hold between these 
_ tWo groups for this factor, and it cannot be 
"concluded that the differences in D scores 
_ ate true differences in means. The ulcer group 
_ Contributes the greater variance to the vari- 
ance ratio in the M (Masculinity-Femininity) 
factor as well as in the D factor. 
Th terms of Guilford’s definitions of his fac- 
tors (23), the ulcer group reported themselves 
to be More “shy,” “withdrawn,” “seclusive,” 
tending to have more “cycloid tendencies as 
shown in strong emotional reactions, fluctu- 
| ations in mood, disposition toward flightiness 
| and instability”; to be more “socially passive,” 
А фиш, jittery, with a tendency to be easily 
‘istracted, irritated, and annoyed.” 
- Between the ulcer group and the nonpsy- 
| chosomatic group the number of significant 
—lierentiating factors and individual items 
- Was greater than could be expected by chance. 
Ince 511 individual items were compared, 
one would expect approximately 25 items to 
give significant results (р=.05) by chance. 
OF the тз factors, by chance one might ex- 
^ Pect .6 factor to give significant results. Be- 
Lfween the ulcer. and the nonpsychosomatic 
-BrOups 4 factors and 51 items differentiated 
"It two groups significantly. By the chi- 
- Square test both the number of factors and the 
“Rumber of items which differentiate the two 
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groups are greater than could be expected by 
chance, at the .or level. Hence, personality 
differences, as defined in this study, exist be- 
tween the ulcer and the nonpsychosomatic 
groups. : 

Seven factors yielded significant differences 
between the colitis and the nonpsychosomatic 
groups. These are S (Social Introversion- 
Extroversion), D (Depression), С (Cycloid 
Disposition), R (Rhathymia), A (Ascend- 
ance-Submission), I (Inferiority Feelings), 
and N (Nervousness). The F ratio on the 
D factor was significant, the colitis group hav- 
ing the greater variance. The differences in 
scores on the R factor were the only ones to 
drop to a nonsignificant level when adjusted 
for differences in intelligence by covariance 
analysis (Table 4). 

In addition to the same factors which differ- 
entiated the ulcer patients, in terms of Guil- 
ford’s definitions, the colitis patients also 
show a greater tendency to “lack of confi- 
dence, underevaluation of one’s self, and feel- 
ings of inadequacy and inferiority” in com- 
parison with the nonpsychosomatic groups, 
Again both the number of factors, 5, and the 
number of individual items, 56, which differ- 
entiate the two groups are sufficient to ena- 
ble us to conclude that there are personality 
differences between the colitis and the non- 
psychosomatic groups (p—.or). 

When the two groups of ulcer and colitis 
patients are treated as one group of psycho- 
somatic patients and then compared with the 
nonpsychosomatic group, significant results 
occur in 6 factors, in one of which, D, the 
variance ratio is again significant (Table 4). 
In comparison with the nonpsychosomatic 
group, then, the psychosomatic patients, irre- 
spective of diagnosis, report themselves as 
being, according to Guilford’s : definitions 
(23), more “shy,” “withdrawn,” “seclusive”; 
tending to have greater “cycloid tendencies 
as shown in strong emotional reactions, fluc- 
tuations in mood, disposition toward flghti- 
ness and instability”; more “socially passive”; 
tending to “lack of confidence, underevalua- 
tion of one’s self, and feelings of inadequacy 
and inferiority”; “jumpy, jittery, with a ten- 
dency to be easily distracted, irritated and 
annoyed.” On the basis of the number of 
factors, 5, and the number of individual 
items, 51, which differentiate these groups, it 
can be concluded that there are personality 
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differences between the nonpsychosomatic 
group and the combined psychosomatic group 
ог). 

О. Ms factor which yielded a significant 
result between the ulcer and the colitis groups 
was R (Rhathymia), at the .o5 level. The 
colitis patients tend to show a “more inhibited 
disposition, and an over-control of the emo- 
tions.” The number of factors, 1, and the 
number of individual items, 34, which differ- 
entiate the two groups are not significantly 
greater than one would expect by chance. 
Therefore, personality differences, as defined 
in this study, were not found between the 
ulcer and the colitis groups. 

A further comparison between the groups 
of patients can be made in terms of the 
norms of the Guilford standardization group. 
When the raw scores are converted into the 
standard scores based on the standardization 
group (23), the standard scores of the non- 
psychosomatic group are higher than those 
of either of the psychsomatic groups in 12 of 
the 13 factors, all but Ag (Agreeableness). 
Guilford (23) considers that in all but 3 of 
the factors the higher standard score is indica- 
tive of “better adjustment.” In the other 3 
factors, T, R, and G, he considers a score in 
the middle range to be most “desirable.” 
"Thus in 9 of the 13 factors the tendency of 
both of the psychosomatic groups is in the 
direction of the less “well adjusted personal- 
ity,” according to Guilford’s criteria. Only 
on the Ag factor is the score of the ulcer 
group in the more desirable direction than 
that of the nonpsychosomatic group. 

personality characteristics of the two 
psychosomatic groups which were found to 
differentiate them from the nonpsychosomatic 
group can be compared with some of the 
personality characteristics attributed to them 
by the literature. Although a careful exami- 
nation of the literature reveals many of the 
very same adjectives to be descriptive of both 
groups, there are some descriptions which 
- continually recur in various writers, The 
tendency to cycloid disposition and fluctua- 
tions in mood in ulcer patients has been ob- 
served previously (10). Poser (37) found by 
means of the Rorschach that his patients 
tended to be more impulsive than his con- 
trols. In our study the ulcer group was 
significantly more “impulsive” than the co- 
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litis group but not more so than the non- 
psychosomatic group. “Tenseness,” “nervous- 
ness" and “irritability” have also been at- 
tributed to ulcer patients (26, 31). 
writers (1, 4, 38) use such terms as “go-get- 
ter,” “energetic,” “striving,” "strongly ambi- 
tious,” “hard-driving,” “self-assertive” in their 
description of ulcer patients. In the present 
study the ulcer patients were inclined to pas- 
sivity. {his apparent difference in findings 
may be reconciled in two ways. First of all, 
the “strong-ambition” type of personality was 
noted mainly in “hard-driving” business men. 
Kapp (26) noted that, although his regular 
ulcer patients were quite assertive, a group 
of patients whom he examined on a charity 
ward were very passive. The subjects in this 
study would be more akin to the latter group. 
In their analysis of figure drawings of duode- 
nal ulcer patients, Modell and Potter (32) 
found them to be basically passive despite 
their attempt to put up a facade of being 
more assertive and adequate. Ruesch (38) 
describes his patients as being “dependent, 
conforming, overtly counteractive and cov- 
ertly passive.” Second, most of these writers 
interpret this outward assertiveness as a reac- 
tion to a conflict over basic “passive-depend- 
ency feelings” (4). 

Among the descriptive adjectives applied 
to the ulcerative colitis patients which this 
study tended to confirm are “passive,” “in- 
secure,” “shy,” “sensitive,” and “moody” (6, 
7. 14, 39, 43). On the Rorschach test Ma- 
honey (30) found his group of ulcerative co- 
litis patients to be passive and unable to assert 
themselves. Brown, Preu, and Sullivan (3) 
found them to be "lacking in energy.” Al 
though their G (general activity) score, which 
is closest to this attribute, is not significantly 
different from that of either of the other two 
groups, it is lower than that of the ulcer and 
the nonpsychosomatic group. 

Since almost the same adjectives are often 
used to describe both groups, the failure to 
find significant differences between the ulcer 
and the colitis groups is not inconsistent with 
the literature. The general trend of the re- 
sults in this study seems to point to the exist 
ence of strongly similar elements in the two 
psychosomatic groups, raising the possibility 
of the existence of a distinguishable “psycho- 
somatic” personality per se, or perhaps 2 
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ntestinal” personality, rather than a 
2 type for each particular illness. The 

in intelligence between the ulcer 
colitis groups are considered to be 
rtant and, if confirmed by other studies, 
| raise interesting theoretical questions. 
dual items which differentiate are 
mt merely suggestive and need cross 
оп on other samples of the same popu- 
as before they can be offered as clinical 
to aid in the detection of potential ulcer 
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need for further studies with psycho- 
tools to establish differences between 
ous psychosomatic groups, especially dif- 
ces at deeper and more subtle levels of 
mality, is evident. It is suggested that 
studies make careful selection of control 
Oups and more extensive use of groups of 
its with demonstrable organic illness 
nown etiology, but with syndromes of 

symptoms similar to suspected psy- 
omatic groups, e.g., ulcerative colitis and 


bic dysentery. 
SUMMARY 


Three groups of patients in a general medi- 
hospital were given a group of objective 
ality tests to ascertain personality 
чей сез. Я 
Two of the groups consisted of patients 
hosed as having diseases generally con- 
to be in the psychosomatic category, 
ulcer and ulcerative colitis. The 
Up was composed of patients with 
tory of any psychosomatic disturbances. 
ulcerative colitis group attained 
ficantly higher scores on the intelligence 
than did either of the other two groups. 
Personality differences were defined in 
15 of significant differences in scores on 
: Guilford-Martin Factor Inventory. 
tatistically significant personality differ- 
re found between each of the psycho- 
groups and the nonpsychosomatic 


matic group and the nonpsycho- 

group. 

€ differences between the ulcer and 

tis groups were not large enough to 

ide evidence that there were personality 
between these two groups. 
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йү 
E osr investigators studying the effect of 
3 J| serial position and attitude upon re- 
call require Ss to learn certain ma- 
\ and motivate them to do- so ‘by indi- 
cating (2) or eventually demonstrating (4) 
_ that they will be subsequently tested or by 
_ announcing in advance (3) that some subse- 
it activity based upon the materials will 
demanded. When people are exposed to 
medium of communication in a 
tic setting, however, they usually are 
otivated directly either to perceive or to 
jts contents. Under such conditions, 
study asks, how is recall affected by 
serial position? Are items that are 
ted first (primacy) or last (recency) 
led more effectively? Does an intense or 
д avorable attitude promote recall? 

Tf a drive-reduction hypothesis be assumed, 


two propositions may be formulated. In the 
first place, recall may be considered a function 
drive strength at the time of the original 
eption: the stronger the drives that are 
d by prior instructions, by some prior 
г by the stimuli themselves, the greater 
е recall. ‘Then, second, recall also depends 
E inhibition: (а) those stimuli 
t are presented last in a series (recency) 
Subject to less inhibition than those coming 
Т in the series; (4) intervening activity 
ikely to be less disruptive of a more than 
а less strongly reinforced response, and the 
of reinforcement is affected by the 
gth of the evoked drives. Since retro- 
ve inhibition is quantitatively less for those 
uli coming last and since it is more 
Iptive when the evoked drives are weak, 
follows that the factor of recency more 
ively promotes the recall of stimuli that 
e weak rather than strong drives. The 
ї investigation seeks to explore the 
ications of these two propositions. 


PROCEDURE 


students in a psychology class were €x- 
d to two different types of situations which 
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differed from each other with respect to motiva- 
tion-to-perceive but which offered no direct motive- - 
tolearn. The first consisted of a questionnaire . 
containing five prose items, Each item was com- 
posed of three sentences totalling about 7o words, 
The paragraphs offered opinions on five contro- 
versial subjects: the function of a liberal arts educa- 
tion, the Tennessee Valley Authority, advertising, 
religion, and war between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. The last one, for example, read: 

A war between the United States and the Soviet 
Union is completely inevitable. High Russian officials 
are convinced that their country will be secure and that 
it can progress only when every nation in the world 
possesses a communist form of government. The United 
States is the one great power which is opposing, can con- 
tinue to oppose, and should oppose effectively this im- 
perialist, ruthless, revolutionary ambition, 


The class was randomly divided into five groups, 
each of which received a different item in the 
first position; the remaining four paragraphs then 
followed in the same sequence for all of the groups. 
In order to increase motivation to perceive but not 
to learn the items and also to evoke and obtain a 
measure of attitude, these instructions were given: 
“Read through the following statements and after 
each indicate with a cross your degree of agreement 
or disagreement with the point of view.” А five- 
point scale followed each statement (fully agree, 
agree, disagree, fully disagree, undecided). 

Two days later the 357 Ss who were in class on 
both days were asked to perform two tasks: 

1. The day before yesterday you read through some 
statements on various topics. In the space below, please 
LIST the topics you remember at this time. 

2. For each topic you have listed above, please recall 
as many of the arguments and ideas as you can which 
were advanced in the original statements. 


The writer and an assistant independently coded 
the data. They agreed in 96 per cent of the 
instances for the first task; the remaining 4 per 
cent were discussed until agreement was obtained. 
A content analysis was made of the "arguments 
and ideas" which were recalled from the three 
sentences of cach of the five items: agreement 
dropped to 83 per cent, but again informal and 
amicable discussion resolved the differences. 

The second situation was a naturalistic one in 
which no instruction to perceive or learn was 
provided. Three months after the questionnaire, 
the same class was asked to sce a featured picture 
at one of the local theaters because, it was said, the 
picture’s communication techniques would sub- 
sequently be discussed by the instructor. Before the 
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lecture on a Thursday, the students were given these 
instructions: 
We agreed to see That Wonderful Urge. If you went, 
please answer these questions: 
т. When did you go to sce the picture: on Saturday, 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday? | 
2. When you sat down in the theater: (a) which pic- 
ture was being shown? (b) was it at the beginning, 
* the middle, or the end of that picture? 
3. Finally, if you saw the newsreel, please list the 
* items which that newsreel contained. 


The total number of Ss was reduced to 137 be- 
cause some did not attend the performance, others 
had seen the feature picture elsewhere, and many 
sagacious geniuses timed their arrival at the theater 
so skillfully that they avoided the atrocious co- 
feature but also, unfortunately, the newsreel. Seven 
separate items were shown in the brief newsreel. 
The writer and an assistant independently coded the 
data that were recalled, agreed in 93 per cent of 
the cases, and then reconciled their differences. 


Resutrts 


The principal results from both situations 
have been grouped into Tables 1 and 2 
. which reveal only the statistically significant 
differences. Breakdowns of a column’s vari- 
able in terms of a variable from another col- 
umn are designated under an italicized sub- 
heading which is the variable from that 
other column. Combinations of subgroups 
are indicated by parentheses and plus signs. 
The results will be presented in terms of the 
two propositions which have been suggested 
in the introduction. 


Relation between Initial Drive Strength and 
Recall 


_ The strength of the drives that were evoked 
in one or both situations may be viewed in 
_ three different ways: 

The drive strength of the initial perception, 

_ Before perceiving the five prose items, Ss 
were motivated not to learn but at least to 
judge their contents. In the motion-picture 
situation, on the other hand, they were moti- 
vated neither to perceive nor to remember 
the newsreel since they had been instructed 
only to see the featured picture. Aside from 
other differences between the two situations, 

it would appear that the drives to perceive 
the prose were stronger than those to perceive 
the newsreel; hence recall should have been 
greater in the first than in the second situation. 
Analysis of the results reveals that only 25 
per cent of the Ss failed to recall a single 
one of the prose items and 7 per cent recalled 
all five; whereas 29 per cent failed to recall 
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a single newsreel item, 0.7 per cent recalled 
five, and nobody recalled all seven (р < от 
for the difference between the two means, 
2.89 and 1.03). Memorizing ability was 
probably not involved since the r between 
number of prose and newsreel items recalled 
was low (.11) and not significant. The same 
difference appears when the interval between 
initial exposure and the test situation is 
equated by comparing the mean number of 
prose itehns (2.89) recalled by the total group 
and the mean number of newsreel items (1.59) 
recalled by those who had perceived the pic- 
tures two days before the recall (p < .o1), 
or even the mean number (2.33) recalled by 
those who had seen it the night before 
(р <.05). These differences are striking 
since no correction has been introduced to 
take into account the fact that a total of 
seven newsreel items but only five prose 
items could be recalled. Each of the five prose 
items, moreover, was recalled significantly 
better than any one of the seven newsreel 
items (p < .o1). 

The drive strength of the evoked attitudes. 
"The subjects were asked to rate the intensity 
of their attitudes toward the five prose items 
on what is essentially a two-point scale: un- 
less they were “undecided,” they checked 
either (2) fully agree (or fully disagree) or 
(b) agree (or disagree). The significant 
differences are listed in column two of Table 
I. A brief description of the three measures 
follows: 

1. Percentage of recalled instances. Since 
five items were presented to 357 Ss, the total 
number of instances is 1,785. Of these, 57 
per cent were recalled. Ten per cent of the 
instances originally checked were fully agree, 
36 per cent agree, 36 per cent disagree, 11 per 
cent fully disagree, and 7 per cent undecided 
attitudes, 

2. Mean order of recall. Means are calcu- 
lated by assigning 1 to items recalled first, 2 
to those recalled second, etc. 

3. Accuracy of recall The unit is the 
sentence, of which there were 15 (three for 
each of the five items). Table 1 employs an 
abbreviated but sufficiently precise version 
of the content analysis that was applied to 
each sentence of those items whose scope had 


been correctly recalled: 


a. "Correct": correct recall of the sentence's 
sense but not necessarily its exact wording. 


INITIAL SERIAL Босо ATTITUDE, No 


TABLE 1: e Co ea ea 


ae SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES IN Recatt or Five Prose Ini 
ATTITUDE ATTITUDE S бель " 
MEASURE. INTENSITY CONTENT PosrrioN 
А +f. agree > agree undec. > agree ”эт >з *i»a4 ў 
position 4 *undec. > (agree * * 
++ disagree) B ук 
(& agree + 2 f. agree + disagree + _ 
f. disagree) > position 3 agree f. disagree — 
(agree + digagree) (disagree + f. *1>3 6р4. 
ny disagree) > 
positions (2 + 3 (É. agree + 2>3 *1>5 
ae к A agree) ( 
Ss 2e 1» (2+3 123 
£ disagree) > +4 +5) 
(agree + disagree) r>(2+4+3 
f. agree + TARE 
f. disagree ү 
*rl (24-3 undecided 
+ 4+ 5) OE 
} I>(2+3 
Ч 4+ 
agree + disagree 
*ro3: *1>4 
MIS 1>2+3 
: 4+ 
попе попе *i»2 eios 
*1>4 PERD 
none (Е. agree + none 
agree) > (dis- г 
agree + f. y 
disagree) 
none * (disagree + f. none М 
disagree) > 
undecided | 
arately omitted none none none 
intly omitted none + undecided > none 
(disagree + f. 
disagree) 


fully. 


correct”: a change or omission of the 
ce's qualification, a minor or major dis- 
n of its meaning, or a combination of 
two. 

‘Separately omitted”: no reference to 
ntence although parts of one or two ` 
other two sentences from the same 
e recalled. 

ointly omitted": no recall of any of 
€e sentences from the item, although 
had been correttly listed in answer- 
previous question. - 


cond column of Table т it can i 


are associated with the indicated attitude: 


nificant at .от level; remainder significant at .05 level. 


be observed that greater recall seems to be 
related to greater intensity of attitude, When. 
all the instances are considered together, the 
following percentages of recalled instances 


fully agree, 62 per cent; agree, 53 per cent; 
disagree, 57 per cent; fully disagree, 60 per 
cent; and undecided, 63 per cent. As shown 
in that table, however, only the difference 
between the “fully agree” and the "agree. 
and not that between the “disagree” and ; 
"fully disagree" instances are statistically —— 
significant. Under the serial positi ed | 


pet 
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in the same column of the table, the combina- 
tion of “fully agree” and “fully disagree” 
instances leads to reliably more recall than 
the combination of “agree” and “disagree.” 
When each of the five prose items rather 
than instances is examined, it is found (a) 
that for three of them the intensity combina- 
tion of “fully agree” and “fully disagree” is 
associated with more—but not significantly 
so—recáll than that of “agree” and “disagree”; 
and (2) that on the fourth item the “dis- 
agree" attitude and on the fifth the "fully 
agree" attitude are significantly associated, re- 
spectively, with fewer and more recalls than 
the other attitudes (р < .05). Table 1 also 
shows that attitude intensity has no relation 
to the mean order of recall or the accuracy 
of recall; nor is there an association with the 
mean number of words that were used in 
recalling the items (the mean of all instances 
is 16.2 words). 

The content of the evoked attitude. It 
might be assumed, in the first place, that the 
Ss reacted more violently to those five items 
with which they disagreed than to those with 
which they agreed; hence the initial drive 
strength in the former situation would be 
greater than in the latter, which would mean 
that more “disagree” items ought to be re- 
called than “agree” items. It might also be 
assumed—and this is the so-called Freudian 
assumption—that the “agree” items during 
the test situation, though perhaps weaker, 
would facilitate learning since “congruent” 
items of this type have led in the past to drive 
reduction; hence more “agree” items ought 
to be recalled than “disagree” items. If both 
assumptions are correct, then the two tenden- 
cies might counteract and perhaps cancel 
each other. The third column of Table 1 
indicates no ‘significant differences in recall 
with respect to agreement and disagreement 
(except for position 3 which goes counter to 
the Freudian assumption) so far as “percent- 
age of recalled instances” and “mean order of 
recall” are concerned. There are also no 
significant differences with respect to mean 
number of words used in recall. 

For the interval between initial exposure 
and the test situation, however, the two as- 
sumptions might lead to the same anticipa- 
tion. “Disagree” items may have ‘initially 
provoked stronger drives according to the 
first assumption, but the content of what was 
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then learned could be relatively quickly for- 
gotten since no motivation to recall was pro- 
vided either by those items or by the experi- 
menter. The Freudian assumption suggests 
that the content of “agree” items was likely 
to be retained since the items themselves pro- 
vided some incentive to do so as a result 
of past drive reduction. The “% correct” row 
of ‘Table 1, pn 3, indicates that "agree" 
items, when they are recalled, tend to be 
recalled more accurately than "disagree" items. 

Both assumptions, finally, might also lead 
to a similar anticipation for "undecided" 
items. The Ss who were “undecided” may 
have been thrown into a state of conflict and 
may have taken longer to reach no decision; 
the drive strength in the exposure situation 
was great and hence the items should be 
recalled. In the test situation, however, no 
incentive to recall their precise contents may 
have been present since indecision in general 
is unrewarding. The third column of Table 
1 supplies some confirmatory evidence: “un- 
decided” items are recalled with relatively 
great frequency, and their contents tend to 
be recalled neither “correctly” nor “incor- 
rectly” but to be “jointly omitted.” 


Relation of Serial Position and Recall 


Tt has been suggested that the drives evoked 
in the prose situation were probably stronger 
than those evoked in the newsreel situation 
since perception in the former situation was 
motivated by the instructions and in the 
latter no such external motivation was present. 


Empirically, the recall of the prose items Һаѕ | 


been shown to be greater than that of the 
newsreel items. Accordingly, it may be an- 
ticipated that those newsreel items: whose 
serial position was last (and hence more 
"recent") would be recalled more effectively 
than those coming first in the sequence, but 
that this factor of recency would not operate 
for the prose items, In general, the results 
support the anticipation. 

When the percentages of Ss recalling each 
newsreel item are arranged in order of their 
initial serial position, this sequence emerges: 
(1) 6, (2) 4 (3) 22, (4) 5 (5) 23, (6) 1$ 
and (7) 25 per cent. Items 1, 2, and 4 do 
not differ significantly from one another, 
nor do items 3, 5, 6, and 7; but each one in 
the first group differs from each in the second 
beyond the .or level. Naturally the interest 


ictor accounts for the fact that more Ss 
"recall the third than the second item. On 
а priori grounds, however, it is difficult to 
imagine why the funeral of an Egyptian 
leader, a beauty contest in New York, a 
‘parade in Philadelphia, and airplane students 
over Miami (items 3, 5, б, and,7, respectively) 
‘Should appeal to undergraduates more than 
an art-student ball in London, some lion 
cubs in Poland, and a windstorm off the 
English coast (items 1, 2, and 4, respectively). 
In addition, there is no significant relation 
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shortly before leaving the theater) and the 
other toward the start (ie, before seeing 
the featured and/or the co-featured picture). 
Retroactive inhibition in the period between 
the exposure and the test situation increased, 
it is assumed, as the number of days between 
the exposure and the test increased; and 
retroactive inhibition produced by other pic- 
tures on the theater’s program was greater 
for those seeing the newsreel at the start 
than at the end of the program. "The measures 
in Table 2 are self-explanatory except for the 
"incorrect" recalls: these refer to the fact that 
32 per cent of the 137 $s mistakenly recalled 


TABLE 2 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES IN RECALL oF SEVEN NEWSsREEL ITEMS 


Position or NEWSREEL 


* MEASURE NuMBER or ELaPsED Days ON PROGRAM 
Percentage of Ss recalling one 
or more items: 
a. correctly *(1+2 +3) > (445) end > start 
b. incorrectly 3>1 521 end > start 


Mean number of items recalled: 
a. correctly 


b. incorrectly 


Mean words used in recall 


vite nn (4+5) 
en 
*(1+24+3) >(44+5) 


Gats) > Uts) 
en 
*%(01+2+3) > 4+5) ife cs 


none 


start 


а+2+3) > (4+5) 


(+5) > (1+2+3) 


попе 


none 


between serial position and either the order 
_ of recall or the mean number of words used 
in recalling an item. 
effects of retroactive inhibition upon 
the recall of the newsreel items can also be 
Measured with respect to two additional tem- 
| jw factors: the number of days elapsing 
_ between exposure to the newsreel and the test 
_ Situation; and the position of the newsreel on 
he program when the Ss viewed it. The 
—— Significant differences are listed in Table 2. 
Th the column headed “Number of Elapsed 
ys,” т means that S saw the newsreel the 
у before answering the questionnaire, 2 that 
| Œ saw it two days before, etc. The total 
| Broup has been dichotomized for purposes of 
| the last column in Table 2, which refers to 
position on the program which the news- 
тее] occupied when S reported that he saw 
t: one group saw it toward the end (їе, 


yk 


“Significant at .or level; remainder significant at .05 level. 


one or more newsreel items which had not 
appeared on the program in question and 
which, therefore, they had recently seen as 
part of another program in a different theater, 

Table 2 indicates that, when the data are 
grouped, there is a strong association between 
recency and greater as well as more accurate 
recall. The shorter the time interval between 
seeing the film and answering the question- 
naire, the greater the tendency to recall items 
correctly and to use more words to describe 
them, and the less the tendency to recall 
incorrect items. This tendency is also true 
of each of the: seven items, but only three of 
the differences are significant between the .or 
and .o5 levels. The effects of “position of 
newsreel on program” are less clear-cut. A 
higher percentage of one or more correct 
recalls occurs among those seeing the items 
toward the end than among those seeing them 
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toward the start of the performance, but 
there are no differences with respect to the 
mean number of items recalled. This tend- 
ency is true of five of the seven items when 
they are analyzed separately, but only the 
differences between the two groups on the 
item presented first are significant. Going 
counter to this trend, however, is a tendency 
for more incorrect recalls likewise to be asso- 
ciated with end rather than with start per- 
ception. 

In contrast, it may be observed in the last 
column of Table т that primacy rather than 
recency seems to be associated with the per- 
centages of prose instances recalled and with 
the mean order of recall. The percentages of 
recalled instances are the following which 
are arranged in their original serial position: 
(т) 66, (2) 59, (3) 5% (4) 54 and (5) 54 
per cent. The mean recall positions of all 
instances are the following which are again 
arranged in their original serial position: (т) 
1.83, (2) 2.26, (3) 2.27, (4) 2.33, and (5) 2.23. 
The relation between serial position and 
recalled instances remains under varying 
combinations of attitude content and intensity. 
It also tends to be true when the effect of 
serial position upon each of the five separate 
items is considered: for four out of five 
items, first presentations are recalled in greater 
numbers than the combinations of the remain- 
ing serial positions (three of which are 


. either close to or beyond the .or level) and 


vin the case of the fifth item the percentage of 
recall is the same among first and subsequent 
positions. An item coming first perhaps pro- 
duced the greatest tension, and hence the 
greatest drive reduction occurred after the atti- 
tude scale was checked: maximum concentra- 
tion to implement the instruction was initially 
required, but thereafter the task could become 
more routinized. This interpretation receives 
some support from the way in which the 
three sentences composing each item were 
recalled: more first or third sentences tended 
to be separately or jointly omitted (p > от), 
but more correct and fewer incorrect recalls 
were associated with first than with second 
or third sentences (.05 > p> от). 


Discusston 


The results of this investigation seem in 
general to indicate that recall under conditions 
of low motivation is affected by the strength 
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of the drives that are evoked and by retro- 
active inhibition. In evaluating the obtained 
differences, however, it is well to remember 
that their magnitude is seldom very great; 
and that many of them appear only when the 
data are grouped and hence tend to disappear 
or become nonsignificant when individual 
items are considered. In addition, the period 
of time that elgpsed between initial presenta- 
tion and, recall was relatively brief, one to 
five days. Eberhart and Bauer (1) have indi- 
cated some of the complications which arise 
when a longer period of time, two years, is 
involved. 

The effect of attitude and serial position 
upon recall under these conditions of low 
Motivation is not consistent. For the five 
prose items, attitude intensity and undecided 
attitudes are associated only with percentage 
of instances recalled, and attitude content with 
recall accuracy. Items coming first in the 
prose situation tend to be recalled in greater 
numbers and to be recalled sooner, but they 
are not recalled more accurately or with a 
greater number of words. Items coming last 
in the newsreel situation tend to be recalled 
in greater numbers, but they are not recalled 
sooner or with a greater number of words. 
The mean number of words used in recall, 
however, is associated with the number of 
days elapsing between exposure and recall 
of the newsreel items, although not with the 
position of the reel on the program. 

When motivation to learn is low, therefore, 
no single principle is likely to provide the 
basis for predicting the quality and quantity 
of recall. Primacy, for example, may be of 
some significance but only because of the 
relatively strong drive that is evoked, and 
then order of recall may be affected. Recency 
may be important, but only when drive 
strength to perceive and to learn is relatively 
weak, and then order of recall may not be 
affected. Regardless of the content of their 
attitudes, people may remember that which 
they have experienced intensely—or, as Wat- 
son and Hartmann (4) have shown, that 
which they consider “effective”—but their re- 
call may not be very accurate or detailed. 
People may remember what they wish to 
remember, but only when a drive provides 
the incentive for recall in some form to occur. 
Quite obviously the variables of drive strength 
and retroactive inhibition interact with each 


other variables that must be 
identified. 


SUMMARY 


undred and fifty-seven undergradu- 
ted their attitude toward five pieces 
oversial prose which they received in 
nt serial orders. Without prior 
г they attempted twa, days later to 
е scope and the contents of the items. 
same group, 137 witnessed a news- 
a regular theater program and then, 
without prior warning, they were asked 
е to five days later to recall the items. 
all of the prose items is clearly su- 
that of the newsreel items. — 
the case of the prose items, quantity 
ends to be associated with attitude 
› with undecided attitudes, and with 
Lin the original serial position; and 
of recall with congruent attitudes. 
order is associated only with primacy. 
е case of the newsreel items, quantity 


ey 


Тт, Sane Position, Ато, а AND Аса 


the program-—incorrect. bear „pro 
by the group which saw the newsreel la 
the program. i \ 

4. The results are presented and dis sed. 
in terms of drive strength and retroactive. 
bition, and it is concluded that more than one — 
psychological principle is required to exp! 
the factors affecting recall under conditions 
of low motivation. | 
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CCEPTANCE by the social group is an 
A important need of the individual in 
our culture. The relationship be- 
tween this social acceptance and specific life 
experiences, however, is little understood. 
'This research reports findings comparing 
sociometric acceptance with the background 
experiences of adolescent boys at three eco- 
nomic levels. 

Psychologists in almost every field of 
specialization have placed great emphasis on 
background experiences in the study of per- 
sonality development. "The social worker em- 
phasizes the case history, the clinical psycholo- 
gist stresses environmental factors in the 
etiology of neuroses and psychoses, and the 
personnel psychologist utilizes case history 
items in the application blank. However, it 
is unfortunately true that some psychologists 
will interpret certain background experiences 
as being particularly important in the cre- 
ation of some given ill-defined behavior pat- 
tern solely on the basis of their adherence to 
a theoretical system. 

Recent progress has been made in both 
civilian and military research, particularly in 
the latter, where background data have been 
treated more objectively and have been re- 
lated to such criteria as leadership (16), occu- 
pational success (3, 4, 8, 12, 15), and personal- 
ity adjustment (2, 7, 10). The most systematic 
quantification of background data was accom- 
plished by the Personnel Research Section, 
AGO (14) in their development of the Bio- 

1 This study was submitted in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
New York University Graduate School of Arts and 
Science. The author wishes to express his gratitude to 
the staff of Richardson, Bellows, Henry, and Company, 
Inc. particularly Dr. Marion W. Richardson, who have 
helped greatly as statistical advisers. He desires to 
acknowledge the assistance of Dr. David Segel of the 
Federal Security Agency, Department of Education. in 
the obtaining of the Indiana sample, and Dr. Sheldon 


S. Zalkind and Dr. Max Smith for valuable editorial 
suggestions. 


A special debt of gratitude is due Professor Douglas 
H. Fryer, under whose direction this thesis was em 


taken and under whose guidance and encouragement it 
was completed. - 


graphical Information Blank, which is em- 
ployed in the selection of officers for retention 
in the peacetinle Army. 

However, there have been very few quan- 
titative attempts to correlate background data 
with the criterion of social acceptance. The 
success of Dale Carnegie's books, the ability 
of so many to identify, in Death of a Sales- 
man, with Willy Loman's hunger for ap- 
proval, the hypothesis of Riesman (тт) that 
there has been a shift in America from domi- 
nance by the "inner directed" type of person 
to dominance by an "outer directed" type to 
whom personal goals are less significant than 
esteem by others—all these attest to the im- 
portance of social approbation in our culture. 
This need for “popularity” is also strong at 
the adolescent level, where all the magazines 
for teenagers attempt to give rules by which 
the young person can guide himself along the 
path to social recognition. 

The relationship between family back- 
ground and favorable or unfavorable person- 
ality development (1, 5, 9, 10) has been 
investigated. Probably the most extensive of 
these studies dealt with socioeconomic differ- 
ences and their effect on adolescent person- 
ality development (6). 

We know of no previous attempts, with 
large samples, to quantify background data 
at the adolescent level and systematically 
relate it to social acceptance. Also, we know 
of few attempts to compare quantified back- 
ground information among contrasting eco- 
nomic levels, and almost no attempt to 
investigate the commonness in predictive 
background experiences among the different 
economic levels, 

The major emphasis in this article will be, 
on an empirical analysis of the items signifi- 
cant in predicting the criterion of social 
acceptance. The development of the scoring 
keys and the validity and reliability of the 
Personal History Questionnaire will be dis- 
cussed briefly here and described in more 
detail in a future paper. 
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BACKGROUND EXPERIENCE 


METHOD 


When analyzing the effect of background experi- 
on human subjects, it is rarely possible to 
control our variables, split our groups, and institute 
controls necessary for experimental study. 
erefore, for the purposes of this research, tech- 
ques have been borrowed from the area of tests 
id measurements. This approach can only indi- 
ate concomitant variation and not causality. 
ariables " 

А Personal History Questionnaire ? "was devel- 
oped, consisting of 240 items, written to represent 
areas of adolescent activity. Items concerned 


. Criterion 

"A modified "buddy rating" or sociometric tech- 
- ique was used as the criterion of social acceptance. 
_ The pupils nominated the four boys in their class 
— "whom they would like to have sitting next to them 
n. the following term—who in their opinion would 
make the most desirable friends; and also the four 
boys with whom they would feel uncomfortable, 
‘who give them a feeling of uneasiness or annoyance 
in the classroom situation. The class groups in 
Which this was accomplished approximated 30 boys. 


{ 


i 
| 
| 


їпсе a large sample was required, an economic 
Variable relatively easy to obtain was selected for 
- comparing samples subjected to influences associated 
| with three economic levels. 
| The term economic level as used here refers to 
relative financial status of the family. The samples 
5 selected according to economic status are described 
a as follows: 
High economic level. Schools with boys whose^ 
| estimated family income was above $9,000 a year. 
"Middle economic level. Schools with boys whose 
^ estimated family income was approximately $5,000 
\ $7,500 a year. 
Low economic level. Schools with boys whose 
“estimated family income was below $3,000 a year. 
Great care was taken in drawing the samples 
from economic level so as to make certain that there 
Would be almost no overlap between levels. The 
middle and low economic levels were taken from the 
_ Public schools of New York City by first consulting 


__ * The questionnaire was developed with the coopera- 
tion of Dr. D. Н. Fryer, Dr. E. Н. Rundquist, and 

. E. R. Danzig. The original items and valida 

"Questionnaire with manual can be obtained from Richard- 

son, Bellows, Henry, and Company, т West 57th Street, 
[ York, New York. t 
? The Ss also listed the adjectives which were, in their 
Pinion, descriptive of the behavior of the boys they 
Accepted or rejected. These adjective descriptions have 
been analyzed for each economic level and the results 
Will be discussed in a future paper. 
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an official of the Board of Education who assigned 
an economic level to the different schools on the 
basis of neighborhood, reports from census figures, 
etc. Second, the principals of the particular schools 
classified their own students as belonging in the 
main to a particular economic level. There was 
complete agreement between the officials’ and the 
principals estimates, While there may be a few 
students in each of the selected schools who do not 
belong to the economic level of the majority of their 
classmates, their number is probably insignificant. 
If any contamination of specific economic levels has 
occurred, it is more likely to be between the middle 
and low economic levels since the samples of the 
high economic level were drawn exclusively from. 
private schools with high tuition rates. 


Subjects 


The total sample tested numbered over 2,000 
adolescent boys between the ages of 13 and 16 years, 
residing in New York City, in a suburb of New 
York City (Westchester County), and in a small 
county in Indiana. In the selection of samples, em- 
phasis was placed upon adequate representation for 
one area of the country, although it was recognized 
that there might be differences in predictive back- 
ground experiences for individuals living in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Six samples of approxi- 
mately 300 subjects (Ss) each were secured in New 
York City, two at each economic level. The first 
sample at each level was obtained in May, 1948, and 
the second in November, 1948. The same schools 
but different Ss were used in securing these samples. 
The samples outside of New York City consisted of 
300 Ss from a Westchester County school and 100 
Ss from an Indiana school. 


Dara TREATMENT 


Determining the Criterion Score of Social 
Acceptance 


The students’ sociometric choices were 
scored in class groups by means of a scoring 
chart devised for the purpose, For each stu- 
dent the number of rejections was subtracted 
from the number of acceptances. The differ- 
ence, positive or negative, was divided by the 
total number of individuals in the class and 
multiplied by a hundred. Based on this 
acceptance-rejection score, the Ss were divided 
into high, middle, and low criterion groups. 
If an S’s criterion score was 15 or higher, he 
was placed in the high criterion group; if he 
received more rejections than acceptances he 
was placed in the low group; and any $ with 
a score falling between these two was placed 
in the middle criterion group. Those Ss who 
obtained a score of zero (receiving no accept- 
ances or rejections, or an equal number of 
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acceptances and rejections) were eliminated 
from the analysis. This was done to purify 
the criterion and it is also felt that such Ss 
should be’studied as a separate group. 


Method of Analyzing Responses to Personal 
History Questionnaire 


Hollerith (IBM) cards were punched for 
each S in the first and second samples of the 
New York City population. These cards 
coded all the necessary information—the S’s 
number, class, school, criterion score, and his 
answers to the quéstionnaire. Approximately 


1 8,000 cards were punched, four for each S. 


Cards were then sorted for frequency of re- 
sponse to each of the 240 item alternatives of 
the questionnaire according to each criterion 
group within each economic level, 


Method of Computing Significance of 
Differences 


Having selected the criterion groups and 
having obtained item frequencies for the cri- 
terion groups on each item alternative, the 
statistical significance of differences between 
the responses of accepted and rejected boys 
was determined by the chi-square statistic. 
The p values were computed only when the 
frequency for each alternative exceeded ten. 
Also, for each item, the percentage of re- 
sponses to each alternative in the high, 
middle, and low criterion groups was com- 
puted. The first test used for acceptance of 
an alternative for comparison of economic 
levels, or inclusion in a scoring key, was that 
the response percentage in the middle cri- 
terion group should fall between those of the 
high and low criterion groups. This was 
done to establish significant alternatives in 
linear relationships on the criterion of social 
acceptance. The second ‘test for the accept- 
ance of an alternative was that the chi square 
‘between the high and low criterion groups 
yield a probability (p) value at the 20 level. 
This critical level is often used by experts in 
test construction, 


Method of Constructing Scoring Keys and 
Determining Validity of Prediction 
Keys for scoring the questionnaires of each 
economic group were developed, permitting 
а quantified measure of the telationship be- 
tween background experiences and the cri- 


terion. Six separate keys were constructed 
for this purpose from the New York City 
population, one for each economic level of 
the first and second samples. Later, those 
items which were not similarly predictive of 
the criterion for both samples at the same 
economic level were eliminated, establishing 
one final key for each economic level. An 
over-all key, applicable to all economic levels, 
was constructed by retaining only those items 
which were ‘statistically significant in three 
out of the six economic samples. 

This final over-all key, consisting of 45 
items, was applied to the questionnaires 
secured from a population living in a sub- 
urban area of Westchester County, New 
York, and one from a midwestern farm area 
of Indiana. From this cross validating, a 
tentative conclusion can be drawn as to the 
geographical commonness of predictive back- 
ground experiences of adolescents and the 
extent to which it is possible to predict the 
criterion in one locality with scoring keys 
devised in another area. No attempt was 
made in the samples outside of New York 
City to differentiate economic levels. 

All correlations reported between the ques- 
tionnaire scores and the criterion scores were 
Pearson coefficients. 


A Method of Comparison between Economic 
Groups by Significant Items 


Item significance in predicting the criterion 
is, of course, included in the scoring proce- 
dure indicated above. But it was believed 
worth while as a part of the problem to indi- 
cate items of background and classes of such 
items that were consistent or were in oppo- 
sition among economic levels. 


RrsurTS 


Analysis of Questionnaire (Scoring Keys, 
Reliability, Validity) 


Correlations between scores on the Per- 
sonal History Questionnaire and criterion 
scores of social acceptance resulting from an 
application of the final scoring key for the 
three economic levels are shown in Table т. 
Table 2 shows correlation by economic level 
when the Personal History Questionnaires 
were scored with the over-all scoring key 
constructed from all economic samples. 
Fig. т compares the correlation coefficients 
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TABLE 1 


BETWEEN QUESTIONNAIRE SCORES AND SocioMETRIC CRITERION AT THREE Economic 
IN New York Crrv 


‚ЖИ 


» 


Low Economic Key * 


Нісн Economic Кру? AS 


Мірргє Economic Key * 


CORRELATION N CORRELATION- N CORRELATION N 
-66.40 204 .73£.033 196 308 bu 
267.027 235 272.031 246 246 
«66.029 439 «72.024 442 554 СОЛ 

A $ 


key based оп first and second sample. 


by an application of these two keys. 
be recalled that the final over-all key 
structed from items significant in 
It of the six samples. Therefore, an 
е of an item could be included in 
all key if it was significant for only 
omic levels; for example, it might be 
nt in both middle economic samples 
ly one of the high economic samples. 
an instance the influence of the low 
group would not be present in the 
Ё the item. 

ге were a large overlap of predictive 
ound among the economic levels it 
be expected that an over-all key would 
the criterion about as well as one 
specifically for one economical level. 
j substantially what occurred. Only at 
economic level (see Fig. 1) was the 
)n obtained from the use of the final 
nomic key as much as ло points 
than that obtained from the use of 
over-all key. For the middle and 
nomic levels there was very little 


mmary, it can be stated that there is 
ble commonness of adolescent pre- 
background experiences among dif- 


Low Economic Levet * 


CORRELATION N 
„532.051 204 
.592.043 235 
"55.033 439 


Міро Economic LEvEL * 


ferent economic levels. It appears that, for 
measurement purposes, one can predict social 
acceptance of boys by their associates by — 
means of background experiences with almost. 
equal accuracy without a. knowledge of 
their economic level as one can with this — 
knowledge. p: 
The overall scoring key, which yielded a —— 
minimum correlation of .66 for the New 
York population, was used in scoring the 
Personal History Questionnaires of two | 
samples outside of New York City, Аз 
shown in Table 3, the correlation coefficient — 
obtained for a Westchester sample was .48, — 
which is regarded as highly significant for a 
predictor of such a criterion as social accept- 
ance. The Indiana sample showed a definite 
loss in prediction and the correlation (25) 
was below the level of significance useful for | 
a single predictor. The small number of . 
boys in this sample and the marked homo- | 
geneity of the group which was from a rural 
population may have been influences deter- 
mining the lower correlation. 


Analysis of Items 


Common background experiences predict- 
ing the criterion at all economic levels. The 


+ 


TABLE 2 


TION BETWEEN QUESTIONNAIRE SCORES AND SOCIOMETRIC CRITERION AT Turee Economic LEVELS | 
тм New York City 


HicH Economic Leven * 
Micra Aon + 


CORRELATION N CORRELATION N ' 
+79.029 196 «70.030 308 
62.040 246 .56+.044 246 
170.023 442 .62+.026 554. 
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statistical analysis indicates that, to a high 
degree, background items which predict 
social acceptance at one economic level will 
also predict at other economic levels. 

To analyze further the characteristics of 
this common predictive background, the 
items were grouped by five experts in the 
field of adolescent behavior into areas descrip- 
tive of adolescent activities. Only items were 
included in this grouping which were signifi- 
cant (p= 20) in predicting the criterion in 
three or more of the six economic samples. 
The items included were further screened to 
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CORRELATION 


Economic 


Middle 
Economic 
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make certain that they were significant in at 
least one sample of each economic level. 

Descriptions from common predictive items 
follow by areas for the accepted and rejected 
boys. 


Area I. Family and Home Experiences 
Accepted boys: The parents, in the opin- 
ions of the accepted boys, possess the follow- 
ing characteristics: (а) They are pleased 
with the school marks their children obtain, 
(4) They do not show any favoritism in the 
family but treat all the children alike. (с) 


SS Final Economic Key 
EA Final Key 


High 


Economic 


Fic. 1. COMPARISON BETWEEN APPLYING THE FINAL Economic Key ann Finat Over-art Key TO ALL 
SAMPLES 


fathers are interested in athletic activities 
'golf, tennis, gymnasium. 
cted boys: ‘The parents, in the opinion 


grades of their children in school and 
fe not interested in any social or athletic 
- organizations. 


а IL Intellectual Activities and School 


ccepted boys: The accepted adolescents 
it all economic levels can be described in the 
following manner: (2) Their marks were in 
T е top 25 per cent of their class and they 
“received prizes because of excellence in 
school grades. ‘They felt that their academic 
achievements had been the result of hard 
rk. (b) They received their best grades 
rithmetic. (¢) These boys have estab- 
good relationships with their teachers, 
Most of whom they like and who they feel 
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the rejected boys, are not satished with- 
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ever, did not play regularly on teams either 
outside or within school. Their outside 
activities were usually hobbies, reading for 
pleasure, listening to the radio and television, 
or attending movies. These boys have never 
been elected to any school office or committee, 


Area IV. Beginnings of Economic Inde- 
pendence ] ; 

Rejected boys started working earlier (at 
the age of 11 or 12) than did their accepted 
peers, and they obtained most of their spend- 
ing money from their own earnings. This is 
especially characteristic of rejected boys at the 
low and middle economic levels. 


Area V: Adjustment to Concept of Self 
Accepted boys: Accepted boys considered 
themselves most successful in getting along 
with their classmates, and they also felt that 
they make friends quickly and have many 


TABLE 3 


ConrELATions BETWEEN BACKGROUND INFORMATION QUESTIONNAIRE WITH SocioMETRIC CRITERION SCORES IN 
Arras Outsip— oF New York City 


GEOGRAPHIC AREA N 


Westchester (New York State) 
Indiana 


FINAL OVER-ALL QUESTIONNAIRE 
Key Basep on New York City 


PoPULATIONS 
48+ .045 
-2522 .096 


have had an influence on them, causing them, 
33 for example, to become very much interested 
_ in some particular subject. 

Rejected boys: The rejected adolescents, in 
| Contrast, obtained grades in the third 25 per 
_ Сеп of their class and achieved their best 
marks in shop work. They disliked many of 
"their teachers, who they felt had little influ- 
ce over them. 


Arca III. Social Activities 

cepted boys: Sports and extracurricular 
activities took most of the accepted adoles- 
Cents’ time after school. These boys played 
"regularly on football, baseball, and basketball 
teams, and they preferred the “prestige” posi- 
‘ie. they wanted to be in the infield in 
aseball, and in football they desired to be 
е fullback, halfback, or end. They have also 
ptains of athletic teams, presidents of 
ir class, and chairmen of committees. 
ejected boys: The rejected group, how- 


more close friends than most of the boys in 
their class. This is true at all economic levels, 
but particularly at the middle and high. In 
athletics, they felt that they can play most 
games better than the average person of their 
own age and sex. 

Rejected boys: The rejected boys, on the 
other hand, had only one or two close friends 
and they considered themselves only average 
in ability to make new friends. They like- 
wise considered their athletic ability “about 
average.” The only two things they thought 
they could do better than the average person 
of their own age and sex were to “get along 
with their girl friends and to shoot а gun.” 


Summary for All Activity Areas 


Accepted boys generally. Accepted boys | 
appeared to have made an adequate adjust- 
ment to their parents and teachers. ‘Their 
parents are pleased with their grades and 
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they do not, in the opinion of the adolescents, 
have any favorites in the family group. The 
parents are interested in athletics, which is 
characteristic of the boys themselves who 
have played on many school teams. The 
boys’ athletic and social pursuits did not inter- 
fere with their scholastic activities, for their 
grades were usually excellent. These boys 
believed they possess many more close friends 
than most of the boys in their class and they 
felt that they make friends more quickly. 
They appeared to have the ability to “relate” 
themselves to many individuals at the same 
time. 
Rejected boys generally. In contrast, the 
. rejected adolescents have more withdrawn 
. personalities. Their parents аге not interested 
in athletics or social pursuits or in their boys’ 
athletic or social activities. "The boys them- 
selves do not play on teams in school and 
have only one or two close friends. ‘They 
seem to prefer pursuits which can be con- 
ducted alone, such as hobbies, reading for 
pleasure, listening to the radio or attending 
movies. Their parents are dissatisfied with 
their school grades, which are usually in the 
lower 25 per cent of their class. The rejected 


boys fail to establish a good relationship with- 


their teachers, most of whom they dislike. 
Further, these boys generally start to work at 

` an early age, earning more money than the 
accepted boys. 


" Summary of Differences Among Economic 
Levels 


Accepted boys. Close family relationships 
are predictive of accepted adolescents at the 
high and middle economic levels but not at 
the low. 

_ At the middle economic level, with regard 
to school activities, these boys stated that their 
parents have had the greatest influence over 
them in the choice of school subjects. Also, 

they felt that English was the school subject 
that influenced them most. However, they 
spent the same amount of time studying each 
subject. 

The accepted adolescents at the high eco- 
nomic level are granted more personal free- 
dom than at the middle or low, i.e, they are 
allowed to spend more time away from home 
in socially approved activities, such as attend- 
ing summer camps at least four times by the 
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time they were twelve, and staying overnight 
at a friend’s home. They also felt satisfied 
with their fathers’ attitude toward them and 
they do not desire to do more for their chil- 
dren than their father did for them. 

Rejected boys. Being an “only child” in a 
family is a predictor of rejection at the high 
economic level only. These rejected boys also 
felt that they would give their children more 
affection ‚апа consideration as individuals 
than their fathers gave to them. 

The adolescents at the middle economic 
level whose mothers work in positions out- 
side of the home are more likely to be re- 
jected. They state that they have attended 
three different schools and have disliked six 
or more teachers since the first grade. They 
felt that shop work is the only course that 
really interests them. These. adolescents 
claimed that they could play card games bet- 
ter than the average person of their own age. 

At the low income level only, affiliation 
with the Boy Scouts is a predictor of rejec- 
tion. These boys also preferred women 
teachers who have taken a great interest in 
their personal affairs. 

Background experiences which indicate 
greater social and economic independence 
appear to characterize rejected boys at middle 
and low economic levels. These boys started 
to work at an early age and plan to attend a 
business school rather than a college. Fur- 
ther, they solve their personal problems with- 
out consulting their parents or teachers. At 
the middle level, the rejected. boys have had 
their first evening date when under 14 years 
of age; and at the low economic level, they 
have spent a month away from home when 
under тт years of age. 

The reversals in the items, i.e., (alternatives 
predictive of accepted boys at one economic 
level and rejected at another) indicate that 
those children whose intellectual and social 
activities are patterned after a higher eco- 
nomic level than those of their classmates are 
likely to be rejected. For example, being 
interested in music (і.е., listening to concerts, 
participating in glee clubs), and reading five 
to nine magazines a week are characteristic 
of accepted adolescents at high or middle 
economic levels and rejected adolescents at 
the low economic level. 


BACKGROUND EXPERIENCE 


UMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


lem in this study was to determine 
r there are background experiences 
ntly related to social acceptance 
adolescent boys and, if so, to ascertain 
jer these background experiences are 
istic generally of all adolescent boys 
hether there are differences dependent 
their economic status. “ 
lent choices of seat mates were used as 
dterion of social acceptance, and esti- 
financial income of parents as the cri- 
on of economic status, All students in the 
samples completed a Personal History 
lonnaire which was constructed to rep- 
six areas of adolescent adjustment. 
samples were taken at each of three 
ing economic levels in New York 
and two others were drawn at un- 
tiated levels from other geographic 
for validation of results. The total 
ation tested consisted of approxi- 
ly 2,000 adolescent boys between the 
of 13 and 16 years. The chi-square 
was utilized to ascertain the degree 
ficance of each item alternative in the 
onnaire in predicting the criterion. It 
then possible to determine what specific 
ground experiences were predictive of 
acceptance for a particular economic 
d for adolescent boys generally. The 
уе background items were combined 
‘scoring keys, the Personal History Ques- 
scored, and correlations computed 
veen these scores and the criterion scores. 
"correlation obtained with the economic 
ing keys and the over-all scoring key were 
d to indicate the degree of common- 
among the economic levels in predictive 
found experience. 
Majority of the items predicting social 
ance at one economic level will also 
social acceptance at other levels. Ac- 
‘boys generally appear to have made 
uate adjustment to their parents and 
. Their parents are pleased with 
School grades and they do not, in the 
lon of the adolescents, have any favorites 
family group. "They report that they 
cient in both athletic and scholastic, 
Vities and possess many more close friends 
ost of the boys in their class. Rejected 
ve poor relations with teachers, are 


AND SOCIAL ÁCCEPTANCE _ “ДУ ад 
less proficient in athletic and scholastic activi- — 
ties and are more withdrawn, have fewer 
close friends. 4 ! 

There are some background items which 
predict in only one or two levels. For ex- 
ample, rejected adolescents at the high eco- | 
nomic level, only, are more likely to be “only 
children,” while background experiences 
which indicate greater economic independ- | 
ence (starting to work at an early age and 
working at more jobs) appear to characterize 
rejected boys at the middle and the low, but 
not at the high economic level, 


Scores obtained by means of an over-all _ 


scoring key predicted the criterion at each | 
economic level with but a slight loss, as | 
compared with prediction from keys for the 
separate economic levels. When the final 
over-all key was applied to the three eco- 
nomic levels, the correlations were as follows: 
high, .62, middle, .70, low, .55. For samples. 
from other regions of the country, correla- 
tions of .48 and .25 were obtained. The latter 
correlation was from a highly homogeneous 
group on which the criterion was inade- 
quately established. These results are show; 
in Fig. 1 and Table r. | 

т. Descriptive items of adolescent activities 
can be selected to predict social acceptance. 
It has been possible to score background ex- 
periences with reliability coefficients of better 
than .93 and validity coefficients of .62 or 
better. à : 

2. In addition, the items predictive of social 
acceptance show a high degree of consistency 
between economic levels. It is true that there 
are differences between economic levels in 
background experiences; the influence of 
these differences upon the development of 
certain behavior patterns has been demon- 
stratéd by previous studies. However, as far | 
as one can generalize from the present study, 
those background experiences predictive of 
social acceptance are, for the most part, com- 
mon to all economic levels. * 
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investigators have reported higher 
thresholds of perceptual recognition for 
negatively valued or taboo materials 
or neutral or positively valued ma- 
s(2, 3, б, 8, тт, 14, 17). Perceptual 
defense, an unconscious mechanism of resist- 
ce to recognition of threatening stimuli, 
requently been invoked to explain the 
snces in speed of recognition. Is such 
Icept necessary? 
tever its face validity, it is uneconomi- 
consider perceptual defense as a special 
echanism of perception as long as the ex- 
imental findings can be subsumed under 
‘general principles. Such reanalysis 
ОША deny neither the importance of moti- 
ional factors in perception nor their rele- 
ce to personality theory. The aim is to 
late the determinants of perceptual 
ог at the highest level of generality 
ble. Many determinants are equally 
plicable to meaningless and meaningful, 
levant, and neutral materials. Thecon- 
tions of specific motivational variables 
aust be evaluated against a base line specified 
n 5 of such general determinants. 
A principle of perceptual defense was first 
Considered by Bruner and Postman (2, 11) in 


threatening and inimical stimuli as long 
possible within the constraints of the 
mulus situation. Although this statement 
descriptively true for some situations, it is 

lear that the original formulation ‘of 
principle of perceptual defense was in- 
uate because (а) it did not specify the 
chanisms producing the raised thresholds 
(2) it failed to consider explanation of 

rved facts in terms of more general 
minants of perceptüal recognition. In 
er theoretical statement (9) one of us 
sted, for example, that apparently de- 
уе thresholds may be due to the com- 
on of alternative recognition responses 
hypotheses). Interference by 
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competing responses is, of course, a general 
principle not restricted to emotionally charged 
materials. * 

Perceptual defense, аз а special perceptual 
mechanism, was affirmed and elaborated in 


a study by McGinnies (6). In his experiment, ~ 


McGinnies compared recognition thresholds 
for emotionally toned taboo words and neu- 
tral words. Without exception, thresholds 
were higher for emotional words than for 
neutral words. In addition, the Ss’ GSR’s 
were measured during the period preceding 
recognition in an attempt to obtain evidence 
for systematic reaction to the stimulus words 
prior to correct verbal report. GSR’s prior 
to recognition of the critical words were 
found to be significantly greater than those 
preceding recognition of the neutral words. 
Finally, Ss’ incorrect guesses suggested a 
tendency actively to avoid recognition of the 
emotionally toned words. McGinnies con- 
sidered these findings as strong evidence for 
the operation of perceptual defense and went 
оп to speculate concerning the neurological 
mechanisms mediating the unconscious de- 
fensive activity. 


McGinnies’ study precipitated severe criti- 


cisms of perceptual defense as an unwarranted 
ad hoc assumption. These criticisms, ad- 
vanced by Howes and Solomon (4), directly 
lead to new and critical questions which 
must be answered experimentally in order to 
clarify the status of perceptual defense. There 
are, in the opinion of Howes and Solomon, 
two more plausible, and simpler, reasons for 
McGinnies’ results. First and foremost, the 
taboo words used by McGinnies are, accord- 
ing to the Thorndike-Lorge word count (16), 
much less familiar words than the neutral 
words with which they were compared. On 
the basis of the known general relationship 
between word familiarity and recognition 
speed (5, 13), lower thresholds for the neu- 
tral words are to be expected regardless of 
differences in emotionality. Second, Howes 


and Solomon consider it very: probable that. 


McGinnies’ Ss tended to withhold overt re- 
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т 
ports of the socially unacceptable words until 
they were completely sure of having recog- 
nized them correctly. McGinnies, however, 
has defended his original interpretation (7, 
8). He is not convinced that the lower 
thresholds for neutral words can be ascribed 
to their greater familiarity. The correlation 
between familiarity and speed of recognition 
“does not constitute other than circumstantial 
evidence for the assumption that the higher 
thresholds of the taboo words were determined 
by their alleged infrequency of occurrence. 
1E... the elevated duration thresholds for 
these words were a function of their affective 

' connotation, the net regression effect would 
be the same" (7, p. 237). We can decide 
between the alternative explanations only by 
comparing thresholds for neutral and taboo 
words which have been equated for famili- 
arity. 

"There is no substantial evidence, according 
to McGinnies, that Ss do, in fact, withhold 
their verbal reports of taboo stimulus words. 
As a positive indication against the hypothesis 
of selective verbal report, he presents the 
finding that recognition thresholds for neutral 
words are raised when these words are ex- 
posed immediately following the perception 
of taboo words (8). "These results, he argues, 
constitute indirect evidence for perceptual 
defense since the avoidance reaction appears 
to generalize to temporally adjacent neutral 

~ words which the S ordinarily has no reluc- 

tance to report. We do not believe that 

_ these findings represent cogent evidence for 

perceptual defense or dispose of the problem 
of selective report. Perceptual defense has 
been alleged to be an avoidance reaction 
specific to threatening stimuli and must be 
demonstrated as such before it is appropriate 
to assert its generalization to neutral stimuli. 
By the same token, one would not speak of 
the generalization of a conditioned response 
before the presence of such a response was 
established. It is clear that we must attack 
the problem of selective verbal report directly 
in order to gauge its contribution to relative 
thresholds for neutral and taboo words. 

Finally, McGinnies feels that the systematic 
differences between prerecognition Tesponses 
to neutral and emotional words constitute 
further evidence for perceptual defense (cf. 
also 11). He classified the prerecognition re- 
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sponses into four categories: (а) structurally 
similar, i, words resembling the stimulus 
words in letter structure; (5) structurally 
unlike; (c) nonsense, i.e., words without dic- 
tionary meaning; and (d) part, i.e., discon- 
nected groups of letters. Proportionately more 
similar and part responses were given to the 
neutral words, and proportionately more un- 
like and norsense responses to the critical 
words. ,McGinnies interprets the greater fre- 
quency of unlike and nonsense hypotheses as 
“tactics apparently designed to delay accurate 
recognition of the stimulus word” (6, p. 250). 
Such responses, he argues, represent distor- 
tions by which S can avoid seeing the 
dangerous stimulus. It is difficult to insist on 
this interpretation because exactly the opposite 
findings could be equally well reconciled with 
the hypothesis of perceptual defense. If there 
were more structurally similar and part re- 
sponses to the charged words, one could argue 
that perceptual defense delays final correct 
organization of the’ word even though the 
conditions are adequate for recognition of 
component parts of the stimulus. Structurally 
similar and part hypotheses could with great 
facility be labeled compromises between the 
impact of the stimulus and S’s “resistance to 
its recognition!” The process of perceptual 
defense has not been sufficiently specified to 
make the reported differences in prerecogni- 
tion responses relevant to its demonstration. 
Such differences can equally well be ascribed 
to the uncontrolled variations in the famili- 
arity of the words. 

Other recent experiments which have been 
offered in support of perceptual defense are 
beset by similar difficulties. Rosenstock (14) 
compared recognition thresholds for neutra 
and affectively charged sentences and found 
the latter subject to perceptual "repression." 
'The only control of familiarity consisted o 
matching the second clauses of critical and 
neutral sentences in terms of the “number of 
meaning units.” Clearly number of words, 
syllables, etc. does not provide an estimate of 
the familiarity of a sentence or part of a 
sentence. Whether and to what extent the 
thresholds for the two types of sentences 
were a function of differential emotional 
content must remain indeterminate. Erik- 
sen’s findings (3) concerning recognition 
thresholds for neutral and need-relevant pic 


> equally difficult to interpret. When 
evant pictures are recognized more 

neutral pictures we cannot speak 
1se (or of relative amounts of defense 
case of different pictures) unless and 
we have shown that both sets of stimuli 
een equated in terms of structural 
eristics and familiarity." It should 
ed that both Rosenstock and Eriksen 

ed their Ss to expect чу stimuli 
‘der to decrease the likelihood of selective 
report. The effects of such instructions 
fully evaluated, however, only by 
ison with the effects of other instruc- 


problems raised by these experiments 
iportant general implications. They 
squarely up against the question 
what appears to be perceptual de- 
can be reduced to the operation of 
inants which are not specifically emo- 
mal. The controversy can be resolved only 
di ect experimental confrontation of the 
tive explanations. If the difference 

thresholds for emotional and neutral 
can be varied at will by manipulating 
other than the emotional significance 
timulus words, the status of perceptual 


will be rendered highly doubtful. 
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variables. This experiment represents an 
п and modification of McGinnies’ study on 
defense. In the light of the criticisms 
d against McGinnies' findings and interpre- 
‘the effects of two variables on recognition 
lds for neutral and taboo words were in- 
(a) the relative familiarity of the two 
stimuli and (2) conditions affecting Ss’ 
“readiness to give verbal reports of taboo 
The hypothesis was tested that it was the 
to take these variables into account which 
ly responsible for the threshold differences 
by McGinnies It follows from this 
sis that the difference between thresholds 
increased or decreased in predictable ways 
oper manipulation of the variables of fa- 
ity and set. 3 

+ factor. of familiarity. Control of familiarity 
achieved by the following procedure. Like 
ies, we used seven taboo words and eleven 
l words, The taboo words were the same 
used by McGinnies, Each of the taboo 
Was matched in familiarity with a neutral 
criticisms do not affect the validity of differ- 

groups of Ss exposed to the same sets 

‘The interpretation of these differences as reflect- 
degrees of defense is, however, questioned. 
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“control word by means of the ThorndikeLorge ch 


semantic count (16). The remaining four neutral 
words had frequencies of usage corresponding to 
the average frequency of the taboo words. Two of 
the taboo words, which do not appear in the Thorn- 
dike-Lorge semantic count, were matched with con- 
trol words having a frequency of one (ie, one in 
4% million words) according to the semantic. 
count? The list of stimulus words and their fre- 
quency values appear in Table r. * 

The question may be raised whether equating 
of familiarity in terms of the Thorndike-Lorge d 
count is appropriate. This count is based on the 


TABLE 1 
Lir or Srmmutus Worps 


Words are listed in the order of presentation, 
Taboo words are in italics, 3 


Worp FREQUENCY VALUE * 
ДА ЛИН АШ! SETI AL ee A RAT Ds o0 
lotus 10 
capon 10 
raped 13 
lathe II 
belly 47 
noted 45 
cleat ` т 
whore 4 
tiara 4 
kotex xen 
mixer 1 
terse 4 
penis 19^ 
hilly 10 
knack . 13 
filth 4 
clove 4 
bitch 4 
Av. taboo 10.6 
Ay. neutral 10.3 


* Frequency of occurrence in 4% million words 
according to the Thorndike-Lorge semantic count. 

** Estimated frequency. ү 
frequency with which words appear in a broad 
BESE of literary sources. Taboo words probably 
appear less frequently іп written English than 
they do in conversation, and hence the word count 
may systematically underestimate their frequency 
of usage. 
that the tachistoscopic presentation of words (used 
by both McGinnies and ourselves) creates essen- 
tially a reading situation for the Ss. An estimate 
of frequency based on usage in reading material 
is, therefore, reasonable. On the other hand, it 


is not known to what extent visual duration . 


thresholds are influenced by the frequency of 
spoken as well as written usage. The possibility 


must be acknowledged, therefore, that we have un- 


2Such an estimate is appropriate in view of the 
probability (discussed below) that the frequency of taboo 
words is systematically underestimated by the Thorndike- 
Lorge count. 


It should be remembered, however, | 
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derestimated the familiarity of the taboo words, 
Such an error would not, however, vitiate the 
test of the experimental hypothesis. According 
to McGinnies, the difference between thresholds 
for neutral and taboo words is due to a defensive 
reaction and is not primarily determined by their 
relative familiarity. Thresholds for taboo words 
should be Aigher even if the control of familiarity 
is short of perfect. Application of the familiarity 
hypothesis, on the other hand, would predict 
lower thresholds for taboo words if their fre- 
quency had been systematically underestimated, or 
equal thresholds if the estimate were correct. А 

The factor of selective verbal report. If Ss 
deliberately withhold their reports of taboo words, 
the thresholds for such words would appear to be 
unduly high. The possibility that Ss’ reports are 
deliberately suppressed or falsified exists in every 
perceptual experiment and can never be com- 
pletely discarded. In the case of recognition of 
taboo words, this problem may be critical since Ss 
have to give verbal responses which they have 
presumably been taught to avoid. It is futile to 
argue after the fact whether or not there was such 
deliberate suppression or falsification. We can, 
however, attempt to manipulate explicitly the 
conditions which we believe contribute to Ss’ 
readiness to report faithfully what they perceive. 
The resulting changes in perceptual response can 
then providé us with an estimate of the amount 
of variance attributable to Ss' readiness to report. 

In this experiment, manipulation of Ss' readiness 
to report taboo words was attempted in two ways: 
(а) by preliminary instructions and (b) by varying 
the S-E relationship. 

Four different sets of instructions were used. 
The Uninformed Group was given the usual in- 
structions for tachistoscopic recognition, without 
any indication that taboo words would be included 
among the stimuli; 


This is an experiment on visual perception. We 
want to find out how well you can recognize words 
that are presented for short periods of time. When I 
say “Ready,” fixate your eyes on this screen. About 
one second later a word will be flashed for a bricf 
period of time and will appear on the screen. As soon 
as the word has been flashed on, write down every- 
thing you saw or thought you saw, including single 
letters, on the record sheet. 


. The Informed Group was given the same general 

instructions, with the following additional state- 

ment informing them of the presence, of taboo 
' words among the stimuli: 


„Some of the words which will be shown are of the 
kind not commonly used in polite society, especially in 
the presence of members of the opposite sex. Remember 
some; not all, of the words that we will show аге of 
this type. 


The instructions given to the Facilitation Group 
were designed to discourage Ss from withholding 
reports of taboo words. These Ss were given the 
same instructions as the Informed Group with 
the following additional statement: 
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It has been found that some people find it difficult 
to recognize such words when they are presented for 
brief periods of time and are anxious about reporting 
them when they have seen them. In general, difficulties 
in seeing and reporting such words are a sign of 
emotional trouble. Some types of patients show this 
difficulty to a severe degree. 


Finally, the Inhibition Group was given instruc- 
tions designed to maximize the tendency to with- 
hold reports of taboo words. These Ss were given 
the same instructions as the Informed Group but 
with this additional statement: 


It has been found that some people find it difficult 
to recognize such words when they are presented for 
brief periods of time and are anxious about reporting 
them when they have seen them. In general, difficulties 
in seeing and reporting such words are a sign of good 
mental adjustment. Most normal people show this 
kind of reaction to some extent, particularly people who 
are socially successful. 


To the extent that these different instructions 
were effective in manipulating Ss’ set and readiness 
to report taboo words, we would expect the 
measured thresholds for taboo words to be (а) 
lower for the Informed Group than the Uninformed 
Group, and (4) lower for the Facilitation Group 
than the Informed Group, since the former 1s 
both informed about the presence of taboo words 
and encouraged to report them. It would be dif- 
ficult to predict exactly where the Inhibition Group 
should fall since it has the advantage of expecting 
the appearance of taboo words but is discouraged 
from reporting them. In any event, the thresholds 
of the Inhibition Group for taboo words should 
be higher than those of the Facilitation Group. 

An additional experimental treatment was intro- 
duced in a further attempt to manipulate Ss’ readi- 
ness to report. Most of the taboo words are of 
a kind that one would be particularly reluctant to 
use in the presence of the opposite sex. Deliberate 
withholding of taboo words might be expected to 
occur more often in the presence of an E of the 
opposite sex than in the presence of an E of the 
same sex. Two Es—one male and one female— 
were, therefore, used in the experiment. Under 
each of the four major experimental conditions, 
each E tested two groups of Ss, one group of 
males and one group of females. There were, 
therefore, 16 different experimental subgroups. 
Each of the subgroups consisted of 6 Ss, giving à 
total of 96 Ss. 

Subjects. The Ss were undergraduate students 
at the University of California who had volunteered 
for the experiment. They were assigned to the 
various experimental conditions at random. The 
Ss did not know the purpose of the experiment? 


Apparatus and procedure. The stimulus words, 
typed in capital letters, were shown on 2 X 2 
lantern slides, The slides were exposed on a ground- 


3 Members of the Facilitation Group and Inhibition 
Group were, of course, disabused concerning the instruc- 
tions at the end of the experimental session but admon- 
ished not to discuss the experiment with others. 


from a projector equipped with photo- 
shutter. The speed of exposure was held 
ас ‚от sec. The threshold was approached 
ing the brightness of the exposure flash 
n steps. Each successive exposure repre- 
d an increase of 1.3 volts. Each slide was ex- 
8 times, which was sufficient in virtually all 
"for correct recognition of the word. The Ss 
tested in groups of three. They wrote their 
s on prearranged record sheets, using a 
sheet for each word. ; 


e 
RzsuLTS 


Inalysis of recognition thresholds. The 
nber of exposures required for correct 
tion of a word was used as a measure 
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all conditions, the thresholds for taboo words 
are lower than the thresholds for neutral con- 
trol words. This difference is highly signifi- 
cant. Clearly, there is no evidence here for 
perceptual defense. Taboo words are recog- 
nized sooner than neutral words, probably 
because of a systematic underestimation of the 
familiarity of the taboo words. When neutral 
words no longer have the advantage of 
greater familiarity, the raised thresholds for 
taboo words disappear. In fact, the direction 
of the difference in recognition thresholds 
has been changed by manipulation of the 
familiarity variable. | 


TABLE 2 
SUMMARY OF ANALYsIs OF VARIANCE OF RECOGNITION THRESHOLDS 


MEAN 
Sum oF Sum oF 
4} SQUARES SQUARES F p 
I 598.55 598.55 98.12 <.01 
І 1.17 1.17 — — 
т 0.42 0.42 — — 
3 4-31 1.44 = — 
lus Words Conditions 3 48.67 16.22 2.66 «05 
lus Words X Sex of Ss т 30.88 30.88 5.06 .01—.05 
nulus Words X Sex of E I 2.76 2.76 — — 
ms X Sex of Ss 3 6.22 2.07 — — 
3 4.06 1.35 m n 

E X Sex of Ss 1 2.30 2.30 — — 

s Words X Conditions X Sex of Ss 3 20.03 6.67 1.09 — 

s Words X Conditions X Sex of E 3 62.23 20.74 3.40 .01-.05 
lus Words X Sex of Е X Sex of Ss I 17.58 17.58 2.88 — 
tions X Sex of E X Sex of Ss 3 14.28 4.76 = — 

163 994.62 6.10 
191 1808.08 


Individual differences amon; 
luded in the error term. 


the threshold. As usual, Ss’ tachistoscopic 
ity varied widely. In order to make the 
tive thresholds for neutral and emotional 
5 independent of S’s acuity level, each 
threshold measures were converted into 
dard scores, All tabulations and compari- 
ns will be presented in terms of standard 
scores. Table 2 presents the summary of an 
ysis of variance performed on the trans- 
med threshold data. We shall refer to 
sults of this analysis throughout our 
Scussion of the experimental results. 
verage thresholds for neutral and emo- 
words. Table 3 shows the average 
tion thresholds for neutral and emo- 
words for the four major experimental 
Oups and for all groups combined. Under 


ig Ss treated alike and the third-order interaction, which were not significant, 


The effects of preparatory instructions. As 
Table 3 and Fig. x show, the observed rela- 
tive thresholds for neutral and emotional 
words vary with the instructions given at 


4Qur attention has just been called to a recent com- + 
munication by McGinnies and Adornetto in the news- 
letter. Cognitive Processes (compiled by the Department 
of Psychology, University of Alabama). They report an 
experiment in which a group of normals and a group of 
schizophrenics were tested with taboo words (the same as 
used previously) and neutral words equated for famili- 
arity. They still find higher thresholds for taboo words 
although the difference is considerably smaller than in 
McGinnies’ original study. For the normal $s the 
difference now is only 8.2 milliseconds as compared with 
the previously reported difference of 45 milliseconds. 
The remaining discrepancy between this result and ours 
may be due, of course, to the different neutral words 
used. At best, then, the raised thresholds are a "'mow- 
you-see-it-now-you-don't" phenomenon once the il 
arity factor has.been equated. 
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TABLE 3 


Averacr RECOGNITION THRESHOLDS (STANDARD 
Sconzs) ror Tasoo AND NzurRAL Worps 
UNDIR THE DIFFERENT EXPERIMENTAL 
CONDITIONS 


Group Tasoo Worps NrurRAL Worps 


Uninformed 
* Informed 

Facilitation 

Inhibition 


All Groups 


–.п 
—.22 
—.29 
—.20 


+10 
+14 
+20 
+14 


—.20 4 


+.50 


Uninformed 
Group 


Group 


+.20 


Average Recognition Thresholds 
(Standard Scores) 
o 


~.20 


-.30 


Informed 
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words once they had been recognized. The 
Facilitation Group, which had been ex- 


plicitly discouraged from withholding reports . 


of taboo words, has the lowest relative thresh- 
olds for such words. This group probably 
had lower criteria of certainty for reporting 
emotional words than any other group. The 
Inhibition Group, which was encouraged to 
hesitate about reporting taboo words, has 
higher relative thresholds for emotional words 
than the Facilitation Group. The results for 
the Inhibition Group are virtually identical 


Inhibition 
Group 


Facilitation 
Group 


Neutral Words 
Emotional Words 


Fic. т. Ауғвлоғр RECOGNITION THRESHOLDS ror TaBoo AND NEUTRAL WORDS UNDER THE DIFFERENT 
d EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


the beginning of the experiment. The inter- 
action, Conditions X Stimulus Words, is sta- 
tistically significant. The Uninformed Group 
has higher relative thresholds for taboo words 
than any of the groups that had been fore- 
warned about the nature of the stimuli. We 
may assume that the warning to expect 
taboo words produced a preparatory set which 
facilitated recognition of such words. In 
addition, however, the variations among the 
forewarned groups suggest that the instruc- 
tions affected Ss' readiness to report taboo 


with those in the Informed Group. In the 
absence of any explicit statement concerning 
speed of reporting, the Ss in the Informed 
Group may have adopted the same cautious 
criteria for verbal report as did the Ss in the 
Inhibition Group. It appears, then, that 
preparatory set and selective verbal report 
contribute to the observed threshold differ- 
ences. 

Sex differences, Male Ss recognize taboo 
words more readily than female Ss (Table 
4). This difference is significant. The thresh- 


affected by the nature of the pre- 
instructions: the interaction, Condi- 
Stimulus Words X Sex of Ss, is not 
nt. 

imenter-subject relationship. Table 4 
‘to reveal any tendency for slower recog- 
‘of emotional words in the presence of 
of the opposite sex than in the presence 
TE of the same sex. If anything, the 
ite seems to be the case. The inter- 
Stimulus Words X Sex of E X Sex 
‚ is, however, not significant. 

al 

TABLE 4 

ce RECOGNITION THRESHOLDS (STANDARD 
CORES) For Tasoo AND ЇЧкиткАт, WORDS, 
L GRouPzp BY Sex or E Амр Sex ОР Ss 


Mate Ss FEMALE Ss 
ent 
Tasoo NEUTRAL Tasoo NEUTRAL 
Worps Worps Worps Worps 
—.22 +16 —.22 +15 
—.28 .20 —.10 .o8 
—.25 +18 —.16 12 
interactions. As Table 2 shows, 


systematic threshold differences from 
оп to condition than did the male E. 
male and female, tended to conform 
to the instructions in the presence of 
nale E. We do not know, of course, 
this result is a function of the par- 
"Es in this experiment or whether it 
wider generality. In any event, this find- 
nfirms the view that the reporting 
ion may have significant effects on the 
ed recognition thresholds. 

ognition responses. As we pointed 
bove, we do not consider the classification 
гегесорпійоп responses used by McGin- 
crucial to the demonstration of perceptual 
Tt is of interest to point out, however, 
were unable to duplicate his findings 
ng the differential distributions of 
Чоп responses for emotional and 


ition responses for the two types 
falling into the various content cate- 
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words. Table 5 shows the percentages — 


Bie Nhe nea 
gories used by McGinnies. In order to make 
our findings as comparable as possible with 
his, Table 5 presents only the findings for 
our Uninformed Group, which was given th 
same type of instructions as were his Ss. 
(The distributions of prerecognition responses | 
are, however, substantially the same for all. 
our groups.) Clearly, there is no systemati 
difference between neutral and emotional 
words with respect to the distributions of 
prerecognition responses. Our neutral words 
were, of course, different from those used by 
McGinnies With familiarity held constant 
the differences in prerecognition response: 
like the raised thresholds, are absent. — 


TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGES OF PRERECOGNITION Responses FALLING , 
INTO Various CONTENT CATEGORIES 
=o ЕНЕНЕ НИР 
‘Type бв Response Тлвоо Worps  NzurRAL WORDS © 


Similar 18.30 19.96 
Part 67.12 64.73 
Unlike 3.05 2.32 
Nonsense 11.52 12.98 
Discussion 


Familiarity, motivation, and recognition 
thresholds, In McGinnies’ study, the ob- — 
served differences in recognition thresholds — " 
for neutral and emotional words could be 
ascribed either to differences in familiarity 
or to the operation of perceptual defense, In 
our experiment, we have attempted to “untie” 
these two factors. With familiarity controlled, _ 
there is no indication of perceptual defense. — 
In fact, the emotional words have lower 
thresholds, probably because of an underes- 
timation of their familiarity. i 

One may object at this point that the 
effects of familiarity and perceptual defense 
are not mutually exclusive. Is it not possible 
that the relative thresholds for the taboo words 
would have been even lower had it not been 
for the operation of perceptual defense? If 
the familiarity of the emotional words has, . 
in fact, been underestimated, this error may 


obscure the effects of perceptual defense. TE x 
e 


its effectiveness to be so small as to be counter- — 
acted by an error in the estimate of familiarity. 


* 
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In any event, the invocation of an hypothetical 
effect which is obscured by the operation of 
a known yariable would carry little conviction. 

We are emphatically not arguing here 
that recognition thresholds are completely 
determined by the sheer frequency with 
which the subject has been exposed to, and/or 
has used, the stimulus words. Frequency is 
a major parameter of whatever processes pro- 
duce variations in perceptual readiness, 
whether they be S-R connections, “hypoth- 
eses,” or what have you. There is some evi- 
dence that motivational factors interact with 
frequency of occurrence to determine readi- 
ness for perceptual recognition of words (10, 
12, 13). It appears, however, that the taboo 
characteristics of the words used in this ex- 
periment do not produce effects which interact 
significantly with familiarity. In any event, 
whatever evidence is found for the effective- 
ness of motivational determinants does not 
call for a proliferation of special perceptual 
mechanisms, but is most economically ana- 
lyzed in the framework of a general theory 
of perception which provides for the con- 
ceptualization of motivational variables (т, 


. Selective verbal report and recognition 
thresholds. The significant variations in 
thresholds produced by differences in in- 
structions can be interpreted in two al- 
ternative ways. We may assume that pre- 
liminary information concerning the presence 
of taboo words (a) aroused perceptual ex- 
pectancies which facilitated recognition of 
such words (cf. 12, 15, 18), and (4) influenced 
Ss’ readiness to report such words. Such an 
interpretation appears to be in agreement 
with the general trend of the experimental 
results. An alternative formulation might 
assert that the nature of the instructions in- 
fluenced the degree of perceptual defense. 
The variations in thresholds produced by 
instructions may be regarded as evidence of 
different strengths of “resistance” to the recog- 
nition of taboo words. We reject this alterna- 
tive explanation for the following reasons. 
First, since perceptual defense has not been 
demonstrated in terms of the over-all trends 
in thresholds, it would be inappropriate to 

5 McGinnies’ recent attempt (8) to translate defense 


into S-R reinforcement terms represents a move in this 
direction. : 
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speak of variations in degree of defensive 
response induced by instructions. Further- 
more, and this is the theoretically more im- 
portant consideration, the processes described 
by such terms as “defense” or “repression” 
surely are not to be conceived as subject to 
significant manipulation by means of pre- 
paratory instructions! If they were so ma- 
nipulable, such defenses or repressions would, 
indeed, be very different from those described 
by personality theorists. We prefer, there- 
fore, to think of the instructions as producing 
variations in Ss’ set and selective verbal re- 
ports. 

Attempts to control Ss’ set may, of course, 
fail. Our manipulation of the E-S. relation- 
ship did not produce consistent results. (It 
is possible that this procedure would have 
been more effective if Ss had been required 
to report their responses orally rather than 
to write them down.) Whatever trends did 
appear, e.g., the tendency toward greater con- 
formity with instructions in the presence of 
the female E, emphasize the need to consider 
the influence of situational variables on per- 
ceptual thresholds. 

Sex differences. 'The fact that women had 


significantly higher relative thresholds for' 


emotional words than men is again open 
to alternative interpretations. "Sex difference" 
is not a unitary psychological variable. We 
can only guess as to the characteristics of 
male and female Ss which result in the 
threshold differences. Consistently with our 
general argument, we may assume that fe- 
male Ss are (a) less familiar than the male Ss 
with the taboo words used in this experiment, 
and (b) are less ready to report these words, 
ie, may require a somewhat higher level of 
certainty for reporting. 

One may, on the other hand, assert that 
female Ss are more prone to perceptual de- 
fense than are male Ss. Again, we woul 
object to such an explanation because it is 
inconsistent with the major experimental re- 
sults. We see, moreover, no cogent theoretical 
reasons for postulating the type of personality 
differences between male and female Ss which 
such an interpretation would require. 

The status of perceptual defense. We con- 
clude that the experimental findings to date 
have failed to lend support to the concept 0 
perceptual defense, The results have been 


adeterminate or can be explained in 


be argued that stimuli such as those 
by McGinnies and ourselves are not 
riate for testing the hypothesis of per- 
defense. Such may or may not be 
case; the possibility of future positive 
nce cannot, of course, be excluded. At 
present, however, perceptual defense has, 

"at best, the status of an unconfirmed hypoth- 


B SUMMARY 
The concept of perceptual defense has been 


_ used to explain raised recognition thresholds 
: ‘emotional stimuli as compared with 
‘stimuli. The invocation of such a 
nciple would, however, appear unnecessary 
facts can be subsumed under more 
principles of perceptual behavior. 
experiment was designed to answer the 
tion whether there is any evidence for 
eptual defense in word recognition when 
"factors of familiarity, set, and selective 
bal report are taken into account. 
‘A series composed of taboo words and 
tral words was presented tachistoscopically 
cognition. The familiarity of the two 
, of words was equated as closely as 
Possible by means of the Thorndike-Lorge 
word count. Four different sets of instruc- 
‘tions were used. The Uninformed Group 
not given any indication that taboo words 
ШЧ be included among the stimuli. The 
med Group was explicitly warned to 
taboo words. The Facilitation Group 
iven instructions designed to discourage 
from withholding reports of emotionally 
words. Finally, the instructions 
| to the Inhibition Group were intended 
ximize Ss’ hesitation about the reporting 
words. Two different Es, one male 
Опе female, conducted the experiment. 
ег each of the four major experimental 
tions, each E tested both a group of 
s and a group of female Ss. 
sis of the recognition thresholds 
the following results: 
|... 1: Under all conditions of the experiment, 
esholds for taboo words were somewhat 
than the thresholds for neutral words. 
difference in thresholds is probably due 
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to a systematic underestimation of the fa- 
miliarity of the taboo words. 


2. The relative thresholds for neutral and 
emotional words varied significantly with 
the nature of the preliminary instructions. 
The Uninformed Group had higher relative 
thresholds for taboo words than any of the 
groups forewarned to expect taboo words. 
The Facilitation Group had the lowest rela- 
tive thresholds for such words. The results 
for the Inhibition Group are almost identical 
with those for the Informed Group. These 
findings indicate that set and selective verbal 
report contribute to the observed threshold 
differences. 


3. Women have higher relative thresholds 
for taboo words than do men. It is possible 
that women are less familiar with these words 
than are men and/or that women are more 
prone to selective verbal report. 


4. Relative thresholds for taboo words are 
not significantly different in the presence of 
an E of the opposite sex than they are in the 
presence of an E of the same sex. There is, 
however, a significant tendency for all Ss 
to conform to instructions more fully in the 
presence of the female E. The E-S relation- 
ship has demonstrable effects on the observed 
threshold differences. 

The experimental results thus fail to pro- 
vide any support for a mechanism of per- 
ceptual defense. The discussion stresses the 
inadequacy of ad hoc mechanisms for the 
analysis of motivational factors in perception. 
The effects of such factors are most eco- 
nomically treated in the framework of a 
general theory of perception. 
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Accorpinc to Gestalt theory, to quote 
[Y Köhler, “sensory organization . . . 
AÀ appears as a primary fact which arises 
om the elementary dynamics of the nervous 
m" (4, p. 199). To be sure, the Gestalt- 
have indicated that perceptual organiza- 
n is the product of both internal and 
external organizing forces: those "within the 
ss in distribution itself and which will 
nd to impress on this distribution the 
plest possible shape" and those "between 
distribution and the stimulus pattern 
Which constrain the stress toward simplifica- 
jon" (5, p. 138). But while the Gestaltists 
седе the effects of external stimulus con- 
nts on the organization of perceptions, 
ems safe to say that they have not con- 
ered in detail the effects of previous experi- 
and learned responses on the so-called 
ternal organizing forces. "That is, given the 
ime external stimuli, will Ss with different 
ious experience with those stimuli organ- 
€ their perceptions similarly? The problem 
"not whether perceptual organization is or 
Tot completely independent of neural proc- 
fesses, since obviously it must be dependent 
оп them at some level. Rather, the problem 
— iş how far along a perceptual organization 
Continuum, so to speak, do such processes 
tmine perception independently of the 
ti ular experience context of the individ- 
2 It may be that some of the so-called 
sory organization . . . which arises from 
h "elementary dynamics of the nervous sys- 
are instead universally learned types of 
ту organization within a given culture. 
"This research was facilitated by the Laboratory of 
Relations, Harvard University, in conjunction wit 
Tesearch project on the Comparative Study of Values. 


lé research was undertaken with funds provided by 
6 Social Science Division of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


; data, 
‘See, eg, Bruner, J. S. Personality dynamics and 
rocess of perceiving. In С. Ramsey and R. Blake 
D). Perception: an approach to personality. New 
2 Ronald Press, 1951. Ch. V. 
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If this is so, then it is possible that such m 


learned responses are masked by their cultural 
universality and thereby are taken for innate. 
Therefore, it was the purpose of this study 
to determine whether the process of closure 
is such a learned response or whether the 
Gestalt contention that closure is a general law 
of innate perceptual organization tends to be 
substantiated. н ig 
In order to determine whether or not the 
tendency to closure is dependent on culturally 
determined perceptual organization, it was 
necessary to compare response patterns of two \ 
cultures, one of which stressed closure and 
one of which stressed nonclosure, both in 
terms of the actual stimulus patterns (eg. 


ornamental designs) prevalent in the culture _ 


and in terms of the values (і.е, directives for 
behavior) stressed in the cultures. The two 
cultures used in this experiment were Anglo- 
Saxon American and Navaho Indian. 

It seems safe to propose that Western 
European culture in general and American 
culture in particular stress the concept of 
closure. In the area of asthetics and design, 
unbroken continuity (e.g. streamlining) and 
symmetry are emphasized. And among the 
ideal behavior patterns favored are those 
stressing task completion, both materially and 
temporarily. (Consider, for example, the 
Zygarnic effect.) 

On the other hand, students of the Navaho 
have long remarked on the Navaho “fear of 
completing anything” (7, p. 226). “As a 
spirit outlet the basketmaker leaves an open- 
ing in the design; the weaver leaves a small 
slit between the threads . . .” (7, p. 226) and 
so on. In Navaho values there is a “need to 
have no completely enclosing frame around 
any of the works so that the evil inside can 
have an opening through which to leave” (8, 
p. 12). In discussing the dimension of gen- - 
erality in value systems, Kluckhohn says: "a | 
negative value in Navaho culture is fear of | 
closure” (6, p. 413). Not only is emphasis 
on nonclosure primary in the Navaho value 
system, but, as indicated above, it pervades - 
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their designs. For example, on pottery an 
ornamental band around the pot is left in- 
complete. There is an opening on the order 
of т to 5° degrees in the band. Thus, while 
the Navaho exposure to circles is by no means 
limited to those with openings, it is probable 
that they are systematically exposed to more 
experiences stressing nonclosure than would 
‚Бе ascribed to white Americans. 

It was presumed that if Navaho experiences 
of the sort described above contribute to a 
differential capacity, compared to whites, to 
respond to nonclosure there should be un- 
acculturated Navaho Indians who reflect this 
differential capacity. 

The stimuli selected for testing the Ss’ 
responses were a series of circles and double 
concentric circles with and without breaks in 
their periphery. Circles were selected as the 
stimuli because the Gestalt experiments on 
closure had been performed using circles and 
because the circle is a familiar visual pattern 
in the Navaho culture. Furthermore, in 
many of its occurrences in Navaho culture, 
the circle is deliberately not completed, i.e., 
a small opening is left in the periphery. The 
double concentric circle was also utilized 
because it is similar to both a common pat- 
tern used in Navaho sandpaintings and to 
many design patterns in white American 
culture. 

Therefore, the null hypothesis to be tested 
was: there is no significant difference in the 
response behavior (ie, tendency to closure) 
to a set of open and closed circles between 
samples of white Americans and Navaho 
Indians. 


Metuop 
Subjects 


The sample of 20 white Americans consisted of 
male and female members from the very small 
farming. community of Homestead, New Mexico, 
located in the same region as that from which the 
Navaho sample was obtained.) These Ss were ex- 
posed to the stimuli in a darkened warehouse. 

The Navaho sample of 20 Ss consisted of male 
and female members of the surrounding Navaho 


8 Various research projects involving this community 
are still under way. It is therefore Necessary to preserve 
the anonymity of the community by giving it a fictitious 
name in order that there be no possibility that infor- 
mation of the results of research on the community can 
affect its attitude toward the present researchers, thereby 
‘distorting future research findings. P 
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reservation. They were exposed to their stimuli in 
a darkened building attached to a local trading store, 


. Apparatus 


The experimental situation consisted of exposing 
the Ss to a series of circles, with varying degrees of 
incompleteness, for .1 second. The stimuli were 
projected on 2X2" slides through a translucent 
plastic screen (the screen being between the pro- 
jector and the subjects) and appeared on the screen 
as 12 inches in diameter The Ss sat four to six 
feet from»the screen. Thus the circle subtended a 
visual angle of 7.1 to 5.6 degrees. 

The size of incompletion of the stimulus circle 
ranged from zero to eight degrees in one-degree 
steps. A double concentric circle with a break in 
the outer circle of 0, 1, or 7 degrees was also used, 
Further, it was possible to control the light intensity 
of the projected image (the Variac was patched 
into the light circuit) and the Ilex No. 3—Acme 
shutter screwed to the front of the projection lens 
allowed variations in time of exposure. The use 
made of these extra facilities and additional stimuli 
will be discussed later, 


Procedure 


Each S had a pencil, pad of paper, and writing 
board on which to record what each thought he or 
she saw.® There was sufficient light projected 
through the screen between stimuli projections to 
make this procedure entirely feasible. The Ss were 
treated in groups of from 3 to 6 persons per group. 

Directions were given orally by the experimenter 
to the white group and orally through a Navaho 
interpreter to the Navaho group.” The instructions 
were as follows: 


I want to know what you see on my screen when I 
show a picture to you for a very little time. The pic- 
tures are simple designs. Each time I show a picture 
you draw what you see on the screen on a page of the 
pad of paper you have. Draw one picture on each page, 
using one page after the other. If you don’t see any- 
thing on the screen, leave that page empty and turn over 
to the next page. Because I want to know what you 
yourself first see, please don’t look at what the other 
people are drawing and don’t talk about it. I will tell 
you when I am going to show each picture, Then I 
will show the picture. Then you draw what you saw. 
Then I will tell you to turn the page. Then I will 


416 is the judgment of Professors Evon Z. Vogt and 
Clyde Kluckhohn that the Navahos used in this experi- 
ment can be considered as unacculturated representatives. 

5'The projector was a 35-mm commercial mo el 
manufactured by the Three Dimensional Corporation of 
Chicago, Illinois under the designation, “TDC Vivid. 
The 300-watt projection lamp was driven by 110 volts at 
бо cycles and blower cooled. Light intensity was 
adjusted through a Variac (General Radio Co. type 
У-5МТ) set at a scale reading of 40. 

€ It should be noted that all Navahos are-able to use а 
pencil and paper as means for representing what they sce 

1 Professor Clyde Kluckhohn checked the Navaho 
interpretation of the directions and was of the opinion 
that it adequately expressed the purposes and directives 
of the English version. 


it I am going to show another picture, and 
"there any questions?. . . Now we will start. 


y drawings which might be fnisinterpreted 
ld be discussed with him. Finally the Ss were 
ted not to discuss their experience with others 


ResuLts : 


he four measures used for determining 
lifferential capacity to perceive the openings 
in the circles were: (а) the total number of 
penings seen; (Р) the number of persons 
the openings regardless of size; (c) the 
n number of openings seen per person; 
(4) the median size of openings seen. 
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person for the Navahos was 2.69; for the 
whites it was 3.06. The standard ż test gives 
a t=.555 which is a р of approximately .5. 
This too is clearly not a significant difference. 
Further, since the data are considerably 
skewed, and since one would expect such a 
distribution of the mean number of openings 
to be skewed toward the lower end, it was 
felt advisable to use Festinger’s F test (2). 
Here an F of 1.22 was obtained which is less 
than the F of 1.83 required for significance at 
the .05 level. 

The final test for significance was on the 
median size openings seen by whites and 
Navahos. These medians may be regarded 
as a measure of that size opening for which 
the probabilities of a “closed” response and an 


TABLE 1 


Responses ТО CIRCLE STIMULI 


NuMBER or CIRCLES SEEN 


NUMBER oF Persons SEEING Any CIRCLES 


Open CLosED Torars OPEN Crosep TorALs 
43 137 180 16 4 20 
55 125 180 18 2 20 

. 98 262 360 34 6 40 


distribution of the number of circles 
3 open and as closed by the whites and 
the Navahos appears in Table т. Note that 
се, conceivably, the truly closed circle could 
сеп seen as open, responses to it are 
luded in this distribution. А p=.20, ob- 
ned ү Fisher’s exact meon ш chi 
(3, рр. ‚ indicates that there is 
5 En GEO between the total 
mber of openings seen by the whites and 
05, ` 
eference to Table 2 gives the др of 
tsons seeing az opening. Here p=.66 as 
К ed by Pisher’s m method for chi 
square, indicating no significant difference 
between the total number of whites and 
ivahos seeing any opening at all. 
е mean number of openings seen per 


- 


fecause of the nature of the relationship between the 
Tesearchers and the natives, both white and Indian, which 
been developed over many years, it is most likely 

is request was carefully honored. At any rate, 
55 were asked preliminary to the experiment if they 
‘it was about, and none indicated that they did. 


“open” response are equal, The median size 
opening for Navahos was 6 degrees and for 
the whites 5.4 degrees. This gives a t=.718 
or a p of approximately .45. As such, there 
is no significant difference between the 
median size opening seen by whites and 
Navahos. 

Thus the null hypothesis to the effect that 
there are no significant differences in the 
tendencies of whites and Navahos to perceive 
open circles as closed is not disproved. 


Discussion 


The fact that this is a cross-cultural study 
requires that several other conditions must 
be considered which might conceivably lead 
to the same results as those indicated above, 
but for reasons having little to do with the 
presence or absence of innate neurological 
processes such as closure. Some of these fac- 
tors which possibly are culturally controlled 


follow. 
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Visual Acuity 


‚ If the Navaho’s ability to make fine visual , 


discriminations is less than that of the white 
sample, then we would hardly expect them 
to see openings when they are physically in- 
capable of doing so under the best of seeing 
conditions. The possibility that Navahos 
simply cannot see as well as whites was con- 
_ trolled as follows. In all cases where S re- 
corded no openings during the exposure, a 
circle with a 1° opening was projected for an 
unlimited time and 5 was then asked again 
to report on what he saw. In the very few 
cases where S was unable to report the open- 
ing the data were discarded. (This proce- 
dure was also used for the white sample.) 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER or Peopre SEEING 7° OPENING IN CIRCLE 
AT VARIOUS LIGHT INTENSITIES 


NUMBER CUMULATIVE NUMBER 
Тону oF PEOPLE or PEOPLE 
Inrenstry® SEEING OPENING SEEING OPENING 
Wuire NavAHO Wuite Navano 
15 I 1 à I І 
‚20 5 т 5 2 
25 6 2 7 4 
30 то 2 11 5 
35 14 8 15 9 
оь 12 8 15 11 
45 тї 9 16 II 
50 12 7 16 12 


М * The numbers indicating the light intensity settings are the 
Mame as those on the indicator dial on the Variac. The larger the 
number, the brighter the image. 


Light Intensity 


Do Navahos require more light to discrimi- 
nate as well as whites? Since E had control 
over light intensity, some pretesting was done 
in order to find an intensity level “acceptable” 
to both whites and Navahos. Setting the 
Variac at a scale value of 40 seemed to be a 
good working value, However, each S was 
also exposed to а 7? opening at a variety of 
light intensities so that more precise compari- 
sons could be made later. "The data are given 
in Table 2. 

While there is a difference in the number 
of Ss sceing an opening of 7? at a light set- 
ting of 40, the difference is not significant, 
either in terms of the actual percentage of 
the population seeing the opening or the 
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cumulative „percentage of the population 
seeing the opening. The p’s are .34 and .36, 
respectively. They are based on the differ- 
ence between proportions, corrected for con- 
tinuity, between uncorrelated samples (1, pp. 
76-83). It is true that for values rather lower 
than 40, the whites consistently see better than 
the Navahoss(except at the lowest intensity 
of 15), but it is clear that at the light intensity 
used in obtaining the results reported above, 
no significant difference existed in the tend- 
ency of either group to see the opening. Fur- 
ther, essentially the same results obtain when. 
the double concentric circle with the 7? open- 
ing in the outer one is presented under vary- 
ing light intensities (see Table 3). Thus, at 


TABLE 3 


NUMBER or PEOPLE SEEING 7° OPENING IN DOUBLE 
CONCENTRIC CIRCLE COMPARED TO 
Licut INTENSITY 


NUMBER CUMULATIVE NUMBER 
OF PEOPLE oF PEOPLE 
Аскын e SEEING OPENING SEEING OPENING 
Wutre ЇЧАУАНО Warre МАУАНО 
15 o 2 o 2 
20 3 2 3 3 
25 10 3 10 5 
30 10 2 10 5 
40 Ir 8 13 9 
50 9 10 13 її 


* Scc footnote under Table 2. 


the light intensity used, there is no reason to 
believe that the Navahos cannot discriminate 
as well as do the whites. 


"Set" Tendencies 


'The Navaho tendency to "sit tight" has 
often been commented on by anthropologists. 
“When in a new and dangerous situation do 
nothing. If a threat is not to be dealt with 
by ritual canons, it is safest to remain inactive 
If a Navaho finds himself in a secular situ- 
ation where custom does not tell him how 
to behave, he is usually ill at ease an 
worried. . . . The American tradition says: 
‘When danger threatens, do something The 
Navaho tradition says: ‘Sit tight and perhaps 
in that way you may escape evil’ " (7, р. 220). 
Is this tendency operating here to a greate! 


extent than it is on the white sample? If it - 


for example, that the initial ex- 
is seen as a closed circle, Wwill there be 
r tendency on the part of the Navaho 
be set to continue to see them as closed? 
| effort to test for “set,” E did the fol- 
‚ experiment. One set of}Ss was ex- 
o circles with openings of 8°, 5°, and 
xposed in sequence from the largest to 
Es and each of s circles was 
for 5, 1, 1/2, 1/5, 1/10, and, 1/25 of 
ond in that order. Each opening was 
шей through all time exposures before 
Я. H В 

ext size opening was presented. Another 
s was exposed to precisely the same 
les, only in their case the order was 
ding: ie, the smallest opening was ex- 
"first and for the shortest time interval. 
tunately, the only available white and 
amples were too small to be statisti- 
stable. However, analysis of the data 
| seem to indicate that, trendwise at 
perceptual set tendencies for this sort 
ulus are not importantly different be- 
й the two groups. 


larity with the Experimental Situation. 


ettainly one feels that the total experi- 
Situation is likely to be less familiar 
Navaho than to the whites even if the 
ites do live in a small farming community. 
ich, one might expect this to have some 
ects on Navaho behavior. However, it is 
lt to see how unfamiliarity can account 
ndencies to see figures as closed or as 
ess one hypothesizes which type of 
ponse is more “natural” in an unfamiliar 
tion, But it is the problem of determin- 
$0 to speak, which type of response is the 
: natural that is the subject of this re- 
ch. Thus, while unfamiliarity may affect 
Iception of open or closed circles, we 
hot say which way the effect would work 
t begging the question. 
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of ithe breaks occurs: ie. everything that is 
not explicitly (contextually) broken is ipso 
facto closed? This would be in keeping with | 
Kluckhohn's description of the Navaho char- _ 
acteristic of describing experience in terms об 0 
events rather than by attributes, especially — 
when it is remembered that nonclosure їп 
Navaho culture usually occurs in specific 
contexts (e.g, sand paintings, pottery, and, | 
basket ornamentation). i 

It is difficult to verify this point experi- - 
mentally. For one thing, there was no way 
of determining whether a nonclosure re- 
sponse, in a context, was by association with | 
the rest of the context or independent of the 
context. Or to state the point in more 
Gestaltist terms, it would be difficult in com- 
plex stimulus situations to predict the relative | 
degree of dominance and interaction of vari- 


‘ous tendencies to pragnanz. Moreover, there 


do not seem to be any contextually equivalent 
white and Navaho stimulus situations?) — 
Thus within the range of considerations 
discussed above, the results of this experiment 
do not disprove the null hypothesis which 
was that there is no significant difference in _ 
the response behavior (ie, tendency to 
closure) to a set of open and closed circles 
between samples of white Americans and 
Navaho Indians. This finding does not 
refute the Gestalt contention that closure is 
an innate and not a learned process. It does 
not prove, however, that closure is not a 
learned process since it is still possible that 
closure is a consequence of culture-bound 


9 Note, however, that if one accepts this argument one 
also accepts the implication that the capacity to dis- 
criminate breaks as such is learned and that nonpercep- 
tion of breaks is not due to autochthonous processes 
which, as an argument in this experimental situation, 
scems to beg the question. { 

10 Ја an effort to expose the Navaho to a stimulus of 
at least potential contextual significance, the 20 white 
and 20 Navaho subjects used in the main experiment 
described above were also exposed to a double concentric 
circle with an opening of o, т, or 7 degrees in the outer 
one. This design abstractly corresponds to the basic , 
design of many sand paintings. Using the same analysis 
procedures described above, the results were: (a) for the 
total number of openings seen, p=.52; (b) for the total 
number of persons seeing the openings, P=.743 (c) for — 
the mean number of openings seen per person, 1—82 
or p=.4. Because only three different sized openings 
were used, no useful estimate of the median size open- 
ing is available. A" ertt 

However, the three measures reported indicate clearly 
no significant difference in behavior of whites and 
Navahos to this stimulus. 
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learning which is not detectable by the 
methods used herein. The results of this 
research would be critical only if there were 
differences in the data. Then it could be 
stated that the ability to perceive closure is 
learned. 

It may thus be argued that these results are, 
possibly, consequences of unspecified or in- 
determinate cultural characteristics which 
may override any “real” differences in per- 
ceptual response, learned or innate. That 
such may indeed be the case argues well for 
more cross-cultural research. Until more 
such research is undertaken, there will be 
considerable indeterminacy about the contri- 
butions to behavior, in the laboratory situ- 
ation, of innate or pan-cultural processes, 
compared to the contributions of culture- 
bound learning, which may underlie the 
whole repertory of behavior that the 5 (and 
E) brings to the laboratory situation. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this experiment was to de- 
termine the effect of differences in cultural 
conditioning on the perception of closure. 
One sample of Ss was Navaho Indians living 
in a culture stressing nonclosure, both in 
values and in ornamental design. The other 
sample of Ss was white Americans who 
stressed closure both in values and design. 
Closure was investigated by determining the 
differential capacity of the two samples of Ss 
to detect small openings in tachistoscopically 
presented circular stimuli. If the perception 
of closure is innate, as proposed by the 
Gestaltists, then culturally determined learn- 
ing should have no effect on the preception 
of closure. If closure is primarily a learned 
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perception, the differences in cultural experi- 
ences of the'two samples might result in dif- 
ferences in ability to detect closure. The Ss 
were presented with circles with different size 
openings for various lengths of time. The 
measures used for determining differential 
capacity to perceive the openings in the circles 
were (а) the, total number of openings seen; 
(b) the number of persons seeing the openings 
regardless of size; (c) the mean number of 
openings seen per person; and (4) the 
median size of openings seen. Тһе results, 
for all conditions, gave p’s which indicated 
no significant differences in the perception of 
closure between the two cultures. A number 
of factors involving culture differences which 
may have contributed to the results are 
discussed. The point is emphasized that 
considerable cross-cultural research will be 
necessary in order to eliminate the indeter- 
minateness of these factors. 
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F ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PsvCHOLOGY 


LEONARD 


OGIAL scientists engaged inf research in 
‘the area of leadership have approached 
7 the exceedingly complex problems in 
5 area from many different directions. 
‘personalities of the leaders (2) and of 
followers (12) have been investigated, 
have the behavioral characteristics of 
or sociometrically chosen leaders (8) 
of institutionalized or designated leaders 
But despite the approach used, as 
indicates (9), the present trend is to 
nphasize the relational aspects between the 
ler and his group. The characteristics of 
leader, whether personality-wise or be- 
Мога], become significant only in terms of 
leader's group. A leader’s behavior, thus, 
or may not satisfy the needs of the 
„ and a group member's behavior may 
у not be in conformity with the tradi- 
of his group. 
1 this sense, training in “democratic” 
rship may not benefit the leaders of cer- 


ces. “Democratic” leadership may affect 


Па such as satisfaction with the group 
ting) because it is not in keeping with 


‘This study is part of a larger series 


sity of Michigan. Thanks are 


of investigations 
en by the Conference Research project at the 
due to the project 
f and to Drs. R. W. Heyns and H. Guetzkow in 
cular, without whom this study would not have 
Possible, and to Dr. Daniel Katz and the members 


IARING LEADERSHIP IN SMALL, DECISION-MAKING GROUPS + 


BERKOWITZ 


Combat Crew Training Research Laboratory 
итап Resources Research Center 


many members may influence the group in 
the course of its goal setting and goal achieve- 
ment. French has pointed out (5) that many 
conditions may intervene to affect the rela- 
tionship between group “democracy” and 
criteria of group effectiveness. One such 
condition may have to do with the expecta- 
tions of the groups. : 
Very broadly, then, this is the problem 
with which we are presently concerned. 
What happens when the functions of the 
. institutionalized or designated leader are 
shared by others in the group? 


Mzruop 


The present study is based on the methodology 
and many of the hypotheses developed by the Con- 
ference Research project. The most extensive study 
undertaken by the project was a field observation 
of 72 conferences in government and industry. The 
present report is concerned with a small part of the 
data collected in the course of this study. 


The Data 


le nps particularly if those groups have Of the 72 conference groups in the sample, 42 
earn ed to expect and adjust to, or even re- were industrial in nature, іе, they were conference 
more “authoritarian” leadership prac- groups in organizations devoted to manufacturing. 


Fourteen were business groups from organizations ; 
engaged in retailing, banking, newspaper publish- 


neo. pe versely. (for example, in terms is ing, and hotel enterprises, The remaining 16 came 


from federal and local governmental organizations. 
The size of the groups ranged from 5 to 17 mem- 


group's needs and expectations. The bers with a mean of 9 members, and the duration 
ent study does not test the efficacy of 
T E» ә, “, 

" nc groupsas contrasted with “au- of members having high status in their organiza- 
mitarian” groups. However, one aspect tions, Of particular relevance to the present study 
“democracy” in groups may be described js the chairman’s status relative to the mean status 
terms of leadership sharing. We may of the group as measured by distance on the organi- 


of the conferences was from 16 to 191 minutes, 
Many of these groups, furthermore, were composed 


zational chart from the head of the organization. 


fe 118 4 2 
а “democratic корона which Only 9 of the chairmen are at or below the mean 


level of the group; the great majority of the 72 
chairmen are thus above the mean of the group in 
organizational status. Lastly, the sample of confer- 
ences was restricted to those primarily decision- 
making in nature. 


А My doctoral committee for their helpful suggestions. Methods of Data Collection 


ch project (1). à 


iew of some of the general findings of the Д ; i 
presented elsewhere (11). The full data upon Three observers, each with a specific area of ane 
his report is based are to be found in the author's terest, were present at all the meetings. The inde- 
ion, Some Effects of Leadership Sharing in Small, 
‘Making Conference Groups, 1951, University of 
A Library, and in the reports of the Conference Oy ies The task of this individual, the "prob. 


pendent measures used in the present study were 
largely obtained from the records of one of these 
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lem-solving coder,” was to code the remarks of the 
participants according to the problem-solving cate- 
gory system developed by Heyns (7). In essence, 
the observer noted every participation—the total 
speech of an individual from the time he started to 
speak until the next person spoke—breaking each 
down into the categories it included. 

Upon the completion of the meeting, each con- 
ference member was given a five-item questionnaire 
attempting to assess his satisfaction with various 
aspects of the meeting. Some of these ratings, all 
highly intercorrelated, were later averaged to form 
a measure of the group's satisfaction with the con- 
ference. After these ratings were collected—but 
before they were examined—the observers left the 
meeting room and immediately made a series of 54 
ratings describing the interactions among the con- 
‘ference participants. The final source of data came 
from interviews with the participants within 48 
hours after the.meeting. Among other things, the 
data gathered at this time had to do with the mem- 
bers' perceptions concerning the interactions within 
the group. 


The Measures 


In general, the functions or behaviors going to 
make up the role of the conference chairmen are 
behaviors either directly influencing the group to 
follow him or behaviors facilitating this influence. 
Previous exploratory work carried out by the project 
led to the development of hypotheses as to what 
some of these behaviors might be, and measures of 
these were used as the independent variables in the 
present study. The meaning of these variables is 
twofold. In a sense they are two sides of the same 
coin. The variables have to do with the extent to 

` which conference leadership is shared by members 
other than the designated leader, the chairman. 
When the chairman is said to be firmly in control 

‘over the group's procedure, it is also implied that 
there are few other.group members attempting to 
influence the course of the meeting. Again, the 
greater the proportion of solution proposing con- 
tributed by the other conference members the 
smaller the proportion of all the solution proposing 
accounted for by the chairman. The independent 
variables are as follows: 

- 1. Leader. Control of Process—postmeeting ob- 
server rating. his item refers to the leader's con- 
trol over the manner in which the group went about 
handling its problems, and not the content of the 
problems. > 
. 2. Leader Permissiveness in Content—postmeet- 
ing observer rating. This measure is a rating of the 
designated leader's restrictiveness in the area of the 
content of the group’s problems, ` 

3. Functional Differentiation of the Leader—post- 
meeting observer rating, This has to do with 

_ whether or not the conference chairman behaved 
differently from the other group members by per- 
forming somewhat unique functions, А separate 

.analysis has revealed that there were generally 
two or more behavioral leaders among the group 
members when the chairman was rated low on 
this item. Thus, the more the designated leader 
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was differentiated from the others, the more the 
leadership fun}tions were centered in him alone. 

4. Percentajje of Member Participation—observer 
tally made ditring the meeting. This is the per- 
centage of all the participation in the group that 
for by the members other than the 


е of Functional Units to the Leader— 
observer tally made during the meeting. Within 
each'participation a group member may perform 
several different functions: he may propose.a solu- 
tion to the group's problems (solution proposing), 
develop and enlarge upon the solution (develop- 
ment giving), and seek further comments from the 
others (development seeking). Furthermore, each 
of these functional units may be directed to a dif- 
ferent member. This, then, is the proportion of the 
total number of functional units contributed by 
the group members which were directed to the 
chairman. 

The following 3 variables have to do with the 
functional units or categories within the participa- 
tions. In computing the following scores we used 
the proportion of all the units within any one cate- 
gory that were accounted for by the members other 
than the chairman. 

6. Percentage of Goal Setting by Members. 

7. Percentage of Solution Proposing by Members. 

8. Percentage of Summarizing by Members. 

"Three of the dependent measures used in the 
Conference Research field study are employed here. 
They are designed to assess some of the more im- 
portant outcomes of conferences: the cohesiveness 
of the group, the members' satisfaction with their 
meeting, and the productivity of the meeting. 

т. Cohesiveness. The series of experiments car- 
ried out by the Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics (3, 4) have demonstrated the theoretical 
importance of this construct. The present definition 
is the sum of five highly interrelated observer ratings 
of the attractiveness of the group situation, e.g., the 
pleasantness of the group atmosphere, the degree 
of personal liking, etc. 

2. Satisfaction with the Conference. This is a 
mean of five highly interrelated ratings made by 
the conference participants at the conclusion of their 
meeting or shortly thereafter. These include: satis- 
faction with the decisions arrived at, satisfaction 
with the leader, satisfaction with the group’s process, 
etc. t 

3. Productivity. "The operational definition of 
productivity is the proportion of agenda items com- 
pleted of those brought up for consideration. This 
information was obtained from the tallies made by 
one of the observers in the course of the meeting. 


5. Percenta;| 


Resutts 
Relationships Over All Groups in the Sample 


Table т reveals the correlations between. 
the measures of leadership sharing and the 
three criteria. The results with the group’ 
satisfaction with its meeting are fairly clean 


їз process, the more funi 
d he is, and the greater 
Actional units addressed t. 


pate relative to all the participating 
the group, and the less they do of 
solution proposing done in the group. 
although the conference groups in 
sent sample tend to be less satisfied 
adership is shared—when others be- 
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effects of situational conditions upon the - 
above relationships. For example, they sug- 
gested that there are “negative reactions". 
lowered cohesiveness and satisfaction—to lead- 
ership sharing in both more and less permis- — 
sively led groups. 7 
Although there is more sharing of the 
leadership functions in the more permissive | 
situations, the chairman’s control of process, 
the extent to which he is functionally differ: 
entiated from the others in the group and 
the percentage of units addressed to him 
tend to be positively correlated (statistically 
significant or almost so) with cohesiveness | 
and member satisfaction in both the mor 


"* Significant at the 5% level of confidence. 
ignificant at the 1% level of confidence. 


the chairman perform leadership func- 
it appears that productivity does not 
The indices of leadership sharing bear 
lation to the proportion of agenda items 
npleted of those considered. 

only leadership measure significantly 
to the ratings of cohesiveness was the 
of the leader's permissiveness in the 
‘the content of the group's problems. 
ore permissive the leader the higher 
ting of group cohesiveness. Just as 
4 case may be made for saying that 
iveness produces cohesiveness as for 
that cohesiveness gives rise to permis- 
s. It is likely that both are correct, 
allowing the group freedom to express 
ons can both result from and enhance the 
veness of the group situation. 


Effects of Situational Factors 


ot possible to go into all of the addi- 
reakdowns” carried out to test the 


SATISFACTION 


MEASURE COHESIVENESS WITH 
CONFERENCE 
m 
ler control of procedure +04 —.09 
iler permissiveness in content "Lys 405 - 
Functional differentiation of leader .15 —.04 
‚ Participation by members —.17 —.20 
%, Functional units to leader +10 13 А 
% Goal setting by members —.02 +06 
n lution proposing by members от —.15 
94 Summarizing by members —.24 —.03 


permissively led and the less permissively led 
groups. Similarly, the proportion of all 
participations in the group accounted for by 
members is related to decreased cohesiveness 
and satisfaction under both types of condi- 
tions. This is shown in Table 2. 
It should be pointed out that though the | 
results indicate that the present groups want . 
behavioral control by the socially recognized 
conference leader, they do not indicate that 
they want substantive control over what 
should or should not be said. I an 
‘An attempt was made to determine whether 
the negative effects of sharing could be at- 
tributed to those groups having an opposing —' 
relationship with the chairman. That is, is 
the lessened satisfaction due to the fact that. 
the sharing may be done in opposition to 
the chairman? p 
The 72 groups in 
into three categories: 
ing no consistent leadership sharers, as. inde —— 
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—.22 
—.18 


.08 
14 


.18 
.18 
—.46** 


.44** 
.49** 
—.35* 


+21 


.38* 


33 
33 
33 
33 
32 


39 


Leader control of process 


+24 


39 
39 
39 
37 
39 
30 


Functional differentiation of leader 


—.25 


—.23 


% Participation by members 


17 
—.05 


15 


:37* 
—.38* 
—.47** 
—.38 


.27 
—.14 


ieri 
—.16 


.27 
—.14 
—.39* 
—.06 


% Functional units to leader 
96 Goal setting by members 


+12 
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—.23 


—.17 


.о2 


33 
23 


% Solution proposing by members 


—.14 


‚її 


+03 


—.30 


% Summarizing by members 


** Significant at the 1% level of confidence. 


* Significant at the 5% level of confidence. 


the differentiation of the chairman scale, but 
who appearec\ to be in a positive, supporting 
relationship with the chairman. These are 
termed the positive-sharing groups. (c) Those 
groups hàving consistent leadership sharers, 
but who were in less of a supporting rela- 
tionship with the chairman. ‘These groups 
are termed the negative-sharing groups. 
The positive-sharing groups were differen- 
tiated from the negative-sharing groups on 
the basis of the ratio of supporting to sup- 


:porting-plus-opposing interchanges with the 


chairman. It was reasoned that this propor- 
tion of supporting remarks to and from 
the chairman could serve as an indication of 
the extent of the group’s supporting relation- 
ship with the chairman. Those groups having 
a higher proportion of supporting inter- 
changes are more likely to be in a positive, 
supporting relationship with the chairman. 

Several conclusions may be drawn from 
the correlations shown in Table з. We can. 
organize them in terms of the relationships 
with the criteria. But what seems to be 
generally indicated by the results is that there 
is little evidence that the type of relationship 
with the chairman is of primary significance 
in determining the correlation between the 
measures of sharing and the criteria. 

1. Cohesiveness. 

a. The leader’s permissiveness in the con- 
tent of the group’s problems is positively re- 
lated to the rating of group cohesion in the 
less supporting, negative-sharing group as 
well as in the more supporting, no-sharing 
and positive-sharing groups. ў 

b. Despite the general supporting relation- 
ship with the chairman in the positive-sharing 
groups, the group attractiveness tends to de- 
crease the more the members participate rela- 
tive to the chairman and the less they address 
their remarks to the chairman. 

2. Satisfaction with the conference. f 

a. The greater the proportion of the total 
number of participations accounted for by the 
members other than the chairman, and the 
less clearly the chairman is the major be- 


1 lez ler by being functionally differen- 
rom the rest of the group the less the 
p's satisfaction in the more supporting 
ive-sharing groups. f 

general, then, the Eo are that 
siveness and member satisfaction may be 
ned by leadership sharing jeven though 
oup is in a supporting relftionship with 
ignated leader, the chairman. 
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groups with urgent problems as being more 
motivated, and with this motivation focused 
on the reaching of definite problem decisions. 
There is also a tendency for these*groups to 
have greater interdependence among the 
members. ; 
The correlations shown in Table 4 fairly 
clearly indicate differences in relationships 
with the sharing measures in the more and 


TABLE 3 


TIONS BETWEEN THE CRITERIA AND MEASURES OF LEADERSHIP SHARING FOR THE Taree Kinps oF 
SHARING GROUPS 


SATISFACTION 
MEASURE Emp on COHESIVENESS WITH THE PRODUCTIVITY 
CONFERENCE 

control of o sharing .02 212; —.13 

+ sharing —.10 +32 17 

— sharing +31 123 —.10 

са permissiveness o sharing .64** +03 лї 
їп content + sharing 43 —.12 +02 
i — sharing .59** .01 —.06 
ictional differentiation о sharing —.36 +13 —.08 
+ sharing .29 .54* 41 

— sharing „52° +20 —.06 

Participation by o sharing —.14 —.15 —.15 
+ sharing —.54** —.47* —.42 

> — sharing —.24 —.59** —:33 
% Functional Units to o sharing —.13 12 .01 
+ sharing .50* +31 430. 
— sharing .22 .58** .52* 

Goal setting by o sharing +14 —.05 —.32 
members + sharing —.25 —.15 .24 
— sharing —.13 —.31 —.18 

6 Solution proposing 0 sharing +03 —.45* (35 
by members + sharing —.32 —.04 —.09 
Ne — sharing 12 —.25 —.31 
(о Summarizing by о sharing —.22 —.36 —.09 
members + sharing +02 —.16 —.15 
— sharing —.48* —.02 —.23 


* Significant at the 5% level of confidence. 
"Significant at the 190 level of confidence. 


lations with the Sharing Measures in 
Groups Contrasted on the Urgency of 


ike the correlations in the groups con- 
Р on the permissiveness of the leader, 
d the relationship between the group and 
der, there is evidence that the urgency 
of the group’s problems may affect the 
ions to the sharing of leadership. 

s in the present sample were “broken 
" into groups with more and less urgent 
blems, depending upon the mean of the 
embers' ratings on this scale. Judging from 
relations (not given here) with the 
cy scale, we might characterize the 


less urgent situations. For one thing, the re- 
sults suggest that the designated leader’s 
control over the group and his being func- 
tionally differentiated from the rest of the 
group are related to group cohesiveness and 
satisfaction only when the problems confront- 
ing the group are not pressing ones. These 
correlations are significantly different from 
the rs in the more urgent situations. The 
percentage of all the participations accounted 
for by the members is negatively related to 
cohesiveness and satisfaction in only the less 
urgent situations, but the differences in corre- 
lation are not significant. 

Tt is also interesting to note that the rela- 
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CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE CRITERIA AND MEASURES or LEADERSHIP SHARING IN Groups CONTRASTED ON THE URGENCY or THEIR PROBLEMS 
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37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
36 
37 
27 


35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
33 
35 


Hr Unc. 


MEASURE 


Functional differentiation of leader 


% Participation by members 


Leader permissiveness in content 


95 Functional units to leader 
% Goal setting by members 


Leader control of process 
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tionships with the percentage of all the solu- 
tion proposing accounted for by the members 
vary depending upon the urgency of the 
group's problems. This measure is nega- 
tively’ related to cohesiveness and member 
satisfaction in the less urgent situations, but 
positively reléted to cohesiveness in the more 
urgent situatityns. This difference is statis- 
tically significant. Last, the chairman’s per- 
missiveness is positively related to the co- 
hesiveness of the group only in the more 
urgent situations. This difference in correla- 
tions is also statistically significant. 


—.18 
1I 


оо 
—.20 


Discusston 


Over all groups in the present population 
and in several different situations, leadership 
sharing is associated with lessened group co- 
hesion and lessened satisfaction with the con- 
ference. Although we have no direct evidence 
on this matter, these results would appear 
to suggest that the present groups have an 
expectation maintaining that the designated 
leader, the chairman, is to be the major be- 
havioral leader in the group. Group members , 
performing leadership functions are then 
reacted to negatively if their behavior is seen 
as challenging the position of the chairman 
as the group’s major behavioral leader. This 
hypothesis does not deny that there may be 
other causes for negative reactions to the 
sharing of leadership functions; members per- 
form these functions when they attempt to 
influence the group, and the group may not 
agree that the influence attempt is in the 
proper direction. However, if there is the 
tradition we have hypothesized, it will tend 
to act like any social norm and nonconform- 
ists will be rejected. 

Other investigations undertaken by the 
Conference Research project lend some sup- 
port to this post hoc hypothesis. One of 
these was an interview study of executives in 
75 business and governmental organizations; 
the other was an experiment carried out at 
the University of Michigan. One of the con- 
clusions from the interviews was stated as 
follows: “Most of the executives felt that 
what occurs in a conference is primarily the 
responsibility of the leader. When asked 
what they thought were the important fac- 
tors in obtaining a successful conference, 86 
per cent of their replies were in terms © 


17 
—.18 


37 
—.23 


30 
—.26 


27 
** Significant at the 196 level of confidence. 


% Solution proposing by members 


96 Summarizing by members 


* Significant at the 5% level of confidence. 
{ Correlation significantly different from other correlation at the 1% level of confidence. 


ich ordinarily are controlled by the 
ore the conference begins” (то, р. 
w executives considered motivational 
“The paucity of comment on this 
arly reflects the executive's conception 
ences as serving only his administra- 
' (то, p. 16). We may readily infer 
"this that the present Loc of 
can be characterized as having cus- 
leader control and leader dominance. 
lis from the experiment mentioned 
also suggest a fairly widespread tradi- 
ncerning the role of the conference 
If there is such a tradition, one 
s the properties of a group norm, we 
redict that violators of the tradition 
tend to be rejected by the group. There 
nce on this point in the experiment 
d by Heyns (6). 
s set up two divergent leadership 
"positive" and "negative" leadership. 
positive" leader performed functions 
to group maintenance and goal attain- 
while the "negative" leader not only 
“to perform these functions, but at- 
“to create the impression that one 
the group was working at cross pur- 
th other parts.” The obtained corre- 
‘Suggest, in part, that when the desig- 
leader does perform leading functions, 
ance of these behaviors by members 
than the leader tends to result in these 
being rated by the group less ac- 
both as a person and as a participant. 
; when the leader is inactive and 
"responsibility for behaviors 
L'are accepted as leader behaviors tends 
one. perceive unity and feel accepted 
person and as a participant" (6, p. 
n other words, those members who 
leaders when the designated leader 
his functions tended to be re- 
While they were not rejected when 
ated leader failed to perform the 
IS associated with his role. 
two populations considered, then, 
dents in experimental situations and 
business, government, and in- 
е groups behaved as if they wanted 
nated leader to be the sole major 
leader. In somewhat different 
may have expected a role differ- 
ith the chairman's role being 
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clearly differentiated from the members’ roles. — 
The conditions under which the field study 
and experiment were conducted suggest a 
possible limiting condition for this expecta- 
tion. In both cases the designated leaders 
were clearly of a higher status level than the 
majority of the group members. (The de- 
partmental chairman was the leader of the 
experimental groups.) Desire to maintain 
this hierarchical structure—not to have rivalry - 
with the high status leader—may thus account 
for the present results. 

The evidence reported in this paper also 
suggests two types of conditions that may 
affect the group’s reactions to violations of 
this expectancy. In the Heyns’ experiment 
there are indications that the hypothesized 
group tradition becomes less important when 
the designated leader does not perform the 
functions associated with his role. The mem- - 
bers who attempt to fill the “gap” left by the 
chairman are not rejected by the group. 

This expectancy may also be less important 
when there are urgent problems confronting 
the group, according to’ the results of the 
field study presented above. It will be re- 
called that cohesiveness and satisfaction tend 
to decrease the less differentiated the chair- 
man is from the other group members, the 
more the members participate relative to the 
chairman, and the less the chairman controls 
the group's process—but only when the 
group's problems are not too urgent. On the 
other hand, there are positive relationshi 
with the permissiveness of the leader and the 
percentage of all the solution proposing done 
by the members when the group's problems 
are relatively urgent. The group's motivation 
to reach a problem solution as quickly as 
possible thus appears to be stronger than its 
motivation to conform to the expectancies 
concerning role differentiation. Not only does 
leadership sharing fail to lessen cohesiveness 
and member satisfaction in the more urgent 
conditions, but the leader's permissiveness and 
the proposing of solutions by the members 
tends to make for more attractive group situa- 
tions. 

The present results point up the necessity 
of considering the relational aspects of leader- - 
ship. In the present case, the effects of 
leadership sharing cannot be fully under- 


stood without taking into consideration the — 
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relationship between this sharing and the 
expectancies and motivations of the group. 
SUMMARY 

Seventy-two groups of small decision-mak- 
ing conferences in business, industry, and 
government were studied by a team of ob- 
servers. The conference participants filled 
out a brief questionnaire upon the completion 
of the meeting and were later interviewed. 
Correlational analysis was applied to the data 
obtained from the observers and the con- 
ference participants. The following hypoth- 
eses were developed to explain the results: 

т. There is a general expectation in the 
present population of groups maintaining that 
the socially designated leader, the chairman, 
should be the sole major behavioral leader. 
In other words, there appears to be an ex- 
pectancy of role differentiation between the 
designated leader and the group members 
with each performing somewhat unique func- 
tions. 

a. Leadership sharing by members other 

than the designated leader tends to be related 
to a decrease in group cohesiveness and satis- 
faction with the meeting over the entire sam- 
ple of groups, and in groups with more and 
less permissive leaders. 
. b. These results also hold in groups con- 
trasted on whether the leadership sharing is 
generally supporting or less supporting of the 
chairman. 

2. Leadership sharing is not generally re- 
acted to negatively in groups with urgent 
problems. It may be that the group’s motiva- 
tion to reach an adequate problem solution 
as quickly as possible lessens the importance 
of the hypothesized group tradition. 


Leonard BERKOWITZ 


Some other investigations undertaken by 
the Conference Research project are cited to 
support the hypothesis of an expectancy of 


role differentiation in the present population. 
+ 
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rt is the primary purpose of those tests, 
à 2 $ 
structured? or unstructured, which are 
lesigned with clinical utilitarian objec- 


formation as will make it possible for 
predict those facets of non-test be- 
ior which he regards as interesting, rele- 
or significant. That is, the clinician has 
ttle or no intrinsic interest in the number 
of movement responses of a Rorschach proto- 
ol, the number of suicides in TAT ® stories, 


$, or the profile pattern of any other test 

strument. Such information is of interest 
only to the extent that these aspects of test 
lucts can be shown to have some predict- 
relation to the non-test behavior or be- 
ior dispositions which are of intrinsic 
rest to the clinician. That is, the infor- 
tion gleaned from these tests is of value 
ly in so far as it contributes to the ability of 
psychologist more accurately to describe 
е behavior tendencies of the individual. 
is is a simple and obvious notion which 

ars, however, to: have been somewhat 
clearly understood about projective 
tructured) tests than about structured, 

nnaire-type instruments. The authors 
rly structured inventories appear to have 
dered the items of the test themselves of 
Sic importance, since these items seem 
үе been regarded as prima facie samples 
the behavior in which the test maker was 
ested. Thus, as Meehl (з) commented, 
= test makers wanted to know whether 
1 blushed frequently they took the 
‘ition that “We cannot drop him into a 
ial situation to observe whether he blushes, 
80 we do the next best thing and simply 


Th assistance of Dr. Paul E. Mechl, of the Univer- 
Ё Minnesota, in securing the raw data on which 
per. is based, is hereby acknowledged. 

г the purposes of this paper the term structured 
tended to convey the notion of a primarily verbal 
айс Apperception Test. 

lesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 
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ask him, ‘Do you blush easily?" Meehl 
continued: 

Associated with this approach to structured per- 
sonality tests is the construction of items and their 
assembling into scales upon an a priori basis, requir- 
ing the assumption that the psychologist building 
the test has sufficient insight into the dynamics of 
verbal behavior and its relation to the inner core 
of personality that he is able to predict beforehand 
what certain sorts of people will say about them- 
selves when asked certain sorts of questions (3, 


р. 297). 

With the growing importance of projec- 
tive tests it became fashionable to distinguish 
between these and structured instruments on 
the ground that it is a fundamental defining 
property of the structured instrument that 
“each of the test questions will have the same 
meaning to all subjects who take the exam- 
ination" (2, p. 135), whereas the stimulus 
situation in the case of projective instruments 
is designed so that "it will mean to the 
subject, not what the experimenter has 
arbitrarily decided it should (as in most 
psychological experiments using standardized 
stimuli in order to be ‘objective’), but rather 
whatever it must mean to the personality 
who gives it... his private, idiosyncratic 
meaning...” (1, p. 403). Recently, how- 
ever, Meehl (3) had occasion, in a cogently 
reasoned paper, to question these several 
assumptions. He argued (a) that although 
most test makers built their structured instru- 
ments in terms of an a priori assignment of 
identical meaning to items, this was “not by 
any means a part of their essential nature”; 
(B) that it was not necessary to consider the 
items as “feeble surrogates for a behavior 
sample,” and (c) that the items of a struc- 
tured test might be regarded, rather, as, 
stimuli “the non-test correlates of which 
must be discovered by empirical means." 

This relatively more recent view of struc- 
tured psychiatric and personality instruments 
has some striking consequences for the notion 
of meaning of items; consequences which 
it is the purpose of this paper to present in 
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experimental terms, Бог it is а view which 
opens the way for subtlety in such tests. 
This notion of subtlety may perhaps be best 
developed by quoting from a previous experi- 
mental paper by the writer: 

It is the “meaning” property of the stimuli in 
structured personality tests which is the subject of 
this: investigation, and the term “subtlety” will be 
used to refer to the degree to which this “meaning” 
can or cannot be arbitrarily assigned in а priori 
fashion. As an example consider two items from 
the MMPI: “It takes a lot of argument to convince 
most people of the truth” and “I have a habit of 
counting things that are not important, such as 
bulbs on electric signs and so forth.” To the extent 
that the psychodynamic meaning of the second item 
can easily be established with a high degree of 
interperson agreement (that is, most individuals 
who have had the requisite training would agree 
that this is an obsessive-compulsive mode of defense) 
whereas this is not true of the first item, the first 
item would by definition be properly character- 
ized as “more subtle” than the second. For experi- 
mental purposes this definition will prove adequate 
although it does not provide for a complete order- 
ing of a hierarchy of “subtlety.” . . . It seems clear, 
howeyer, that “subtlety” is a quality which cannot 
be dichotomized in all-or-none fashion, but rather 
that there are degrees of this property (5, p. 278). 


In the paper, part of which has just been 
quoted, evidence was presented to show that 
15 items, selected from the MMPI as subtle 
in character, behaved in a strikingly different 
manner from 15 items characterized as ob- 
vious. In that study, 58 students in clinical 
psychology who had previously taken two 
quarters of abnormal psychology among other 
prerequisite courses, were asked to assign the 
‘specified items to a psychiatric scale or to 
indicate the direction (true, false, or cannot 

—- say) in which certain types of patients would 
respond to the items. The evidence of that 
study was regarded as giving experimental 
meaning to the concept of subtlety and un- 
equivocally supporting the concept. 

‚ The present paper provides a further ex- 
perimental test of the concept which may, in 
a sense, be characterized as the acid test, for 
it presents results of the readministration of 
the same items to the same group of students 
after completion of an additional two quar- 
ters of clinical psychology at the University 
of Minnesota. Among the circumstances 
which render these results of special signifi- 
cance may be mentioned the fact that almost 
an entire quarter is devoted to a study of the 
MMPI, the instrument from which all these 
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items are culled, as well as the fact that these 
lectures are given by Dr. Paul Meehl, whose 
familiarity with the test probably approxi- 
mates that of thé test’s author. 


МЕтнор 


All items subjected to experimental investi- 
gation were, as has been indicated, taken 
from the MMPI. There were 30 such items, 
15 of which were designated as subtle be- 
cause it was considered that their “meaning” 
and psychological significance would not be 
detected, even after one quarter of intensive 
study of the MMPI. The other 15 items 
were designated as obvious items; these were 
items such as the “counting” item previously 
referred to, whose “psychological meaning” 
was considered to be quite clearly recogniz- 
able by psychologically trained individuals. 
The 30 items, the manner of presentation, 
and the directions are described below. 


Part 1 


Directions, This is an experiment in which your 
assistance is being enlisted. The problem is to 
identify items which, in your opinion, would be of 
diagnostic value on some psychiatric scale of a 
structured type of psychological test. A “psychi- 
atric scale” is to be regarded as a category such as 
“schizophrenia,” “hysteria,” "depression," and so 
forth. 

Read each item and decide whether the answer 
“true” or “false” to that item would render the item 
of value in any of the psychiatric categories listed 
with it. If you decide it belongs on a certain diag- 
nostic scale, put an X before that category. If you 
think the item would be of no value for any of the 
categories listed, place the X before “none.” As an 
example consider the item: “I am happy most of 
the time.” The answer “false” would help to 
identify this as a depressed person and so would 
belong on the “Depression” scale of the test. 

The items in part 1 are as follows: 


1. I believe I am being plotted against. ——a. Depres- 
sion ——b. Obsessive-compulsive —c. Paranoi! 
schizophrenia ——d, Hysteria ——e. None , 

2. I have had periods in which I carried on activities 
without knowing later what I had been doing. 
——а. Schizophrenia “—b. Paranoid state or con- 
dition —c. Hysteria —d, Obsessive-compulsive 
——e. None , 

3. Peculiar odors come to me at times. ——a. Hypo- 
mania ——b. Schizophrenia ——с. Depression 
—d, Obsessive-compulsive —e. None 

4. Much of the time my head seems to hurt all over. 
—a. Paranoid “state —b. Obsessive-compulsive 
—. Depression -—d. Hysteria ——e. None 

5. Iam neither gaining nor losing weight. ——a- Hys- 
teria —b, Depresion ——с. Hypomania 
Schizophrenia —e. None 

6. It takes a lot of argument to convince some people 
of the truth. —a. Paranoid schizophrenia : 


ve-compulsive ——с. Paranoid state —d. 
=. None 

le will use somewhat unfair means to 
oft or an advantage rather than lose it. 
Hysteria —b. Depression ——с. Hypomania 
Schizophrenia ——e. None 

nights I go td sleep without thoughts or ideas 
ing me. ——a. Hypomania ——b. Paranoid 
phrenia ——с.. Obsessive-compulsive —d. 


а ——e. None 
—b. Ob- 
—4 


n feel as if things were not real. Э——а. Hys- 
——b. Schizophrenia ——с. Hypomania 

Paranoid state ——e. None 

һауе a habit of counting things that are not im- 
tant such as bulbs on electric signs and so forth. 

"Obsessive-compulsive ——b. Hysteria ——c. 
phrenia ——d. Mania —e. None 

сопе is hypnotizing me and has control of my 

——a, Depression ——b. Hysteria ——с. Ob- 

ive-compulsive —d. Paranoid schizophrenia 


monly wonder what hidden reason a person 
have for doing something nice for me. ——a 
sive-compulsive ——b. Hypomania ——c. Hys- 
=d. Depression ——e. None 
times some unimportant thought will run 
ough my mind and bother me for days. —a. 
JObsessive-compulsive — ——b. Hypomania —«. 
lizophrenia ——d. Depression ——e. None 
"get mad easily and then get over it. ——a. Hys- 
а ——b, Paranoid state ——с. Hypomania 
Obsessive-compulsive ——e. None 
im very seldom troubled by constipation. ——a 
Hysteria —-b. Depression Hypomania 
Id. Obsessive-compulsive ——e. None 
ЇЇ like to flirt. ——a. Hysteria —b. Paranoid 
hrenia ——c. Depression ——d. Hypomania 
None 
сап be friendly with people who do things which 
Consider wrong. —а. Obsessive-compulsive 
Depression —c. Hypomania —d. Hys- 
——. None 


T 


ections. In each of the items below indicate 
cling the appropriate character how the item 
be scored for the category mentioned. In 
tance T means True, F means False, and 
ans Cannot Say. For example, the item “I 
“to be as capable and smart as most others 
nd me,” would be scored as a depressed answer 


item “most people inwardly dislike putting 
selves out to help other people” would be 

аз a paranoid answer if answered Т Fo? 
item “I wish I could be as happy as others 
to be" would be scored as a depressed answer 


me has been trying to influence my mind" 
коса for paranoid schizophrenia if 
? 
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scored in the direction of depression if answered 
TF? E HER 
7. "Some people are so bossy that I feel like pA „4 
opposite of what they request even though I know — | 
This item bac 


they are right.” be scored as 
paranoid if answered T Е x3 дё 
8. "Much of the time I feel as if I have done some- — 
thing wrong or evil" would be scored as vee _ 
compulsive if answered T F ? ^ 
9. “I usually have to stop and think before acting even — — Bi 
in trifling matters” would be scored as obsessive- 
compulsive if answered T F AA | 
то. “I drink an unusually large amount of water every 
day” would be scored for hysteria if answered 
ИУ УУ INN 
11. "Bad words, often terrible words, come into my - 
mind and I cannot get rid of them." This item . 
would be scored аз  obsessive-compulsive if 
answered T F ? x 
“Most people are honest chiefly through fear of. 
being caught" would be scored in the paranoid 
direction if answered T Е ? "E 


RrsuLTS 


The primary question to be answered by 
the results of this experimental treatment is 
whether, after a quarter of study of the — 
MMPI, the items designated as subtle main- 
tain their subtlety. This question will be — 
answered, of course, by comparing the be- 
havior of the two types or sets of items, The — 
failure of the subtle items to behave in a _ 
discriminably different manner from the _ 
obvious items would indicate that whatever = 
the degree of subtlety inherent in the former 1 
set of items, it was not sufficient to withstand 
the instruction in the course work. On the 
other hand, the concept of subtlety may be | 
said to receive experimental verification if 
such differences can be demonstrated, The 
definition of subtlety as developed here re- 
quires, rather obviously, that а significantly 
greater success be achieved by the subjects in 
the categorizing of the items as well as in 
indicating the direction of scoring for the 
specified category. One might expect, also, 
that the “none” category be used with a sig- — 
nificantly greater frequency for the subtle — 
than for the obvious items, either on the ЫЕ 
ground that the former are innocuous Of —— 
because of the ambiguity of their “meaning.” _ 
One might expect, also, that occasionally a. 
chance assignment of the subtle items should — — 
occur, in consequence of the ambiguity of 
their “meaning.” Finally, if one were to con- ү 
sider the 15 subtle and the 15 obvious items _ 
as two separate subtests, one would expect | 
significantly different distribution of scores, 
considering the number of correct identifi 


cations as a score. 


12. 


A 


a 
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Table 1 indicates the manner in which the 
items in Part 1 (the first 18 items) were 
assigned to the various psychiatric categories, 
The MMPI criterion scale is, in each case, 
indicated by an asterisk, so that the number 
in that cell indicates the number of correct 
identifications of the item; that is, the num- 
ber of students who assign the item to the 
same scale as the criterion. It is quite evident 
from a study of the table that the degree of 
success achieved in assignment of the ob- 
vious items is markedly greater than that 
achieved in assignment of the subtle items. 
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nately, if one selects an arbitrary criterion of 
75 per cent correct for each item, the result- 
ing differences (Table 2) between the two 
sets of items are significant at the .or level, 
Furthermore, the difference between the two 
sets of items for the “none” category is 17.2 
per cent, a difference significant at the ог 
level. Although this is a significant differ- 
ence and in the required direction, it can 
certainly»not be claimed as a dramatic dif- 
ference; however, there are, as will be seen 
subsequently, a number of quite dramatic 
differences. 


TABLE 1 


Success AND FAILURE 


IN IDENTIFYING APPROPRIATE PSYCHIATRIC SCALES AS ACHEIVED BY 48 Симса 


Psycuotocy STUDENTS AFTER COURSE Discussion on MMPI + 


Ітем ** D Hy Pa 0-с 
І 
2 23 I 2 
3 І 4 
4 8 29* т 
5(5) 7 19* 
6(5) 3 21 22 
7(5) 7 20* 
3 34* 
9(S) 2 13* 
10 1 
II 48* 
12 I 
13(S) | 10 6 13 
4 I 45* 
15(S) 18* 2 
16(S) 13* 19* 4 
17(5) 4% 10 
18(5) І 225 7 


t Depression, hysteria, 
mania or hypomania. 

{Probability of obtaining the indicated distribution. 

* Indicates appropriate scale using MMPI as criterion. 

** (S) indicates "subtle" items. 


This is in agreement with the concept 
of subtlety previously developed, and sug- 
gests that even instruction in the MMPI by 
‘an individual thoroughly conversant with its 
structure does not close the gap between the 
subtle and the obvious items. If one arranges 
the responses in a contingency table indicat- 
ing the agreement of choices with criterion 
scales and computes mean square contingency 
coefficients, one finds that for the obvious 
items C=.83, whereas for the subtle items, 
C=.50; a striking difference Or, alter- 

5]t is recognized that these contingency coefficients 
involve judgments which were not of an independent 
character. Consequently, alone, they would not be 


acceptable as evidence, However, they are buttressed 
by other evidence quite unequivocal in nature, 


paranoid state or condition, obsessive-compulsive, 


РаЅс Sc Ma None pt 


47* I 
21* 1 
39* 4 
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24 


4 
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Paranoid schizophrenia, schizophrenia, 


TABLE 2 


BREAKDOWN oF SUBTLE AND OBVIOUS ITEMS IN 
Parts I AND 2 AccoRDING To WHETHER 75 
Per Cent Success Was AcHIEvED or Not 


DEGREE oF Success SUBTLE Osvious 
>75% o 12 
<75% 15 3 

х2=з0 
p<.or 


Two such differences are presented in 
Figs. 1 and 2, wherein are charted the item- 
by-item successes achieved on both types of 


(No. 18) does the success in assignment 
tems to categories exceed the success 
ved on the lowest of the obvious items 


1 г 3 4 в ою 11 12 14 
s" 6 ie 9 13 15 16 1? 18 


Individual items -parti 


à Per Cent Success AcHIEVED ON EACH OF 
‘Onvious” AND “SUBTLE” Ітемѕ IN PART I 


Obvious-2 (0) 


h 
E IN Subtie-2 (5) 
LY 
L | \ 
\ 
[| \ 
H І \ 
\ І Жетуге 
LU \ I 
\ I 
\ 
L Sei 
І 


Dra 3 5 а SM 
КОТ -4.'6 v 104 


Individual items -part-i 


2. Per Cent Success АснінуЕр oN EACH OF 
“Овутопз” AND “SUBTLE” Irems IN PART 2 
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ence between the items as graphed in Fig. 2, 
for here it is observed that te ете ee 
achieved in a subtle item (No. 6) is well 
below the most feeble success on the subtle 
items (No. 3). Furthermore, analysis of the 
cumulative success for all the items (Fig. 3) 
reveals again some striking differences, all of 
the kind which are consistent with and 
indeed required by, the concept of subtlety 
developed in this paper. 


100 


[orvious e 2 
90 


Per cent connect (cumulative) 


AE SOLA aS Res 72. ВЭЛ 
Number of items 


Fic. 3. CuMULATIVE SUCCESS FOR ALL “SuBTLE” AND 
ALL "Osvious" ITEMS 


Still another way of demonstrating the 
considerable difference in behavior between 
subtle and obvious items is illustrated in 
Tables 3 and 4. Here are presented all dif- 
ferences for all possible combinations of 
subtle versus obvious items; that is, Table 3 

resents differences between all possible 
subtle-obvious pairs in Part 1 and Table 4, 
differences between all possible subtle-obvious 
pairs in Part 2. This yields 9X9 or 81 subtle- 
obvious differences for Part 1 and 6X6 or 36 
such differences for Part 2. Now we may 
reason that if the obvious and the subtle 
items were not, in fact, drawn from different 
populations (that is, if they were not different 
kinds of items), the number of paired differ- 
ences which are actually significant at the .01 
level should not exceed the fumber which . 
would be obtained at this level by chance. 
Or, perhaps, it would be wiser to put it that. 


Vise 


TABLE 3 
DisrusuTION or DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SUBTLE AND Osvious ITEMS IN PART г 


—————Є——————. 


; Osvious Irems 
SUBTLE 1 
т 2 3 4 8 то ІІ 12 14 


dif. P diff. Р diff. P diff. Р diff. Р йй. p їй. р dif p diff. 

5 91.7 „ог 37.5 „от 75.0 „ог 54.2 .оІ 64.6 „от 91.7 or 93.8 or 91.7  .OI 87.5 „ог = 
6 91.7 „ог 37.5. ..0I 75.0 .оІ 54.2 „ог 64.6 .or 91.7 „ог 93.8 .ог 91.7 „ог 87.5 „от Е 
7 56.3  .oi 25152 9. 39.6 .or 18.8 — ** 29.2  .or 56.3 .o1 58.4  .or 56.3  .or 52.1 OI 
9 71-5 Or 17-3 3 54.8 „ог 34.0 .ог 44.4  .Or 71.5  .or 73.6 .o1 71.5 Or 67.3 „ог e 
13 : 71.5 ЗӨ, Binns ЛЕ 54.8  .or 34.0 „ог 44-4 ог 71.5  .O1 73.6  .or 71.5 Or 67.3 „ог : 
15 60.5  .or 6.3 ** 43.6 „от 23.0 ж: 33.4 Уб бо.5  .or 62.6 .or 60.5 or 56.3  .or 
16 58.4 „ог PTOME id 41:7 01 20.9 ы 31.3  .OI 58.4  .or 60.5  .or 58.4  .or 54.2  .0I 
17 89.6 or 35.4 „01 72.9 .от 52.1 „ог 62.5 „от 89.6 or 91.7 kot 89.6 or 85.4  .or 
18 52.I OI 2.1 d 35.4 .от 14.6. -** 25.0 OI 52.1". or 54.2 .ог 52.1 Sor 47.9 „ог 

* 7.01 but «7.05. 

же 255065 


All other differences аге significant beyond the .or level. 
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O DISTRIBUTION or DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SUBTLE AND Овуооз Irems IN PART 2 


Osvious IrEMs 


ber of 1 per cent differences between 
‘subtle and obvious items should not 
| the number of differences significant 
x level obtained when one takes all 
pairs of Jike items, that is, differences 
the obvious items taken separately 
‘subtle items taken separately. These 
may be characterized as obvious- 


obvious differences and subtle-subtle differ- 
ences as opposed to the obvioussubtle 
differences. "This comparison is presented for 


Part x in Fig. 4 and for Part 2 in Fig. 5. S 


Again we may characterize as strikingly dis- 
similar the behavior of subtle and obvious 
items. * For it is quite clear that the subtle- — 
subtle and the obvious-obvious differences are 
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Magnitude of differences in per 
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Subtle-obvious 


——--Subtle-subtle and obvious-obvious 
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Fic. 5. Comparison or DIFFERENCES BETWEEN DISSIMILAR ("SusrLE-Onvious") лмо SIMILAR (“SUBTLE- 
SusrLE" AND “Osvious-Osvious”) Irems IN PART 2 


generally small whereas the subtle-obvious 
differences are large. Statistical significance 
at the от level can easily be demonstrated 
for these figures by merely summing all 
subtle-subtle and obvious-obvious differences 
which are significant at the .or level and 
comparing these with the number of such 
differences in the subtle-obvious group. It 
seems clear, therefore, that the concept of 
subtlety here elucidated may be given experi- 
mental meaning. 

. Consider, next, the character of the evi- 
dence when the two sets of items are con- 
sidered as two different subscales, and the 


number of successes is considered as a score 
for each individual on each subscale, yielding 
four scores for each student. Table 5 and 
Fig. 6 reveal little doubt about the unequivo- 
cal nature of the answer to this question. 
Figure 6 presents graphically the distribution 
of scores for both subscales. The modal 
score for the obvious subscale one is readily 
seen to be eight, whereas the modal score for 
the subtle subscale one is considerably below 
this. Similarly, the modal score for the 
obvious subscale two is ‘six, whereas the 
modal score for the subtle subscale two is one. 
Although the skewed nature of the distribu- 


TABLE 5 
Ranpom BREAKDOWN OF SUBSCALE SCORES FOR Osvious AND SUBTLE ЇТЕМ$ 
=_————Є—Є—Є—Є=—= 
5 Part 1 Part 2 
CORE 
Onvious SUBTLE Score Osvious SUBTLE 
>5.5 23 o >3.5 22 I 
«5.5 1 24 «3.5 2 23 
х2=46 x3—36.8 
P«.or р<.01 


it incorrect to use normal curve 
it can, nevertheless, readily be 
use of nonparametric statistics that 
butions are different, significant at 
үе]. ‘The procedure followed in this 


MS 5 4 5 6? 8. 9 
Score 


STRIBUTION OF ScoRES ON "OBVIOUS" AND 
“SUBTLE” SUBSCALES 


the following: The entire group was 
down into eight random subgroups 
means for the subtle and obvious 
les were computed. These were then 
in order of magnitude as suggested 
(4), and the Mann-Whitney U test 
lied, the resulting U falling well 
е .от level of significance. It is pos- 
to apply the chi-square test of 
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significance provided precautions are taken 
to insure independence of categories. "This 
was done by assigning the members of the 
entire sample in random fashion to*two sub- 
groups. The chi square was then computed 
with the criteria indicated in Table 5, the 
difference being in the required direction and 
well beyond the .or level of significance. 

It seems clear from all the evidence re- 
viewed above that the concept of subtlety in 
structured tests can be given solid experi- 
mental meaning. It has been demonstrated 
that those items designated as subtle not only 
behaved in a discriminably different fashion 
on the occasion of their initial presentation, 
but that this difference was manifested after 
the students were given additional instruc- 
tion, virtually one full quarter, which con- 
sisted of lectures on the structure of the 
MMPI by an unusually competent lecturer. 
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MANIFEST ANXIETY AND “PERCEPTUAL DEFENSE” 


h M. E. BITTERMAN AND CALVIN W. KNIFFIN 
University of Texas 


Y N a recent issue of this Journat, McGinnies 
and Sherman (10) described an experi- 
ment purported to provide a clear 

demonstration of “perceptual defense." 'Ta- 
chistoscopic thresholds for eight affectively 
neutral "task words" were determined. Four 
of these words were always exposed following 
2-sec, presentations of "taboo" words, while 
exposures of the other four always followed 
presentations of neutral words. The signifi- 
cently higher thresholds for the task words 
which followed taboo words were attributed 
by the authors to the "generalization of per- 
ceptual defense." 

Now it is true that this experimental design 
is not open to one important criticism which 
Howes and Solomon (5) made of an earlier 
attempt by McGinnies (8) to demonstrate 
the reality of "perceptual defense"—the pro- 
cedure employed seems to rule out the pos- 
sibility that the obtained difference in 
thresholds can be understood in terms of the 
frequency of previous experience with the 
task words. It is by no means clear, however, 
that the new design avoids another major 
criticism suggested by Howes and Solomon— 
the higher thresholds for task words follow- 
ing taboo words may be attributed to hesi- 
tancy in reporting rather than to an imme- 
diate effect on the perceptual process. "There 
is no question but that reluctance to report 
plays an important part in direct determina- 
tions of thresholds for taboo words; “the foul 
plot to deceive the experimenters” to which 
McGinnies has made skeptical reference (9, 
р. 240) could have been discovered in Tusca- 
loosa as well as in Cambridge by the simple 
expediency of questioning the observers! 

1 Excerpts from the reports of Ss asked in general 
terms to comment on their experiences during such an 
experiment: “I hesitated to report the fitst one because 
I didn't expect to be shown that type of word." "I saw 
the first one, I know, a few times before I reported it." 
"I wanted to be sure I saw every letter of those words 
before I called them.” “I saw kotex but kept telling 
myself it can’t be that.” “The first word was a surprise, 
and I hesitated to call what it looked like.” “Т guessed 
at the other words but on those I didn’t report until I 
saw every letter in them.” “Т definitely saw the words 
but thought ‘Oh no, it couldn’t be that’ and kept trying 


to see something else.” “I identified raped at the very 
first, but hesitated to say it.” 


While the neutral task words of the second 
experiment should create little suspicion 
when presented in a neutral context, their 
unsubtle linkage to taboo words might well 
provide ‘grounds for hesitation, uncertainty, 
and restraint. The Howes-Solomon descrip- 
tion of the suspicious undergraduate who pro- 
ceeds with caution in the taboo situation is 
as relevant to the second experiment as it is 
to the first. Nevertheless, McGinnies and 
Sherman chose to regard the difference ob- 
tained in their experiment as a clear "reflec- 
tion of differential perceptual organization 
rather than of selective verbal report” (то, 
р. 81). In order to account for the “generali- 
zation of defense” they assumed that the 
taboo words “signal a state of approaching 
punishment and consequently become cues 
for eliciting the anxiety associated with actual “ 
punishment ”.(x0, p. 84). The anxiety en- 
genders avoidance reactions which result in 
elevated recognition thresholds and which 
may persist long enough to interfere with 
the perception of subsequent neutral words 
that do not in themselves initiate defensive 
behavior. 

Even if we assume that hesitancy in report- 
ing played some role in these experiments on 
“perceptual defense,” it is conceivable that the 
differences obtained may have been due in 
part to perceptual blocking. . While it is difi- 
cult to isolate the two variables experi- 
mentally, evidence is available which bears on 
the reinforcement theory of the hypothetical 
defensive process proposed by McGinnies and 
Sherman. In the course of a systematic 
investigation of the correlates of Taylor's 
Manifest Anxiety Scale (13, 14) under way 
in this laboratory, there was occasion to study 
the performance of criterion groups selected 
on the basis of that scale in a situation cor- 
responding to the one employed in McGin- 
nies’ first experiment. The data obtained, have 
direct implications for the validity of the 
anxiety interpretation proposed by McGinnies 
and Sherman as well as indirect implications 
for the question of whether it is necessary to 
postulate a defensive perceptual process ЇЇ 
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to account for the results of these 
‘iments. 


Mzruop 

bjects 

rom a group of 348 undergraduate women at 
niversity of Texas to whom the complete 
I had been adr ‘inistered, до subjects (Ss) were 
ted on the basis of scores on Taylor's scale of 
est Anxiety (13, 14).? Twenty Ss with Taylor 
between r and 8 comprised the low-anxiety 
up, while the remaining Ss, whose scores ranged 
n 26 to 44, comprised the high-anxiety group. 
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TABLE 1 


EAN Тнкеѕногрѕ (1ч Номркертнѕ oF A Ѕесомр) For 'ТАВОО Амр NrUTRAL Worps IN RELATION TO ( 
Anxiety Lever De 


Resutts AND Discussion ——— ) 


The relation between thresholds and | 
anxiety level. Mean thresholds for the бошго 
taboo words and the four neutral controls, 
individually and combined, are shown in | 
Table т. For both criterion groups the differ- — 
ence between the combined thresholds for 
taboo and neutral words was found to be ~ 
significant beyond the .от level of confidence, | 
results which are in accord with those ob- 
tained in the first experiment of McGinnies, — | 


edure 


With a Gerbrands mirror tachistoscope, the recog- 
йй threshold of each of the following words 
typewritten in elite caps) was determined: 


PRACTICE Тлвоо NEUTRAL 

Р, apple a’, kotex а, clear 

r, dance b’, whore b, music 
c', belly c, glass 
d', raped d, river 


е S began with the two neutral practice words, 
nd т. For half the Ss in each criterion group, 
shold measurements of the eight experimental 
ds were made in the order a’, a, b', b, c, €, d, a’, 
for the other half of the Ss in each group these 
inations were made in the reverse order (03 
©, c, b, 0, a, d). The Ss were instructed simply 
words would be exposed for gradually increas- 
Periods of time and that they were to report 
dat they saw on each trial. Determinations were 
de in the ascending order, beginning with an 
ure time of .or sec, which was increased by 
ес. for each subsequent presentation until the 

Id was correctly reported. A ready-signal was 
given before each exposure. 


T ji 

The numbers of the items in the scale follow: 7, 13; 
18, зт, 32, 43, 67, 86, 107, 125, 142, 158, 163, 186, 
191, 217, 230, 238, 241, 242, 263, 264, 287, 288, 
17, 321, 322, 335, 337, 340» 352, 361, 371, 397 
418, 424, 431, 439, 499, 506, 523, 528, 530, 549 
See also (14). 


а й 
" Й › , COMBINED COMBINED " 
а Б с а а b с а TABOO DENT Diff. 
86 7.0 66 292 44 43 47 40 7.8 43 35° 
10:2 6.5 8.9 8.0 55 44 4.8 5.0 8.4 4.9 35" 
—1.6 0.5 —23 L2 —I1 —ол —01 —10 —0.6 —0.6 0.0 


Pf Significant beyond the/.or level of confidence by Wilcoxon’s nonparametric test for paired replicates (15). _ х 
Neither the ¢ test nor Wilcoxon's test for unpaired replicates (15) provided any { 
pothesis with reference to differences between groups. 


basis for rejecting the m 


At no point, however, did a significant differ- 
ence between the high- and low-anxiety —— 
groups appear. Actually, the mean thresh- 
olds of the low-anxiety group were slightly 
greater than those of the high-anxiety group * 
both for the combined taboo and for the com- 
bined neutral words, although the differences 
failed to approach statistical significance. The 
results show no indication, therefore, of the 
relation between anxiety level and threshold 
which the McGinnies-Sherman interpretation 
suggests. The fault might be said to lie with 

the criterion of anxiety which was used, but 
there is now considerable evidence to suggest _ 
its validity. Scores on the Taylor scale, the _ 
items for which were selected on the basis of 
clinical judgment, correlate highly (4) with — 
scores on an empirical scale recently con- 
structed by Winne (16). Relations predict- 
able from the reinforcement theory for which 
McGinnies and Sherman have expressed a 
preference also have been found between 
Taylor scores and simple conditioning (12, 
13), discrimination (3, тт), and verbal learn- · 
ing in the face of repeated failure (6). The - 
conclusion seems warranted, therefore, that — 
anxiety plays no important role in the experi- — 
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mental situation under scrutiny. It should 
be noted, of course, that a positive relation 
between anxiety and behavior in this experi- 
ment woüld not rule out the possibility that 
the threshold differences were determined by 
reluctance to report rather than by perceptual 
distortion. The lack of such a relation, how- 
ever, suggests that the taboo words were not 
threatening enough to Ss to warrant the 
assumption of “perceptual defense.” 


12. 
1 
10: 
9 
C 8| TABoo 
a7 
T 6 
(60) 
ùJ 5 
СЕ 4 
a NEUTRAL 
E3 
2 @—® LOW ANX. 


0—0 HIGH ANX. 


2 3 4 
WORD 
Fic. т. Mean THRESHOLDS (їч Honpreprus OF А 


Sscowp) ron Tanoo AND NrUTRAL Worps As 
A FUNCTION or ORDER or PRESENTATION 


The order-effect. Because the postexperi- 
mental comments of Ss suggested that reluc- 
tance to report was especially marked in the 
case of the first taboo word in the series, the 
data were analyzed for an order-effect. In 
Fig. 1, mean thresholds for taboo and neutral 
words are plotted as a function of the order 
in which the words of each category were 
presented. (Since order was counterbalanced 
in the experimental design, comparisons can 
be made between positions т and 4 and be- 
tween positions 2 and 3 which will not be 
influenced by structural or experiential differ- 
ences between words.) The curves for the 
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two criterion groups are quite similar, and at 
no point do the differences between them 
approach statistical significance (z test and 
Wilcoxon’s test for unpaired replicates), 
Although no order-effect is evidenced in the 
plots for neutral words, both groups show a 
marked decline in the thresholds for taboo 
words as a function of position in the series, 
For each group individually and for the two 
groups combined, the differences between 
positions 1 and 4 were significant beyond the ` 
-or level of confidence (Wilcoxon’s test for 
paired - replicates [15]), although the differ- 
ences between positions 2 and 3 fell somewhat 
short of significance in each case. The fact 
that no order-effect is evident for the neutral 
words suggests that the order-effect for the 
taboo words cannot be attributed to tachisto- 
scopic practice. It must represent, instead, 
the development of insight into the essential 
nature of the situation. In the words of one 
S, "I caught on to what.you were doing and 
then expected anything.” ‘This result is pre- 
cisely what might be anticipated on the 
assumption that differences in the thresholds 
of taboo and neutral words (beyond those 
attributable to frequency of experience) may 
be accounted for in terms of differential 
readiness to report rather than in terms of 
perceptual functioning. 

A preliminary analysis of the residual dif- 
ference. Although the shape of the curve for 
the taboo words suggests that the order-effect 
tapidly disappears, there remains a difference 
between taboo and neutral words in position 4 
which is significant beyond the .от level of 
confidence (Wilcoxon’s test for paired repli- 
cates [15]). How can this residual difference 
be accounted for? It is likely, as Howes and: 
Solomon suggested, that frequency of experi- 
ence with the words is an important variable, 
but the weight that should be assigned to this 
factor cannot be determined in the context 
of the present experiment. What is required 
for this purpose is an experiment like that. of 
McGinnies and Sherman—any residual which 
which remains after repeated testing with 
comparable task words in such an experiment 
cannot be attributed to frequency of experi 
ence. The possibility also should be recog 
nized that differential readiness to report 
continued to have some effect at position 4 
and the role of perceptual distortion must be 


[D 


The importance of these factors 
imated in a preliminary fashion 
lata of the present experiment. 

ery 5 the difference in thresholds for 
d neutral words in position 4 was 
d (threshold for fourth taboo word 
threshold for fourth neutral word), 
1 the basis of these scores (irrespective 
scores) two groups of Ss were 
for consideration. The ning Ss who 
t affected by the taboo word (whose 
scores were zero or negative) con- 
d the Low Group, and the eleven most 
d Ss (whose difference scores ranged 
104 to 0.19 sec.) comprised the High 
For these Ss four additional scores, 


MANIFEST Амхівтү AND “PERCEPTUAL DEFENSE" 
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ference and any of these scales would provide _ 


some support for the explanation of the 


threshold difference in terms of perceptual — 


distortion. The Pd scale was selected as a 
measure of nonconformity to test the hy- 
pothesis that the residual difference is a 
function of readiness to report. On the 
assumption that the more unconventional 
subjects are less reluctant to report the taboo 
words, it was predicted that the Low Group 
would have a higher mean Pd score. 

The results of this analysis are presented in. 
Table 2. No significant differences were 
found for K, Hy, or Sc scores. Correlations 
between each of these scores and the fourth- 
position difference score for the entire group 


TABLE 2. 


Hy, Sc, anv Pd Scores тм RELATION TO THRESHOLD DIFFERENCES BETWEEN Тлвоо AND NEUTRAL 
Wonps é 


_——————————= 


Ғооктн Tasoo—Fourtu NEUTRAL 


Sc (K-corrected), and Pd (K-cor- 
were derived from the MMPI proto- 
1 which the Taylor scores employed 
€ original selection of Ss were obtained. 
hypotheses underlying the choice of 
dices were the following: The K and 
es were used to test the concept of 
ual defense” on the assumption that 
be related to conversion disorders. 
scale measures the resemblance of 
on the test to those of hysterical 
). The K scale, which was de- 
to reflect a defensive, self-deceptive 

attitude, is highly correlated (.78 
mal females) with the subtle Hy 
). The Sc scale was selected to test 
othesis that perceptual defense is re- 
| schizophrenic autism. А positive 
between taboo-neutral threshold dif- 
groups did not differ with respect to anxiety 


ur of the nine Ss in the Low Group and six o! 
in the High Group belonged to the high- 


First Tasoo—Finst NEUTRAL 


Low Нісн В Low Нісн " 
(х=) (N=11) Dif. N=r2) (у=) Dif. 
15.3 13.5 —1.8 15.5 14.2 —1.3 
22.4 24.7 2.3 22.5 25.0 2.5 
25.0 31.6 6.6 25.7 30.1 4.4 
19.5 25.1 5.6* 21.8 23.2 1.4 


cant beyond the .or level of confidence by Festinger's nonparametric method (1). 


of до Ss (—.16, .19, and 21, respectively) also 
failed to attain significant proportions. ‘These 
results, therefore, provide no support for the 
concept of “perceptual defense,” although the 
validity of the psychometric criteria may be 
open to question. In the case of Pd, a signifi- 
cant difference did appear between the High. 
and Low Groups, and there was a significant 
positive correlation (.44) between Pd scores 
and fourth-position difference scores for the 
entire group of 40 Ss. The relationship found 


was not, however, in the predicted direction; - 


the higher the Pd score, the greater was the 
tendency for $ to 
words. There seems to be no way of recon- 
ciling this finding with the concept of “per- 
ceptual defense,” but a fairly reasonable inter- 
pretation (admittedly ad hoc) in terms of 
differential readiness to 
The Ss were instructed to report whatever 
they thought they saw on each exposure, and 
conformity in the situation can be understood 
as obedience to instructions. 


be affected by the taboo 


report can be found. | 


It might be 
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assumed, therefore, that, while all Ss were 
equally affected by the taboo words, the rela- 
tively independent, suspicious, and less pliable 
Ss (high*Pd scores) did not feel constrained 
to report immediately and allowed themselves 
the privilege of another look at the situation. 
Whatever the validity of this interpretation, 
the significant relation between Pd score and 
threshold difference suggests that the residual 
difference cannot be accounted for entirely in 
terms of frequency of experience. 

An analysis similar to that made for the 
fourth-position difference score was made for 
the first position, and the results are presented 
in Table 2. None of the four variables was 
found to be significantly related to the taboo- 
neutral difference at the first position. From 
these results it may be concluded that the 
initial effect was great enough to mask the 
personality differences which only later began 
to have a measurable influence. (All Ss show 
an initial reluctance to report the taboo words 
which is overcome more completely by those 
with low Pd scores.) A third analysis in 

“terms of the difference between the mean 
threshold of all taboo words and the mean of 
all neutral words again showed the High 
Group to have a significantly higher mean P4 
score (beyond the .o5 level of confidence by 
Festinger’s test[1]). All of these results 
should, however, be taken as extremely tenta- 
tive, since they were derived secondarily from 
an experiment designed to study the role of 
anxiety. The primary results show clearly 
that the McGinnies effect is unrelated to 
anxiety as measured by the Taylor scale. ‘The 
secondary results (on the order-effect, other 
psychometric correlates, and the comments of 
Ss) suggest that behavior in the experimental 
situation can be understood without the 
assumption of perceptual distortion. 


Summary 


From a large sample of undergraduate 
women to whom the complete MMPI had 
been administered, two groups of 20 Ss each 
were selected on the basis of extreme scores 

‚ on Taylor's Manifest Anxiety Scale. "Tachis- 
toscopic recognition thresholds for two neu- 
tral practice words, four taboo words, and 
four neutral control words were determined. 
No significant relation between anxiety level 
and recognition threshold was found. Both 
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groups showed a significant decline in thresh- 
olds for taboo words as a function of order 
of presentation, but the difference between 
taboo and neutral words was significant even 
in the final position. The magnitude of this 
residual difference was positively correlated 
with Pd score, but unrelated to К, Hy, Sc, or 
anxiety level. These results suggest that 
differences in threshold between taboo and 
neutral words (beyond those attributable to 
frequency of experience) can be understood 
in terms of differential readiness to report 
rather than perceptual distortion. 
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НЕ major purpose of the present experi- 
ment is to explore some relationships 
between physiological and psychological 
s of personality in such a way as to 
possible the formulation of one or more 
hypotheses concerning the psycho- 
logical functioning of the individual. 
ersonality is conceived as a unique pat- 
f more or less enduring behavioral tend- 
then it seems reasonable to assume 
these should be measurable both psycho- 
and physiologically. The problem 
aspects of the pattern shall be meas- 
This depends, of course, upon what is 
ceived as basic in the understanding of the 
dual personality. While no precise pre- 
ns of the results were made in this 
“nevertheless a particular kind of rela- 
was being sought: namely, the 
n of the location and intensity of 
ological activity to the direction" and 
sity of psychological activity. 
seems to be a fundamental problem 
understanding ‘of psychophysiological 
ion, for if the nature of this rela- 
were known, it would be a long step 
a fuller comprehension of an indi- 
{5 mode of adjustment to his environ- 


breviation of this paper was presented at the 
Psychological Association meetings іп Chicago 


This is a modified version of a dissertation sub- 
the Graduate School of Northwestern Univer- 
! partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
Of Doctor of Philosophy. The writer is indebted 
"Donald B. Lindsley for his patient criticism, 
Bément, and supervision. Grateful acknowledg- 
ade to the Institute of Juvenile Research in 
о and Dr. C. W. Darrow who made available the 
equipment of his laboratory, the Illinois Neuro- 
tric Institute which granted funds to pay some 
subjects, and Doctors W. Earley, S. Gamm, 
J. Pathman, A. Rosenwald, and D. Shakow, 
articipated in various aspects of the research and 
Possible its completion. < 
of activity is here conceived of as a 
extending from extreme inhibition of relevant 
activity, internalization of feelings, to extreme 
ош,” impulsivity. This definition seems closely 
i to that offered by Duffy (6). 
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ment. Indeed, Duffy (6, 8) has proposed that 
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intensity and direction of behavior are the —— 


only variables necessary for a description of | 
personality. Even if one were to take issue | 


with Duffy’s omission of the functional sig- 
nificance of any particular behavior as an 
item to be considered in the understanding 


of an individual, the importance of the 


variables proposed would still be clear. 

Two areas of study provide supporting 
background for the attempt to understand | 
personality in terms of the intensity and 
direction of behavior. In the clinical field, 
the formulation that overt behavior may con- 
stitute a defensive system against unaccept- 
able impulses is an almost universal one. 
Thus, for example, one may interpret overt 
passivity as an adjustive technique which 
prevents aggressive impulses from appearing 
at the surface. . 

This functional type of interpretation has 


been applied widely to the Rorschach test. А 


Color (C) responses, for example, are pre- 
sumed to indicate a tendency toward overt 
emotional reactivity, while a high percentage | 
of purely form-determined (F%) responses 
is taken to indicate constriction. Other scor- 
ing categories can be interpreted along the 
same lines. Because this type of interpreta- 
tion fits with the kinds of relationships sought 
in this study, and since various of the scoring 
categories haye received validational support 
from experimental (15, 19) and statistical (20, 
21) studies, it was decided to use the Ror- 
schach test as a measure of the direction of 
behavior at the psychological level. 

In the more experimentally oriented area, 
there is also evidence to suggest a relationship 


between overt activity and physiological e 
measures. Many of these data have been 0 


reviewed by Duffy (8). Closely allied to the 


information sought in this experiment are theng 


findings of Jones (9), Luria (14); Duffy (7), 


and Arnold (т). All of these studies indicate — 
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that it is the most overtly active individuals 
who show the least “involuntary” activity, 
and vice versa. Thus, the evidence points to 
the definite possibility of finding stable 
psychophysiological correlates of the direction 
of behavior. In order to explore such a pos- 
sibility fully, it was decided to record simul- 
taneously a number of physiological measures. 
In addition, two groups of subjects, nor- 
mals (NR) and psychoneurotics (PN), were 
tested, since any useful psychophysiological 
index should be able to differentiate between 
these groups. If present thinking about 
psychopathology is at all close to the truth, 
NR and PN should differ as to behavioral 
direction and/or intensity. 

Within such a context, then, the purpose 
of this study may be summarized as an 
attempt to find answers, however tentative, 
to the following questions: 

т. Is there any correlation between Ror- 
schach estimates of personality functioning 
and measures of physiological activity? 

2. Will the direction of behavior or adjust- 
ment be similarly reflected in these measures? 

3. Can a first approximation of an index of 
direction be constructed from these measures? 

4. Will such an index differentiate neu- 
rotics from normals? 


МЕтнор 
Subjects 


Eleven white male patients diagnosed by a 
psychiatrist as psychoneurotic, with anxiety as a 
major component, were utilized, These subjects 
(Ss) were obtained from two public clinics. A 
comparable group of то normals was examined. 
The criteria for “normality” were: (а) no history 
of referral to a psychiatrist, nor consideration given 
to self-referral; (4) no history of persistent illnesses 
of any kind; (c) no awareness of any pressing prob- 
lems of adjustment, fairly well satisfied with life; 
(4) no history of any traumatic injuries, particularly 
to the skull. Some Ss in each group were paid for 
their time. 

The mean age for the psychoneurotic (PN) group 
Was 29.72 years, standard deviation 8.64, range 
19-42. The mean age for the normal (NR) group 
Was 25.10, standard deviation 6.77, range 18-39. The 
difference between the means is not significant. The 
mean age for the entire group of 21 Ss was 27.62, 
standard deviation 8.14, range 18-42. Group NR 
was probably slightly superior socioeconomically, 


Procedure 


Each 5 was given the Rorschach test which was 
administered and scored essentially as recommended 
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by Beck (2). The following categories were calcu- 
lated for each Rorschach protocol: R, И, р, 
AJo, P, T/R, Е4-%, Е, M, Sum C, Sum Y (com- 
puted in the same way as Sum C for responses in 
which shading is a determinant), Sum V (computed 
in the same way as Sum C for responses in which 
perspective or distance is a determinant), and S. 

Physiological measures were taken before and 
after the Rorschach, respectively, for about half of 
each group. Strict control of the timing of the two 
procedures was impossible owing to clinical exigen- 
cies. The following measures were recorded with 
S in a sitting position: 

1. Muscle Action Potentials (MAP). (a) Frontal 
muscle above the eyebrows; bipolar, one electrode 
over each eyebrow (MAP-F). (2) Masseter muscle 
on right side of jaw; bipolar, electrodes about an 
inch apart (MAP-M). 

2. EEG from the left side of the skull; only the 
left occipital monopolar lead was used in the final 
analysis. 

3. Eye movement, from electrodes placed between 
the eyebrows and to the left of the left eye, 
respectively. 

4. EKG, from electrodes attached to each upper 
arm. 

5. Respiration, from pneumograph attachments 
over the chest and stomach. 

6. GSR, from electrodes on the left palm and 
wrist. 

7. Relative blood pressure, from a cuff above the 
left ankle, inflated to a pressure between systolic 
and diastolic, as indicated by a manometer. 

The procedure was as follows: } 

т. A recording during the normal resting state 
was made for approximately two minutes. 

2. The following questions were asked of S, at 
approximately 15-second intervals after S’s reply: 
(а) How much is two times two? (b) How much 
is three times three? (с) How much is four times 
four? This was sometimes varied to: How much 
is five times four? (4) How much is 13 times 64? 
A recording of about two minutes’ duration was 
made after the last question. If no answer was 
given, S was told to forget about the problem, and 
that no further questions would be asked. Nc 

3. The cold pressor (CP) test was then adminis- 
tered as follows: The experimenter (E) placed $$ 
right hand їп a pitcher of iced water. $ kept his 
hand in the water for 30 to 60 seconds. (It y 
necessary to vary the timing of this procedure be 
cause several Ss complained that it was too painful.) 
E then removed S’s hand from the water an 
returned it to its previous position, with instructions 
to let it dry by itself. Recording was continue 
throughout. 

4. When physiological recovery from the CP test 
seemed apparent, 5 was instructed to hyperventilate. 
He was told to stop after до inhale-exhale cycles. 

5. Following recovery, a loud blast on a horn was 
blown. 1 

These procedures were intended to sample severa 
forms of reactions. In the case of the questions m 
item 2, a particular mental set was broken with the 
intention of producing emotional arousal; items 3 


оуїйей different examples of physiological 
while the startle response was sampled in 


us 


С 5 was seated in a darkened and electrically 
d room. He was grounded by a clip elec- 
attached to one ear. All recordings were 
in an adjoining room, from which E could 
through an opening. 

"and EEG were recorded on an rr-channel 
cephalograph, composed of two, Offner 
Type A (6 channels) and Type B (4 chan- 
; plus one additional channel. The pen-writing 
consisted of Rochelle salt crystals operating 
40 volts. 

R, respiration, and relative blood pressure were 
ded on a Darrow Behavior Research Photo- 
h previously described in the literature (4). 
movement was recorded on the EEG. paper 
electromagnetically driven pen, operated by 
ate set of amplifiers. Respiration was re- 
yn the EEG paper by a pneumatically driven 
well as on the photopolygraph. 

ЇЇ solder discs, 3 mm. in diameter, constituted 
electrodes for EEG, MAP, and eye movement. 
"Darrow electrodes" (5) were used for GSR. 
| was recorded from electrodes consisting of 
covered wire mesh soaked in a sodium 
oride solution. 


1 nalysis of the Records 


е following measures were calculated before 
after each stimulus condition; 1. EEG: The 
rd was analyzed for frequency, amplitude, and 
nt time alpha essentially as described by 
ley and Cutts (13). 2. MAP: Kennedy and 
is(10, 11) have found that amplitude of 
F yields reliable individual differences. To 
— simplify the task of measurement, the trough to 
height of single representative spikes was meas- 

previously determined time intervals within 
sh portion of the record to be analyzed. A mini- 
lim of 3 values and a maximum of ro were 
fmined for each portion of the record. Thus, 
astirement was taken at intervals of from 
00 every ro sec. All values for each portion 
record were averaged, and this mean was 
as the representative value. Measurements 
ade with a transparent plastic ruler to the 
est .5 mm.; for most records, this meant to 
Dearest з иу. Unlike the frontal muscles, the 
éter muscle had no consistent and stable ampli- 
Therefore, for MAP-M, it was decided to 
it the number of "contractions" of the muscle 
fach portion of the record analyzed. The cri- 
for a contraction were the presence of five or 
es of at least 30 4v., and a total duration 
tivity for at least .5 sec. In the case of 
d activity, a value of т was assigned to 
. duration, 3. GSR: Lacey and Siegel (12) 
Wn that change in conductance is an ade- 
asure for statistical computation. This 
ressed in micromhos was used in the 
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present study. 4. Respiration rate (Resp.): The 
number of inspiration-expiration cycles / minute was 
calculated for each relevant portion of the record. 
5. EKG: Heart rate / то sec. (HR) was counted at 
the appropriate points. When more than one value 
was obtained (if the portion of the record analyzed 
was greater than то sec.), the mean was taken, 
6. Eye movement and relative blood pressure were 
utilized as qualitative controls on the EEG, and 
were not themselves quantified. 


RrsuLTS 
The Rorschach Test 


None of the differences between the means 
of the Rorschach scoring categories is sta- 
tistically significant. The PN group tends 
то be higher in T/R and F%, indicating that 
this group tends to be slower in its responses 
and is less sensitive to the various nuances in 
the test, such as color and shading. These 
are the only differences for which ¢ is greater 
than т. 


The Physiological Measures 


MAP-F differentiates significantly between 
the groups in 7 of the 14 portions of the 
record analyzed; the greatest absolute differ- 
ence occurred during CP. At the end of CP, 
the mean microvoltage for the PN group was 
16.53, for the NR group, 26.69. The PN 
group is significantly higher in HR in ro 
portions of the record, with the greatest dif- 
ferences again occurring during and after the 
CP test. This is strikingly similar to the 
results of White and Gildea (18). No other 
significant differences between the groups 
were found. j 

Several of the other measures show con- 
sistent differences in favor of one group or 
the other. Although these differences are not 
statistically significant, they merit considera- 
tion because they all approach the .05 level. 
The PN group is consistently higher in 
Resp. and % time alpha, and lower in GSR. 
The difference between the means of the two 
groups during initial resting respiration rate 
falls just short of the .o5 level of confidence. 

The groups tend to maintain the same rela- 
tionship to each other for all portions of the 

4For tables supplementary to this article order Docu- 
ment 3724 from ADI Auxiliary Publications, Photodupli- 
cation Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D. C., remitting $1.00 for microfilm (images 1 in. hig! 
on standard 35-mm. motion picture film) or $1.00 for 


photostats readable without optical aid. 
5 Sec footnote 4. 
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‘records analyzed. The correlations between 
the resting level and the mean of all condi- 
tions for MAP-F, HR, and Resp. weré .69, 
89, and .86 respectively. It seemed justifiable, 
therefore, to compute a mean for each meas- 
ure, combining all conditions under which it 
was used. These means of the two groups are 
significantly different only in MAP-F and 
НА. 


Relations between Rorschach and Physiologi- 
cal Measures 


With both groups treated as a whole, each 
physiological measure was correlated with 
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were computed separately for each group in 
order to determine whether there might be 
differences between the groups. Only HR 
and F+% showed a large difference between 
the groups, and, às a result, both of these 
scores were excluded from further considera- 
tion. All of the other significant correlations 
for both groups combined showed very small, 
unreliable differences between the groups. 
Close scrutiny of these significant coeffi- 
cients indicates that some pattern does exist. 
Thus, MAP-F and GSR have in common 
significant positive relationships with Sum C. 
MAP-M and Resp. have in common positive 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS or Рнүѕ101.001СлІ, AND RomscHACH MEASURES 
(N=21) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL MEASURES 


RorscHach : ^ EEG EEG EEG 

MAP-F МАР-М HR GSR — Юр] es Mur. Т 

—.05 77:89. +04 +37 —.31 24 16 —.02 
WA ET -33 .07 —.32 17 —.24 =. «08, 
D, .02 —.15 —.17 +29 —.29 20 09 15, 
A% —.01 .29 +09 —.45* 52* —.28 +04 15 
P —.04 —.14 «05 .20 —.25 =. —.ї —.06 
T/R —.32 +02 12 —.35 54%  —.35 20 +32 
F+% —.10 +32 .46* —.03 —.10 +13 17 +39 
FY —.03 41 21 —.42 50% .16 —.10 —.04 
M —.02 —.41 +02 +29 —.16 +14 =17 506 
Sum Y +00 —.25 —.17 .59** —.34 —.02 28 18 
Sum V +03 —.16 —.08 +26 —.33 —.24 11 —.02 

—.04 —.18 —.01 .25 —.04 —.24 —.05 —.06 
Sum С .45* —.48* —.08 .56** —.03 .OI 18 +06 

t N=20.- 


* Significant at .о5 level of confidence. 
** Significant at .o1 level of confidence. 


each Rorschach category. "These coefficients 
are given in Table 1. 

If we extract all of the significant coeffi- 
cients, it is seen that there are significant 
positive correlations among the following: 
MAP-F and Sum С, HR and F--5/, GSR 
and Sum У, GSR and Sum C, Resp. and 4%, 
Resp. and T/R, Resp. and F9/; the correla- 
tion of MAP-M and FY, is almost significant 
at the .05 level. Significant negative corre- 
lations are: MAP-M and Sum C, GSR and 
A%; again, the negative correlation of 
MAP-M and M is just below that required 
at the .05 level. All of these intercorrelations 


6 See footnote 4. 


relationships with Р. Moreover, MAP-M 
and Resp. tend to have the same signs for 
their coefficients with the Rorschach scores; 
similarly MAP-F and GSR. It is particularly 
interesting that MAP-M and Resp. have 
negative correlations with Sum Y (which has 
a significant positive correlation with GSR), 
Sum C (whose significant positive relation- 
ship with both GSR and MAP-F has been | 
noted), and M; on the other hand, MAP -F 
and GSR have negative relationships with 4% 
(which is positively related to MAP-M 2n 

Resp.), T/R (significantly related to Resp? 1 
and Ро, (again positively related to MAP-M, | 
and Resp.). 


likely, therefore, that two groups of 
be extracted from both the physio- 
d Rorschach measures. MAP-M 
p. appear to go together with 4%, 
d F°,; MAP-F and GSR go together 
Sum Y, and Sum C. Moreover, in 
the general tendency toward negative 
ships between these two groups, it 
probable that they represent opposing 
jor tendencies. 

order to determine whether a single 
the direction of the behavior could 
tructed, the following procedure was 
ich of the scores mentioned in the 
h above was converted into a stand- 
2) score. They were then added to- 
"within the groups outlined, with the 
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is valid, it is apparent that the direction of 
behavior can be similarly described at the | 
levels of both the physiological and Rorschach | 
measures. It seems probable, however, that 
most of this correlation is contributed by 
the relatively high correlation existing be- — 
tween the Group I scores of the Rorschach | 
and physiological data. 

The grouped scores, i.e, the sum of the z 
scores as indicated above, were computed for 
each S and for each diagnostic group." The 
physiological measures show consistent differ- 
ences in the direction of the two groups. 
Group NR tends to have higher GSR-J- 
MAP-F, while Group PN shows higher 
Resp.]-MAP-M. The Rorschach measures 
indicate consistently higher scores (with signs 


1 


TABLE 2 Gi 
y INTERCORRELATIONS OF SELECTED STANDARD SCORES 
(N=20) 
1 PHYSIOLOGICAL 
Кокзснлсн I I IJI 
(MAP-M--Rzsr.) (MAP-F--GSR) 
К 1 
| (4%+T/R+F%) 71) —.43 D 
I 
M-ESum Y+Sum 'C) —.60 «3r 2157) 
IJI .68 —.38 «66 


ch and physiological data treated 
tely. "Thus, Group I Physiological con- 
е sum of the г scores of MAP-M 
p.; Group I Rorschach was the sum 
scores of 4%, T/R and F%; Group II 
ical was the sum of the z scores of 
and GSR; Group II Rorschach was 
m of the z scores of M, Sum Y, and 
In addition, for the Rorschach and 
logical scores separately, the sum of the 
of Group II was subtracted from the 
ОЁ the z scores of Group I, so that a 
index for each S in the experiment was 
The intercorrelations of these 
are shown in Table 2. It will be 
t the Rorschach and physiological 
resulting from the subtraction of 
from Group I have a correlation 
t of .66. If the procedure outlined 


disregarded) for Group PN. Thus, the neu- 
rotics’ Rorschachs indicate either excessive 
overcontrol ie, high (A%+T/R+FY); 
or excessive lack of control, ie., records domi- 
nated by (M+C-++Y). The normals, on 
the other hand, show, in general, protocols 
balanced between the two groups of scoring 
categories. These differences become more 
impressive when it is noted that Group NR 
contains at least one schizoid and one severe 
neurotic (as indicated by clinical impression 
and independent ratings of the Rorschach 
protocols) who, nevertheless, met the criteria 
of normality established for this study. 


Discussion 


In terms of personality characteristics, what 
could be the source of the moderately high 


7 See footnote 4. 
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correlations between (4%+-T/R-+-F%) and 
(MAP-M--Resp., and between [(4%+ 
T/R--F9/5) — (M2-Sum Y-F-Sum С)] and 
[(MAP-M -4- Resp.) — (MAP-F -- GSR)]? 
Clearly, no differentiation between these 
groups of scores on the physiological side 
can be made on the basis of heightened or 
lowered autonomic activity. The fact is that 
GSR and Resp. are both, at least in part, 
measures of autonomic activity, and, as can 
be seen in Table 1, they tend to be correlated 
with the Rorschach measures in precisely 
opposite ways, ie, the signs of their respec- 
tive correlations with any particular Ror- 
‘schach score are reversed. As a matter of 
fact, GSR and Resp. tend to be inversely cor- 
related, although not significantly so in this 
study. 

Consideration of the Rorschach scores in- 
volved may yield a better understanding of 
the meanings of the correlations as well as 
the source of the differences between groups 
PN and NR. We may note that 4%, T/R, 
and F% all tend to indicate low sensitivity 
and/or reactivity to the more subtle nuances 
of the Rorschach test. On the other hand, 
M, Sum Y, and Sum C show sensitivity to 
the color, shading, and movement aspects of 
the test. These latter scores tend to be nega- 
tively correlated with MAP-M and Resp., and 
positively correlated with MAP-F and GSR. 
Darrow (3) has reviewed the literature on 
the GSR and concludes that it is functionally 
related to anticipatory behavior. Travis and 
"Kennedy (16, 17) have shown that MAP-F 

__ is positively correlated with alertness in track- 
. ing behavior. Thus, it appears that the Ss 
уро remained alert, waiting for the next 
stimulus during the physiological tests, were 
also the ones who, in general, were the most 
sensitive individuals on the Rorschach test. 

If we examine the nature of the measure- 
ment of MAP-M in this study, it will be clear 
that it probably reflects a diffuse discharge of 
tension. It will be remembered that MAP-M 
was measured in terms of the number of 
“contractions,” which would result only from 
restless or “involuntary” tensing of the jaw 
muscles or from swallowing. Such behavior 
is a common characteristic of “nervous” or 
anxious individuals. Similarly, the tendency 
to breathe quickly and shallowly which re- 
sults in an increased respiration rate is char- 
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acteristic of many psychologically disturbed 
individuals. That MAP-M- Resp. is posi- 
tively correlated with 4%-+T/R-+FY, on 
the Rorschach test is therefore not surpris- 
ing. In the discussion to follow, the restless 
activity indicated by MAP-M and Resp. will 
be labelled “diffuse” (D) activity; the antici- 
patory reactions indicated by MAP-F and 
GSR will be called “focused” (F) activity. 

In terms of personality characteristics, then, 
the analysis above may be summarized as 
follows: the lower the sensitivity of an indi- 
vidual on the Rorschach test, the greater the 
D activity. Moreover, group PN tends to be 
greater in D activity than group NR. In 
terms of a single test, it may be said that the 
greater the preponderance of D over F 
activity, the more likely is the individual to 
be psychologically disturbed, as shown by the 
Rorschach test. 

From this, we may construct a general 
hypothesis: Psychopathology is characterized 
by the preponderance of diffuse activity when 
compared to the amount of focused activity. 
The leap from psychoneurotic patients with 
anxiety as a major symptom to psychopathol- 
ogy in general is justified only by the attempt 
to generalize the hypothesis, and by the com- 
monly accepted postulate that anxiety is the 
central core of psychopathology. In the 
present study, a single number was arrived at 
by the formula D—F. This yields, in the 
sign of the result, the dominant direction of 
an individual’s activity. 

It is obviously not necessary to test this 
hypothesis only through physiological meas- 
urements. It is stated broadly enough so that 
it can be tested in relation to any task which 
can be analyzed in terms of the activity 
appropriate to it. Even if the hypothesis is 
tested by physiological measurements, 1t 
should be noted that no single physiological 
test of D or F activity is here proposed. For 
example, if MAP-F were measured in the 
same units as MAP-M, it is likely that it 
would then become an indicator of D activity: 
Similarly, if GSR's occur in the absence o 
objective stimuli, then these too could be con- 
sidered D activity. Thus, it is not the par / 
ticular physiological activity measured which 
is important. Rather, the measure must be 
analyzed in each case in relation to the 
conditions under which it is taken. Under 


Y 


s where 5 can do nothing but wait 


ures utilized should be adequate, 
h they undoubtedly can be improved. 
ms apparent, therefore, that all of the 
tions presented in the introduction may 
wered affirmatively. However, it may 
to emphasize that the explanations 
hypothesis offered are of the post hoc 
ty, and that no stable conclusions can be 
n without repetition and elaboration of 
dy. At the same time, it is of interest 
the work of Luria (14), Duffy (7), and 
Ч (т), previously cited, may all be inter- 
d in terms of the hypothesis proposed. 
ther it can lead to a more clearly defined 
'nsion of psychological health or psycho- 
ology, and therefore to more fruitful 
ch in this field, only further investiga- 
сап show. 
nally, some lessons may be gleaned from 
esults of the various experimental stimuli 
ed. The high intercorrelations between 
ponses to the stimuli indicate that it is 
essary to present complex stimuli in 
to elicit reactions in which constant 
Widual differences are maintained. It is 
that the groups maintained the same 
ve position on almost all of the physio- 
measures regardless of the stimulus 
nted. Of course, in order to elicit the 
me stimulus is indispensable. On the 
Ё the results gathered in this study, it 
$ that the cold pressor test and hyper- 
tion tend to maximize the differences 
n the groups, as well as the reactions 
given individual. Thus, further re- 
of this kind could be made much more 
al by utilizing only one or two 
us conditions. 


SUMMARY 


€ purpose of this study was to explore 
Ssible relationships between physiologi- 
and Rorschach measures of personality 
teristics in order to construct one or 
eral, testable hypotheses. The par- 
Kinds of data sought were in the area 
relationship between overt and physio- 
al activity. It was felt that if stable 
physiological correlates of the direction 
ividual’s behavior could be found, it 
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‚а first approximation of an index of directi 


would increase the possibility of frui 

search in this area. The specific questions 
posed at the beginning of the study were: 
1. Is there any correlation between Rorschach 
estimates of personality functioning ; 
measures of physiological activity? 2. Wil 
the direction of behavior or adjustment 
similarly reflected in these measures? 3. 


be constructed from these measures? 4. Will 
such an index differentiate between neurotic: 
and normals? Win 

Eleven white, male psychoneurotic patients 
with anxiety as a major component, and ten. 
normals were tested with the Rorschach tes 
and on the same day, measurements of thei 
physiological activity were made under 
various stimulus conditions. These meas- | 
ures included electromyograms from th 
frontal and masseter muscles, electroen. 
cephalograms, heart rate, respiration rate, anc 
the galvanic skin response. 

None of the Rorschach scoring categories, 
considered singly, differentiated between the 
two groups. Heart rate was significantly | 
higher for the neurotic group, and respira- 
tion rate also tended in this direction. The 
normals had higher galvanic skin responses 
and muscle action potentials from the frontal _ 
muscles. A 

Analysis of the correlations between the 
Rorschach and physiological variables indi- - 
cated that two groups of scores could be ex- — | 
tracted. The sum of the z scores of A%, 
T/R and F*/, correlated with the sum of the 
z scores of respiration rate and the number 
of “contractions” of the masseter muscle. M, 
Sum Y, and Sum C, added together, corre- 
lated positively with the sum of the z scores - 
of the muscle action potentials from the - 
frontal muscle and the galvanic skin response. 

It was hypothesized that the first of these 
groups of scores represented diffuse (D) dis- 
charges of tension; on the other hand, the 
latter group was thought to represent focused 
(F), anticipatory behavior. The formula gt 
D—F, therefore, should yield a single index _ 
of the direction of behavior, in terms of the. З 
preponderance, or absence, of D activity for 
any given individual. D—F computed sep- 3 
arately for the Rorschach and: physiological 
measures yielded a correlation coeffi 


of .66. 
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It is felt that these results necessitate 
affirmative answers to the questions posed. 
‘The general hypothesis that psychopathology 
is characterized by a preponderance of dif- 
fuse, unfocused activity is proposed for fur- 
ther testing. 
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URING the past то years, there have been 
a number of studies, theoretical and 
experimental, which have related psy- 
'choanalytic concepts to stimulus-response be- 
hhavior theories and related experiments. In 


Perhaps the most extensive contribu- 
is that of John Dollard and Neal E. 
ller(5). Among the Freudian mecha- 
nisms which have been studied in some detail 
is the phenomenon of displacement. In an 
"important paper, Miller (12) presented a 
gory to explain displacement in terms of 

ulus generalization. As a direct result 
this paper, at least three sets of experi- 
ts have been completed (1, 13). In 
ddition, Miller's theory has had considerable 
nce on the interpretation of doll-play 
| data in the Laboratory of Human Develop- 

"ment at Harvard and of cross-cultural data 
Е Whiting and Child (16). That theory, 
Provocative as it has been, is somewhat un- 

itisfactory and incomplete. This paper is an 
tempt to remedy these shortcomings. 
do not remedy all of the shortcomings 
Miller’s model, however. Any formal 
antitative model of a complex psychologi- 
rocess necessarily involves numerous 
actions and simplifying assumptions and 
result is inadequate for describing many, 
deed most, instances of that process. The 
Се of precision is the loss of generality and 
ny psychologists may feel that the price is 
Шеп too great. The argument hinges upon, 
ms to us, the strategy one uses in his 
rch, ie, whether precision or generality 
hs priority. There is always hope of making 
: eral theory more precise and of making 
е theory more general, but which is 
‘is а matter of faith not fact. Our faith, 
"apparently Miller's also, is in the proce- 
5 research was aided by the Laboratory of Human 
lopment and the Laboratory of Social Relations of 
ага University. During the past two years the 
ad numerous helpful discussions with F. R. 
L. Child, Н. Faigin, E. Hollenberg, W. О. 
W. F. John, N. E. Miller, F. Mosteller, Р. S. 


and R. R. Sears. Their contribution to our think- 
gratefully acknowledged. 
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dure of slowly making more general a model 
with built-in precision. When simplifying 
assumptions are made, attention is focused on 
the factors which make the phenomena com- 
plex. Generality is increased by examining 
these assumptions, one by one, and finding 
suitable substitutes. Such a mechanism for 
improvement is hard to find for increasing 
the precision of a general theory. 

The original concept of displacement was 
suggested by Freud. In his writings, the 
displacement mechanism appears mainly in 
relation to the analysis of dreams and wit, 
but at one point at least (9), Freud.says that 
as a result of displacement ^. . . the lonely 
spinster transfers her affection to animals, the 
bachelor becomes a passionate collector, the 
soldier defends a scrap of colored cloth—his 
flag—with his life-blood, in a love affair a 
clasp of the hands a moment longer than . 
usual evokes a sensation of bliss, or in Othello 
a lost handkerchief causes an outburst of 
rage ..."(9, p. 246). In Frustration and 
Aggression (4), the displacement of aggres- 
sion is discussed in some detail. The basic 
idea of the displacement concept is that when 
a particular kind of behavior such as aggres- 
sion is inhibited by punishment or fear, it will 
appear in different forms or toward objects 
other than the ones originally involved. 


Miller's Theory 


In his theoretical paper, Miller related the 
psychoanalytic concept of displacement to 
the stimulus-response process of generaliza- 
tion (12). He derived a displacement effect 
from a set of assumptions about how ap- 
proach and avoidance responses generalize 
from one stimulus situation to other similar 
situations, when the approach or positive 
response was inhibited by a conflicting re- 
sponse. Не lists five basic assumptions as 
follows: 

... (1) that the direct response to the original 
stimulus generalizes to other similar stimuli, wi 
the amount of generalization becoming smaller the 


less similar the stimuli; (2) that the response which 
conflicts with the occurrence of the direct response 
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to the original stimulus also generalizes to other 
similar stimuli, becoming weaker the less similar 
the stimuli; (3) that the gradient of generalization 
of the conflicting response falls off more steeply 
with dissimilarity than does that of the original 
response which it inhibits; (4) that when two or 
more incompatible responses are simultancously 
excited, the one with the greatest net strength will 
be the one which will occur; and (5) that the net 
strength of a response will be its strength minus 
that of any response incompatible with it which is 
excited at the same time (12, pp. 167-168). 


From these assumptions, Miller makes a 
number of interesting deductions, some of 
which we will discuss later, but at this point 
we will examine his assumptions and point 
out some difficulties which they generate. 

The chief problem raised by Miller's as- 
sumptions is embodied in his fifth assumption 
in which he proposes that the net strength of 
one of two conflicting habits can be obtained 
by subtracting the strength of the other habit 
from it. Although we agree with the under- 
lying principle that incompatible habits in 
conflict tend to interfere in some manner 
with one another, we.do not feel that alge- 

. braic summation is the most appropriate 
hypothesis for calculating this interference. 
What sort of mathematical assumption one 
makes, however, depends in large part on the 
operational measure of response strength 
which is chosen. If that measure is ampli- 
tude (e.g., strength of pull in grams), as was 
the case in Miller's original work on con- 
flict (11), algebraic summation seems clearly 
appropriate. However, our model is chiefly 

- concerned with probability measures of habit 
strength where the laws of combination of 
probabilities must be examined in detail. The 
experiments on displacement, in contrast to 
those on conflict, deal with probabilities and 
rates rather than amplitudes. 

However, Miller is not clear that he is 
indeed using amplitude as his basic measure. 
In fact, on the one hand, his fourth assump- 
tion—that the response with the greatest net 
strength will occur—suggests that he is using 
prepotency as an index of habit strength, and, 
on the other hand, in his experiments on dis- 
placement he has used not only amplitude 
(volume of water drunk), but also rate 
(speed of running) and probability (number 
of errors, proportion of animals). We feel 
that these ambiguities must be eliminated in 
order to arrive at a satisfactory model for 
displacement. 
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The third assumption—that the conflicting 
responses decrease more rapidly in strength 
than the direct response as similarity is de- 
creased—seems to us to be unnecessarily 
restrictive. In some cases this assumption 
may make sense, but it is easy to think of 
counterexamples. As Miller himself sug- 
gested to us in conversation, it is possible to 
alter the cues associated primarily with the 
direct response without appreciably changing 
the cues connected with the conflicting re- 
sponses; if this were done we might reason- 
ably expect the opposite of Miller’s third 
assumption to be the case. We shall have 
more to say about this point later. 

We do not wish to take the position that 
precise, quantitative, operational definitions 
are always necessary. Nevertheless, when 
definitions can be sharpened they are of tre- 
mendous aid in building a quantitative 
theory. We hope that it is evident that it is 
Miller’s assumptions and definitions, not his 
conclusions, with which we quarrel. Even: 
then, we have often felt that our concern was 
too much for detail and not enough for 
broader issues and implications. In any case, 
this paper is concerned with detail and it is 
our hope that we will be one step closer to a 
precise theory of displacement phenomena. 


The Set-Theoretic Model 


The mathematical model for analyzing dis- 
placement phenomena which we will present 
is based upon a set-theoretic model for stimu- 
lus generalization presented by Bush and 
Mosteller (3). The basic features of this 
latter model will be reviewed here. A given 
stimulus situation is described by .a set of 
stimulus elements denoted $. (Although we 
do not exclude response produced stimuli as 
stimulus elements in our model, we have not 
explicitly considered problems peculiar to 
response mediated generalization.) А secon’ 
stimulus situation, similar to the first, m 
denoted by S’. The intersection of 5 and S’, 
ie. the subset of elements common to $ an 
S^, is labeled J. An index of similarity, 7» © 
S' to S is defined by: 

m 1 

"(5) n 

where the notation m ( ) is used to denott 
the measure of the set or subset named in the 
parenthesis; this measure would correspon 
to number of elements if the elements Welt 


importance to the organism, but in 
the measure of a set of elements indi- 
relative importance of that set. 

of elements and their measures are not 
tionally defined and so the similarity 
› 7 is not operationally defined by equa- 
т]. This index is given operational 
р, however, by the following consid- 
ms. Let all the elements of 8 be “con- 
ed" to a particular response r; the 
bility p that r will occur in S is thus 
(Fundamentally, our postulate is the 
iven by Bush and Mosteller (3) : Stimu- 
'elements exist in one of several "states" 


an equal amount of С, and Cw. 


ing class of responses. Thus we speak 
element as conditioned to one response 
t another) The similar set 5^ will 
contain elements conditioned to r— 
tained in J—as well as elements not 
ned to r—those in S’ but not in J. 
assume that no prior conditioning of r 
taken place so that no elements in 
d not in J are conditioned to r. The 
ility, p’, that r will occur in S’ is then, 
ion, the measure of the elements in 
опей to r divided by the measure 
e elements in $^. Hence we have: 
n=p' (when p=1). [2] 
equation provides the necessary opera- 
lefinition of n, since р” can be meas- 
in principle, at least) for any set S’ 
Conditioning has been completed in S. 
we have operationally defined degree 
in terms of the amount of ob- 
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(b) 


Fic, т. Taree Ways mw У/нїсн А Ser $' CAN BE SIMILAR TO А Ser 5 


portion С, of S has been conditioned to response r and the portion 
ew. In (a), S’ contains more of Cw than of Cr; in (B), S' contains more of Cr 
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served generalization. We cannot define 
amount of generalization in terms of the 
degree of similarity without being circular, 
but we will have no need for suth a defi- 
nition of the amount of generalization. In 
other words, the relationship between amount 
of generalization and degree of similarity is 
not a law but a definition of the degree of 
similarity. This is analogous to the modern 
view originally clarified by Ernst Mach, that 
Newton’s second “law” is not a law at all but 
a definition of force as the product of mass 
and acceleration. Furthermore, definition [2] 
is not relative to the particular response r . 
which was chosen since we haye demanded 


(c) 


Cw of S has been conditioned to 
than of Cw; and in (c) S 


that 5 be completely conditioned to r and that 
there be no prior conditioning of r in S". 
However, S and S’ must be such that re- 
sponse r is possible. For example, if r is bar- 
pressing, the bar must be present in both $ 
and S’. The set of alternative responses 
available to the organism must be identical 
in S and S’. 

We now depart from the assumption of 
equal proportions made by Bush and Mos- 
teller (3) and consider a set S in which some 
portion C has been conditioned to response r. 
А second set S’ may be "similar" to 5 in 
various ways for a given index of similarity: 
(a) the intersection may contain mostly ele- 
ments not conditioned to r, and so f/«p, 
or (b) the intersection may consist mainly of 
elements conditioned to r, and so p’>np, 
or (c) the intersection may be such that à 


p’=np. (See Fig. т.) 
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The three cases of similarity just described 
correspond, we believe, to common sense 
notions about similarity. - To illustrate at an 
intuitive level, let us consider a child who 
has learned to roll a large round ball, say a 
basketball (S in our example). Let us fur- 
ther assume that he has been more condi- 
tioned to its roundness than to its size. "Then 
let us consider how he might react to three 
new objects (S’ in our example), all of which 
are somewhat similar to the basketball (S). 
Case (a), which could involve changing its 
shape more than its size, might be represented 
by a large cubical block. Case (5), which 
would involve changing its size more than its 


* 


Pw 


(a) 


Pr 


ME 
(b) 
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drawal responses to be reinforced since 
withdrawal causes a cessation of pain or 
anxiety. As an illustration, let half of S be 
conditioned to r, and half conditioned to 
withdrawal responses w, as shown in Fig. 1. 
For simplicity, we assume that all elements 
of S are conditioned to either r or w. Now 
a situation S’, similar to S by an amount 7 
may contain (a) less of С, than Cw, may con- 
tain (P) more of C, than of C,, or may 
contain (c) an equal portion of С, and Ci 
Since we must have f',-p/,—", where р”, 
and f/, are the probabilities of responses r 
and w, respectively, these three cases lead to 
curves of generalization of the type indicated 


Fic. 2. ILLUSTRATION or THE DEPENDENCE OF pr! AND pw’, THE PROBABILITIES OF RESPONSES f AND W, RESPECTIVELY) 
IN S’, on THE SIMILARITY INDEX 7. THe THREE Cases CORRESPOND TO THE Cases DEPICTED IN Fic. 1. 


shape might be represented by a tennis ball. 
Case (с) which would involve changing both 
its size and its shape about equally might be 
represented by a football. Common sense 
would say and our model would predict, first 
that he will have somewhat less tendency to 
roll any of the new objects than to roll the 
old familiar basketball, and second, that the 
order of probability of his rolling the new 
objects would be tennis ball most, football 
next, and large block least. 

We are now in a position to describe what 
happens in a conflict situation. In a stimulus 
population S, an organism has been both 
rewarded and punished for making a re- 
sponse r. Hence, we assume that part of S, 
called C,, is conditioned to r while another 
part of S called C,, is conditioned to with- 
drawal from the situation. This view of the 
effects of punishment seems to be now gen- 
eraly accepted; punishment causes with- 


in Fig. 2. Miller (12) concludes that only 
case (5) occurs in empirical phenomena. Lim- 
iting cases of type (а) and (№) are diagramed 
in Fig. 3. In Fig. 3(a), p’ remains constant 
until 2/,—0O, while in Fig. 3(%) the reverse 
is true. We have p’,+p’.=1 for all values 
of 7. 

A major point which emerges from the 
model at this stage is that the probability Ё 
of response r in any S’ can never be greater 
than the probability p, of response r 1n $. 
There will always be a generalization decre- 
ment. This deduction was made earlier by 
Bush and Mosteller (3). It might seem there- 
fore that displacement—defined as an increase 
in response strength along a similarity dimen- 
sion—cannot be predicted by the model. But 
this is not quite so, as we shall see shortly. 
The conclusion reached in this regard 66 
pends in a crucial way upon the measure о 
response strength employed. 


и ities for Responding 

S 

‘several probabilities discussed above 
ned to be the probabilities of various 
in situation $ or S’, i.e., the proba- 
f various responses given an oppor- 
for making those responses. We now 
bout the frequency of opportunities 
ng a choice among the alternative 
What is peculiar about problems 
t, or more generally about problems 
punishment, is that the withdrawal 
which get established remove the 
n from the situation. Аз а result, the 


Pr 


Oel n (0) 
(b) 


U: : 
Limtnine Cases or Fic. 2(a) лхо 2(4). In (a), 
DECREASES TO ZERO BEFORE pw’ Весімѕ DE- 
LEASING AND IN (b) THE REVERSE Is TRUE. 


im has fewer opportunities for making 
ponse. Examples from human be- 
numerous: anxiety about sex may 
erson to avoid sexually stimulating 
fear of people leads a man into 
punishment of aggression develops 
for situations which might lead to 
tion, etc, Indeed, this phenomenon is 
to a central problem in psychotherapy. 
irpen up our picture we will give an 
of an experimental problem. In the 
rush, ez al. (1), the following ex- 
is reported. A pigeon is allowe 
an illuminated window in a Skinner 


crucial point is that all those re- 
strengthened by shock caused the 
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bird to be in such a position in the cage that 
it could not peck the illuminated window 
immediately. With respect to the pecking — 
response and the stimulus situation 5 in the _ 
immediate neighborhood of the window, the 
responses induced by shock amount to with- 
drawal responses. As a result, the bird spent 
a smaller fraction of the experimental time 
in the immediate neighborhood of the win- 
dow where it could peck than that bird did 
previous to being punished. Thus, the bird 
had fewer "opportunities" to peck the 
window. 

We shall formalize and abstract these argu- 
ments in the following way. Let there be 


Pw { 


I7 Py Pe 1- ре 
Fic. 4. Diacram or THE Response Мори, DISCUSSED. 


States 1 and 2 are denoted by the circles and the 
arrows show the possible transitions. The probability 
of going from state 1 to state 2 is pw and the probability 
of going from state 2 to state I is pe. 


two “states” of the organism, state 1 and 
state 2. For the example of the pigeon just 
mentioned, state x corresponds to being in 
situation S, the immediate neighborhood of | 
the window, and state 2 corresponds to being 
elsewhere, in the back of the cage for ex- 
ample. For analytic purposes, time will be 
quantized into intervals of length / and each 
such interval will be called a “trial.” On each 
trial the organism may do one of several 
things. If it is in state 1, it may remain in 
state 1 (by pecking or sitting still in the 
example of the pigeon) or it may go to state 2. 
If the organism is in state 2, it may either 
remain there or go to state т. These possi- 
bilities are shown in Fig. 4. 

'The probabilities of the various acts are 
shown in the figure; p, is the probability of 
going from state r to state 2 (withdrawal 
from S) when the organism is in state 1, and 
Pe is the probability of going from state 2 to 
state 1 (entering S) when it is in state 2. 
the probabilities p, and p, are constant, We - 
have set up the problem of a simple two-state 
Markoy chain (8). We want to compute the 
absolute probability of finding the organism. 
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in state т at the start of trial n when n—o, 1, 
2.... This will allow us to estimate the 
proportion of trials in which the organism is 
in situation S (state т). This problem has 
been solved frequently in the mathematical 
literature in recent years. We will only 
sketch the proof here. 

We let P, be the probability of being in 
state 1 at the start of trial л. This probability 
on the next trial is given by: 
| Prrs=Pn(t—Pw) + (t—Pr) pe. [3] 
In words, this equation says that the proba- 
bility of being in state r at the start of the 
(п-т) с trial is equal to that probability, Pj, 
for the z-th trial times the probability of 
remaining there, plus the probability of being 
in state 2, 1—P,, times the probability of 
going to state r. Equation [3] is a well- 
known linear difference equation (10) and 
has the solution: 

Р„=Р„—(Р„—Р,)(х—р„—р,)” [4] 
where P, is the initial probability of being 
in state 1, and where 


PLE 
repe [5] 


is the asymptotic probability of being in 
state т. We shall assume that equilibrium 
has been established so that the probability 
of finding our organism in state 1 is given by 
equation [5]. 
We now let w, be the number of trials per 
minute, i.e, o,—1/A while 4 is the duration 
of a trial in minutes. Hence, by equation [5] 
the average number of trials per minute 
which begin in state 1 (situation S) is 
Pew, [6] 


The probability of response r in state 1 is p, 
and we must have 
Pepe. [7] 
Finally, we denote the number of r responses 
per minute by f and this quantity is 
fep Ba. [8] 
Equation [8] plays the role in our model of 
Miller's assumption that the net response 
strength is the strength of that response 
minus the strength of conflicting responses. 
In the pigeon experiment of Brush, ez al.(1) 
o, in equation [8] is the rate of pecking 
(pecks per minute) after complete condition- 
ing but before punishment and f is the rate 
of pecking when the bird is in conflict. The 
three probabilities pe, p,, and p,, depend upon 
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the similarity index, 7, and these dependences | 
must be determined from the set-theoretic 
model described above. We have already 
discussed the range of functional dependences 
of p, and p, on 7. There remains, then, a 


„need for determining—or postulating—how 


f. depends оп 7. Once this is accomplished 
we will be in a position to predict the range 
of variations of the frequency f of pecking 
as a function of 7. 

It will be recalled that p, is the probability 
that the organism will enter state т when it 
is in state 2, e.g, the probability that our 
pigeon will go to the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the window when the bird is in the 
back of the cage. Thus, we should expect pe 
to depend upon whether or not entering 
state 1 has been reinforced and if so, how 
much. In other words, the value of p, will 
depend upon the particular conditions of 
reinforcement and punishment used in the 
experiment. Our main interest, however, is 
in how p, depends upon the similarity index, 
7. How does р, change when S is changed 
to some S’? To answer this question, we 
make a tentative assumption: when the 
stimulus changes are restricted to the situ- 
ation S, i.e, when no stimulus changes occur 
in state 2, then, p, is unchanged, is independ- 
ent of 7. When the conditions of this 
hypothesis are not met, p, may depend upon 
n, but we shall not consider this possibility in 
what follows. With the assumption that pe 
is independent of 7 we may let K=1/pe= 
constant, and write equation [8] in the form: 

I Pe 

we 1Кр" p 
We shall consider K a parameter in our 
model, but we must have froin its definition, | 
Ka. 

We now consider the two limiting cases of 
Fig. 3 for the variation of p, and p, with 7. 
We let K—2 (p,—1/2) and take р,=р„=05 
in S (алг). The limiting cases of Fig. 3 
then give for the ratio f/x, the curves shown 
in Fig. 5(а) and 5(^). For the intermediate 
case when p, and p, are both linear with % 
as in Fig. 2(c), we obtain the curve shown 
in Fig. 5(c). The functional dependence 
indicated in Fig. 5(b) could be called, in 2? 
operational sense, displacement. The condi- 
tions necessary for its appearance are analo- ] 
gous to those assumed by Miller (12): the 
probability of withdrawal must decrease 


pidly than the probability of response 
ity is decreased. 
Position and height of the maximum 
5(4) depends of course upon the 
S Pr (п) and p, (1) as well as upon 
meter K. We consider now only the 
case analogous to Fig. 3(4) for 
о decreases linearly with 7 until it 
es zero at the point 7=p,, (value at 
| апа for which p’, is constant for 
wr This is the case which gives the 
possible degree of displacement. It 


(a) 


a show for this case that the largest 
of the ratio f/o, is: 


(D... 


at this maximum occurs at ?—p;. 
he experiments reported by Brush, ez 
‘the stimulus situation was altered by 
ng the size of the light spot on the 
W pecked by the pigeon. The cues in 
ty of the window were very likely 
oned mainly to pecking rather than 
awal since shock was administered 
h the bird's feet. Therefore, it seems 
ble to us to suppose that the state of 
depicted in Fig. (а) occurred: p, 
more rapidly than p,. If this were 
our model predicts a monotonic de- 
4n response frequency with decreasing 
. Indeed, this is what Brush, et al. 


[го] 


i more recent set of experiments, 
» John, and Watson? repeated the 
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(b) 


5 Frequency or RESPONSE r (IN ARBITRARY UNITS OF wo) As A FUNCTION OF THE SIMILARITY INDEX FOR THE 
Cases SHown 1N Fic. 3(a), 3(5), and 2(с) 


E 
procedure used by Brush, et al, except that 
the floor texture and color were ged | 
instead of the size of the light spot. "Their — 
hypothesis was that the cues which were 
changed were more strongly conditioned to _ 
withdrawal than to pecking, and hence the - 
authors created what they considered to һе _ 
the best conditions for observing a displace- 
ment effect. If that view were correct, 
Fig. 2(5) would represent the approximate — 
variations of the probabilities and a variation ' 
of response frequency nearer to that in 


(c) 


Fig. 5() should have obtained. Jenkins, 
John, and Watson did not observe significant 
increases in pecking rate when the floor of 
the bird's cage was changed, but the data did 
show a tendency more like that shown in 
Fig. 5(2) than did the data from the Brush, 
et al. study. 


The Miller-Kraeling Experiment 
Miller and Kraeling (13) reported an ex- 
periment of a somewhat different type in 
order to test Miller's displacement hypothesis. 
Rats were conditioned P пн Чоууп ап aa 
sh open а -small door to get А 
үү dis ailing: the rats were shocked 
through the door when the door was opened, 
for several trials until very few of the rats 
used opened the door in the allotted time. 
"Then, the rats were “tested” with alleys of 
different widths and colors. With a particu- 
lar test alley, four trials of 6o-sec. duration | 
were used. "The data reported were propor- 
tion of rats in the population which opened 
the door on one or more of the four test trials. 
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Miller and Kraeling found that that propor- 
tion with the “different” alley was signifi- 
cantly greater than with the “same” alley. 
This was taken as evidence of displacement. 

As was pointed out in the Brush, ez al. 
paper (x) the measure of response strength 
used by Miller and Kraeling is not directly 
comparable to the measure used in the pigeon 
studies discussed above. For this reason we 
must now extend our mathematical model 
in order to handle the Miller-Kraeling data. 
We conceive that there are three “states” for 
a rat to be in: it may be in the starting end 
of the alley (state 2), it may be at the door 
end of the alley (state т), or it may be out 
of the alley completely (state 3). At the 
start of a test trial, a rat is in state 2. It 
may then go to state 1. When the rat is in 
state 1, it may remain there, or it may return 
to state 2, or it may open the door and then 
be removed from the apparatus by the experi- 
menter. As soon as the rat opens the door, 
it is automatically put into state 3 and re- 
mains there. Our model differs from the 
previous one, as depicted in Fig. 4, only by 
the addition of state 3. The data reported 
by Miller and Kraeling are the proportion of 
rats which get to state 3 during a test trial. 

We must now distinguish between a “test 
trial,” as the term is used in the last para- 
graph, and the “trial of length 4” which 
entered our earlier analysis. A “trial of 


length 4” is an interval of time just long 


enough for a rat to go from one state to 
_ another—of the order of magnitude of one 
"second in the Miller-Kraeling study. Hence, 
a “test trial" of 60-sec. duration constitutes 
roughly бо “trials of length л.” In the fol- 
lowing discussion, we will use the word 
“trial” to denote a “trial of length A.” 

The presence of the absorbing state in our 
model (state 3) complicates the mathemati- 
cal analysis a bit. As before we let Р, be the 
proportion of animals in state 1 at the start 
of trial л. We further define Т, to be the 
proportion of animals in state 3 at the start of 
trial л. Hence, the proportion of animals in 
state 2 at the start of trial л is (1—P,—T,). 
The probability of going from state 2 to 

„state І is f, the probability of going from 
state т to state 2 is Py, and the probability of 
going from state 1 to state 3 is p. Other 
transitions, from 2 to 3, from 3 to 1, and from 
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3 to 2 are not allowed, i.e., have zero proba- 
bility. With these definitions, we can write 
down the two equations, 
Tra=TatpPa; [її] 
Pan=Pa(1—p— pe) +(1—Pa—Ta) pe. [12] 
The solution of this pair of difference equa- 
tions is straightforward but a bit tedious. 
The procedure is as follows: we solve equa- 
tion [12] for T, to obtain: 


Timp —p=pe—p.) Pat PPri]. D] 
From this result we then write: 
waz [ap pep) Paat PoP] [ual 


We then substitute equations [13] and [14] 
into equation [11] and rearrange terms to 
obtain: 
Pnya—(2—P— po —Pe) Pat 
(к(—р—р«„—р.+рр,)Р„=о. [25] 
The solution of equation [15] may now be 
obtained by standard methods (10). Using 
the initial conditions that Ро=о and Р,=рь 
the final result is: 


P=: rins [16] 
where 
az V (p+ p+ Po) —APPo [27] 
a ee [s] 
5n a [19] 


When equation [16] is then inserted into 
equation [11] and the resulting difference 
equation solved, we obtain finally: 
naefi i] [20] 
a [rr т—т 
where a, r, and rz are defined above. Our 
final result, equation [20] gives us an expres- 
sion for the proportion of organisms to be 
found in state з after л trials. Of course, 10 
compute T,, we must know the three tran- 
sition probabilities, р, po and Pw: Our main 
interest is in how this quantity Т» depends 
on the similarity index 7. 


A numerical example will illustrate the i 


dependence of T, on 7. Assume that in 
the "same" alley we have conditioned an 


punished а rat such that p=0.01, pu-7049 | 


and p,—0.50. For n=60, equation [2] 
yields 00.26. Now assume that the “d 
ferent” alley has the effect of reducing Ро {0 


leaves p=o.o1 and p,=o.50. With 
values and with 2—6o, equation [20] 
T590—0.43. Therefore, the proportion 
als which open the door in 6o trials 
"test trial”) is greater in the “different” 
than in the "same" alley. "This conclu- 
insistent with the results obtained by 
'and Kraeling. Note that we have not 
d to fit their data by estimating the 
eters in our model from the data. 
5 we have given a numerical example 

shows that our model can lead to 
ers such as those observed. The crucial 
ion in that example was that the 
change reduced the withdrawal 
ity рь, but did not change the proba- 
p, that the animal would open the door 
was in state 1. 


ss-Cultural Problem 


‘recent study Whiting and Child have 
pted to apply displacement theories to 
alysis of cross-cultural data (16). The 
of their sample were classified 
ing to the degree to which diseases 
elieved to be caused by various agents 
which were ghosts (spirits in human 
and animal spirits. It was assumed 
m that such beliefs might represent the 
ement (and/or projection) to these 
ernatural beings of aggression from living 
who had frustrated them. Further- 
they assumed that these supernatural 
could be placed on a similarity dimen- 
Such a way that animal spirits were 
milar to living frustrators than were 


hypothesis put forth was that societies 
there was high anxiety about aggres- 
ould displace this aggression to objects 
ssimilar to people (animal spirits), 
Societies with low anxiety about aggres- 
uld displace it to objects more similar 
ple (ghosts). 
test the hypothesis societies were rated 
level of anxiety resulting from the 
y of punishment of aggression during 
ood and were then divided into high 
groups on this variable. In addition, 
Custom potentials" of the belief that 
and animal spirits cause illness were 
from ratings; these were rough 
the frequencies of verbal responses 
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such as "illness is caused by ghosts" or "illness 
is caused by animal spirits." 

"The data obtained confirmed the hypothe- 
sis. Societies rated as having high anxiety 
more often ascribed diseases to animal spirits, 
while societies with low anxiety more often 
ascribed illness to ghosts. In addition to the 
predicted effect, the data showed that the 
"custom potential" for animal spirits was sig- 
nificantly higher for societies with high 


anxiety as compared to societies with low 


anxiety. A similar result was obtained by 
Wright (17) in a cross-cultural study of the 


aggressive content of folk tales. This effect | 


was not predicted either by Miller's displace- 


ment theory (12) or by the model presented | 
in this paper so far? The "response strength". 


or frequency, f, of occurrence, of the response 
at a given point on the similarity continuum 
would always be lower for high punishment 
than for low punishment. This may be seen 
from equation [9] for example—the value of 
f/v. is always less than or equal to p, and the 
greater p, the smaller the value of f/o,. This 


ji 


is true at any chosen value of the similarity 


index, 7. 

It appeared that the displacement model 
described above had failed to predict the dif- 
ferences found in the cross-cultural studies. 
The difficulty, we believe, is that the model 
employed a too restricted experimental para- 
дїрт to apply to the cross-cultural data. It 


was always assumed that an organism was . 


trained in a situation $ and was then "tested" 
in one other single situation, $^, at a time. 
This paradigm fitted the experimental situ- 
ations used by Brush, е? al. (т) and by Miller 


and Kraeling (13), but it does not seem to ` 


be adequate for a description of displacement 
in a social environment. When a response 
towards a given object is inhibited in a social 
situation, the person is not "tested" in a single 
situation $^ but is exposed to a variety of 
social objects having various degrees of simi- 
larity to the original object. In order to 
describe displacement in a social environ- 
ment, we will generalize our model as fol- 
lows. An organism is trained (rewarded 
and/or punished) in S and is then presented 

3 This effect was predicted, however, by Whiting and 


Child from an assumption concerning the effects of con- — 


flict on motivation. We will here suggest a different 
derivation which is not incompatible with that hypothesis 
but is more relevant to the kind of problems we arc 
dealing with in this paper. 
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with & situations having various degrees of 
similarity to S. The organism may then 
choose among these various situations and 
may or may not make response r in one 
chosen. We let there be a neutral state, 
labeled state o, in which response r is not pos- 
sible. From state o, the organism may enter 
a number of states, labeled states 1, 2,..., & 
State x will correspond to situation $, the one 
in which the original training occurred. 
States 2, 3, . - . k will correspond to $” situ- 
ations and each will have a different simi- 
larity index » with respect to $. Transitions 
between states т, 2, . - » K are forbidden but 
the organism enters state 7 (i=1, 2, . . » k) 
from state o with probability рг. The 
probability of withdrawal from state i to 
state о is Py. 

The proportion of organisms in state 7 at 
the start of trial л is P, and the proportion 
in state o is Р). We may write at once that 

РОР) (1— p”) "EP Op, P; [21] 


We have the conditions that 
Li 
à POPO = [22] 


апа 


k 
We 
Is. 
a 


[23] 


We shall be concerned only with the equi- 
librium conditions and so we take P,?— 
P =P®=P®. We then have from 
equation [21], 


[24] 


Next, we let p, (9 be the probability of re- 
sponse r in state і and f; be the frequency of 
| response r in state 7, We then have 


Р. СОЈ Р. e» 
f =p, pucepec td » [5] 
w 
where o, is the frequency of response r in 5 
after complete conditioning but prior to 
punishment. From equations [22] and [24] 
we also have 


e 
pop” ү 5. 


ре — 
1+3 (р.р) [26] 
szl 
and so equation [25] becomes 
» i dl 
(Se 


1260р © Jpg) Pe 
Ly e Ре 


For k=1, this result is identical to equa- 
tion [8] above. "un 
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As an example òf the use of equation [27] 
consider the case of k=3, ie, when the 
organism can choose among the original 
stimulus situation (state 1) and two similar 
situations (states 2 and 3). First, we con- 
sider the case of no punishment in S and 
assume that р, is the same for states 1, 2, 
and 3, and has a value very small compared 
to the p, ? which are also assumed: equal for 
the three states. Equation [27] then becomes 


‘approximately 


he ҮР” (no punishment). [28] 
For the case being considered, &—3. As а 
numerical example we choose 1.00, 0.60, and 
0.20 as values of у for states 1, 2, and 3, re- 
spectively. Accordingly, since the p, are 
taken to be very small, we take p,‘?’=1.00, 
р.) =обо, and p,9'—0.20. Equation [28] 
then gives, fi—0.3339» 20-2009, and 
fs=0.0670,. As would be expected the fre- 
quency of responding decreases monotonically 
with decreasing similarity. Now consider a 
case of relatively high punishment and 
assume that the withdrawal probabilities de- 
crease more rapidly with y than do the 
response probabilities, p,“. As а numerical 
example, we choose the same values of 7 used 
in the previous example and let p,“ =0.50, 
р,')=о.о, and p,’=0.18. We require that 
P+ Po =) for i=1, 2, 3, and so we 
obtain Pig’ =0.50, Py =0.20, and Po = 
0.02. We further let p, =p. —p, = 
020. These assumed numbers when inserted 
into equation [27] give fi=o.016e, f:= 
0.0320, and fg=0.145%. By comparing these 
results with those obtained for the no punish- 
ment example, we observe the general effect 
observed by Whiting and Child—f, is greater 
for high punishment than for low punish- 
ment. We have made no attempt to repro- 
duce the numbers from the cross-cultural 
study; we haye wished only to illustrate that 
the extended form of our model described in 


‘this section is capable of yielding frequencies 


of responding which are related to one 
another in the same general way as the “cus 
tom potentials” obtained by Whiting and 
Child. n 
Even with the extension given in this se 
tion, we do not consider our model to be fully 
adequate for describing displacement in ? 
social environment. First of all, it does 0% 


{ Ё 
‘effect, discussed by Whiting and 
nflict on the strength of drive. 
was, pointed out by Miller (12) 
, et al. (1), an important con- 
in the application of displacement 
the effect of discrimination learn- 
ers model and ours implicitly 
the learning occurs only in the 
mulus situation S (state 1), and 
nses made in the various similar 
have negligible effect on the proba- 
For restricted experimental designs, 
nption seems justified. In the 
al. study, the data indicated no sig- 
scrimination learning—the “test” 
ere short compared to the time for 
uisition of the pecking response. 
and anthropological applications 
ment theory, however, it is likely 
effects of relearning can not be com- 
glected. ‘The difficulties in con- 
a model for this process are 
Not only is the process a com- 
astic one, but the effects of the 
in one similar situation will gen- 
all other situations. Moreover, it 
all clear to us how one would 
describe the reward values of 
‘to similar objects. Detailed con- 
of secondary reinforcement might 
volved. In general, most of the 
g problems in social learning arise 
struction of such a model. 


from Punishment — А Related 


m closely related to the ones we 
ussed is that of recovery from 
t. Estes (7) found that if rats were 
ded and then punished for bar 

temporary increase in the rate of 
ing occurred during extinction. 
ults were confirmed in a recent 
| Edwards (6). 
nodel presented above can be applied 
problem if an additional assumption 
about the effects of an unreinforced, 
d occurrence of response r (e.g, bar 
Bush and Mosteller assumed (2) 
on operator E, defined by 
Ep=(1—6)p [29] 
sly, we shall assume that an occur- 
response r will change р, to 
<1) and will change р„ to 
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ap,(o«a«1). We further assume that p, 
is unchanged by response r occurrences and 
that no other events change any of the proba- 
bilities. "These assumptions define a non- 
Markovian process since the probabilities in 
Fig. 4 are no longer constant (8). We have 
not developed a mathematical treatment of 
this process but we have made numerical 
computations using the “Monte Carlo” 
method. ‘The procedure was as follows: 
initial probabilities and parameters were 
chosen. We took p,—02, р„=о.8, B—09, 
а=0.6, p,—0.5. On the first trial the organ- 
ism was assumed to be in state r. A four- 
digit number was chosen from a table of 
random numbers. If that number was below 
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FROM PUNISHMENT 


2000 then the hypothetical organism made 
response r and p, was multiplied by 0.9 and 
Pw by 06, and the organism remained in 
state т. If the random number was 2000 or 
greater, response w occurred, the probabilities 
did not change, and the organism went to 
state 2, On each trial a new random number 
(RN) was chosen. In state 1, if o=RN 
«10,000p, then response r occurred; if 
10,000p,=RN «10,000(p,--p,), then re- 
sponse w occurred; if 10,000(p,++-~»)=RN, 
then response о occurred. Responses r and о 
left the organism in state 1 while response w 
took it to state 2. In state 2, if RN «5000 the 
organism went to state т, while if 5000=RN, 
it remained in state 2. 

The above procedure was repeated for 250 
trials for each of 15 hypothetical organisms. 
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The number of occurrences of response r in 
blocks of 25 trials were counted for each run 
and the means for all runs are shown in Fig 6. 
The recovery effect is evident and its genesis 
is clear: during the early part of extinction, 
the organism spends more and more time in 
state т and this more than compensates for 
the decrease in p,. Later in extinction, how- 
ever, р, continues to decrease and the fre- 
quency of r occurrences decreases accordingly. 
From the point of view of our model this 
phenomenon of recovery from punishment is 
closely related to displacement. Both occur 
because p, decreases rapidly causing the 
organism to be in state т more and more, 
while p, decreases less rapidly, thereby pro- 
ducing a temporary increase in rate of re- 
‘sponding but an eventual decrease towards 
zero. In the displacement problem, p, and 
Pw are functions of the similarity index 7, 
both decreasing with decreasing 7, while in 
the extinction.process, p, and p, are functions 
of time or trials. This close correspondence 
of the two sets of phenomena would also fol- 
low from Skinner’s view of extinction (15). 
Skinner says that a “growing novelty in the 
experimental situation” occurs during extinc- 
tion and he related data on simple extinction 
to data on stimulus generalization. In our 
terms, Skinner’s view is that 7 decreases as 
extinction progresses. If we had introduced 
this as an assumption in our model, we could 
have derived punishment recovery from dis- 
placement or vice versa. Indeed, in our set- 
theoretic model, generalization and extinction 
are merely two ways of reducing the measure 
of elements conditioned to response r, and 
hence of reducing its probability of occur- 
rence. If we had wished to do so, we could 
have described the stimulus situation after 
partial extinction as having a certain simi- 
larity 7 to the situation just prior to extinction. 


SUMMARY 


A model for displacement phenomena, sug- 
gested by Millers DUC P (12), is te 
sented. "The effects of stimulus generaliza- 
tion are described in terms of a set-theoretic 
model presented earlier (3). Punishment of 
a response, it is assumed, removes an organ- 
ism from the situation and thereby reduces 
its opportunity for responding. From these 
assumptions, the conditions necessary for dis- 


, 
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placement are derived. The model is applied 
to recent experimental results on pigeons and 
rats (1, 13). The model js then extended 
to describe displacement in a social environ- 
ment where an organism may respond in one 
of a number of stimulus situations. This 
extension of the model is compared with 
the cross-cultural study of Whiting and 
Child (16). Finally, the displacement model 
is related to the recovery from punishment 
effect observed by Estes (7). 
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ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL Psvcttotocy 


purpose of this research was to repeat 
E a different age-group an experi- 
nt by Preston and Heintz (2) which 
that participatory leadership was 
effective than supervisory leadership 
que in producing change of opin- 
all discussion groups of college 


Метнор 


of troops of Boy Scouts in a summer 
told a story about a camping trip which 
ire each boy to travel alone through 
untry They were then asked to rank 
camping equipment in the order of their 
for such a trip. Next the troops were 
ito groups of a leader and five followers 
inute discussion period during which each 
orded his group's decision concerning the 
Of the items of camping equipment. 
‘the discussions the leaders were taken 
given instructions for participatory or 
y leadership. After the discussions each 
ranked the equipment again and re- 
5 reactions to the discussion and to the 
а questionnaire. 

tion to computing the rank-order corre- 
by Preston and Heintz, within each 
"average correlation of all rank orders, 
mputed before and after discussion (3, 
ionnaire was modified so that instead 
ng on influence, satisfaction, etc, the 
е asked to report good and bad things 
leadership and to describe what they 
re done if they had been the leader. 


ects (Ss) were Boy Scouts who attended 
ja Scout Camp during the summer of 
2 the Scouts usually came to camp with 
troops the members of all but one of 
ion groups knew each other the year 
average age of the followers was 13 
* leaders, boys from the same troop who 
ome leadership experience, averaged 14 


ted from Hare, A. P. A study of interaction 
different sized discussion groups. Un- 

doctor’s dissertation, University of Chicago, 

144-168. 

is indebted to Professor Preston for sug- 

esearch and for providing material and 

early stages of the experiment. 
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ALL GROUP DISCUSSIONS WITH PARTICIPATORY AND 
SUPERVISORY LEADERSHIP * , 


A. PAUL HARE 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Wellesley College 


A Nonrandom Factor in the Sample 


For each group led by a supervisory leader there 
was not always another group from the same {тоор | 
led by a participatory leader. As a result, 6 pairs | 
of the groups in the sample were matched and 3 
were unmatched; that is, they came from different |. 
troops. When the amount of change in opinion — 
(Fao before—7,, after) was compared for the 
matched and unmatched groups a significant differ- — 
ence was found, indicating a greater similarity in | 
the amount of change in consensus when the super- 
visory and participatory groups come from the same 
scout troops than when they come from different 
troops. 


Resutrs 


A comparison of the means of the average 
correlation of all rank orders (7,,) before and 
after discussion indicates that there is a sig- 
nificant change in the amount of agreement 
in each type of group as a result of the dis- 
cussion (Table т). Furthermore, the amount 
of change in the participatory groups (54) 
is greater than the amount of change in the 
supervisory group (.37), although the differ- 
ence is not significant, having a probability 
of >.30 of occurring by chance. i 

The resemblance between the initial and — 
group ranking, 742 (Table 2), is higher in 
every case than that reported by Preston and 
Heintz, suggesting that there is more initial 
agreement among Boy Scouts concerning 
camping equipment than among college stu- 
dents concerning the desirability of presi- . 
dential candidates. à 

The average correlation of the group and ` 
final ranking, ^5, is also higher in every case. 
than the corresponding correlation obtained | 
by Preston and Heintz with the participatory | 
followers showing significantly more agree- | 
ment with the group ranking than the super- | 
visory followers. ; p 

The participatory leaders have a signifi- _ 
cantly higher correlation for vig than do  . 
either the supervisory leaders or participatory 
` $In this experiment a result is considered significant. K 
if it has a probability of <.10 of occurring by chance. . 
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TABLE 1 
AVERAGE CORRELATION OF ALL RANK ORDERS FOR FOLLOWERS BEFORE AND AFTER Discussion 
id z 
сеа {сыш ВЕРОВЕ = AFTER Dif t p 
Supervisory 9 28 «65 -37 4.18 <.01 
Participatory 9 .27 .81 .54* 3.85 <.01 


* This value for the difference between the fa» before and after discussion is similar to that obtained in an 
experiment by the Е (1) in another camp using participatory groups of the same size. 


followers, which, when combined with a high 
1/33 and 7^3, suggests that they influenced the 
group decision. This result, which is not 
obtained by Preston and Heintz, is, however, 
consistent with the way the discussions were 
conducted. Most of the Boy Scouts partici- 
pating in this experiment were very inter- 
ested in the subject for discussion. (In some 
cases the arguments touched off by the 
“camping game” continued for several days.) 
For this reason, the participatory leaders 
were generally anxious to give their views as 
well as to insure an equal chance for everyone 
else. On the other hand, the supervisory 
leaders who were specifically told to stay out 
of the discussion had little chance to influence 
the group. They tend to have the least agree- 
ment with the group ranking after discussion 
as well as a high degree of consistency be- 
between their initial and final rankings. 

The data in Table 3 supplement those 
given in Table 1 by providing another meas- 
ure of the change in opinion which results 
from the two types of leadership. In every 
case the difference between the 7”, and Pag 
is negative, indicating that the correlation 
between the initial and final rankings is 
smaller than the correlation between the 
group and final rankings. The difference is 
significant for all but the supervisory leaders. 


TABLE 2 


RANK CORRELATIONS AS A FUNCTION ОР LEADERSHIP 
TECHNIQUES AND THE ROLE oF THE INDIVIDUAL 


SunJEcTS N Fis ға Pu 
Leaders 
Supervisory 9 .50 -80 “72 
Participatory 9 297 -98 .78 
Followers 
Supervisory 36 +55 .86 «61 
Participatory 36 «56 -96 „бо 


ТАВІЕ 3 


CORRELATION BETWEEN Group AND FrNAL RANKINGS 
CoMPARED WITH CORRELATION BETWEEN 
INrriAL AND FINAL RANKINGS 


SUBJECTS #'а—#'з* t df р 
Leaders 
Supervisory —.20 —.52 16 >.50 
Participatory —.95 —3.93 16 <.01 
Followers 
Supervisory —.52 —3.93 70 <.01 
Participatory —.96 —6.55 7o <.01 


* Differences are the equivalents of differences іп 2 
functions. 


This suggests that each of the other three 
types of group members tends to be influ- 
enced more by the group ranking than by his 
initial ranking. Participatory leaders and fol- 
lowers show relatively more agreement with 
the group ranking than do the supervisory 
leaders and followers. Both the ray and the 
7 data tend to substantiate the finding of 
Preston and Heintz that group activity under 
participatory leadership is more productive 
of change of opinion. 


Questionnaire Responses 


A summary of the responses to the ques- 
tionnaire given after the final ranking indi- 
cates that participatory Ss are generally better 
satisfied with the decision made by their 
group than are the supervisory Ss. "The dif- 
ferences between leaders and followers of 
each type, while not significant, are consistent 
with the findings of Preston and Heintz. 

On the three 160-mm. linear rating scales 
all subgroups rate their group discussions as 
generally friendly and enjoyable, as interested 
in the task, and as efficient and productive. 
Although Preston and Heintz report statisti- 
cally significant differences in the responses 


OO — e 


tion of more enjoyable, interest- 
efficient discussion in the participa- 
lps, a series of 7 tests reveals no 
differences in the present experi- 
he fact that differences are not 
‘may be due to a tendency for 13- 
boys to withhold unfavorable com- 
"about their peers from an adult 
enter. This same tendency toward a 
report is evident in the responses to 
d questions included to provide some 
ive data about the effects of the two 
leadership style. No matter what the 
yle, the boys tried to say something 
Out it. 


SUMMARY 

13-year-old boys were used as Ss in 
ment which compared the effects of 
ory and participatory leadership on 
реп in discussion groups of five 
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members, the results generally substantiated 
the findings of a similar experiment using 
college-age Ss. The data indicated that par- 
ticipatory leadership was more efféctive than 
supervisory leadership as a technique for 
changing opinion. In addition, the participa- 
tory leader generally had more influence оп. 
the group, a result not obtained with college 
Ss. Although participatory Ss were generally 
better satisfied with the results of the group - 
decision than were the supervisory Ss, the 
differences were not statistically significant. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS ON THE 
” CHARACTERISTICS OF SMALL GROUPS + 


WILLIAM HAYTHORN 
Human Resources Research Center, Randolph Air Force Base 


social psychology recently on the de- 

scription and measurement of group 
characteristics. Hemphill and Westie (10) 
and Cattell and Wispé (6) have been particu- 
larly concerned with isolating dimensions 
along which groups vary. However, little 
has been done to relate these group character- 
istics to the behavior of group members, 

Cattell (4) has suggested that leadership be 
defined in terms of the effect the individual 
has on group “syntality,” and has further 
hypothesized that each member of a group 
contributes something to the characteristics of 
the group. Redl (14) has discussed leader- 
ship in terms of the "central person" around 
whom group formative processes occur, the 
implication being that the central person is 
the primary factor in determining the nature 
of the group. 

Other writers(12, 13, 15) in the area of 
group dynamics have theorized that gtoup 
characteristics grow out of social interaction 
in the group, but to the author's knowledge 
there have been no experimental studies 
specifically focused on the relationships be- 
tween the behavior of individual group mem- 
bers and the characteristics of the group. The 


present study attempts to explore some of 
these relationships. 3 


METHOD 


In order to isolate the effects an individual has on 
groups, it is necessary to have him work in several 
groups with different co-workers. Our experi- 
mental design, presented in Table 1, permits isolat- 
ing the effect each subject (S) had on his groups, 
since each 5 worked in five unique groups; that is, 
no other S worked in more than one of them. 

The Ss were NROTC sophomores, all of whom 
volunteered and were paid one dollar per hour, 


1The work described in this paper was done under 
a contract between the U. S. Navy, Office of Naval 
Research, and the University of Rochester. This is the 
eighth paper resulting from that work, and is a revision 
of a portion of a doctoral dissertation presented at the 
University of Rochester in 1952 (9). The work was 
under the general supervision of Dr. Launor F. Carter. 
Drs. Beatrice Shriver and John Lanzetta rendered in- 
valuable service as observers and informal consultants. 


Tes has been increased emphasis in 


TABLE 1 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


SESSION Gnours * 
1 ABCD EFGH КІ, MNOP 
2 AEIM BEJN соко DHLP 
3 AFKP BELO CHIN DGJM 
4 AGLN ВНКМ СЕР DFIO 
5 AHJO  BGIP СЕМ DEKN 


* Letters represent Ss. 


They were brought to the laboratory in groups of 
four and asked to work on three different tasks— 
reasoning (R), mechanical assembly (MA), and 
discussion (D). The R and MA tasks are similar 
to those described in a previous publication (2). 
That is, the R task involved group solution of 
syllogistic reasoning problems, and the MA task 
involved building various structures from precut 
and predrilled lumber. Both tasks required a high 
degree of group participation and coordination. For 
the D task, TAT pictures were presented and the 
Ss were asked to compose a story as a group (9, 11). 
This invariably touched off an active, lively discus- 
sion. Group agreement was required. 

While the Ss were working on the tasks, two 
observers (Os) independently watched and recorded 
behavior by a new recording technique, reported by 
Carter, е? al. (3), in which the observers "cate- 
gorize” and “type out” behavior as it occurs. At 
the end of each task the Os rated the Ss on twelve 
behavioral characteristics such as cooperativeness, 
aggressiveness, and efficiency. Reliability of rating 
scales ranged from .10 (cooperativeness on the MA 
task) to .98 with an average reliability of .86. 

At the end of the session, both Ss and Os rated 
the group on eleven group characteristics such as 
morale, productivity, and cohesiveness. The aver- 
age interobserver reliability for these ratings was .70, 
with a range from .20 to .92. The average corre- 
lation between ratings by Os and by $s, which 
provides another kind of reliability measure, was 
.64. Although these reliabilities are lower than one 
would wish, they are considered high enough to 
make the ratings of some value in an exploratory 
study such as this one. 

In addition, the Ss were asked to select the best 
and poorest leaders in the group, as well as the 
person with whom they liked best to work and 
the person with whom they liked least to work. 
Finally, after all groups had been run, Ss were 
asked to fill out the Cattell Sixteen Personality 
Factor Questionnaire (5). 
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then, the following measures of the 
individual group members: 
of choices and rejections received 
[S from his 15 co-workers on the two choice 
Because these were highly intercorrelated, 
e of choice value was computed for 
simply combining the two measures. 
16 ratings by two independent Os of each S 
les on each of 3 tasks. 
behavioral or interaction categories re- 
Os for each S. 
on each of the 16 personality factors of 
questionnaire. D 
sures of characteristics of groups in which 
ked, two sets of scores were computed: 
ratings of group characteristics by each 
IS co-workers were summed. Thus, from 
‘it can be seen that the average cohesiveness 
in which subject A worked can be deter- 
summing the ratings of group cohesive- 
(Ss В, C, р, Es, I; Ms, Fs, Ks, Ps, С, Lo 


Y TABLE 2 


ONS BETWEEN SusjEcrs Torat Socio- 
Scores AND RATINGS OF CHARACTERISTICS 
OUPS IN WHICH SUBJECTS WORKED 


Source or RATINGS 
CO-WORKERS OBSERVERS 


m. 
Completion 


Interaction 


b Je and Os. The numeral subscripts indicate 
sion number. 

ratings of group characteristics by Os were 
Over the five groups in which each S 
The average morale, for example, of 
Which subject E worked can be deter- 
summing the ratings of group morale by 
"groups EFGH, AEIM, BELO, CEJP, and 


RrsurTS 

ships between Ss’ "Choice Values" 
d Characteristics of Groups in Which 
ey Worked 

S choice value was determined by 
г all of the choices received by him 
| co-workers, and subtracting from 
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2T 
that all the rejections he received. Correla- 
tion coefficients between these scores and the 
average ratings of characteristics of groups in 
which each 5 worked (described above) were | 
computed, and are presented in Table 2. The 
correlations with co-workers' ratings of group 
characteristics indicate statistically significant. 
relationships between the degree to which an 
S was chosen by his co-workers and the ex- 
tent to which co-workers rated groups in 
which he worked as high in morale, coopera- 
tiveness, cohesiveness, motivation, and inter- 
est in job completion. "These results suggest 
that individuals who are highly chosen by 
co-workers "facilitate" group functioning, 
and that individuals who "depress" group 
functioning are not generally chosen by other 
members of the group. A possible alternative 
interpretation is that, since co-workers’ rat- 
ings of group characteristics are correlated 
with co-workers' choices of group members, 
the results simply reflect halo in the co- 
workers’ ratings. The former interpretation, 
however, is supported by the statistically sig- 
nificant correlations between Ss’ choice-value 
scores and ratings by Os of group morale and 
interest in job completion. f 


Relationships between Rated Behavior of Ss 
and Rated Characteristics of Groups in 
Which Ss Worked 


The preceding results suggest that highly 
chosen persons contribute to characteristics 
indicative of “smooth” group functioning. 
In order to determine what kinds of behavior 
facilitate or depress each of the group char- 
acteristics rated, correlations were computed 
between the average ratings of each S by the 
Os on each of the 12 behavioral traits and the 
ratings by co-workers of the characteristics of 
groups in which the Ss worked. The corre- 
lations, computed separately for the three 
tasks, are given in Table 3. 

How the standard error of r for Table 3 
should be determined is difficult to ascertain. 
There was an N of only 16 Ss, but each $ was 
observed in five different groups. An N of 
80 gives. an underestimation of standard 
error, since there were not 80 independent 
measures. An N of 16 gives an equally inac- 
curate overestimate of standard error, since 
there were 16 clusters of five scores each in 
the computations. However, since the latter 
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ТАВГЕ 3 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN RATINGS BY OBSERVERS OF BEHAVIORAL TRAITS OF SUBJECTS AND RATINGS BY Suayects’ Co-Workers оғ CHARACTERISTICS or GROUPS 
IN WHICH THE SUBJECTS WORKED g 
Group CHARACTERISTICS RATED 
BEHA С 
Mu Competitive- Cooperative- Job . Social 
Talkativeness Morale ness ness Productivity Cohesiveness Motivation Friendliness Activity Completion Interaction 
Cooperativeness 
R ES — -= - — - -— = - = = 
MA = - - = - - — - — = = 
р —.30 ‚66 —.26 «47 +33 +30 +33 —.02 .29 +27 27 
Aggressiveness 
R —.20 —.04 .00 —.12 —.05 —.21 —.12 —.27 .26 —.14 .05 я 
МА —.30 33 —.24 25 ‚18 —.04 .22 —.31 .28 I" .16 E 
D 06 «18 —.35 —.05 ло —.24 —.1I —.28 —.05 .18 .25 Е 
Initiative 
R —.33 —.03 or —.її 06 —.19 —.10 —.27 +32 —.03 +06 m 
MA —.37 40 —.33 -44 +19 17 +23 —.20 +31 723 222 
D —.08 „37 —.29 16 RE —.04 +15 —.23 09 00 14 Я 
Prestige Z 
R —.54 -31 —.21 +42 +31 16 E —.11 21 39 42 š 
MA —.47 45 —.18 47 +37 +22 «45 —.20 «30 +43 <27 
D —.19 «39 —.29 +41 «32 +13 +35 —.23 «IO .27 +29 
Confidence 
R —.33 —.05 21 +04 +03 —.07 —.02 —.27 ло —.04 —.15 
MA —.37 +30 —.27 .28 ло -03 24 —.32 26 15 13 
D +12 .22 —.21 ло +29 —.13 ло —.23 —.09 —.12 pcr 
Submissiveness 
R -31 —.or —.05 .03 .07 10 o8 23 —.21 ло 1I 


Efficiency 6 
R —.49 
МА —.58 
D —.38 
Sociability 
R «36 
MA .38 
р (043 
Insight 
R —.54 
MA —.54 
D —.26 
Authoritarianism 
R —.27 
МА —.12 
D 00 


Interest in Individual 
Solution 


"Talkativeness Morale 


ness 


Competitive- Cooperative- 


ness 


.48 
-54 
+45 


Group CHARACTERISTICS RATED 


Productivity ‘Cohesiveness Motivation 


BONAM чыры Ао зт = 2 ES 


.23 
+34 
+54 


—.23 
—.06 
—.23 


22 
.48 
+31 


—.06 


+19 
-08 


Friendliness 


.18 
—.10 
—.10 


Job 


—.04 .28 
+34 41 
.05 .35 

=. ¢ =. 

—.16 —.09 
«05 +13 
+09 .26 
-31 -45 
+18 16 
+26 —.09 
+20 лі 

—.09 —.04 


Social 
Activity Completion Interaction 


+49 
+26 


+14 
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gives a more conservative estimate, it was 
adopted. 

With an N of 16 it is obvious that not 
many of the relationships are statistically sig- 
nificant. However, there are many factors 
depressing these correlations. For one thing, 
both sets of ratings include considerable error 
variance, and no correction for attenuation 
has been applied. Secondly, the correlations 
are between ratings of limited aspects of the 
Ss’ behavior and ratings of equally limited 
aspects of the group's characteristics. Pre- 
sumably the S’s total behavioral pattern 
interacts with the total group in a more com- 
plicated manner than that indicated by these 
correlations. In the third place, the correla- 
tions indicate relationships between the rated 
behavior of single Ss and the rated character- 
istics of groups in which the Ss worked. It 
is more probable that the, nature of a group 
is related to the behavior of all members and 
to the interaction between members. In view 
of this, and of the exploratory nature of the 
study, examining the obtained correlations 
for any suggested trends seems justified. 

' To discuss each of the correlations in 
Table 3 would be a tedious task, and would 
involve much repetition since the behavioral 
ratings are not completely independent. 
Carter and Couch (1) have factor analyzed 
ratings of similar traits rated under similar 
laboratory conditions, and have identified 
three factors which have been labelled Group 
Goal Facilitation, I; Striving for Individual 
Prominence, II; and Group Sociability, III. 

` These factor analyses have been done with 
data from several experiments, using various 
Os and groups of various sizes and structures. 
There is, therefore, considerable reason to 
believe that most of the variance in the 
present 12 traits can be accounted for by the 
same three factors, Because of this, it is 
desirable to summarize the present results in 
terms of the factors. 

If attention is directed to only those corre- 
lations significant at the .10 level or better, a 
definite pattern is evident. Of the 35 statisti- 
cally significant correlations in Table 3, 27 
are between Factor I traits—cooperativeness, 
prestige, efficiency, and insight—and group 
characteristics indicating a smooth group 
functioning. Group morale, for instance, was 
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correlated .66 with individual cooperativeness 
on the D task, .45 with prestige on the MA 
task, 52 with efficiency on the MA task, .47 
with efficiency on the D task, .48 with in- 
sightfulness on the MA task, and .45 with 
insightfulness on the D task. The only other 
trait significantly related to group morale was 
leadership (.47 on the D task). This suggests 
that Factor I behavior as seen by Os “facili- 
tated” group morale as seen by co-workers. 

Similarly, co-workers’ ratings of group co- 
operativeness correlated .47 with individual 
cooperativeness on the D task, .42 with 
prestige on the R task, .47 with prestige on 
the MA task, .48 with efficiency on the R 
task, .54 with efficiency on the MA task, .45 
with efficiency on the D task, and .53 with 
insightfulness on the MA task. Factor I 
behavior, then, apparently facilitated group 
cooperativeness. 

Group motivation correlated .45 with rat- 
ings of prestige on the MA task, 54 with 
efficiency on the D task, and .48 with insight- 
fulness on the MA task. Group interest in 
job completion correlated .43 with prestige on 
the MA task, and .45 with insightfulness on 
the’ MA task. These findings suggest that 
individuals whom Os rate as efficient, insight- 
ful, and having prestige also increase the 
motivation of other members of the group. 

Group talkativeness, which Ss apparently 
considered inefficient activity, was negatively 
related to individual prestige on the R task 
(—.54) and on the MA task (—.47); to 
individual efficiency on the R task (—.49), 
and on the MA task (—.58); and to indi- 
vidual insightfulness on the R task (—54 
and on the MA task (—.54). Factor I be- 
havior on the R and MA tasks significantly 
“depressed” group talkativeness, as rated by 
Ss’ co-workers. 

Prestige and efficiency on the R task were 
also positively related to group interest in 
social interaction (.42 and .49 respectively). 
It would seem from all these r’s that when 
one member of a group engaged in a high 
degree of “group goal-facilitating” behavior, 
the entire group functioned better in terms of 
the measures obtained. 

Group friendliness, however, was nega 
tively related to most of the individual traits 
rated. Factor П traits—aggressiveness, initia- 
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ce, authoritarianism, interest in 
solution, and leadership—tended 
to depress group friendliness. This 
iving for individual prominence— 
be somewhat similar to the self- 
need behavior described by Fou- 
tt, and Guetzkow (7). The finding 
behavior is negatively related to 
friendliness is consistent with their 
that such behavior was negatively 
to participant satisfaction with the 
. Particularly relevant here is the 
оп of —.56 between interest in indi- 
olution and group friendliness. 
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they do here does not inspire much confi- _ 
dence in them. ys 


Relationships between Personality Factors |. 
and Group Characteristics 


It will be recalled that Ss were given the 
Cattell Sixteen Personality Factor Question- 
naire after all the groups had been run. Cor- _ 
relations were computed between scores on \ 
the 16 factors and ratings of group character- 
istics by Os (described above). These corre- | 
lations are presented in Table 4. А | 

Before any of the correlations were com- | 
puted, predictions were made about the direc- - 


TABLE 4 


-RRELATIONS BETWEEN SIXTEEN Personatity Factor QUESTIONNAIRE AND RATINGS oF GROUP 


BY OBSERVERS 


(N=16) 


Personatiry FACTORS 


A c E F G H Li M ООО 

:24 +58 ло —.49 —.її 

—.45 

„17 .48 —.16 —.10 +19 —.61 4 тй 

.37 .26 .07 .29 —.69 —.33 WS 

+27 —.25 —.26 

m ‚18 017 —.57 —.33 

43  —.21 —.21 —.43 +00 

il Interaction +33 .62 42 
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of the relationship was predicted incorrectly. 


was some tendency for Factor Ш— 
ty—to increase group talkativeness 
est in social interaction but the trend 
ry significant statistically. 

ummary it can be said that Factor I 
r—group goal-facilitation—was posi- 
lated to co-workers’ ratings of group 
cooperativeness, motivation, and in- 
ob completion. Factor II behavior— 
for individual prominence—tended 
gatively related to group friendliness. 
ШШ behavior—sociability—tended to be 
ly related to group talkativeness and 
in social interaction. Other specific 
j such as the correlation of .44 be- 
individual submissiveness and group 
itiveness, may suggest possible research 
| for the future, but standing alone as 


descriptions of the personality factors, see the text and Cattell (5). Italics ‘indicate cases in which the 


tions of the relationships. The predictions 
were based chiefly on the general hypothesis 
that more mature, flexible, accepting persons: 
would facilitate effective group functioning. 
A chi-square test of the hypothesis that there 
was no relationship between the predicted 
and computed signs of the correlations 
yielded a probability value of less than .oor. 
That is, there is very little chance that the 
number of correct predictions resulted from 
chance. The alternate hypothesis that the 
directions of the relationships were predicted 
more accurately than chance by the general 
hypothesis stated must be considered tenable, 
The correlations in Table 4 therefore deserve 
a closer investigation. Only those correla- 
tions for which predictions were made were 
computed. Cases in which the direction of 
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the relationship was incorrectly predicted are 
italicized. All of the ro statistically signifi- 
cant correlations (.ro level) are in the*ex- 
pected diréctions. 

Factor A, Cyclothymia vs. Schizothymia 
(Cattell’s labelling), involves cooperativeness, 
trustfulness, and adaptability. The correla- 
tions are all in the expected directions, sug- 
gesting a tendency for groups in which А-- 
Ss worked to be rated as having high morale 
(r=.24), low competitiveness (r—=—.45) and 
high cohesiveness (r—.37)- 

Factor C, Emotional Stability or Ego 
Strength vs. General Neuroticism, was €x- 
pected to correlate positively with those 
group characteristics indicating efficient 
group functioning. The maturity and sta- 
bility of high C Ss were expected to lend 
stability and efficiency to groups in which 
C-+ persons worked. The correlations be- 
tween factor C scores and Os' ratings of 
group morale (.57), productivity (.47), and 
interest in job completion (.43) support these 
expectations. 

Factor E, Dominance or Ascendance vs. 
Submission, was expected to be related posi- 
` tively to productivity and interest in job com- 
` pletion but negatively to group cohesiveness, 
friendliness, and interest in social interaction. 
All five correlations came out contrary to ex- 
` pectations, No satisfactory. explanation of 
this prediction error has been achieved. The 
Ss simply did not react to a dominant group 
member as the experimenter expected. 
Factor F, Surgency vs. Desurgency, is said 
to describe persons “carefree, happy-go-lucky, 
fond of bustle and excitement, inclined to 
practical jokes and disinclined to occupations 
requiring close and accurate work” (5). It 
was predicted that scores on factor F would 
be positively related to ratings of group 
cohesiveness and friendliness, but negatively 
related to group productivity, motivation, and 
interest in job completion. "The correlations 
are in the predicted directions, but low and 
insignificant. 
Factor H, Adventurous Cyclothymia vs. 
Inherent Withdrawn Schizothymia, is de- 
-scribed as a measure of the extent to which 
the respondent likes people. The expectation 
that factor H scores would be positively re- 
lated to group cohesiveness and interest in 
-social interaction was strongly supported by 
the correlations (.29 and .62 respectively). 


„ 


. 
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Factor L, Paranoid Schizothymia vs. Trust- 
ful Accessibility, involves paranoid suspicious- 
ness, jealousy, dourness, and rigidity. Per- 
sons scoring high on this factor were expected 
to depress group cohesiveness and friendli- 
ness. The correlations (—.69 and —.57 re- 
spectively) clearly tend to confirm this 
expectation. 

Factor M, Bohemianism vs. Practical Con- 
cernedness, allegedly measures unconven- 
tionality, eccentricity and undependability. 
The M- individual is described as one who 
“unconcernedly goes his own way in the com- 
munity and does not feel much responsibility 
in practical matters” (5). The correlations 
with Os’ ratings of group productivity 
(—6x) and interest in job completion 
(—.43) lend strong support to the hypothesis 
that “practical, logical, conscientious” per- 
sons, low on factor M, facilitate group pro- 
ductivity while M+ individuals depress it. 

Factor О, Worrying Suspiciousness vs. 
Calm Trustfulness, attempts to measure de- 
pressive tendencies, moodiness, etc. The cor- 
relations between factor O scores and Os’ 
ratings of group morale (—.49), cohesiveness 
(—.33), and motivation (—.26) suggest that 
O- persons detract from the pleasant feeling 
tone of the group. 

Factor О», Independent Self-Sufficiency vs. 
Lack of Resolution, is described as a measure 
of independence and resoluteness. A О» рег- 
son “prefers to work and make decisions in 
company with other people, likes social ap- 
proval and admiration,” etc. ‘The correla- 
tions between factor О» scores and Os’ ratings 
of group friendliness (—.33) and interest in 
social interaction (—.42) suggest that indi- 
viduals who are highly self-sufficient and do 
not particularly care for social approval tend 
to depress the social aspects of their groups. 

In describing factor Оз, Will Control 
and Character Stability, Cattell writes that 
*...it has been observed that when people 
who are high in this factor have been put 
together in groups, the general efficiency an 
objectiveness of the group is decidedly higher 
than in groups that are only average in the 
factor” (5, p. 16). ‘The correlation (42) 
with Os' ratings of the productivity of groups 
in which Q+ persons worked lends support 
to the hypothesis that such persons facilitate 
group productivity. à 

In summary of the results in Table 4, 1t 


| 


able that personality traits involv- 
urity, adaptability, and acceptance of 
nd to facilitate or to be positively re- 
smooth and effective group function- 
hile traits involving coolness, suspi- 
s, eccentricity and the like tend to 
smooth group functioning (і.е. to be 
y related to ratings of group morale, 
ness, friendliness, etc.). This, of 
represents only a very general sum- 
the results, but it is felt that more 
conclusions cannot be drawn until 
more research has been done. It seems 
owever, that Ss’ responses to person- 
stionnaires are related to the effect 
оп small groups, and that the charac- 
of small groups are to some degree 
s of the personality traits of individ- 
р members. 


Discussion 


preceding results indicate that there 
ificant relationships between the be- 
of individual group members and the 
eristics of the total group, and that 
elationships can be experimentally iso- 
"They also support Cattell's hypothesis 
егу man in a group is to some extent 
ler in so far as every man has some 

pon the syntality of a group" (4, р. 
he present study suggests the possi- 
studying leadership in terms of the 
ships between individuals and group 
teristics. f 
results reported here are considered 
tentative. The lack of previous re- 
in this area and the exploratory nature 
study greatly limit the extent to which 
findings can be generalized. Within 
limits, however, the following conclu- 
are considered tenable: 
It is possible to isolate relationships be- 
the behaviors of individual group 
and the characteristics or “syntality” 
small groups. З 
dividuals who are chosen Бу со- 
5 as good leaders or as persons with 
m others like to work “facilitate” group 
ning, while individuals who “depress” 
) functioning are not generally chosen 
er members of the group. 
dividual behavior patterns which in- 
Cooperativeness, efficiency, and insight— 

I behavior—tend to “facilitate” or be 
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positively related to effective group function- 
ing as measured by ratings of group morale, 
cooperativeness, productivity, cohesiveness, 
motivation, and interest in job completion. 

4. Individual behavior patterns which in- 
clude aggressiveness, self-confidence, initia- 
tive, interest in individual solution, and 
authoritarianism—Factor II behavior—tend 
to be somewhat negatively related to ratings 
of group cohesiveness and friendliness. 

5. Sociable behavior—Factor III—tends to 
reduce group motivation and competition, 
but to increase group talkativeness, friendli- 
ness, and interest in social interaction. 

6. Personalitý traits involving maturity, 
adaptability, and acceptance of others tend to 
be positively related to smooth and effective 
group functioning. 

7. Personality traits involving suspicious- 
ness, eccentricity, and coolness toward others 
tend to be negatively related to smooth group 
functioning. 

The results of this study support Cat- 
tell’s (4) and Gibb’s (8) suggestions that 
leadership be studied as relationships be- 
tween individual group members and “syn- 
tality” traits of the group. At least in small 
groups of this nature it seems probable that 
each individual member makes some contri- 
bution to the characteristics of. Ње total 
group. Such contributions can be investi- 
gated with a design similar to the one used 
here. Experimental studies utilizing such a 
design need to be conducted with a larger 
number of Ss, different task situations, larger 
groups, and more refined measures of person- 
ality, behavior, and group characteristics. A 
knowledge of the effects of behavior of indi- 
viduals on each other seems essential to an 
understanding of small group behavior. 


SUMMARY 


1. Sixteen male NROTC students met in 
groups of four. Each S worked with each 
other S once and only once, so that each $ 
worked in five different groups. Each group 
worked on a Reasoning (R) task, a Me- 
chanical Assembly (MA) task, and a Discus- 
sion (D) task. 

2. The Ss were observed by two independ- 
ent Os who rated individual behavior and 
group characteristics. The Ss also rated 
Sociometric 
and personality data were obtained. 
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3, Relationships between measures of in- 
dividuals. and of groups were analyzed. 
Relationships were found, indicating that 
individual members significantly affect the 
characteristics of small groups. In general it 
was found that effective group functioning 
was facilitated by cooperativeness, efficiency, 
and insight, while behavior which we have 
called “striving for individual prominence” 
reduced group cohesiveness and friendliness. 

4. Significant relationships in the predicted 
directions were also found between person- 
ality measures and ratings of group charac- 
teristics, suggesting that mature, accepting 
persons facilitate while suspicious, nonaccept- 
ing persons depress group characteristics 
indicative of smooth functioning. 

5. Some of the implications of this study 
for research on leadership and small group 
behavior were briefly discussed, 
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s of recent studies (3, 4, 5 б, 7, 9 
0) has shown that performance in a 
number of experimental situations, 
‚ from simple conditioning and reac- 
to a “therapy” situation involving 
nentally induced stress, is related to the 
anxiety as revealed on a test of mani- 
ety. Most of these investigations 
oncerned with the role of drive or 
n in performance, drive level being 
means of selection of subjects on 
of extreme scores made on an 
scale rather than by experimental 
tion (eg, electric shock, stress- 
g instructions, etc.). The use of the 
‘scale in this connection was based on 
mptions: first, that variation in drive 
‘the individual is related to the level 
anxiety or emotionality, and 
that the intensity of this anxiety 
е ascertained by a paper and pencil 
sisting of items describing what have 
led overt or manifest symptoms of 


the scale has proved to be such a use- 
ice in the selection of subjects for 
tal purposes, a description of the 
tion of the test and the normative 
have been accumulated in connec- 
h it may be of interest to other in- 
ors in the field of human motivation. 


^ DEVELOPMENT OF THE SCALE 


nifest anxiety scale was originally 
ted by Taylor (6) for use in a study 
conditioning. Approximately 200 
om the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
lventory were submitted to five 
along with a definition of manifest 
that followed Cameron's (2) descrip- 
chronic anxiety reactions. The judges 
ed to designate the items indicative 
st anxiety according to the defini- 
ixty-five items on which there was 
Cent agreement or better were selected 

iety scale. These 65 statements, 
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supplemented by 135 additional “buffer” items 
uniformly classified by the judges as non- 
indicative of anxiety, were administered in 
group form to 352 students in a course in 
introductory psychology. The measures 
ranged from a low anxiety score of one to a 
high score of 36, with a median of approxi- 
mately 14. The form of the distribution was 


slightly skewed in the direction of high. 


anxiety. 


Subsequently, the scale went through sev- - И 


eral modifications. At present it consists of | 


50 of the original 65 items that showed a high 


correlation with the total anxiety scores in the © 


original group tested. Furthermore, the 
buffer items have been changed so that the 
total test, which has been lengthened from 
200 to 225 items, includes most of the items 
from the L, K, and F scales of the MMPI 
and дт items that represent a rigidity scale 
developed by Wesley (10). The 50 anxiety 
items are reproduced in Table 1, along with 
the responses to these items considered as 


“anxious” and the ordinal numbers of the | 


statements as they appear in the present form 
of the test. 


Normative Data 


Under the innocuous title of Biographical 
Inventory, the test in its present form has 
been administered to a total of 1971 students 
in introductory psychology at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa during five successive semes- 
ters from September, 1948 to June, 1951. The 
distribution for this sample is presented in 
Fig.r. As can be seen by inspection, the dis- 
tribution shows a slight positive skew, as did 
the original scale. The fiftieth percentile 
falls at about 13, the eightieth at about 21, 
and the twentieth at about 7. The mean of 
the distribution is 14.56. 

1HzpLUND, J. L., Farser, I. E., & Веснтоірт, Н. Р. 
Normative characteristics of the Manifest Anxiety Scale. 
Unpublished. paper. The statistical analysis, along with 
most of the data collected with the scale, was carried out 


under the direction of H. P. Bechtoldt at the State 
University of Iowa. 
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Sex Differences 


A comparison of the scores of males and 
females in, this total sample revealed that the 
mean score of the women was somewhat 
higher. The difference between the two 
means however was not statistically signifi- 
cant. For this reason, both sexes have been 
included in a single distribution. 


Consistency of Scores 


In order to determine the stability of the 
anxiety scores over time, groups of individ- 
uals have been retested on the scale after 
various intervals. In one instance, the results 
of retesting 59 students in introductory psy- 
chology after a lapse of three weeks yielded 
a Pearson product-moment coefficient of .89. 


TABLE 1 


,Irems ĪNCLUDED on THE МАМІЕЕЅТ Anxtety SCALE AND Responses Scorep as “Anxious” ITEMS ARE 
NuMsERED AS THEY APPEAR IN THE COMPLETE BIOGRAPHICAL INVENTORY 


4. I do not tire quickly. (False) 

5. I am troubled by attacks of nausea.* (True) 

7. 1 believe I am no more nervous than most others.* 
(False) 

тї. I have very few headaches. (False) 

13. I work under a great deal of tension.* (True) 

14. I cannot keep my mind on one thing. (True) 

16. I worry over money and business. (True) 

18. I frequently notice my hand shakes when I try to 
do something. (True) 

24. 1 blush no more often than others.* (False) 

25. I have diarrhea once a month ог more.* (True) 

26. I worry quite a bit over possible misfortunes.* 
(True) 

27. l practically never blush. (False) 

33. I am often afraid that I am going to blush. (True) 

35. I have nightmares every few nights. (True) 

36. My hands and feet are usually warm enough. 
(False) 

37. I sweat very easily even on cool days. (True) 

38. Sometimes when embarrassed, I break out in a 
sweat which annoys me greatly.* (True) 

41. I hardly ever notice my heart pounding and I am 
seldom short of breath.* (False) 

43. I fecl hungry almost all the time. (True) 

44. I am very seldom troubled by  constipation.* 
(False) 

48. I have a great deal of stomach trouble. (True) 

51. I have had periods in which I lost sleep over 
worry,* (True) 

54. My sleep is fitful and disturbed.* (True) 

56. I dream frequently about things that are best kept 
to myself.* (True) 

66. I am easily embarrassed. (True) 


67. I am more sensitive than most other people.* 
(True) 


* Statements rewritten for subsequent revision. 


Different Populations 


Scores on the scale are also available for 
samples drawn from somewhat different 
populations. Distributions for 683 airmen 
tested at the beginning of basic training at 
Lackland Air Force Base and for 201 North- 
western University night-school students of 
introductory psychology show essentially the 
same form as the group reported above, while 
the quartiles are in close agreement. 
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77. 1 frequently find myself worrying about some- 
thing.* (True) 

82. I wish I could be as happy as others seem to be.* 
(True) 

83. I am usually calm and not easily upset. (False) 

86. I cry easily, (True) 

87. I feel anxiety about something or someone almost 
all the time.* (True) 

94. I am happy most of the time. (False) 

99. It makes me nervous to have to wait. (True) 

100. I have periods of such great restlessness that- I 
cannot sit long in a chair.* (True) 

103. Sometimes I become so excited that I find it hard 
to get to sleep. (Truc) iy 

107. I have sometimes felt that difficulties were piling 
up so high that I could not overcome them.* 
(True) $ 

112. I must admit that I have at times been worried 
beyond reason over something that really did not 
matter.* (True) , р 

117. I have very few fears compared to my friends.* 
(False) 

123. I have been afraid of things or people that I know 
could not hurt me. (True) 

136. I certainly feel useless at times. (True) 3 

138. I find it hard to keep my mind on a task or job. 
(True) 

145. l am unusually self-conscious.* (True) 

152, I am inclined to take things hard.* (Truc) 

153. I am a high-strung person.* (True) 

163. Life is a strain for me much of the time.* (True) 

164. At times I think I am no good at all. (True) 

168. I am certainly lacking in self-confidence.* (True) 

183. I sometimes feel that I am about to go to pieces. 
(True) 

187. I shrink from facing a crisis or difficulty.* (True) 

190. I am entirely self-confident.* (False) 


In a second test-retest study,” the scale was 
given to 163 students in an advanced under- 
graduate psychology course who had pre- 
viously taken the test as introductory students. 
For 113 of these cases 5 months had elapse 
since the first testing, while an interval 0 
9-17 months had intervened for the remain 
ing 50. The test-retest coefficient was foun 
to be .82 over 5 months and .8т for the longer 


? See footnote 1. 


Furthermore, no systematic change, 
or downwards, was found in these 
ons, і.е., the means of each of the 
of scores remained essentially the 
er retesting. Thus, for all groups 
h the relative position of the indi- 
lin the group and his absolute score 
] to remain constant over relatively long 
ds of time. 


mes 10 15 16 19 


MIDPOINT 


hip of the Biographical Inventory to 
[MPI 


might be desired to obtain anxiety 
individuals who have been given 
lete MMPI rather than the Bio- 
Inventory, it is necessary to con- 
effects of the different sets of filler 
on the so anxiety statements. There 
evidence? to suggest that the distri- 
of anxiety scores given in the form of 
I will differ significantly from that 
from the Biographical Inventory. 
graphical Inventory was adminis- 
te І. 


EAT PrnsowaLmY SCALE or MANIFEST ÂNXIETY 
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tered to 282 freshmen males, and approxi- 
mately 18 weeks later the group MMPI was 
given to the same students. The correlation 
between the two sets of measures, obtained 
by determining the scores on the 5o anxiety 
items on each test, was .68. This, it will be 
noted, is a slightly lower figure than that 
obtained by test-retest on the Inventory after 
a comparable length of time. In addition, 


OF SCORE INTERVAL 


X Frequency PoLvcoN SuowiNc Per CENT оғ THE 1971 University STUDENTS RECEIVING THE 
ĪNDICATED SCORES ON THE MANIFEST ANXIETY SCALE 


the forms of the distributions were statisti- 
cally different, as indicated by a chi-square 
test of homogeneity. Since the initial scores 
of this group, obtained from the Biographical 
Inventory, were similar to those found with 
other groups, the discrepancy of the results 
between the Inventory and the MMPI sug- 
gests that the radical change in filler items 
may exert a definite influence on the anxiety 
scores. Before anxiety scores obtained from | 
the MMPI can be evaluated it would appear 
to be necessary to have more normative data 
concerning the scale scores obtained from this 
form. 
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REVISION OF THE SCALE 


A further revision of the scale is now being 
carried out by the writer. This variation 
represents an attempt to simplify the vocabu- 
lary and sentence structure of some of the 
anxiety items that appear to be difficult to 
comprehend, especially for a noncollege popu- 
lation. Toward this end, the 50 anxiety items 
were first submitted to 15 judges who were 
‘instructed to sort them into four piles accord- 
ing to comprehensibility, the first position 
representing the simplest to understand and 
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new statement selected for inclusion on the 
scale was judged simpler than the original, 
These 28 rewritten items are shown in 
Table 2. 


Relationship between the Old and New 
Versions of the Scale 


To demonstrate the relationship between 
the old and new versions of the test, both 
forms were administered to students in intro- 
ductory psychology at Northwestern Univer- 
sity College. A sample was selected from the 


TABLE 2 


Tur 28 IreMs REWRITTEN FOR THE REvIsED FORM OF THE MANIFEST ANXIETY SCALE AND RESPONSES SCORED 
у AS "ANXIOUS" 


(Items are numbered as they appear in the Biographical Inventory.) 


5. I am often sick to my. stomach. (True) 

7. Y am about as nervous as other people. (False) 

13. I work under a great deal of strain. (True) 

24. I blush as often as others. (False) 

25. I have diarrhea ("the runs") once a month or 
тоге. (True) 

26. I worry quite a bit over possible troubles. (True) 

38. When embarrassed I often break out in a sweat 
which is very annoying. (True) 

41. 1 do not often notice my heart pounding and I 
am seldom short of breath. (False) 

44. Often my bowels don't move for several days at 
atime. (True) 

51. At times I lose. sleep over worry. (True) 

54. My sleep is restless and disturbed. (True) 

56. I often dream about things I don't like to tell 
other people. (True) 

67. ti feclings are hurt easier than most people, 


rue) ‘ 
77. Y often find myself worrying about something. 
(True) x 


82. I wish I could be as happy as others. (True) 
87. I feel anxious about something or someone almost 
all of the time. (True) + 
At times I am so restless that I cannot sit in a chair 

for very long. (True) ; 

107. I have often felt that I faced so many difficultics 

I could not overcome them. (True) 

At times I have been worried beyond reason about 

something that really did not matter. (True) 

117. I do not have as many fears as my friends. 
(False) 

. lam more self-conscious than most people. (True) 

l am the kind of person who takes things hard. 

(True) 

lam a very nervous person. (True) 

163. Life is often a strain for me. (True) 

lam not at all confident of myself. (True) 

183. At times I feel that I am going to crack up. (True) 


100. 


187. I don't like to face a difficulty or make an impor- 
tant decision. (True) 
190. I am very confident of myself. (False) 


the fourth the most difficult. It was found 
that 28 of the items had a mean scale value 
of 2.00 or more, These 28 items were selected 
for revision and rewritten in at least two 
alternate forms. Each set of alternatives was 
then ranked by a different set of 18 judges, 
first for ease of understanding and then for 
faithfulness of meaning to the original state- 
ment. For most of the items, the alternative 
judged to be simplest was also chosen as 
being closest in meaning to the original item 
and was therefore selected for the new scale. 
For those items in which a discrepancy 
_occurred, faithfulness of meaning was chosen 
over simplicity. However, in every case, the 
4In rewriting the items, the Thorndike word 
count (9) was consulted. These counts primarily deter- 


mined substitution of words within an item whenever 
this was done. ў 
» 


college population for this purpose since it 
was thought that this group would show the 
least confusion in interpreting the original 
versions of the difficult items and, therefore, 
better demonstrate the comparability of the 
two forms than less verbally sophisticated 
individuals. Scores obtained from 59 stu- 
dents showed a Pearson product-moment 
correlation of .85 between the old and new 
versions, the latter being administered three 
weeks after the initial testing. This figure 18 
quite comparable to the test-retest coefficient 
found for the previous form of the scale 
after a similar time interval. Considering 
only the 28 rewritten items, the correlation 
becomes .80, 


While the correlation coefficient shows the 


high degree of relationship between the old 


i 


forms, the question still remains 
ether rewriting the 28 items has 
difficulty level of these statements 
minimize confusion and misinterpre- 
In an attempt to determine this, the 
the 59 students given both versions 


ifficult items and that for the 22 items 
. For each form, scores on the 28 
re correlated with the remaining 22. 
easoned that if the original forms of 


10 le 22 


were confusing, then the rewrit- 
if attempts to simplify were suc- 
Ш would show a higher correlation with 
items left intact than would.the orig- 
ents. The actual correlations ob- 
й this manner were .8т for the old 
nd .83 for the new. Although the 
се between the coefficients was in the 
direction, a ¢ test indicated that it was 
у insignificant. However, a signifi- 
ence in correlations might be ob- 
with subjects of lesser educational 
t since misinterpretation of the 28 
ems would be more likely to occur 


[a group. 


A Perrsonauity SCALE ОЕ Мат ANXIETY 


Normative Characteristic of the New Scale — 
To determine further characteristics of the 
distribution of scores on the new version, 229 | 
students in introductory psychology were 
given only the revised form of the scale (1). — 
It was found that the shape of the distribu- (| 
tion and the values of the quartiles did not 
differ significantly from those obtained with 
the previous form. 
Retest scores are also available for 179 indi- 
viduals from the sample described above. A 


3| 34 37 40 43 46 ^49 


MIDPOINT OF SCORE INTERVAL 


GRAPH or THE Frequency DISTRIBUTION or Maniresr ANxieTY Scores RECEIVED BY 103 
Ў PsvcuiATRIC PATIENTS 


product-moment correlation of .88 was found 
after an intertest interval of four weeks. 
However, while the position of the individ- 
uals in the group tended to remain the same, 
a downward shift in the absolute scores of the 
entire distribution was noted from test to 
retest. The difference between means (14. 
vs. 12.92) was significant at the .or level 
confidence, as indicated by a ¢ test. 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE ANXIETY SCALE TO 
OTHER MEASURES 


The anxiety scale was developed for, and 
has been used exclusively as, a device for | 
selecting experimental subjects, without re- 
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gard to the relationship of the scores to more 
common clinical definitions (eg, clinical 
observation). While defining degree of 
anxiety in terms of the anxiety-scale scores is 
a perfectly legitimate operational procedure, 
determining the relationship between this 
definition and clinical judgments might ex- 
tend the applicability of both the scale and 
the experimental results found in the studies 
utilizing the scale. 

In order to determine the relationship be- 
tween the scale and clinical judgments, it 
would be necessary to have ratings made by 
trained observers for a large, randomly 
selected group of individuals and to correlate 
these with the anxiety-scale scores. Such an 
investigation has not yet been carried out. 
However, some indirect evidence on this 
point is provided by the anxiety scores of 
patients undergoing psychiatric treatment 
The anxiety scale used with these patients is 
essentially the same as the unrevised Bio- 
graphical Inventory except that it is being 
administered in an individual form. 

Anxiety scores are available for 103 neu- 
rotic and psychotic individuals, drawn from 
both an in- and outpatient population. As 
can be seen from Fig. 2, the distribution of 
scores is highly skewed toward the low 
anxiety end of the scale. The median score 
is approximately 34, a score equivalent to the 
98.8 percentile of the normal subjects shown 
in Fig. r. Thus the distributions of scores 
for the patient and the normal group are 
markedly different. 

On the assumption that psychiatric patients 
will tend to exhibit more manifest anxiety 
symptoms (as determined by direct observa- 
tion) than do normal individuals, this differ- 
ence between the two groups appears to indi- 
cate that there is some relationship between 
the anxiety-scale scores and clinical observa- 
tion of manifest anxiety. 


SUMMARY 


‚ A manifest anxiety scale, consisting of 

items drawn from the Minnesota Multiphasic 

Personality Inventory judged by clinicians to 
5 These data are obtained from а stud: 

being conducted by the writer and K. W. SA. 


gating the role of anxiety in neurotic and psychotic dis- 
orders by means of an eyelid conditioning technique. 
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А 


be indicative of manifest anxiety, was деу 


oped аз a device for selecting subjects for 
experiments in human motivation. 

After statistical analysis the original 65- 
item scale was reduced to the 50 most 
discriminating statements. These items, 
supplemented by 225 statements nonindica- 
tive of anxiety, are given under the title of 
the Biographical Inventory. Normative data 
and test-retest correlations found with scale 
scores taken from the Biographical Inventory 
are presented. 

A further revision of the scale was under- 
taken in which certain items were rewritten 
in an attempt to simplify their vocabulary 
and sentence structure. Characteristics of the 
scores obtained from this revised version were 
found to be similar to those of the previous 
form. 

In an attempt to determine the relationship 
between the anxiety-scale scores and manifest 
anxiety as defined and observed by the | 
clinician, the anxiety scores for groups of nor- 
mal individuals and psychiatric patients were 
compared, 
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AND SoctaL PsycHoLocy 


persistence of behavior with no 
ous reinforcement poses special 
blems for theories of learning. But 
erous experimental studies confirm the 
observation that traumatically acquired 
ntain a marked resistance to extinc- 
jite the lack of renewed primary rein- 
nt (3, 4, 6, 8). The generality of the 
lem has been indicated by Mowrer (9), 
formulates as the central problem of 
sis the paradoxical perpetuation of non- 
behavior. 
resent research deals with the extinc- 
а habit acquired under the conditions 
imatic avoidance learning. The habit 
to be markedly resistant to the ordi- 
Xtinction procedure. However, extinc- 
uld be brought about through the use 
jal techniques. The obtained data sug- 
theoretical explanations of high resist- 
extinction as well as explanations of 
ive efficacy of the special techniques. 
me that the findings have a wide 
lity for theories of therapy and the 
of psychological trauma. 
findings to be reported in this paper 
btained under the following conditions. 
а modification of the Mowrer-Miller 
x, learned avoidance responses were 
ed in normal mongrel dogs. Under 
s of very intense (just subtetaniz- 
c shock, the dogs were trained to 
er a barrier from one compartment 
her in order to avoid the shock. The 
of the training procedure are given in 
с paper (13). Ten trials comprised 
у% session. After the animals had 
an acquisition criteri@h of 10 successive 
s on a given day, different dogs were 
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AUMATIC AVOIDANCE LEARNING: THE OUTCOMES OF 
SEVERAL EXTINCTION PROCEDURES WITH DOGS • 


RICHARD L. SOLOMON, LEON J. KAMIN, AND LYMAN C. WYNNE? 
Harvard University 


subjected to different types of extinction pro- 
cedures. It is the results of a series of such 
extinction experiments which will be the sub- 
ject of this paper. 


EXPERIMENT I. Рпот EXPERIMENT 


Two dogs were trained with a CS-US interval of 
то seconds, with a three-minute intertrial interval. 
The CS consisted of two segments: a buzzer 
sounded for one second, together with the raising 
of the gate which separated the two compartments 
of the shuttlebox. After these animals had met the 
criterion of acquisition, they were not shocked re- 
gardless of how long they remained in a given com- 
partment without jumping.” 

We had expected these dogs to extinguish spon- 
taneously since the barrier was set at the height of 
the back of the animal, thus making the jumping 
response quite effortful. Instead, the experimenters 
found themselves running the animals day after day 
with no signs of extinction. Indeed, the latencies 
of response to the CS gradually decreased and the 
behavior of the animals became more and more 
stereotyped. One of the animals was continued for 
190 extinction trials and the other for 490 trials. 
The dog which continued for 490 extinction trials 
had received only тт shocks during the acquisition 
phase. The experimenters felt that this ordinary 
extinction procedure was not efficient in removing 
the jumping response. While the dogs might have 
extinguished spontaneously after several hundred, 


‚ ог even several thousand, trials more, the behavior 


and latencies of the animals gave no suggestion of 
this conceivable eventuality. 

‘An attempt was then made to discourage the 490- 
trial dog from jumping by electrifying the opposite 
compartment on each trial, so that the dog jumped 
into shock. The gate was immediately lowered 
after each jump to prevent retracing, and the shock, 
at just subtetanizing level, was continued for three 
seconds and then terminated. The dog became 
more upset, and at subsequent presentations of the 
CS jumped more vigorously. His latencies were 
maintained at their already extremely fast level of 
1.0-1.2 seconds. After тоо additional trials under 
this shock-extinction procedure, the dog was still 
jumping regularly into shock and gave no signs 
of extinguishing. As he jumped on each trial, he 
gave a sharp anticipatory yip which turned into a 
yelp when he landed on the electrified grid in the 


2The reader is referred to another paper of this 
series (13) for precise details of the training procedure 
and the consequent behavior of the dogs during the 
acquisition phase of avoidance learning. P 
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opposite compartment of the shuttlebox. We then 
increased the duration of the shock to то seconds 
and ran the dog for 50 more trials, Latencies and 
behavior did not change. Evidently punishment for 
jumping was ineffective in extinguishing the jump- 
ing response. 
We tried a third extinction procedure with the 
same dog, one designed to prevent the dog from 
jumping in the presence of the CS. We placed a 
plate of glass in the opposite compartment, flush 
against the barrier and gate so that it blocked the 
passage between the two compartments. The plate 
of glass could not be seen by the dog until the gate 
was raised and the buzzer was sounded, The glass 
barrier was inserted on trials 4-7 of each extinction 
day, On the other six trials, the dog was shocked 
for jumping as before, This procedure was in- 
tended to have a "reality-testing" function for the 
dog. Ostensibly, the procedure let the dog “know” 
that the presence of the CS no longer signified 
shock, On the first glass-barrier trial, he jumped 
forward immediately at the CS and smashed his 
head against the glass. He drew back and was 
fairly quiet, and the gate was lowered after two 
minutes. On the subsequent trials, on which he did 
not strike the glass, he barked furiously, panted 
very rapidly, quivered, and drooled while the CS 
was present, but quieted down after the gate was 
lowered, and remained quiet during the minute 
before the next trial was started. On the 8th-roth 
trials, when the glass barrier was no longer present, 
"Һе did not attempt to jump, and the gate was 
lowered after two minutes. This two-minute period 
constituted the arbitrary criterion for no response. 
At long last, after 647 extinction ‘trials, the dog 
failed to jump in the presence of the CS alone. On 
the following day, the dog jumped into shock with 
short latencies on the first three trials, thus showing 
complete spontaneous recovery, He did not jump 
on trials 8-10, On five subsequent days, during 
which: the glass barrier was never present, he 
jumped only on the second trial of the third day 
with a latency of 1.3 seconds. With this dog there 
was no gradual lengthening of latencies, but, rather, 
extinction was an all-or-none affair. 
_ Two more animals were run with the same train- 
ing procedures as with the first two, except that 20 
trials a day, instead of 10, were carried out. The 
ordinary extinction procedure was used, One ani- 
mal was discontinued after 310 extinction trials and 
the other after 280 extinction trials. During these 
trials, neither animal showed any signs of spon- 
taneous extinction, 


_ Some of the questions posed by the results 
of this pilot study suggested the succeeding 
experiments: (а) Did the shock-extinction 
procedure (punishment) fail because the ani- 
mal had so much practice in jumping before 
the procedure was instituted? That is, does 
the ordinary extinction procedure decrease the 
likelihood of effectiveness of the special pro- 
cedures? (b) Would the “reality-testing,” 
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glass-barrier procedure have been effective if | 


it had been used directly after ordinary ex- 
tinction? (с) Would the combined glass- 
barrier and shock-extinction procedure have 
been as effective if it had been preceded by 
the glass-barrier procedure rather than by 
shock extinction? 


EXPERIMENT 2. 
EXTINCTION PROCEDURE 


This experiment was designed to test the efficacy 
of the ordinary extinction procedure. The simplest 
hypothesis might claim that the removal of all 
primary reinforcement (shock) should lead to either 
the gradual or sudden extinction of the jumping 
response. У 

Thirteen dogs were given avoidance training in 
the shuttlebox situation, using the following pro- 
cedures. The CS consisted of turning off a light 
over the compartment in which the dog happened 
to be and raising the gate. The light stayed off 
and the gate stayed up until the dog jumped into 
the lighted compartment, after which the gate was 
lowered. The light-out signal was a modification 
of the procedure used in the pilot experiment, and 
it replaced the buzzer. As in the pilot experiment, 
an intense shock was used. The CS-US interval 
was 10 seconds, and the barrier set for each dog 
was at the height of his back. The intertrial inter- 
val was three minutes, and ro trials were given each 
day. The criterion for acquisition of the jumping 
response was 10 avoidances in 1o trials. A complete 
description of the training procedures is given in 
another paper (13). 

After the criterion of learning*was reached, no 
shock was administered in the presence of the CS, 
no matter how long a dog might delay in jumping. 
Such a procedure, where the shock reinforcement 
is no longer administered, we shall call ordinary 
extinction. Ordinary extinction was carried on for 
20 days after each dog met the learning criterion. 
Thus each dog received 200 trials following the 
criterion trials or at least 210 trials since the last 
shock had been received during the acquisition 
phase. 


During the ordinary extinction procedure; 
not a single animal delayed jumping long 
enough to meet the (arbitrary) criterion of 
no-esponse, or infinite latency, which was 
set at two minutes without jumping in the 
presence of the CS. In other words, no ex- 
tinction was obtained. In fact, there were 
only тт responses with a latency greater than 
то seconds during the 2582 extinction ге- 
sponses? Rather than showing any signs of 


%One dog missed ro trials because of an oversight 
one dog missed eight trials because of a sore foot; this 
accounts for the fact that the total number of responses 
was less than 2600 (20 daysXro trials 13 animals). 


Tue Errecrs OF ORDINARY 


> there was a general tendency for 
ies to shorten. Figure x presents а 
ї of the mean reciprocal of response 
аз а function of days after meeting the 
n of learning. Each point represents 
an for the 13 dogs for то trials for a 
day of extinction. The arrow at the 
of the abscissa designates the mean for 
for the то criterion trials. It can be 
t the dogs were jumping with a mean 
of approximately 2.7 seconds during 
jon trials. The mean latencies grad- 
ecreased, and after 200 ordinary extinc- 
s, the dogs were jumping with a 
tency of approximately 1.6 seconds. 
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Meran Recrrrocats or Latency As A FUNC- 
"TION оғ NUMBER OF ORDINARY 
ExriNcrioN Days 


Eon: is the mean reciprocal of response 
thirteen dogs for the ten trials of a given 
that the ordinate for mean latency in 
is approximate because the antireciprocal of 
reciprocal of latency is not necessarily the 
the mean latency in seconds. 


ction of the curve suggests that the 
‘asymptote had not yet been reached 
trials. "This is not surprising, since 
remembered that one of the dogs in 
t experiment was jumping regularly 
2 seconds at the end of 490 extinction 


the extinction trials, and accom- 
the decrease in latency of the jump- 
onse, the experimenters were im- 
With certain behavioral changes. 
behavior of the dogs, both in style 


Outcomes oF Extinction PROCEDURES 


` early trials. 
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of jumping and in intertrial behavior, became 
stereotyped. Each dog appeared to have de- 
veloped his own particular “ritual.” Such / 
rituals involved actual response patterns as 
well as orientation in the apparatus, For 
example, a protocol description of one dog’s 
behavior reads as follows: “At CS responded 
immediately and made clean jump with no 
pause. Then sat immobile in rear-door cor- 
ner, with his back six inches from the rear, | 
along wall opposite door, facing barrier gate, 
but nose pressed against wall. No panting 
or other reactions.” For the next trial, the 
behavior was precisely the same, with the 
position again along the left side of the com- 
partment with reference to the barrier, nose 
pressed against the wall. 

Second, the frequency and intensity of 
overt emotional reactions, both to the CS and 
in the intertrial interval, decreased markedly, 
The types of emotional signs which usually 
disappeared during the course of ordinary 
extinction were defecation, urination, yelping 
and shrieking, trembling, attacking the appa- 
ratus, scrambling, jumping on the walls of the 
apparatus, and pupillary dilation. Whining, 
barking, and drooling tended to decrease in 
magnitude but often persisted throughout 
the 200 trials. Panting tended to persist rela- 
tively undiminished if it occurred during the 
Some dogs showed no overt 
emotional signs during the latter part of ordi- 
nary extinction. All dogs, early in the ex- 
tinction procedure, showed some resistance— 
often very strenuous—to being placed into the 
apparatus. But most dogs, after 10 or 12 
days of extinction, no longer resisted being 
placed into the apparatus. Many voluntarily 
hopped inside, displaying no visible emo- 
tional response. 

Not only were there no signs of extinction 
in our dogs from day to day, but there 
was very little change in mean latency from 
trial to trial within experimental days. In 
Figure 2 are plotted the mean latencies for 
all dogs as a function of trials-within-days. 
On the first trial of each day, the mean re- 
ciprocal of latency for the 20 days was 56.1, 
while the mean reciprocal for the tenth trial 
was 55.1. This change is insignificant, repre- 
senting but a small fraction of a second. - 
There appears to be a slight warm-up effect 
on the first three trials, but this trend is also 
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insignificant. Spontaneous recovery from the 
last trial of one day to the first trial of the 
next is minute, if present at all; it is indicated 
by the dotted line. The slight downward 
trend of the reciprocals between the third 
and tenth trials might indicate that longer 
experimental sessions would be more con- 
ducive to producing longer latencies, but this 
is doubtful. 

The results of this experiment indicate that 
the ordinary extinction procedure is quite 
ineffective for eliminating the jumping re- 
sponse. If anything, it seems only to 
strengthen it. It can of course be argued that 
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if the procedure had been continued for an 
indefinitely long time extinction might have 
occurred. But we must stress that within the 
time spans covered by this and the pilot ex- 
periment there were zo signs of extinction 
of jumping. 


Experiment 3. Tue Errects or THE GLASS- 
Barrier, REALITY-TESTING PROCEDURE 


This experiment was designed to test the efficacy 
of an extinction procedure which physically pre- 
vented the animal from jumping in the presence of 
the CS. From one point of view, this technique 
corresponds to “reality testing.” The animal was 
forcibly exposed to a sequence of events in which 
the CS, followed by notjumping, is no longer fol- 
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lowed by shock, Will the dog, as a result of this 
new “knowledge,” stop jumping? 

Nine dogs were trained in the same manner as 
those of Experiment 2, with the exception that four 
had learned with a CS-US interval of 20 seconds 
instead of ro seconds. Some òf these dogs had been 
used in Experiment 2. Five of the dogs were 
carried through the 200 trials of ordinary extinction, 
just as in Experiment 2, while the other four were 
given only 10 ordinary extinction trials beyond the 
то criterion trials. Thus, we had a group of ani. 
mals which had jumped approximately ro times аз 
often as the other group. Then the glass-barrier 
procedure was introduced as follows: On trials 477 
of a given day, a plate of glass was placed flush 
against the barrier and gate on the side opposite the 
compartment containing the dog. The glass had 
three narrow vertical strips of adhesive tape placed 
upon it. After presentation of the usual CS, these 
adhesive strips enabled the dog to discriminate 
visually the presence or absence of the glass-barrier. 
On trials 1-3, and 8-10, the dog was free to jump 
as in ordinary extinction. If the dog failed to jump 
in two minutes, the CS was removed, and the 
latency was defined as infinite or “no-response.” Of 
the nine dogs, seven failed to extinguish in ro days 
of the glass-barrier procedure. One dog stopped 
jumping during the fourth day, and was run the 
next day again with no responses occurring. 
Another dog stopped jumping on the fifth day, and 
was run for ro trials on the following day, giving 
no responses to the CS. One of the dogs which 
extinguished had previously been run for 200 ordi- 
nary extinction trials, while the other dog which 
extinguished had been run for only 20 trials of 
ordinary extinction. (Both of these dogs had been 
trained with a CS-US interval of 10 seconds.) Of 
the seven dogs which did mot extinguish, four had 
no occurrences of an infinite latency (two minutes 
without jumping). Only on trials 8-10 were there 
any infinite latencies for the other three animals. 
In most cases where infinite latencies, or very long 
ones, occurred on the eighth trial, the animals 
behaved in very much the same way as they did 
when the glass barrier was present. The animals 
looked as though they "thought" the glass barrier 
was still there. In two instances where trial 10 
produced an infinite latency, on the following day 
the first trial latencies were 1.3 seconds and 15 
seconds, respectively. These were dramatic cases 0! 
spontaneous recovery. Of the seven animals which 
did not extinguish, only two had any latencies over 
5 seconds on trials 1-3. Of the nine animals in the 
experiment, eight showed an all-or-none pattern 
whenever the latencies changed. That is, the ani- 
mals either jumped quickly (from 1 to 4 seconds 
at the presentation of the CS, or they did not jump 
for long time periods, in some cases not at а, 
Such long latencies were then typically followed 
by very short ones on the next trial. Such all-or- 
none changes were also noted in our study © 
the characteristics of acquisition (13). There was 
no gradual lengthening of latencies during the 10 
glass-barrier days. Even the two dogs which © 
tinguished showed a sudden transition from short 


fo infinite ones during the course of their 
Our protocols indicated that most dogs, 
confronted with the glass barrier, ex- 
р wide variety of intense emotional re- 
"These usually disappeared after several 
$ of the glass-barrier procedure. 


e results of this experiment indicate that 

barrier procedure does produce ex- 
in some dogs. However, within the 
span covered by the experiment, the 
е failed to extinguish the jumping 
in most of the dogs. It is to be noted 
re was no difference between dogs 
for 10 and for 200 ordinary extinction 
ne of each group extinguishing. 


4. Tue EFFECTS or THE SHOCK- 
INCTION, PUNISHMENT PROCEDURE 


periment was designed to test the efficacy 
tinction procedure which punished (with 
the performance of the jumping response. 
mplest expectation might be that shock- 
t would "stamp out" the jumping 


en dogs were trained in the same manner 
in Experiment 2. Some of them had par- 
in Experiment 2. Seven were trained with 
nd CS-US interval and six were trained 
20-second CS-US interval. Seven were given 
of ordinary extinction, just as in Experi- 
while the other six dogs were given only 
гу extinction trials after meeting the learn- 
jon. Then the shock-extinction procedure 
duced for all dogs. This was carried out 

The dog was shocked for three seconds 
: compartment into which he jumped. No 
administered if the animal did not jump 
esence of the CS. The immediacy of the 
jumping was guaranteed by having the 
to which the animal jumped electrified 

presentation of the CS. The shock level 
` same as that used in training. The gate 
amediately lowered after a jump in order to 
‘retracing. A two-minute latency was again 
y defined as infinite, or “no-response,” and 


е 13 dogs in this experiment, 10 failed 
inguish in тоо shock-extinction trials. 
* dogs extinguished; one of these ani- 
d received 200 trials of ordinary ex- 
and two had received 10 trials of 
extinction prior to the introduction 
shock extinction procédure. All these 
ave infinite latencies in the first 11 
punishment for jumping. They all 
iterion of no responses in то trials at 
Of the second day of shock extinction. 


OUTCOMES or EXTINCTION PROCEDURES 


vas removed at the end of this two-minute _ 
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There was no spontaneous recovery once an ‘~ 


infinite latency had occurred: if one of these 
three animals failed to jump he did not jump 
again. The transition from jumping to not- 
jumping was abrupt in two of the three ani- 
mals. There was a considerable lengthening 
of latencies on the trials which preceded the 
onset of infinite latencies for one of these 
dogs. 

The ten animals which did not extinguish 
showed an entirely different course of be- 
havior. Nine of the то exhibited ло infinite 
latencies. In fact, there was a tendency for 
the latencies to shorten on the first shock- 
extinction trials. These dogs jumped faster 
and more vigorously into the shock than they 
had jumped previously under the ordinary 
extinction procedure. (See Table т for a 
description and analysis of these data.) They 
often slammed into the far end of the com- 
partment into which they were jumping. In 
addition, they all developed anticipatory reac- 
tions prior to jumping, which indicated that 
they “knew” they were to be shocked. The 
most common reaction was to yelp at the CS, 
jump vigorously, and then yelp at the shock, 
barking rapidly when the shock was termi- 
nated. This behavior continued for тоо trials 
of the shock-extinction procedure. Some long 
latencies did occur, but they were scattered 
and were usually followed by short latencies. 
However, one dog had six infinite latencies 
on the second day of shock extinction. Yet 
this dog failed to extinguish, and his latencies 
on the tenth day were short! 

Several types of trend were evident in the 
latencies of the то dogs which did not ex- 
tinguish. It is impossible, therefore, to gen- 
eralize for all animals. Some dogs showed 
progressively shortening latencies, and some 
showed a slight and gradual lengthening of 
latencies. None showed radically lengthened 
latencies. One dog showed lengthening laten- 
cies for the first three days of shock extinction 
and thereafter showed gradually shortening 
latencies. Despite these different trends, trial- 
to-trial and day-to-day variability in latencies 
was very small during the 100 trials of shock 
extinction for those animals which did not 
extinguish. All animals were extremely upset 
by the procedure, exhibiting symptoms of 
terror. 

The results of this experiment indicate that 
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the shock-extinction procedure does produce 
abrupt extinction in some dogs. However, 
within the ten-day span covered by the experi- 
ment, the"procedure failed to extinguish the 
jumping response in most of the dogs. 
Punishment seemed to increase the strength 
of the jumping response in most dogs, as 
indicated by shorter latency and greater vigor 
of response. Again, there is no significant 
difference between animals trained for то and 
for 200 ordinary extinction trials, 
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if the dog jumped in the presence of the CS he 
jumped into shock. The shock was on for three 
seconds. The gate was lowered to prevent retracing. 
(If the dog did not jump in two minutes, the CS 
was withdrawn and the trial was scored as infinite 
in latency, or “no-response.”) Then, on trials 4 
through 7, the glass barrier was present; just as in 
Experiment 3. The CS was removed after two 
minutes’ exposure to the glass barrier. Of course, 
the animal could not jump to the opposite compart- 
ment during trials 4-7. Then, on trials 8-10 the 
same procedure used on trials 1-3 was introduced 
again, and the animals were shocked if they 


TABLE 1 


Mean Recrprocats or Response LaTENcY For THE Five Triats PRECEDING AND FOLLOWING THE Onset 
or THE SHOcK-EXTINCTION PROCEDURE 


$носк Ехтіхст1ом FoLLows 


Before shock extinction 
After onset of shock extinction 


Source 


Ѕноск Extinction FoLLows 


200 ORDINARY ONLY 20 ORDINARY 


А. Trials before and after onset of shock 
extinction 
B. Number of trials preceding onset of 
* . shock-extinction procedure 


EXTINCTION TRIALS EXTINCTION TRIALS 
50.7 50.5 
72.9 63.1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
R p 
15.02 >.ої 
ї.2ї end 
2.50 — 


AXB Interaction 


EXPERIMENT 5. THE ЕРЕЕСТ$ OF A COMBINA- 
TION OF THE GLass-BanRrER PROCEDURE AND 
THE SHOCK EXTINCTION PROCEDURE 


This experiment was designed to test the efficacy 
of a procedure which combined in close juxtaposi- 
tion the two special extinction techniques tested in 
the preceding experiments. Here, punishment and 
reality-testing both occurred within the same day's 
experimental session. 

Sixteen dogs were trained in the acquisition of 
avoidance in the same manner as those in Experi- 
ment 2. Of these, seven were trained with a 10- 
second CS-US interval and nine were trained with 
a 20-second CS-US interval. Ten had 200 trials of 
ordinary extinction, just as in Experiment 2, while 
the other six dogs were given only то trials of ordi- 
nary extinction after meeting the learning criterion. 
All of the dogs in this experiment had failed to 
extinguish in roo trials of either the glassbarrier 
procedure or the shock-extinction procedure. Ten 
of the dogs had been subjected to the shock- 
extinction procedure and six had experienced the 
glass-barrier procedure. Then the combination of 
glass-barrier and shock-extinction procedure was 
introduced in the following manner: On the first 
three trials, the glass barrier was not present, but 


jumped to the CS, Thus the shock-extinction pro- 
cedure was used on the first and last three trials of 
each day, and the glass-barrier procedure was used 
on the middle four trials. It was decided arbitrarily 
to terminate this experiment at the end of то days 
if no extinction occurred. 


Fourteen out of 16 dogs extinguished be- 
fore 7 days of the combined procedure. The 
extinction criterion, as in previous exper 
ments, was 10 infinite latencies on a given 
day. When a dog failed to respond on the 
first three trials of a day, the glass barrier was 
not used, and то trials were given in order 
to test for the occurrence of extinction. The 
remaining two animals failed to extinguis 
in 10 days, or 100 trials. One of them ha 
had 200 ordinary extinction trials, and one 
had had only ro ordinary extinction trials. 
Both had had тоо shock extinction trials prior 
to the combined procedures. One of the two 
dogs which did not extinguish in 10 days of 
the combined procedure showed no signs © 
extinction after то days. The other dog 


ening latencies and one infinite 
n the last day of the combined pro- 
All of the six dogs which had had 
of glass-barrier trials prior to the 
procedure met the extinction cri- 
30 trials or less, with a mean of 25.0 
meet the criterion of extinction. The 
s which had had shock extinction, 
ch did extinguish in the combined 
met the criterion for extinction in 
п 70 trials of the combined procedure, 
mean of 43.8 trials. 

сап number of shocks required for 
ion in the combined procedure was 


SPECIAL PROCEDURE Usep 


None 
Glass-barrier procedure only 
Shock procedure only 


Combined procedure, glass- 
barrier procedure first 


Combined procedure, shock 
Procedure first 


for the six dogs which had had the 
ег procedure and 14.3 shocks for 
dogs which had had the shock- 
on procedure. This difference (14.3- 
tistically significant (p—.ox). 

ults of this experiment indicate that 
ned glass-barrier and shock-extinc- 
dure is highly effective in produc- 
ction of the jumping response. 
there is no difference between dogs 
r 10 and for 200 ordinary extinction 
е are, however, several indica- 
this technique is more effective 
ceded by the glass-barrier rather 
е shock-extinction technique. We 
data on how effective the present 
procedure would have been if 
immediately after the ordinary 
procedure, without the interven- 
Special technique. 


Summary or RESULTS 


amary of the findings of Experiments 
d 5 is given in Table 2. From this 
eral generalizations are possible: 


OUTCOMES or EXTINCTION PROCEDURES 


AFTER 200 TRIALS 
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(а) The ordinary extinction procedure is 
ineffective. (b) Either the glass-barrier pro- 
cedure or the shock-extinction procedure can 
produce extinction of jumping, but the pro- 
portions of animals extinguishing are small. 
There is little to choose between the two pro- 
cedures. (c) The combined procedure is the 
most effective. It makes little difference 
whether it is preceded by 200 or by 10 ordi- 
nary extinction trials. There are, however, 
some indications that the combined procedure 
is more effective following the glass-barrier 
procedure than following the shock proce- 
dure. Not only is this trend detectable in the 


TABLE 2 
Proportions OF ANIMALS EXTINGUISHING WITH THE VARIOUS EXTINCTION PROCEDURES 


AFTER I0 TRIALS 


ORDINARY EXTINCTION ORDİNARY EXTINCTION Torat 
PROCEDURE PROCEDURE 
0/13 -0/10 0/23 
1/5 1/4 2/9 
1/7 2/6 3/13 
4/4 2/2 6/6 
5/6 3/4 8/10 


proportions of animals extinguishing with 
each sequence, but also the trend is clearly 
present in the data on (а) number of trials 
required to achieve the extinction criterion, 
and (4) number of shocks in the combined 
procedure required to produce extinction. 


THEORY 


We had, in planning the extinction experi- 
ments, definite expectations about the relative 
effectiveness of the various extinction proce- 
dures. For the most part, these expectations 
were derived from the two-process theory 
outlined in another paper on the acquisition 
of traumatic avoidance learning (13). 

We assumed that, in the course of acqui- 
sition, conditioned emotional reactions would 
be established through the process of classical 
conditioning, of CS-US contiguity in time. 
Further, we assumed that these emotional 
reactions would give rise to stimuli having 
drive properties. When an animal in our 
experiment was regularly avoiding the shock, 
he was in reality escaping from the CS, and 
each jump was, therefore, followed by a 
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reduction in the intensity of the emotional 
response elicited by the CS. Thus, not only 
was the jumping response reinforced by shock 
termination during the escape phase of acqui- 
sition, but also by anxiety reduction during 
the early avoidance trials. Theoretically, we 
would expect that the jumping response 
would be reinforced on each occasion that the 
CS aroused anxiety and the jumping response 
terminated or reduced the anxiety. However, 
once the animal is regularly avoiding the 
shock, the CS is no longer followed by the 
US, and the temporal contiguity necessary to 
reinforce the conditioned emotional responses 
is no longer present. This dissociation of the 
CS and US should, according to classical con- 
ditioning principles, lead to extinction of the 
emotional responses in the presence of the CS. 
If this should occur, there should then be no 
basis for the reinforcement of the instru- 
mental jumping responses; there would be 
no anxiety to be reduced. The instrumental 
response should then gradually extinguish. 
These formulations would ‘predict a long 
course of extinction for avoidance responses 
because the conditioned emotional reactions 
would have to be extinguished before the 
extinction of the instrumental response would 
start to occur. However, extinction of the 
instrumental response should occur. 

With such a theory in mind, we expected 
that the learned jumping response would 
continue to decrease in latency several trials 
after the last shock had been received. As 
long as the conditioned emotional response 
had not been extinguished, each jump in the 
presence of the CS would be followed imme- 
diately by anxiety reduction. According to 
the law of effect, the bond between the CS 
and the jumping response should be con- 
sistently strengthened, with a correlated pro- 
gressive shortening of response latency. This, 
in fact, did occur. In Experiment 2, the 
latencies shortened over a period of about 100 
trials following the trial on which the last 
shock was received. But it is at this point 

' that a real weakness in our interpretation 
appears. 

In a paper on the acquisition of traumatic 
avoidance responses we argued that the 
latency of the conditioned emotional reaction 
should be of the order of magnitude 15-25 
seconds (13). But, after approximately тоо 
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trials of ordinary extinction, the latency of 
the entire jumping response had in fact de- 
creased to a mean value of about 1.7 seconds, 
and at the end of 200 trials of ordinary ex- 
tinction the mean latency was about 1.6 
seconds. 

The instrumental jumping response itself 
usually has a latency of from 1.0 to 1.5 seconds 
at its asymptote. (Some individual animals 
produced latencies as short as 0.9 seconds, 
though very rarely.) Thus, if the animals’ 
jumps were responses to their own emotional 
reactions, or if they were responding to drive 
arousal, the asymptote for the latency of the 
jumping response in the presence of the CS 
should have been approximately 2.4 to 34 
seconds, i.e., the sum of the latencies for drive 
arousal and for jumping. But the animals 
were jumping faster than this within 1o to 
20 trials after meeting the acquisition cri- 
terion (see Fig. 1). Obviously, the animals 
at this point could not have been responding 
to their own emotional reactions. The 
assumption that autonomic arousal serves as 
the stimulus for the jumping response is con- 
tradicted by the facts. The latency data indi- 


_cate that, at this point, the jumping response 


has an extremely high habit strength and is 
activated by minimal drive. In any event, it 
cannot be argued that the jumping is ener- 
gized by a full-blown anxiety reaction to 
the CS. 

It is clear that either something was funda- 
mentally wrong with our interpretation 0 
acquisition (13), or that additional principles 
have been overlooked. For, once the animals 
are jumping in a period of time shorter than 
that required for the emotional reaction to 
take place in the presence of the CS, we can 
no longer argue that jumping continues to be 
reinforced by anxiety reduction. Then, since 
no further reinforcement occurs, the jumping 
response ought gradually to extinguish. — 

The data described in Experiment 2 indi- 
cate that the animals did become less and less 
emotional during the ordinary extinction 
trials. However, there is substantial evidence 
to indicate that the conditioned emotional 
responses which were established early in 
training had not, in reality, been extin guished 
at the end of 200 trials of ordinary extinction. 
procedure. It will be remembered that most 
of the dogs in Experiment 3 were profoundly 


en introduction of the glass barrier 
ned them in the presence of the 
though, during ordinary extinction, 
short latencies of the instrumental 
see no emotional reactions, when the 
are later held in the presence of the 
the glass barrier they demonstrate that 
has maintained its capacity to elicit 


the emotional response has not been 
shed, what has happened to it? The 
ect of early reinforcements has shortened 
"latency of jumping to the point where, 
the dog's jump removes the CS so 
, the conditioned emotional reaction 
be elicited at all! This would save 
otional reaction from extinction, since 
longer exercised. But, if the emo- 
nal reaction is not elicited, we are now 
ited with the picture of a dog continu- 
jump without further reinforcement! 
law of effect would account for the 
ce of a certain number of jumping 
nses after the last reinforcement. The 
number would be a function of the 
t of reinforcement received. The law 
ct would then predict a lengthening 
icy, leading toward extinction of the 
response. But, what will happen if 
су of jumping increases? If, as we 
hypothesized, the conditioned emotional 
оп has not yet been extinguished, a 
"latency will leave the dog in the pres- 
the CS for a time interval long 
for the emotional reaction to be 
(The glass-barrier procedure did, in 
ccomplish this.) The elicitation of the 
al response when а long latency 
$ ought to lead to a jump which will in 
be followed immediately by anxiety 
n. This further reinforcement would 
engthen the bond between the CS 
ping. A cyclical mechanism of this 
th the emotional reaction being elicited 
rely, but, when elicited, giving re- 
Strength to the CS-jumping bond, 
Iccount for the high resistance of the 
IB response to the ordinary extinction 
- The final extinction of jumping 
in only when the emotional reaction 
еп elicited often enough to be itself 
d, or at a low strength. 

that the order of events which we 
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have described is general to all learned avoid- 
ance responses. The picture is surprisingly 
akin to the clinical picture in compulsive 
neurosis. It contains the possibility of the 
organism “frightening itself” by remaining 
in the presence of the CS long enough for the 
CS to be effective, while no emotionality will 
be elicited with short latencies for instru- 
mental acts. We feel that this interpretation 
can help us to circumyent the “dilemma of 
fear as a motivating force,” which Eglash (1) 
feels is a stumbling block for anxiety-reduc- 
tion theories. 

This formulation suggests an interesting 
experiment. If the animal’s jump can be 
delayed until after an emotional reaction has 
been elicited by the CS, and then the animal 
is allowed to jump, two opposing processes 
should go on. The habit strength of the 
jumping response should be augmented; but 
the elicitation of the emotional reaction with- 
out the presentation of the US (shock) 
should weaken the strength of the condi- 
tioned emotional response (anxiety). Of 
course, the best way to produce extinction of 
the emotional response would be to arrange 
the situation in such a way that an extremely 
intense emotional reaction takes place in the 
presence of the CS. This would be tanta- 
mount to a reinstatement of the original 
acquisition situation, and since the US is not 
presented a big decremental effect should 
occur. One of the main problems in extin- 
guishing avoidance conditioning is, thus, 
keeping the animal in the presence of highly 
disturbing danger signals which are no longer 
followed by noxious stimulation. Usually, . 
well-learned instrumental responses prevent 
this from happening and slow up the course 
of extinction. (It seems to us that the 
"reality-testing" procedures in psychotherapy 
are partly designed to face this problem.) 

But there is a second principle, possibly just 
as important as the first. Extinction should 
be much easier to obtain if, in conjunction 
with the reality-testing procedure, the animal 
is not allowed to perform the instrumental 
avoidance response. Our glass-barrier pro- 
cedure approximated this, since the CS was — 
removed at the end of two minutes, and any 
anxiety reduction that took place was pre- 
ceded in time by responses other than jump- 
ing. Thus, while only two out of nine of our 
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animals extinguished in 10 days of the glass- 
barrier procedure, on the basis of our argu- 
ment we would be forced to predict that this 
procedure would, in relatively few additional 
trials, have led to extinction for all animals. 
There is some reason to believe that the 
reality-testing procedure must approximate 
the acquisition situation more closely than we 
were able to approximate it, in order for this 
prediction to materialize. The behavior of 
the dogs was at first puzzling. It will be 
remembered that they were initially upset by 
the glass-barrier procedure, but they quickly 
quieted down with successive trials, and later 
most dogs remained in a relatively relaxed 
state when the glass barrier was encountered. 
It was surprising to sce the dogs jump quickly 
on trials on which the glass barrier was not 
present when they seemed to have “learned 
to relax” in the presence of the CS plus the 
glass barrier. We feel that they learned to 
discriminate the two conditions, with and 
without glass barrier, and that each condition 
controlled its own response. This raises an 
interesting problem: after traumatic avoid- 
ance learning has taken place, how do we 
fashion reality-testing procedures that are 
‚ indiscriminally different from the acquisi- 
tion situation, so that the instrumental act 
can be removed? (Presumably the psycho- 
therapist, when forcing reality testing on a 
patient, has learned some way of doing this, 
or else the patient would relapse completely 
on leaving the therapists office.) We are 
forced to predict that the glass-barrier proce- 
dure would be far more efficient than the 
ordinary procedure. Furthermore, an addi- 
tional experiment, in which the animal is 
forced to delay jumping long enough to elicit 
the emotional response, but is then allowed 
to jump, should definitely be Jess efficient 
than the glassbarrier procedure we have 
already used. 

While a two-process theory forces us into 
fairly definite predictions about the glass- 
barrier, reality-testing procedure, its applica- 
tion to the shock-extinction procedure is by 
no means clear-cut. A simple Thorndikian 
interpretation of the shock-extinction proce- 
dure might maintain that punishment of the 
jumping response ought to stamp it out. 
‘The data do not support such an interpreta- 
tion. (Neither do the data presented by 
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Gwinn (2), on the use of punishment in the 
extinction of a running response in rats.) 
Only 3 of 13 dogs met the extinction criterion 
during то days of the shock-extinction pro- 
cedure. The other то persisted in jumping, 
and on the average their latencies shortened. 
Gwinn has reported that his rats, when 
shocked for running, at first increased their 
running speed, but with additional shock 
trials some of them gradually extinguished, 
and the others were discontinued without 
reaching an extinction criterion. ý 
From our point of view, the failure of the 
shock procedure to bring about extinction in 
то of our animals might be explained with 
the help of an additional assumption. In the 
shock-extinction procedure, we would clearly 


expect а few jumps on the basis of previous 


reinforcement of jumping. However, during 
the initial jumps into shock, the CS is once 
again followed by the US, though it is true 
that the jumping response intervenes between 


the two events. We assume that the renewed ` 


pairing of CS and US, by contiguity prin- 
ciples, drastically strengthens the fear reaction 
to the CS. At the same time, the habit 
strength of the jumping response should be 
weakened through Thorndikian action © 
punishment. We would then have to claim 
that the increase in drive more than counter- 
balances the decrease in the habit strength o 
jumping. We observed that emotionality 
between trials increased greatly during shock- 
extinction trials. The raised anxiety level 
probably affects the “operant level” for jump- 
ing in a shuttlebox situation. This phenome- 
non might overlap with the fear reaction 
specifically aroused by presentation of the CS. 

This is clearly a dialectical argument in 165 
present form, capable’ of accounting for any 
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observable results! But it would not be difi- 


cult to test the formulation. Any technique 
which first reduces the strength of the anxiety 
reaction ought to increase the efficacy of the 
shock-extinction procedure. This follows, 
since the hypothetical events crucial for ех 
tinction are the lowering of drive and the 


lowering of habit strength. If, at the begin- ` 


ning of the shock-extinction procedure, drive 
(anxiety) is low, then the Thorndikian action 
of punishment can presumably take place 
before the new series of shocks can build up 
the intensity of anxiety in the presence of the 


an then predict that if the use of 
t, increasing the anxiety level, 
eality-testing procedure that is con- 
til the conditioned emotional reac- 
diminished, it will be much more 
than if the punishment procedure 
reality-testing. If, however, because 
revious procedures the anxiety level 
| by the CS is fairly high at the be- 
ig of the shock-extinction procedure, 
W shock series will drive the anxiety 
to a point where the decremental, 
kian effects of punishment cannot be 
Thus, we can predict that if ex- 
100 does take place with shock-extinction 
ure, it must do so within very few 
or else be extremely difficult to obtain. 
lata are not in disagreement with 
predictions. Of то animals who re- 
ed the shock-extinction treatment before 
mbined treatment, two failed to extin- 
h during the combined procedure. Of 
mals who received the glass-barrier 
lure before the combined procedure, all 
hed during the combined procedure. 
dition, the animals in the latter group 
d fewer trials of the combined proce- 
as well as fewer shocks, to meet the 
оп criterion. Using the shock proce- 
‘alone, those three animals which did 
ish did so in less than a dozen trials, 
those who did not extinguish were 
ig with short latencies after roo trials. 
crucial experiment would have em- 
the shock and glass-barrier procedure 
ence, counterbalancing for order of 
tion, without introducing the com- 
rocedure. Then the sequence of glass 
followed by shock should lead to rapid 
n. 
interpretation of the shock-extinction 
might be further sustained by an 
nent in which the punishing shock is 
intensity. Here, the increment to con- 
anxiety might be less than the 
t to habit strength. Extinction 
then take place quickly if the low- 
nt procedure were preceded by the 
irrier procedure. 
results of Experiment 5, on the com- 
Xtinction procedure, are not at odds 
‘theoretical discussion. This proce- 
we would expect, was more effective 
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when it was preceded by glass-barrier treat- 
ment than when preceded by the punishment 
procedure. The combined procedure was 
effective in 14 out of 16 cases. lts:effective- 
ness probably derives from the fact that the 
reality-testing procedure tends to reduce the 
strength of conditioned emotional reactions. 
This reduction offsets the increase of anxiety 
produced by the punishment shocks, at a time 
when the habit strength of jumping is being 
decreased through punishment. The result | 
is extinction of jumping. ; 

While the data of our fivé extinction ex- 
periments are fairly well fitted by our theo- 
retical formulation, we are left with many . 
points of difficulty, as well as some circular 
reasoning. Despite such shortcomings, the 
fact that the argument suggests new, inde- 
pendent lines of attack on the problem of 
extinction of traumatic avoidance learning is 
encouraging. 

On most points, our interpretation of trau- 
matic avoidance learning is in essential agree- 


ment with both Miller (5, 6) and Mowrer (7, 


8). We agree with them that the develop- 
ment of the acquired anxiety drive is essential | 
to the establishment of avoidance condition- 
ing. We differ with Mowrer in including 
skeletal responses among those emotional 
reactions which are susceptible to classical 
conditioning. We differ with Miller because 
we feel that a one-process, S-R reinforcement 
theory is inadequate. We do not believe that 
anxiety is reinforced through the law of 
effect, but rather through principles of stimu- 
lus contiguity. In this respect, we tend to be 
more sympathetic with the views of Schlos- 
berg (то) and of Skinner (тт, 12). : 

In carrying out our analysis of the rather 
minute details of behavior of dogs in a trau- 
matic avoidance learning situation, we were 
faced with several inadequacies in current 
theory. Our own theoretical formulations | 
have been, for the most part, improvised to 
account for our own findings. They and 
those of Miller, Mowrer, and Schlosberg are 
not mutually exclusive. At present, all of the 
theoretical alternatives supplement each other 
and help to order the data on avoidance 
conditioning. 

Summary 


We have described a series of five experi- 
ments in which several different procedures 
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were used to bring about the extinction of 
traumatically induced avoidance responses in 
dogs. These were the main findings: 

т. With an ordinary extinction procedure, 
cessation of responding was extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

2. A glass-barrier, reality-testing procedure 
was moderately effective. In this procedure 
the animal was detained in the presence of 
the danger signal without being shocked and 
the instrumental avoidance response was not 
allowed to occur. 

3. A shock-extinction or punishment proce- 
dure was approximately as effective as the 
glass-barrier procedure. In this procedure 
the animal was punished for making the 
instrumental response. 5 

4. A combination of the reality-testing and 
punishment-for-responding procedures was 
very effective in producing extinction. This 
combination procedure was more effective 
when preceded by reality testing than it was 
when preceded by the punishment technique. 

These findings were interpreted from the 
point of view of a modified two-process learn- 
ing theory similar to Mowrer’s (8). 
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(оғ ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PsrcHOLOGY 


‘the closing of a long life it is not 
uncommon for a person to feel an 
Ё inner urge to look back upon himself 
final tally. Often he experiences little 
the last moment. He becomes re- 
ed to the inevitable. Not man, but 
ets beyond any man’s control subdue the 
to live on. Nothing one has done, 
one can do, can alter this last in- 
sweep. One merely lies back and 


п one is young, however, surrender 
s hard. The game is not yet played out. 

still a distant improbable. When 
leaps backward from a comfortable 
in time to confront one suddenly 
imminent certitude, youth cannot lie 
nd wait; it fights, it relentlessly exam- 
elf, it alternately fears and coura- 
у faces death. This is especially 
nt when it is men, not God or nature, 
hrust upon one the starkness of an im- 
cessation of being. The last testament 
ome "Titus offers such an inglimpse into 
kings of a clichéd mind under the 
ons of maximum earnestness and 


ippreciate more fully the context of the 
following details may be in order? 
me and his brother, Horace, Negroes, 
23 and 22 respectively, lived together in 
їз flat, where also lived Jerome's wife 
two children. Horace was single. 
ight these brothers decided “to look for 
and have a good time.” Being without 
d having no money for liquor and 
joies, they determined to rob some- 
‘indebted to a former member of the Salvation 
was at the side of Titus to the last, and 
h whose generosity the document came to my 
Names and places are disguised here to avoid 
ent to all persons mentioned in the document. 
details I have collected from the files of news- 


orts on the apprehension and trial of the two 
аз well as from persons connected with the case. 
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one—any likely prospect on the streets of 
River Town. “We was going to hit a fel- 
low . . . any fellow driving a taxi,” Jerome 
later testified. But Jerome, although having 
the responsibilities of a husband and a father 
of two children, followed with reluctance the 
urgings of his younger and less responsible 
but more dominant brother. . 

Fortified with liquor from their meager 
savings, Jerome telephoned several taxi 
stands for a taxi to come out to where they 
were, near the outskirts of the city. After 
several unsucessful calls, one taxi finally 
arrived. Jerome held a hammer in readiness 
to strike but when he recognized the driver, 
Corey Willows, as one of his former em- 
ployers, who had treated him well, he "lost 
his nerve" and couldn't wield it. Horace 
grew impatient and enjoined his brother con- 
temptuously to “go through with it.” Mean- 
while the chauffeur was asked in the usual 
manner to drive them to the haunt of a well- 
known bootlegger? This, Willows did with- 
out question. 

Jerome then left Horace and the driver 
chatting in the car and went into the boot- 
legger’s lean-to. On his way, Jerome, fearing 
that Horace might later influence him to 
carry out something “too risky,” or to execute 
his desire by himself, secretly disposed of the 
hammer at the rear of the car. After some 
minutes, Jerome returned to find that Horace 
had discovered the hammer and had struck 
Willows unconscious. Тһе deed consum- 
mated, they pilfered several hundred dollars 
from the bleeding driver, squeezed him into . 
the trunk compartment of his own taxi, and 
rode off to make merry in an adjoining city. 

Experiencing guilt at the enormity of their 
crime, and bewildered by the uncertainty of 
Willows’ condition, they hoped to rid them- 

8 River Town is a “dry” city where, as usual, spiritu- 
ous beverages may be illegally obtained “if you know the 
right people.” 
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selves of е: apparently lifeless form by 
throwing it into the sea. Apparently this 
plan was abandoned, possibly because there 
were too many onlookers. Failing this, they 
contrived to remove the blood stains from 
the car seats. Jerome asked his mistress of 
the night for water and rags because, as he 
said, “a couple of my pals got sick in the 
car.” 

Their spree over, they drove back to River 
Town and parked the car on a deserted road 
where the body was soon discovered. Later, 
on the basis of the autopsy the coroner con- 
cluded that Willows had not been dead when 
placed in the trunk, that he bled to death, and 
that his fingernails were broken, evidently in 
an attempt to claw his way out. 

After some investigation the local authori- 
ties tracked down the two brothers and 
apprehended them on a charge of petty 
thievery, previously committed individually, 
to which the brothers separately pleaded 
guilty. Earlier Jerome had tried to burn the 
murder weapon and various articles belong- 
ing to the deceased, but fingerprints and other 
evidence led to their formal conviction in 

‚ connection with the murder. 

During the first days of the trial both 
brothers parried questions and pretended 
innocence. Later Jerome, apparently recog- 
nizing the futility of bucking the mounting 
evidence against them, confessed all, hoping 
in this way to escape the supreme penalty. 
The court, however, convicted them both— 


Horace for first degree murder, and Jerome: 


as an “accomplice and a party to the offence.” 
"They were sentenced to hang back to back 
on the same day. 

Awaiting the day, both brothers adopted 
religious affiliations, having previously been 
churchless — Jerome joined the Salvation 
Army, and Horace, the Catholic Church. 
Since neither of them was a newcomer to 

' crime and dishonesty, one can only surmise 
the genuineness of the motives behind their 
"new credos. Judging by the intensity of re- 
ligious expression in Jemore's testament, by 
his repeated exhortations to the world to turn 
to God, by his forgiving of hurts done him by 
others, by his penitence for his former unbe- 
lief, and by his dreams and visions of Christ, 
we may safely conjecture that for him, at 
least, conversion was sincere, and not just a 
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stratagem to conscript clerical and public 
compassion for his craving to avoid the gal- 


{ 


lows. Certainly it functioned for him, as he | 


tells us, to ease him through the strain of 
waiting for the approaching inevitable. 
Though the trial was eminently “fair,” as 
Jerome himself testifies, right to the end he 
wished ardently for a last-minute reprieve, 
His simple faith in God’s material recipro- 
cation to man’s prayers probably servéd to 
intensify this wish, especially after his awful, 
yet reassuring, experience of the presence of 
God’s spirit in his cell. 1 

Jerome Titus tells his stoty with the simple 
earnestness of a defeated child pleading for- 
giveness before an outraged mother. It is an 
emotional outpouring with cathartic inten- 
sity, perhaps the: only recourse left to a 
trapped, guilt-ridden mind trying to keep a 
semblance of sanity before the unremitting 
backwash of death’s crush. 


June-6-1949 * 
By Jerome Titus, 
2619 Dix St. 
River Town 


1° die at midnight on July the, 27, of 1949, 


on Wednesday morning early, when you read 
this i most likely will be dead, but don’t be 


alarmed at hearing from a dead man, for | 


now, as i begin this story, i’m very much 


alive. it June the 6 Monday, 1949, midnight 


Wednesday July the -27-1949. i am sched- 
uled to die for murder. Sitting here in my 
cell in Court County Jail, in the city of River 
Town, i've been doing lots of thinking, some 
of my thoughts are a warning to criminals, 


and my wife and my to children a boy and | 


girl and to all sinners of this world which 
God our Heavenly Father made for us, and 
this story really is just part of my life but its 
the truth, the real story, i feel, lies in the 
fact that i don,t mind talking about dying 


* The reader will note that about one half of the docu- 
ment was written during this day, and almost the whee 
of the rest on the following day. During the interva 

сеп June 7 and the day of his execution, Titus 
discontinued his testament waiting “to see what happens 
in the next six weeks to come.” On the day before the 
hanging he completed his last lines. 

5Only a minimum amount of editing has been A 
sorted to, involving for the most part the leaving es 
spaces at the end of thoughts. Otherwise, as far x 
possible, the original pencil-written document is repro 
duced here almost identically as Titus bequeathed it. 
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23 years old but i’m ready to go, you 
my number were up this very 
be ready to meet God, i’m really 
ust this week i һай а dream that ill 
ith me to my grave, i was on my way 
„ Jesus Christ the son of God was 
‘me but i was taking six steps to his two 
з ask me why i was going so fast i told 
1 was eager to get there, then i was 
surrounded by God angels, some folks 
"think that’s strange talk from a man 
came to death cell as a murderer but 
just the way i feel, you'll understand 
when i tell you how i met God early 
t, but first, take a glance at my past 
i had when i was a kid, you see i 
Ч a mother or a father to love me 
ing me up like other kids, you see i 
it my self up into this world, when i 
years of age i was out working for 
living and making $10 a month, 
appen when i left the Children home, 
only had grade three schooling, so when 
7 years old i joined the Canadian 
Army, i was discharged with a 
table discharged A-10-29-10 in July 
1944, and then i joine the Merchant 
and was' honorable discharged from 
оц see i had strugled thrugh life. the 
y and was kick and beat around, and 
ny crime life started five years ago in 
al Que, i was sent up for stealing a 
id $4,000, dollor woreth of furs, you 
with a bad crowd and then i got in 
fuble, well i did my time and came out 
only a kid a the time, my age was 19 
d, and i did one month and two 
іп Montreal prison again, so i said i 
Во straight, so i left Montreal and 
River Town to start to lead a good 
id settle down and be a тап you see 
all right when i am left alone. Well i 
arried to a good women now i been 
B two years and five month and i am 
her of a boy and a girl, one of my 
en is 17 months old and the other 6 
S old, i was happy man untill my 
came out of the pen, and neither one 
had any money so my brother and i 
t to rob a man and get some money 
y brother hit the man a little too hard 
the hammer, so it killed him, so my 
and i was tried for first degree mur- 
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der and was convicted and sentenced to hang — 


on July 27-1949 on Wednesday night at mid- 


night, i am tell the world you cant, beat the > 


law so dont try it, because i did and now i 
am faceing the gallows for my life but i will 


never lose fath in Jesus Christ, i will all way: 


love my Saviour and i will praise his name 
on the gallows and give thanks to Him, so 
after i had come out of the prison from doing 


my time i had led a good life and made an 


honest liveing, untill that night back in Jan- 
uary the seven 1949, when my brother and i 
went out for money and a man was killed in 
Rockhaven out side of the city, and no body 
know the sorrow in my heart and how sorry i 
feel inside except God, for what my brother 
and i have done, we had taken a mans life 


for a hundred and eighty dollars, so i say Һе 


was a good and kind hearted man and he was 


a married too with three children and my _ 


heart is in great sympathy and great sorrow, 
and i have sent word to his wife to ask her 
to for give me and that i am sorry to be 
micked up in the death of her husband and 
my friend, 


cant beat.the laws of this earth or the laws 
of God so live honest and work with your 


hands for a honest living and belive in Jesus. 


Christ and read your Bible and you will get 
along in this world and in the next world 


too, not long after i was placed behind the | 


bars last January the-11-1949 before Mayor: 
Love of the Salvation Army came to see me, 
and told me about the great word of God 
our Havenly Father and His love for me, 
and eatch and every one of us sinners, come 
to God and kneel before him and confess our 


so i am writing this to the whole _ 
world that breaking the laws dont pay you 


sins with thy mouth and ask forgiven and he | 


will for give us and save us from hell, so the 
day that my [unfinished thought; space left 
by Titus] Mayor Love came i was playing 
cards on my bed and reading all kinds of 
filthy books a funnys books too, and Mr, 
Marshall and his wife pleadeth with me to 
except Christ as my personal Saviour i 
laughed at them all, i had said to my self 
what can God do for me a man charged with 
murder and had sin againest God why i dont 
believe there's is a God i boasted, but i found 
out better for my self, because i have read 


6 Titus had formerly worked for the murdered man 
and had bon ongoing d 
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God word and have found Jesus Christ, and 
i believe with all my heart that i am forgiven 
of my sins and am saved, i have given up 
every thing and all of my bad habbet for 
Jesus sake, for [i.e., four] month ago, and 
he love me and i love him always, you 
see i woke up one night sweating although 
the cell was cool i new that some body was 
in my cell and that was the spirit of God he 
spoke to me and said to me why dont you 
beleive in me is it because you cant see me 
you believe there is a king and you have not 
seen him so now why dont you believe in me, 
well i come to you to night in your dreams 
and he did and then i knew that God was real 
and mercyful to sinners, no body had seen 
me climb from my bed and fall on my knees 
and cried like a baby to God, i don’t remem- 
ber just what i told God that night on my 
knees but i asked him to be merciful to me 
an evil sinner, he saved me that night i know 
* i've believed on his son Jesus ever since. well 
i hated my brother for coming back in to 
my life and ruining it and all so my wife and 
children life to, but God had saved me from 
sins so why should i hate my brother or any 
body else God had taught me to love every 
body so i do, later while i was in here the 
word got around that i was a Christian and 
that i was putting on a Christian act trying 
to get out of going to the gallows but believe 
me sinners i wasn't putting a act i mean 
every thing what i said about the love i have 
in my heart for Jesus Christ and the love that 
Jesus has for us all, sure when the judge 


gave me the death sentence it jolted me i all ` 


most drop dead, but i haven’t lost faith in 
God because if God had not been with me 
all the way i could not have stand up to it 
all by myself, or face the people i was 
ashamed of my self, because you see i was a 
well like guy in this city onetime, but i 
dont blame the people for being down on me, 
i blame my self for what is happen to me, i 
no right from wrong, and i should of not let 
my self be lead by the nose by any body, 
and i had a fere trial, so i blame my self 
Jerome Titus for my wrongdoing so you see 
i know God will go with me, so you see i'm 
really not afriad but before i die i want to 
leave one last message for other young people, 
start serving the Saviour now our Lord Jesus 
Christ while you're young, grow up this way 
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and it'll keep you straight, once crime get 
a hold of you its hard to stop just like the 
habits of smokeing and drinking if they once 
get ahold of you, you can,t quit, so please 
take my advice, the wages of sin is death. But 
the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, (Rom, 6-23) i found out its 
true and for me to live is Christ and to die 
is gain the Bible is true and God word to us 
and His laws, lessen at God love for us and 
the comfort to us, the Twenty-Third Psalm: 
23:4. 

Yea though i walk through the vally of the 
shadow of death, i will fear no evil. For 
Thou art with me, Thy rod and Thy staff 
they comfort me, nowthere are no sweeter 
words in the Bible than them God letting us 
know that he is beside us even unto death 
if we love Him, the way he love us, and 
now i pray for every body and tell God i love 
every body, then i prayed for people i made 
suffer, i pray for my mother and father and 
sister who i had hated because the way they 
treated me i was the black sheep of our 
family but now i love them all, and i ask the 
Lord to bless them and for give them of there 
sins, so now i am praying for a life sentence 
in prison not because i am afraid or i am not 
ready to die because i am, but it is on account 
of my wife a our to children i have brought 
anought of disgrace to them already and to 
know that thay will grow up here and some 
body say to them your father was hanged 
for murder on the gallows it woulden sound 
so good would it, that the reason i dont want 
to go to the gallows is on account of our 
children, you see i never had a chance at 
life like any bodys else, and i would like to 
get that chanch to work for God someday 
so i put everything in God hands now, what 
every is God will and wish it will happen 
so my faith in our Lord Jesus Christ is the 
strongest in the whole world, and i no he 
will answer my prayers, 

The jail that i am waiting here in is very 
clean and very good foods, and Mr James 
is sheriff of the jail and county, and Mr, 
Mathew is sedond sheriff of the jail and run 
it and keep it in good order, and let me tell 
the whole world it the best jail i ever been in 
to, and we have three guards on here to watch 
us and they are very good to us, and all so 
the sheriff is very good him and Mr. Mathew 


best in the world, and remember dont 
jour own life because you are lost for- 
hell, so pray for me and that i will 
good luck, and may God bless you all, 


this is Tuesday June the 7-1949 and i 
ighting some more as i have told the 
ld about my past life, if i had of belive 
n Jesus Christ and trust God i would not be 
ere to day faceing the gallow for my mis- 
iwould be home looking after my wife 
children, so sinners now is the time to 
our whole life and trust in God now 
[you do that this very day please, dont 
part of your life to the Satan, and the 
to God because God is not satfide with 
your love he wont all of it because 
| give us all of His love no matter what 
е God love us all, and just look here 
God showed his love for us all, for God 
ed the world, that He gave His only 
en Son, you see i ask you to think 
this, John-3-16, now God tell us, that 
so ever believeth in his Son should not 
and you see sinners God has given us 
word and all we got to do is except Christ 
О our heart as our personal Saviour that 
d ask from us so why not do that to 
ead your Bible and i will go so far as 
that you will get all the foundation 
happyness you wont to stand on and 
ont let you down or break His word 
if we believe in His Son Jesus Christ, 
has promist us a lot all ready, but look 
‘he still is willing to give us if we believe 
Son Jesus, but have ever lasting life 
at great news to here, just to set down 
k that there is a way to live for ever 
уеп with Christ the Son of God. it 
to late to accept Christ, dont wait like 
efore you accept Jesus Christ it might 
late, do it now while you have a chance 
you might die to day or to night or 
ight walk out in front of a car and get 
d if you are a sinner and you have not 
Christ at this point, you are lost in 
тез and there no hope for you, you 
have to believe me what i am writing, 

got to do is read God word and that 
ible, and that what i did to be saved 
hell fires, i read my Bible and found 
hrist and then i confessed to God my 
ask for given and he did for give 
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‘me, well you might say to some body how 

does he know that God has for given him of 

his sins, well all i can do is say i believe in 

my heart that God has for given rhe because 

i feel it in side of me, and let me tell you 

that there is no body on this earth that can - 
take you to heaven with them or can for give 

you of your sins, they can pray for you and 

help to find our Saviour Jesus Christ and that 

all they can do for you, i my self listen to 

what was told to me about Christ, and dont 

for get the only thing that can save you from 

hell is Jesus Christ blood clened us from all 

sins, and our sins are wash away and never -~ 
more rember by Christ, isn’t that good news 
from God him self, and we dont have to 
pay out our money for it, it given to us for 
nothing, all we got to do is accept Christ his 
soh, now you no about me i found my Lord 
and Saviour in jail and i am happy about it 
to because i found Jesus Christ before it 
was to late, you see what Christ say here, 
blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness for they shall be filled, 
St, Mat-5-6, you see if you are seeking Jesus 
love he will fill you and come to you, and if 
you are thirsty after Christ joy and peace and 
His salvation and comfort Christ will give 
it to you if you accept Him in your heart, 
and you will never thirst again in this world 
or the next world, and Jesus tell us if we 
are pure in our hearts we shall see God and 
you will find it in, St, Mat,-5-8 we shouldn't 
need any more then that of Jesus Christ His 
word, that was enough for me to believe in 
Him so let it be enough for you how about 
it what do you say, confess on your knees 
and open your heart to a new light and come 
to Jesus Christ and ask Him to for give you 
of your sins and have mercy on your soul 
and do it now and see if your not a new 
person and feel the glory of God shine in you 
try it now will you and i mean you, now 
Christ tell us to confess Him before man, 
and he will confess us also before his Father 
witch is in heaven, so what does He mean 
well i will try and tell you, well He mean for 
us to tell what a wonderful Saviour He is 
and that He can save our souls, and to tell 
every body about His love for us, and remem- 
ber this Christ died on the cross for our sake 
He gave His life for the world on His own 
free will i my self was a very deep sinner 
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and i am only saved by the grace of God, 
you no Christ tell us to come unto Him that 
are labour and heavy laden and He will give 
us rest so you can see He a wonderful Saviour 
to have on our side, except Him now, 
*St, Mat, 11-28 and dont for get money cant 
buy your way into heaven that one thing 
money cant by is the love of God for us, 
now Jesus tell us that a rich man shall hardly 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, St, Mat, 
21-23, you see what Christ thinks about 
money so for get about money and except 
Jesus Christ as your personal saviour now as 
you are His love is far greater then all the 
money in the whole world, well you ask me 
| how do i know because he showed me His 
love and the faith i have in him, He showed 
me how to help others who need it and how 
to be honest and live right i was a little 
late in finding out but not to late, why do 
we go around hurting other people that what 
i am thinking to night why do we do these 
things, and the only way that you can over 
come this is to except the Lord Jesus and 
lean on him and let Him take your troubles 
on His shoulders He strong and firm 
anought to stand it all we are to weak, i am 
writing this for a lesson to some poor sinner 
that needs Christ, you see what happen to 
me dont you, well dont wait tell you get in 
jail or faceing the gallow before you find your 
Saviour Jesus Christ, do it now to day so 
that my life story and how i found Jesus 
Christ, now as i set here in. the County 
Court Jail in the city of River Town at 
24 River Street,’ i am going to tell you a little 
about this jail, well the first i am going to 
tell you about how clean Mr. Mathew the 
second sheriff keeps it, he all so runs the jail, 
and let me tell you about the good food here 
you get stews and beans and soups and jam 
and cheese and milk tea meats, and i am 
allowed to see my wife and children three 
times a week, and the food is very good in 
here i think so any way, and i dont care if 
;you go all over Canada this is the best jail 
i have been in for all around cleaness and 
food and all around sports, 
Mr. Mathew the second sheriff is the great- 
est man in this world to look after a prisoner, 
1 The reader will note that this address is different 
from the one given at the beginning of the testament. 


It is possible that the first address was that of his resi- 
dence, but I have not been able to establish this as fact. 
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and the first sheriff Mr James is the best man 
in the world, they both is good men they 
let me have a radio in my cell and a clock, 
and»any thing that my wife brougt me in i 
was allowed to have it, you no they dont 
half to be so good to my brother and i who 
was convicted of murder no they could shut 
us away in a dark condemn cell and leave 
us there untill meal times, no but they give 
us a big comfortable cell, and i myself never 
knew that there were such good people in 
the world as Mr, James the first sheriff and 
Mr, Mathew the second sheriff of this jail, 
God bless them always. and we have Mr, 
Tracey a guard here watching us and he a 
very good man, and will do any thing in his 
power that he aloud to do for us, and we 
have two other guards here to, but they all 
take there order from Mr. Mathew the second 
sheriff, and now i have one month and 
twenty two days left? before the last hour 
comes it funny isen it that a man life is cut 
so short on this earth and he know he going 
to die on the gallow isen it, but the funny 
thing about it is to show you the power Jesus 
Christ got in this world and the next world 
to, you see Christ has come into my life and 
made me a new man and made me not afraid 
to die, but i am hoping and praying to Go 

that He will give me another chance to prove 
to the world that i can be a better man and 

a good father and husband to my wife and 
children, that all i pray for now, because you 
see i am not a murerer or never thought any 

thing about killing any body in my liff but 
the evidence was against me because 1 told 

the truth about the whole crime and that why , 
iam here today by my own mouth, but after 

i walk that last mile i want the whole world 
to know this that i did not know that my 

brother would hit Corey Willows, i did not 
have any thing to do with the murder of 

Willows or the planning of it, untill i came 

back from Jacks, and seen Willows, laying 

over the seat of his car and then i help to 

take the money after he had been hit by my 

brother when i was down to Jacks, i am 
innocent of the murder of Corey Willows 


8 Upon checking the correctness of his calculation, о? 
find a total of 50 days between June 7 and July zb d 
one month of 28 days plus 22 days more. Titus s т d 
in this and other references that he was well orien " 
with respect to time, a good indication of his men 
balance. 


ау that i am accessory after the 
guilty of that part, and i would like 
le of River Town to believe that after 
gone, and now i am praying for my 
„ that God will watch over them and 
ie another chanch to live in this world, 
place else with my family and bring 
Шагеп up the right way in life, and 
ce i been in here i been praying for 
illows and her children and may God 
forgive me for the part i had in the 
of her husband and may God bless her 
her children always and guide them 
zh life, i will right the rest of this story 
am going to see what happens іп the 
six weeks to come, i haven’t given up 
et God will answer my prayers i no 
one way or the other way, and may 
less every body in the whole world, if 
‘prison for life witch i am hopeing and 
that God will answer my prayers, 
say if you believe in Christ and ask any 
zin His name it shall be given unto you, 
п praying night and day in the name of 
Christ, in the name of our Lord Jesus 
ay be glorified in you and ye in Him, 
ing to the grace of our God and the 
Jesus Christ, and may the grace of our 
Jesus Christ, be with you for ever and 
A,men prais His name Jesus A,men 
. July-26-1949, now this is July the 
it is about 230 in the morning, and 
St put two new guard on hear, and i 
atching the men build the gallows to 
me and my brother, so after 12 o,clock 
it it will be July the 27 and we are going 
then, unless it God will for us to live 
world again, ‘but i am ready to meet 
Christ our Lord and Saviour i am not 
to die becuse Jesus tell us in His holy 
for what shall it profit a man if he 
Bain the whole world and lose his own 
St, Mark-8-36, I am talking to all 
hers your soul are the one you got to look 
€r and not your body becuse your body is 
de of dirt of the earth and we shall go 


ir soul live and that where all our sins 
id some day we all got to answer in 
of our Lord Jusus Christ, for ours sins, 
е only key to the gates of heaven is 
Christ our Lord, and my brother 
is a Catholic and now it 8.30 in the 
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morning of the 26 of July-1949 and they аге 
holding Holy Mass in my brother cell now, 
but i am a Prostant i blong to the Salvation 
Army the army of God a soldier’ of Christ 
i know in my heart that the only way any 
body can have for givens of his sins is through 
Jesus Christ and your soul saved, and the 
only way you can get to heaven is by and 
through Jesus becouse He tell us so in His 
holy word i am the way & truth & life, Jesus 
our Lord & Saviour say that, now i am going 
to finnish my life story, no i just got word 
that i was going to to hang to night for shore 
well i know i will past from death un to life 
i am going to Jesus Christ our Lord and 
Saviour praise his name always. Now it is 
eleven o'clock things are coming to an end, 
and I am ready to go, because I know that 
Jesus Christ our Saviour has forgiven me of 
all my sins. Praise His precious name. , 

At? 7.30 Major and Mrs. Love came for 
a service. They brought the Band and were — 
accompanied by Brother Isaacs and Brother 
Willy. In the Band were Bandmaster 
"Thorne, Mrs. Thorne, Kenneth Hoyt, Phillip 
Randall, Ben Avery and Lorna Mackintosh. 
They played songs I had selected for them. 
I gave my testimony and listened to the testi- 
mony of others. The service was brought to 
a close with the song, “God be with you till 
we meet again.” Major Love, Brothers 
Isaacs and Willy are now with me waiting 
for two o'clock when I am going to be with 
Jesus. i 

My wife attended the service. God bless : 


her! 
July 26th, 1949 by (Sgd) Jerome Titus 


Titus wrote the following letter to one of his 
guards one day before his execution. I am grateful 
to this guard for granting permission to use the 
letter for publication. 


July 26/49 

Dear George sir 

I wont to thank you from the bottom of 
my heart for all you have: done to make me 
happy in my stay hear, my Life is coming to 
a end now; and I wont to make every thing 
write with every body, so if I said any thing 
to you or done any thing to hurt your feelings 
I ask for your forgiven. I have made my 

9 These final lines were written by someone else. - 


Apparently Titus dictated them to a representative of the 
Salvation Army. 
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Peace with God, so if it God will I am Ready 
to go and I wrote a lot of letters out and told 
People how Good you Guards were to me, 
may God"Bless you and you family 
Your friend Jerome Titus 
Cell -1- 


CoMMENT 


To understand the intricacies of men’s 
motivations requires more than a brief auto- 
biography. The task, however, of providing 
such understanding can be immeasurably 
lightened when we have such self-reflections 
as in the Titus document. We ought not 
expect the insights of social and psychological 
science to speak to us through the blunt con- 
structions of unlettered men. But even those 
who are not highly educated think and feel, 
and when they can express themselves on 
paper, howbeit muddled, they present us with 
a precious tangential entrance into their phe- 
nomenological dynamics. For a proper study 
of the social personality, W. I. Thomas (2) 
long ago recognized and advocated the essen- 
tialness of the subjective elucidation of the 
“personal life-record” for sociology, and simi- 
larly, С. W. Allport (1) has forcefully pressed 
for the riches of this approach for psychology. 
Only recently have there been signs of a 
quickening of interest in this medium, if we 
may assume К. W. White’s (3) biographical 
analyses to be a brilliant earnest of things to 
come. 

The document of Jerome Titus, though brief 
and inexplicit on many points that we should 
have liked him to tell us, invites critical 
study, nevertheless, as a source of data about 
mind in extremis, True, he himself was not 
aware of many of the conditions that im- 
pelled him to act. He could not tell us, for 
instance, why his brother, younger than him- 
self—indeed dependent on him for board and 
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shelter—had so much power to direct his 
behavior against his will. Yet, though him- 
self greatly responsible for his plight, Jerome 
leaps above this most profound of his life 
crises to forgive his brother and all others 
who had made him suffer. Perhaps the 
approach of death tends to issue in the 
altruization of one's motives. Or perhaps 
Jerome was merely mouthing the dictates of 
an adopted creed. Whatever the verdict 
from a study of this impassioned document, 
it can hardly be doubted that were he to have 
gotten a reprieve and released into life a free 
man, Jerome Titus would never again have 
been the same. 

There is cause to wonder what society loses 
by consigning such budding altruists to the 
care of the hangman. In cases such as the 
present it does not seem unduly far-fetched 
to guess that recidivism would be quite un- 
likely. But our morality in these cases, based 
on the precept of “an eye for an eye,” is per- 
haps too powerfully ingrained in the texture 
of our civilization to expect any immediate 
lifting away of this ethical absolute. Mean- 
while, Jerome Titus passes into social immor- 
tality by way of his testament. For he has 
given us an unusual glimpse into the self- 
sight of a man forced by society at a young 
age to grip his life in tortured reflection dur- 
ing the few remaining weeks of an unhappy 
life. 
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INNING with Bogardus in 1925, numerous 
dies have been made of “social distance” 
the factors which affect these prejudices. 
‘such articles were listed in Psychological 
ts for 1951 alone. 
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ocarus, Е. S. Immigration and race attitudes. 


"Heath, 1928. 


CRITIQUES AND NOTES 


ETHNIC PREJUDICES OF WHITE AND NEGRO COLLEGE STUDENTS 


]. STANLEY GRAY AND ANTHONY H. THOMPSON 
University of Georgia 


This study is a comparison of 400 white under- 
graduate college students in the University of 
Georgia with 300 Negro undergraduate students 
in three state-supported Negro colleges in Georgia, 
using a modification of the Bogardus social distance 
scale. The students were asked to rate 24 ethno- 
logical groups on an 8point scale ranging from 
“I would accept in my family by marriage" (value 
of 8) down to "Should be excluded from the 
country" (value of 1). An accompanying ques- 
tionnaire obtained such information as age, educa- 
tion, religion, army service, parents’ education, | 
parents’ income, and degree of acquaintance with 
each ethnological group. The rating sheet was 
not signed. 

The average ratings for each ethnological group 
by both whites and Negroes are shown in Fig. 1. 
Note that the Negro students rate all groups except 
their own lower than do white students, The mean 
social distance rating (or prejudice score for 24 
ethnic groups) by white students was 5.4, SD 1.07; 
that of Negro students was 4.1, SD 1.02, (The 
critical ratio of the difference in these means was 
16.25.) The two distributions of frequencies of 
prejudice ratings are shown in Fig. 2. 

It was found that acquaintance with at least 
five individuals of an ethnological group raised the 
social distance ratings of both whites and Negroes 


TABLE 2 
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for that group. Table т shows the ratings of 
ethnic groups by white and Negro students who 
were acquainted with at least five individuals in 
those groups compared with total ratings. With 
one exception (Mexican) the ratings of all groups 
raised with acquaintance. 

Other factors which were found to affect social 
distance ratings were age, education, and the 
education of Negro parents. Freshmen were less 


“American White 
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Social 
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liberal than seniors; older students were less liberal 
than younger students; and Negroes whose parents 
were college graduates were more liberal than 
those whose parents had but high school educa- 
tion. Religion and income of parents did not: 
affect the degree of liberality. These data are 
shown in Table 2. 

To check the reliability of the data, the same 
social distance scale was given to roo high school 


Distance Scale 


Fic, т. Soci Distance RATINGS OF 24 Eranotocica Groups BY 400 WHITE Сошвоғ SrupENTs AND 300 
Necro CoLLEGE STUDENTS 
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CORDING to Allport and Postman (1), the two 
| essential conditions for the transmission of 
are importance and ambiguity. Roughly, 
ce stands for the emotional factor and 
у for the cognitive factor in rumor-spread- 
th factors are related to rumor transmission 
“quantitative manner and a formula for the 
y of rumor may then be written as follows: 
Xa. This formula means that the relation 
п the two factors is not additive but multi- 

for if either importance or ambiguity is 
is no rumor. " 


Tue Basic Law or Rumor 


DISTRIBUTION or Mean Socrat DISTANCE SCORES FOR Warre AND NEGRO 


STA 
students (50 whites and 50 Negroes) and roo 
randomly selected adults not connected with school _ 
work (50 whites and 50 Negroes). In both in | 
stances, as indicated in Table 3, the whites were 
more liberal than the Negroes, and acquaintanceship 
with nationality groups raised the social distance. 
score for those groups. Both these check studies 
indicate that the data of the major study are _ 
accurate. 
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CoLLEGE STUDENTS 


THE BASIC LAW OF RUMOR 


A. CHORUS 
University of Leiden 


Allport and Postman present this law as “highly 
dependable,” but they inform us that there are 
certain conditions “under which its operation will 
be weakened” (p. 34). For instance, if heavy 
penalties are placed on rumor spreading as, for — 
instance, in Gestapo Germany, or if social barriers 
prevent crossing. Another reason for the failure 
of the law to operate may be that a person in the — 
rumor chain knows the rumor law. It is a fact 
“too little observed by psychologists, that knowledge 
of the operation of a law frequently alters, and . 
sometimes negates, the law in question” (p. 35). 
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If this is true, and quite certainly it is, then the 
formula of the rumor law needs completion. For 
one should be able to state the weakening conditions 
of the law in the formula itself. There is another 
factor which plays a role in the transmission of 
rumor and it should be involved in the formula. 
For the weakening conditions are not directly con- 
cerned with the factors of ambiguity and importance. 
These two factors remain constant in a given 
situation of rumor even though we may know the 
law. Neither the ambiguity nor the importance 
of the rumor-fact decreases (eg, a rumor about 
the death of Stalin remains at a given moment as 
ambiguous and as important as it is), even though 
I know the rumor law. 

Therefore in the formula a new factor should 
be stated to account for the individual disposition 
of the rumor listener. If this listener knows the 
rumor law, then that factor will weaken the work- 
ing of the two other factors, possibly totally negate 
their working. But, one could object, should a 
formula be altered for the incidental case in which 
a person knows that formula? That is an exception 
and moreover most formulas for psychological laws 
would have to be altered. Indeed, if it were only 
for the rare case of a person who knows the psy- 
chological law, it might seem silly to alter it. 
But there is more: the knowledge of the law is 
only one factor in the individual disposition that 
may influence the two other factors. It is an 
expression of something more general, viz. the 
critical sense of the rumor transmitter. In propor- 
tion to the critical sense of the individual, the 
operating of the other two factors will be weakened. 
'The critical sense may be sharpened not only 
through knowledge of this psychological law but also 
through psychological insight in general, through 
perspicacity in social happenings, through higher in- 
telligence, through greater resistance against mass 
suggestion. Therefore, it seems necessary to change 


the rumor law as follows: R~i X ax = 


Here с stands for critical sense, which contains 
not only perspicacity but also a volitional factor in 


A. Снокоз 


the sense of willpower or the disposition to make 
decisions after reflection and consideration and not 
to give way immediately to the two mentioned 
rumor factors. And с also stands for moral criticism 
or conscience which, in every individual who can 
bear responsibility, operates as an inhibiting factor 
in the telling of rumors. If, for instance, I hear the 
rumor that one of my best friends is an imposter 
I shall refrain from telling it to others; at any 
rate I shouldn't tell it to everybody. So c stands 
for the critical factor in every rumor chain. For 


rumor is not a wholly mechanical process but a, 


human happening wherein every individual is 
tested on his critical and moral values. 

As c grows greater the rumor will weaken 
or be totally stopped: the rumor, or the intensity 
or mobility of the rumor, is inversely propor- 
tional to factors i and a. If c equals т (ie, 
a supposed general average), then the fraction 
equals r, which means that the rumor spreads 
according to the general law without special barriers: 


R~ix axi. If c is less than average, then 


the rumor grows stronger. In such a case the 
rumor transmitter will say, “I have seen it myself” 
or “my wife saw. it happening,” to enhance the 
positiveness of his telling. If с is greater than 
normal, then the intensity of the rumor will be 
approaching zero and perhaps it will stop at 
that link in the rumor chain. 
. The factor c is, of course, not constant for a 
given individual in all situations. It, too, varies 
with the ambiguity and the importance. The critical 
sense of an anti-Semite, for example, will be weaker 
if he hears an anti-Semitic rumor than if he hears 
an anti-English rumor. 

The three factors in rumor transmission cover 
and stand quantitatively in multiplicative relation 
in the sense of the proposed formula. 
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lamations of the unity of the social sciences 
irdly news. At the level of research operations, 
logists, sociologists, and anthropologists un- 
ly share an increasing ground of common 
and understanding; from a more concep- 
spective the Zeitgeist clearly has it that per- 
society, and culture are too closely en- 
with one another to be pursued in com- 
departmental isolation. How unity emerges 
lis conceptual trinity, however, remains the 
of conflicting sectarian dogma, and the his- 
attempts to erect a unified structure by 
legislation is marked by scholastic sterility. 
‘such a distinguished and varied group of 
as those responsible for the present volume 
to lay out the groundwork of a "general 
of action" into which each of these foci is 
ticulated in its proper place, social scientists 
fied in viewing the enterprise with a mix- 
of interest, hope, and misgiving. All of these 
seem to me to be warranted by this ambi- 
cult, rewarding, and exasperating book. 
book were in fact the integrated treatise 
the reader might expect between covers 
its title, a review could properly ignore 
came to be written. Such, however, is 
© case, and one must know the circum- 
related in the preface by Parsons to grasp 
nale for its contents. In the fall of 1949, 
in and Shils were brought to the Department 
Relations at Harvard to participate in a 
ng" of the theoretical resources of the 
at had been joined in the department some 
"years previously. Parsons and Sheldon of 
tment completed the projects full-time 
ich met for a semester in weekly discus- 
ith the other five collaborators in the present 


those parts of the book written by the four 
embers are a direct outcome of the central 
. The core of the book, entitled “Values, 
ба Systems of Action,” appears as Part 2 
г the authorship of Parsons and Shils. This 
ph, originally drafted by Parsons and ex- 
revised by Shils, contains a detailed exposi- 
Variables and categories articulating person- 
ture, and the social system in a comprehen- 
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sive framework. Part 1, ambitiously headed “The 
General Theory of Action,” contains two chapters. 
The first, “Some Fundamental Categories of the 
Theory of Action: A General Statement,” bears the 
joint signature of all nine collaborators in the vol- 
ume. It is no surprise to read in the preface, how- 
ever, that it was originally drafted by Parsons as 
an introductory chapter of Part 2; while it was 
extensively revised on the basis of group discussion 
and individual critical comment, the sense in which 
the resulting document is a group product must 
probably be qualified in the light of its origin, In 
the second chapter, “Some Observations on Theory 
in the Social Sciences,” Sheldon contributes what 
is essentially a trenchant review of the whole enter- 
prise, which is hardly disarming to encounter before 
one is fully involved in the considerable job of 
reading the book. 

Part 3, “A Psychological Model,” stands by itself 
as a monographic presentation of Tolman’s present 
conceptual system. Tolman shows serious commit- 
ment to the common enterprise, nonetheless, in 
accepting the task of stating in his own terms the 
equivalents of the key Parsons-Shils variables. Simi- 
lar commitment is less evident in the papers by the 
non-staff collaborators that make up Part 4 under 
the misleading title, “The Theory of Action and its 
Application.” The main reason, so far as I can see, 
for including these individually interesting contri- 
butions in the same volume is that their authors 
participated in the small discussion group against 
which the editors whetted their developing concept- 
ualizations, The papers on prejudice by Allport, on 
social behavior and personality development by 
Sears, and on role conflict and personality by 
Stouffer have previously been published in profes- 
sional journals, and bear no direct relation to the 
conceptual scheme developed in the general state- 
ment and in the Parsons-Shils monograph, The 
remaining chapters, by Kluckhohn and Murray 
respectively, are first published here. But neither 
is an “application” of the earlier conceptual scheme, 
and each diverges in major respects from it. 

The book as a whole, thus, must be said to 
reflect not the unity of the social sciences but the 
healthy diversity of the Harvard department, Be- 
yond questioning the judgment of bringing it out 
as a single work and a group product, and noting 
a certain pretentiousness in the claims identifying 
it with the theory of action, there is little that a 
reviewer can appropriately say about the entire 
volume. The several contributions require consid- 
eration in their own right. 

In the centerpiece of the book by Parsons and 
Shils, of which the joint “general statement” is 
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essentially a selective and simplified version, thé і 


authors start with conceiving an “actor” striving 
to achieve goals. Action (which corresponds closely 
to behavior, in Tolman's sense, as the latter notes) 
involves orientation toward objects, in that “it is 
guided by the meaning which the actor attaches 
to its relationship to his goals and interests” (p. 4). 
The “action frame of reference” is thus subjective: 
concepts are formulated and situations defined from 
the point of view of the individual actor. Orienta- 
tion to objects entails selection or discrimination, 
and this, according to the authors, occurs in three 
modes: cognitive, in regard to location and charac- 
terization; cathectic, in terms of positive or negative 
relevance to the satisfaction of drives; and ‘evalua- 
tive, in so far as selection must be made among 
alternative objects and gratifications in terms of 
some explicit or implicit standards. These three 
modes are grouped together as the motivational 
orientation of the actor; the evaluative standards 
themselves are said to comprise his value-orienta- 
tion. Value-orientation is then treated as coordi- 
nate with motivational orientation, and in turn dis- 
sected into three subsidiary modes: cognitive, involv- 
ing standards of truth and validity; appreciative, 
involving standards of the desirable and gratifying 
that derive from the cathectic motivational orien- 
tation; and moral, involying “comprehensive integ- 
rative standards for assessing and regulating the 
entire system of action under consideration, whether 
it be a personality or a society or a sub-system of 
either" (pp. 73-74, italics theirs). If this sounds 
intricate, so it is, and it is only the beginning. 

From these modes of orientation together with a 
classification of objects ‘of orientation, Parsons and 
Shils derive a scheme of five so-called pattern-varia- 
bles for the analysis and description of systems of 
personality, society, and culture. Passages such as 
the following testify to the great importance which 
the authors ascribe to this particular formulation: 

‚+++ There is a certain range of problems of orienta- 
tion which are inherent in the structure of systems of 
action апі. . . an orientation to each of these problems 
is a functional imperative of action. . . . Since the prob- 
lems have a determinate form arising from the nature 
of action, the number and logical relations of the types 
of alternative solutions is also determinate. Each of the 
pattern variables states a set of possibilities of selective 
response to the alternatives presented by the situation of 
action. We have enumerated five such pattern variables 
and we have given reasons for believing that it is 
legitimate to consider them an exhaustive set. The ex- 
haustive character of the classification of pattern varia- 
bles has far-reaching implications for the analysis of 
systems of moral standards . . . (p. 171). 

A pattern variable is a dichotomy one side of which 
must be chosen by an actor before the meaning of a 
situation is determinate for him, and thus before he can 
act with respect to that situation. We maintain that 
there are only five basic pattern variables . . . and 
that, in the sense that they are all of the pattern varia- 
bles which so derive, they constitute a system (p. 77, 
italics theirs). 
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The five dichotomous pattern variables can at 
least be identified here. They are: 


т. Affectivity—Affective neutrality (depending on 
whether or not cognitive-cathectic modes determine be- 
havior prior to evaluation), ч 

2. Universalism—Particularism (depending on whether 
cognitive or appreciative standards have primacy). 

3. Self-orientation—Collectivity-orientation ^ (depend- 
ing on the absence or presence of evaluation in terms of 
collective moral standards). 

4. Ascription—Achievement (depending on whether 
the actor perceives a social object in terms of qualities 
or performances). 

5. Specificity—Diffuseness (depending on whether or 
not the rights of a social object in relation to the subject 
are limited by explicit definition). 


In cross classification they generate 32 cells. This 
highly abstract schematization provides the basic 
framework for classifying need-dispositions of person- 
ality and role-expectations in social systems with re- 
spect to their value components, that is, with respect 
to the standards of selectivity that operate in the 
actor’s orientation. In the description of personality, 
diffuseness-specificity and neutrality-affectivity are 
given focal position, while universalism-particular- 
ism and ascription-achievement play the correspond- 
ing primary role in the analysis of social systems. 
The entire gamut of possibilities comes into play 
in the treatment of cultural systems of value orien- 
tation. 

The pattern variables and their permutations do 
not, of course, exhaust what Parsons and Shils 
haye to say about systems of society, personality, and 
culture. But they clearly consider this scheme to 
be their principal contribution. Since it purports 
to be based on an examination of the elements of 
behavior, social psychologists may well put it to 
some searching questions. For a start, here are mine: 


1. Are the pattern variables in fact an exhaustive list? 
Аз an analytical formulation, the set of variables may 
well embrace the logical possibilities of priority among 
the modes of orientation and types of social objects which 
Parsons and Shils have chosen to recognize 1n 
analysis of action, though it is possible that other theor- 
ists taking the same starting point might employ differ- 
ent principles of grouping and arrive at distinguishably 
different results. The real question hinges on the analy- 
sis of action from which they are derived. The list is 
just as fictional, just as arbitrary, as these assumed ele- 
ments of orientation and situation. To me, a high degree 
of arbitrariness seems to be involved in selecting te 
quality vs. performance and specificity vs. diffuseness dis- 
tinctions as the sole and fundamental ways of categon?” 
ing perceived social objects. Yet any of the many other 
possible ways of classifying them that seem equaly 
compatible with the rest of the "action frame of refer- 
ence" would generate a different list of pattern variables. 

2. Are the pattern variables appropriately regarded a 
dichotomous? Their cross classification to generate neat 
descriptive categories requires them to be so. Yet the 
assumption that they are not continua seems to me 
gratuitous, one that squares poorly with the worden] 
assumptions of psychologists and, for that matter, 1$ E 
adapted to existing techniques of empirical investigation, 

3. Do the systems of classification which they gencium 
“fit” the needs of personality, social, and cultural theory: 
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ication is not true or false; apart from matters 
ncy it is to be judged in terms of whether it 
distinctions that are important on other 
In the cross classification of need-dispositions 
g to the pattern variables (p. 250), one notes, 
instance at random, that affective neutrality com- 
ith particularism, diffuseness, and ascription 
‘disposition to esteem and want to be esteemed by 
ular object possessing specific qualities.” It is 
de clear why psychologists or others should con- 
themselves with such distinctions. The relevance 
ttern variables to Parson's analysis of social sys- 
jould be greater, as he had already made consid- 
theoretical use of them before arriving at their 
‘derivation. 
the pattern variables contribute to a satisfactory 
theory of social behavior? In themselves, they 
constitute a theory, since they make no assertion 
empirical fact. Unfortunately, the task Parsons 
ils have set themselves in their chapters does not 
‘the framing of testable propostions in terms of 
ther variables; one misses the stress on antece- 
quent relations that characterizes Sears’ paper. 
5 attention given to the problem of how the 
are to be given operational meaning. One can 
only wait and see whether they turn out to be 
in the program of theoretically oriented research 
h the reader is given to understand is under way. 
point is made by Sheldon in Chapter 2. 


© attempt to construct descriptive categories 
highly general applicability is obviously valua- 
t The danger of the present formulation lies in 
retension to finality and completeness, and the 
to which it carries conceptual elaboration in 
sence of data. 
the pattern variables are a major unifying 
in the chapters of Part 2, other contributions 
to me to have more value for social psychology. 
analysis of the conceptual status of personality, 
ire, and the social system in relation to one 
т, for example, is elegant and persuasive. 
2 sonalities and social systems, say Parsons 
in agreement with their collaborators, are 
systems of action, the first centering on the 
ition of any one actor, and the second on the 
re of relationships emerging in the interaction 
plurality of actors. The two are at the same 
eptual level; while their connection is intimate, 
] system is not a plurality of personalities” 
. Culture patterns, on the other hand, have 
nt status: culture, though “systematic,” is 
action system coordinate with the other two 
| The authors speak of systems of ideas ог 
expressive symbols, and value orientation, 
n" in this context referring to the meaning- 
herence among cultural elements abstracted 
‘concrete action systems. The cultural tradition 
to action systems either as an object of 
on or as an intrinsic aspect of orientation, 
tter in the important cases of internalization 
ty and institutionalization in the social 


is sorting out of concepts fails to find favor, 
of correspondence with a job analysis of 
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the activities of contemporary sociologists, person- 
ality psychologists, and cultural anthropologists will 
probably be to blame. Yet there is no reason to 
suppose that the distinctions essential tosan encom- 
passing framework should turn out to correspond. 
to academic boundaries that have grown up by 
happenstance. "Concrete systems of action," as the 
General Statement puts it (p. 7), "have psychologi- 
cal, social, and cultural aspects.” Distinguishable 
analytically, they are empirically inseparable, 

Two other points, among the many that could 
be mentioned, struck me as particularly relevant 
to social psychology. The treatment of the com- 
plementary nature of sanctions and role expecta- 
tions (pp. 15, 154) is incisive, and deserves the close 


attention of those who regard role as a central con- | 


cept of social psychology and a link between psy- 


chological and sociological theory. The chapter | 


on systems of value orientation, and, indeed, the . 
emphasis on problems of evaluation throughout . 


Part 2, raise important problems which psycholo- 
gists have been prone to neglect. It should also be 
added that the treatment of personality shows 
sophisticated familiarity with psychoanalytically 
inspired dynamic psychology. The “structural-func- 
tional" approach with which Parsons is identified as 
a sociologist has, of course, strong affinity with the 
familiar psychological orientation around problems 
of integration, adaptation, and adjustment. 
Turning now to Part 3, we can treat Tolman's. 
psychological model more expeditiously, since earlier 
versions of his views are familiar to psychologists, 
Tolman’s happy style comes as no small refresh- 
ment to the eye of the reader who has traversed 
the preceding abstract and difficult pages. His model 
consists in a classification of the independent and 
intervening variables that he regards as necessary 


for the prediction of behavior, his dependent varia- | 


ble, together with an indication of their presumed 
interrelations. His variables contrast, therefore, 
with those of Parsons and Shils in that their pos- 
tulated causal relevance is clear from the beginning, 
There are three classes of independent variables: 
the stimulus situation, conditions of drive arousal 
or satiation, and heredity, age, sex, drugs, endo- 
crines, etc., the last of which Tolman dismisses for 
his present purposes by relating it to capacity and 
temperamental traits as intervening variables, The 


other and principal intervening variables, in ap- . 


proximate causal sequence, are: need system, belief- 
value matrix, immediate behavior space, locomotion 
in behavior space, and restructured behavior space 
as a result of locomotions and learning mechanisms, 
He devotes ten pages to the problem of operation- 
ally defining the main attributes of these variables, 
The total schema can be grossly described as a 
quasi-Lewinian psychology anchored in principle 
to causal antecedents and behavioral consequents 
and freed of Lewin's topological baggage, though 
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Tolman’s unique conceptual diagrams, ће contri- 
bution of which to clarity of presentation is de- 
batable, could be said to replace the latter. The 
model servés to order relationships already obtained 
in behavior research and to suggest directions for 
further inquiry; it is not presented as a tight or 
developed theory from which propositions can be 
derived or predictions drawn. 

A model of just this degree of explicitness seems 
to me to be highly appropriate to the present state 
of psychological knowledge. I nevertheless found 
myself slightly disappointed in the results of its 
application to the psychodynamic mechanisms of 
identification, the self-ideal, repression, and sym- 
bolic substitution, and to perceptual accentuation. 
Avowedly a venture in -post hoc interpretation, 
Tolman’s treatment of these problems should not 
be criticized for being such. But the lack of more 
highly developed postulates regarding the causal 
connections assumed in his system left me with the 
feeling that little has been added to what is already 
known or hypothesized about these examples. They 
do serve, however, what was perhaps the only 
purpose intended: they demonstrate the relevance 
of Tolman’s classification of intervening variables 
to complex problems of personality and social psy- 
chology. It is no small contribution to legitimatize 
for the behavior theorist, as Tolman does in his 
final chapter, problems of value standards, social 
roles, and personality by translating them into the 


. terms of his general system. In his treatment of 


all of these, the concept of belief-value matrices 
plays a crucial part. 

ОЁ the assorted papers in Part 4, there is space 
for only the briefest comment on the two that ap- 
pear for the first time in this volume. Kluckhohn’s 
chapter is a sophisticated attempt to introduce 

. clarity into the current semantically confused dis- 
cussion of values. The definition on which he 
elaborates is: “A value is a conception, explicit or 
implicit, distinctive of an individual or characteris- 
tic of a group, of the desirable which influences the 
selection from available modes, means, and ends of 
action” (p. 395). i 

Like the somewhat different treatment of values 
earlier in the volume, this chapter should prove 
informative and stimulating to psychologists becom- 
ing interested in an important area which they have 
hitherto neglected. While it puts the reader in 
touch with a number of currents of thought relevant 
to value problems, it does not, I think, carry the 
systematization of the area very far for psychological 
purposes. 

Murray’s chapter is disappointing in that his title, 
“Toward a Classification of Interactions,” gives 
promise of developments that do not occur. After 
an initial statement that the social scientist’s “real 
entity” is a unit of interaction and that in repre- 
senting.such a unit “the object must be given the 
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same conceptual status as the subject” (p. 435), the 
chapter turns out to be an up-to-date and. forth- 
right statement of Murray's familiar system, in 
which the primary conceptual problem is the clas- 
sification of needs or tendencies. Interaction seems 
somehow to drop out of the picture, Murray does 
not seem to have been as deeply infected with the 
social relations virus as he would have the reader 
believe: how else can one account for his simply 
equating the concepts of role and function (the 
latter in the sense that respiration is a physiological 
function) in a section entitled “role behaviors’? 

Once these reservations are set aside, the chapter 
is a rewarding one, an eloquent and persuasive plea 
for a dynamic, humanistic psychology unencum- 
bered by rat-born models. Some developments in 
Murray’s thinking may be noted in passing. Intro- 
ducing the neologism proaction as contrasted with 
reaction, he suggests that such emitted behavior is 
not merely homeostatic and restorative of equilib- 
rium. Murray's formulations offer no convenient 
way out of the tension-reduction formula, but they 
place him among those who are giving genuine 
problematic status to the spontancous, constructive, 
creative aspects of behavior. At the end of the 
chapter, an outline is presented of a revision of his 
list of needs in terms of new lists of vectors and 
values, taken in cross classification with one another. 
The exposition is too brief to give much indication 
of the descriptive or theoretical utility of the scheme, 
which again leaves me with misgivings about the 
fruits of preoccupation with systems of classification 
and cross classification. But the restructuring 
brought about in the original list of needs by this 
bi-dimensional approach would seem to be prom- 
ising. 

The book, in sum, is one which many psycholo- 
gists will want to consult for its component parts. 
To read it from cover to cover, as few are likely 
to do at one set of sittings, is an arduous but edu- 
cational experience. It is, moreover, an experience 
that should contribute genuinely toward that !n- 
tegration of the ‘social sciences which is its aim. 
Not, to be sure, that it offers a single final frame- 
work which one has only to adopt; rather, tex 
poses the reader to serious thinking from a variety 
of perspectives on vital problems of interdisciplinary 
concern. 

M. Brewster SMITH 

New York City 
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According to the editors the goal of this book is 
“to afford a general survey of the field of projective 


es. ..." In the-opening chapter, there is 
ion by one of the editors (H.H.A.) that the 
projection has come to mean many things to 
people, but he sees the classical definition a la 
as a point of orientation for “most of the 
butors to this book.” That the editing of the 
К has erred on the side of liberality is suggested 
observation of H. A. Murray in the foreword: 
JÉ projection, according to Freud, I have seen in 
collection of papers, practically no evidence." 
“would likely have proved unhappily cramping 
stated purpose of the book if the editors had 
ted for inclusion only those techniques whose 
lents appeared to subscribe to a single concept 
lection. However, in view of the several 
of projection as applied to instruments for 
lity study and of the heterogeneity of the 
ngs and techniques subscribed to by the 
appearing in this volume, there is need for 
pter devoted to delineation of the various facets 
projection and concerned with a logical ordering 
multitude of procedures which have come to 
beled (or mislabeled) as “projective” tech- 
ss. There is such a chapter, by R. B. Cattell, 
one may be disturbed to find that it is the third 
ter of the book, that it follows rather than 
des an excellent discussion of validation prob- 
s (Chapter II by Jean Walker Macfarlane and 
id D. Tuddenham) and that the exposition of 
ign Principles in Projective Techniques" seems 
hat subservient to an account of the construc- 
reliability, and validity of some of Cattell's 
-and.pencil “dynaception tests.” Nevertheless, 
should be thanked for providing the only 
natic development of the psychology of pro- 
n in relation to the design of techniques in 
and the editors must be complimented for 
to fly in the face of prevailing cultural 
by including in a volume on projectives a 
that proposes to measure dynamisms with 
superficially appear to be those most unpopular 
ices, so-called “structured” tests. 
one would ordinarily expect to be the intro- 
ry chapter, Chapter One, presents only a fleet- 
reference to the definitional problem and then 
lops a theoretical discussion of personality 
LÀ This discussion is pertinent, of course, to 
ective techniques, as any account of personality 
opment would be. "However, the discussion 
general one and not clearly tied to the problems 
nted by projective theory and devices. In this 
Є it seems almost detached from the major con- 
tof the book and does not properly or adequately 
an introductory function. The lack of an 
tational chapter concerned with the definition 
ims, a statement of fundamental psychological 
ciples, and a general review of current status 
t well have been offset by a summary chapter 
uch a summary is also lacking. 
re positively, it may be said that the three 
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chapters which constitute Part I, those by Н. Н. 
Anderson, Macfarlane and Tuddenham, and Cattell, 
constitute a more thorough and more critical, albeit 
somewhat disjointed, introduction to the subject of 
projective techniques than has been provided in 
other surveys. 

There are four other parts to the volume, Part II, 
devoted to the Rorschach, includes an expository 
chapter by Beck and a review of experimental 
studies by Rabin. Part III includes chapters on 
other techniques including the Four-Picture Test, 
TAT, Word Association and Sentence Completion, 
Rosenzweig P-F Study, Bender-Gestalt, Draw-a- 
Human, Finger Painting, Graphology, Expressive 
Movement, and the Szondi. A single chapter re- 
views lesser known techniques such as Sargent's 
Paper-Pencil Projective Method, story telling and 
story completion methods, the H-T-P technique, the 
World Test, and the Tautophone Method. 

Part IV, General Intelligence Tests in Personality 
Appraisal, includes chapters on the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue and Stanford-Binet, the latter by one of the 
co-editors (G.L.A.). Finally, Part V is concerned 
with projective techniques as media for therapy 
and includes chapters on puppetry, play, and 
psychodrama. 

In a work involving, as this one does, a great 
range of materials and a number of writers, it is 
reasonable to expect considerable variability in the 
level of writing, the objectivity of attitude, and the 
thoroughness of coverage. Something of the un- 
evenness of scholarship is attested by the fact that 
of the three writers who trace the origin of “projec- 
tion” to Freud, the sources cited in each instance 
are different and bear the dates 1894, 1933, and 1938 
respectively! It is interesting that R. К. Holt in 
developing the rationale of the TAT does not con- 
cern himself with the origins of projection as a 
recognized dynamism but does draw parallels be- 
tween Freud’s analysis of the “alchemy” of dreams 
and the process of theme formation. 

Twenty-three of the twenty-four chapters have 
reference lists the average length of which is 30 
items. In view of the mountain of publications on 
projectives, this volume obviously was not intended, 
or at least will not serve adequately, as a reference 
work. For example, the chapter by Rabin, which 
is supposed to review validating and experimental 
studies with the Rorschach, cites only 37 references. 
Holt’s chapter on the Thematic Apperception Test 
carries but 43 references. Clearly there has been 
selection, and from the general tenor of these and 
similar chapters clearly the selection has been pro- 
projective. This is not entirely inappropriate in a 
book of this nature and one assumes that the limited 
citations given by the various authors are at least 
partly reflective of editorial limitations on space. 
Inasmuch as scholarly, exhaustive examination of 
all pertinent literature was prohibited by general 
space limitations and similar consideratiors, the 
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editors might have sought a degree of impartial 
reporting by selecting as their writers on the 
various devices individuals having no prominent 
identificatign with them and hence no likely pro- 
clivity for axe-grinding. This was not done, and 
most of the techniques are reported by workers hav- 
ing marked investments, e.g, Beck on the Ror- 
schach, van Lennep on the Four-Picture Test, 
Machover on the Draw-a-Human technique, May- 
man, Rapaport, and Schafer on the Wechsler, Wolff 
on graphology and Moreno on psychodrama. 
Again, this is not necessarily inappropriate or unde- 
sirable, but the professional reader or student should 
be aware of these selectivities so as not to assume 
that he is being served the "whole truth and nothing 
but the truth." 

On the other hand, this reviewer did not detect 
the general aura of extravagance which has char- 
acterized so much of the polemics of projectivists. 
There is very little evidence from any of the authors 
of an attitude of “This is the technique nonpareil.” 
One wonders if this sweet reasonableness results 
primarily from editorial policy which discouraged 
exhortation, or if it reflects the current attitudes 
of projectivists who may recognize the precarious 

status of projective devices which are most se- 
cure in terms of universality of popular use and 
most insecure in terms of convincing evidence 
of usefulness. In this regard, the general rationale 
argued for the “tests of expression” presented in this 
book gives them all of the inherent validity and 
all of the actual predictive usefulness of an assertion, 
“All men will die.” With respect to the possible 
influence of editorial reserve in setting the tone of 
the book, we know only that with but two excep- 
tions (Chapter т by Н. Н. Anderson on personality 
growth үе Capet 24 by D. М. Levy on hostility 
patterns) each chapter was "prepared specificall; 
for this book.” didnt A 7 

The goal of this book is to survey the field of 
projective techniques. It is, by title, an introduc- 
tion, The goal has been well achieved, and the 

+ title is accurate. The editors are to be compli- 
mented for their selection of the techniques’ which 
` аге represented, a selection process made difficult 
by the amoeba-like birth rate of projectives. The 
book will serve well for introductory survey courses. 
It is of limited value for practicum courses, inade- 
quate as a text for advanced graduate students, and 
does not provide a comprehensive reference work. 
It does a good job of what its editors intended it 
to do. It is hardly a criticism of the editors that 
they have not given us what is most sorely needed 
in this field at this time, namely, a thorough critique 
of the psychology of projection and an exhaustive 
analysis of the current scientific status of projective 
devices. 

WitriAM Scrorrerp 
University of Minnesota 
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ABNORMAL PsycHoLocy. By David B. Klein. New 
York: Holt, 1951. Pp. xvii+589. $4.75. 


Klein’s response to the urgings of E. S. Conklin's 
friends and publishers who are eager to serve the 
present generation of college students a generous, 
up-to-date helping of the latter's Principles of Ab- 
normal Psychology: (1935), has resulted in an 
inferior rehash of the usual fare currently being 
offered to students of abnormal psychology. The 
present product is more palatable than the earlier 
edition, but it lacks a great many of the original's 
basic ingredients. It adds, instead, many morsels 
of contemporary thinking which have been prepared 
more impressively by other textbook writers also 
interested in the student's diet of abnormal 
psychology. 

Except for two or three chapters, this book has 
been written independently of the carlier text, and 
represents a “radical shift in organization, emphasis 
and even in viewpoint with respect to some topics” 
(p. vi). While Conklin thought of abnormal 
psychology as a “basic science” (in both his 1927 
and 1935 volumes), Klein orients his treatment of 
the subject chiefly in the direction of those students 
who are planning to apply their knowledge in the 
clinical area. In the eclectic spirit of Conklin, he 
maintains in this text that the exposition of abnor- 
mal psychology “in terms of a single systematic 
viewpoint . . . could be done only at the cost of 
a dogmatic disregard of much that fails to square 
with the school selected” (p. 22). Nevertheless, he 
does rely heavily on the psychodynamic interpre- 
tation of abnormal behavior as contributed by 
Freudian and neo-Freudian viewpoints, thereby 
going beyond Conklin’s guarded acknowledgment 
of the possible value of these viewpoints. The focal 
points in Klein’s presentation are the “insecurity 
syndrome” and the adjustive maneuvers of the indi- 
vidual aroused by the need to keep self-esteem 
intact. 

As has been repeatedly brought out on previous pages, 
to a very large extent so-called “functional” disorders 
are products of conflicts involving the insecurity $y- 
drome. Over and over again such conflicts were seen 10 
be derivatives of the individual's quest for affection ап 
admiration, and all that comes to influence the self-regard- 
ing sentiment, In this sense the functional disturbances 
were seen to involve interpersonal difficulties, the under- 
standing of which called for more of a social science 
orientation than the physico-chemical approach of tradi- 
tional medicine (р, 425). 


By and large Klein’s exposition is lucid enough, 
and his examples and illustrations are frequently 
apt, imaginative, and chosen with his reader 1 
mind. He makes abundant use of section and sub- 
section headings, and demonstrates a flair for select- 
ing headings which sometimes border on the 
dramatic. In the nineteen chapters of the book, he 
seems to touch on practically all the material that 


it conceivably fall within the realm of abnormal 
logy, including three chapters (104 pages) on 
There are 28 figures, over half of which 
doubtless appeal to and capture the interest of 
average student. Finally, he includes “A Re- 
“Outline of Psychopathology” (Chapter 16) 
h, as he recommends, may be used both as an 
duction to and a summary of most of the 
al in the text. 

‘spite of these features, however, the book leaves 
h to be desired both as an exposition of the 
t matter of abnormal psychology and as an 
apt to furnish the budding clinical psychologist 


frequently important points are brought up 
h are left dangling, flimsily developed, or other- 
dissociated from the general direction that the 
se seems to be taking. Not infrequently side 
ipologies, and cautions are interspersed in the 
velopment of themes, tending to leave the reader 

with an awareness of the complexities and 
ons in the subject matter than with a feeling 
Most of the more or less salient points were 
nted. Not infrequently, in exercising the 
tandable prerogatives of authorship, Klein 
ys up or plays down topics in directions which 
uld appear to be contrary to the needs of the 
student, especially if he expects to major in 
Clinical area, These impressions might be clari- 
by brief references to several specific instances. 
hough he insists that “the hallmark of a neu- 
is the existence of anxiety” (p. 434) and “the 

tions of anxiety can become 50 widespread 
to make for mental illness” (p. 48), there is 
to be found a discussion of the meaning of 
› its behavioral characteristics, the conditions 
which it develops, or the manner in which 
5 lts in disordered behavior. Similarly, the 


8 are catalogued in about two pages (which, 
htally, are not in accord with the page refer- 
Given in the index), and are described in such 


2 to other sources. Chapter 3, which deals 
| "the self and its dynamisms" and which would 
to be important to his psychodynamic 
Mation, is rather disjointed and interspersed 
h forced, parenthetical issues. In ordering the 
ial of this chapter, his section headings read, 
E others, "dynamisms of blame-avoidance,” 
isms of blame-acceptance,” and “some 
€ dynamisms” (italics mine), but nowhere is 
any definitive discussion of repression as a 
Chapter 17, which presumably deals 
the current variations in psychoanalytic 
otherapy, seems to be more a descriptive sum- 
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mary of the history and current controversies in 
psychoanalytic theory than a successful effort to 
“abstract the seemingly tenable features of the rival 
schools of psychotherapy" (p. viii). — . 

In his discussion of clinical tests of impaired 
thinking, Klein dwells considerably on what he has 
christened the "Columbia test," and he suggests in 
a later chapter that it be employed, in conjunction 
with the Vigotsky and various sorting tests, to reveal 
“Jatent schizophrenia” (pp. 452-453). Actually this 
“test” was an ad hoc technique used by Rashkis, 
Cushman, and Landis in a study of the thinking 
process of only 36 subjects, including 8 schizo- 
phrenics and то paretics, and it does not enjoy a 
wide use among clinical psychologists, Moreover, 
ascertaining the diagnosis of latent schizophrenia 
by the use of such instruments is still considered 
risky. Hence, it would appear that the student 
might arrive at a distorted perspective of the types 
of tests used in clinical practice and the value of 
such tests in deciding diagnosis. 

In summary, it may be said of Klein, in Kipling’s 
words, “what 'e thought 'e might require 'e went 
an’ took.” The product of his endeavors, however, 
seems to be divested of originality in viewpoint, 
impressiveness in presentation, and inspiration in 
organization and integration of the compatible ele- 
ments of recent evidence and theorizing. In this 
reviewer's opinion, therefore, this book is not likely 
to replace or even challenge those books which 
currently enjoy important places in the classes of 
abnormal psychology. 

BERNARD SAPER 
Austin State Hospital ^ 


Am War AND EMorIoNAL Stress. By Irving L. 
Janis. McGraw-Hill, 1951. Pp. ix+280. $5.00. 


As a research consultant to the RAND Corpora- 
tion, under whose sponsorship this volume appears, 
Janis prepared a series of memoranda on the psy- 
chological effects of air war. On the basis of these 
reports, he wrote the present book which explores 
the implications of available findings for over-all 
military strategy, for civil defense, and for the poli- 
tical, social, and moral consequences of atomic war- 
fare. After surveying the implications of the data 
which have already been collected, Janis spells out 
the questions which these data leave unanswered 
and suggests, in considerable detail, a program of 
research which will supply us with the information 
needed to establish a sound civil defense policy. 

Janis begins with an evaluation of the emotional 
impact of the A-bomb and the aftereffects of 
atomic bombing, basing this study on the United 
States Strategic Bombing Survey of Japan, on John 
Hershey’s Hiroshima and on various eyewitness ac- 
counts of the Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombings. 
From this he proceeds to a more general study of 


с 
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the effects of air war, focusing mainly on the effects 
of bombing in England and Germany. Again, he 
relies to a great extent on the USSBS Germian re- 
port but, in this instance, he has at his disposal a 
considerabl} greater amount of supporting data in 
the form of reports of social scientists, psychiatrists, 
administrators, and reporters, Janis investigates the 
effect of air war on psychiatric disorders, on aggres- 
sion and morale, and the patterns of adaptive be- 
havior whereby the individual accommodates to air 
war. 

In his concluding section on civil defense, he dis- 
cusses topics ranging from the types of bomb 
shelters that should—or can—be constructed, the 
motivation of civil defense workers, optimum civil 
defense policy from the standpoint of civil morale 
in wartime, psychological selection of civil defense 
workers, education of the public for civil defense, 
including the proper timing of such an educational 
program. 

Obviously, the range and number of discrete 
problems covered in this book are so great that the 
conclusions and policy suggestions at which Janis 
arrives cannot be summarized within the scope of a 
review. This much can be said however—and this 
is what makes summarization so impossible—Janis’ 
conclusions, both substantive and policy, are char- 
acterized by a concreteness of thinking that under- 
cuts and often reverses many generalizations that 
have been accepted on the basis of fewer data or less 
rigorous analysis. On the policy side, for example, 
he suggests the dual dangers of inaugurating a 
civil defense policy when danger is too remote (in 
which case the public will fail to be aroused), or 
in a period of crisis (in which case there will be 
either a reaction of apathy—"it is too late to do 
anything"—or an emotional letdown with a feeling 

that the government has been crying "wolf" if the 
crisis passes over). “©. ‚ . the most favorable time 
for introducing a full-scale civil defense program 
and for demanding all-out public participation 
would be during a period when war does not ap- 
pear to be imminent but during which public at- 
tention is focused more and more upon the threat 
looming up on the distant horizon.” 

As an example of applied social psychology di- 
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rected to problems of national importance done — 


during peacetime, this book is important for a 
variety of reasons. It is my impression (despite 
Dr. Janis’ expressed hope to the contrary) that very 
little of importance to psychology as a discipline 
comes out of this book. The contribution is almost 
exclusively in the other direction. The only con- 
tributions which Janis has to make to the science of 
psychology are in pointing out those gaps in our 
systematic knowledge which make it impossible to 
answer certain questions of a practical nature. This 
is primarily an applied work, and as such it demon- 
strates that the psychologist has a good deal to 
contribute to practical problems of national policy, 
both by virtue of the theoretical and empirical 
propositions his science has accumulated, and as a 
result of his training in pursuing ruthlessly the 
implications of his data. 

Perhaps the most important single policy sug- 
gestion that comes from Janis’ work is one which 
he never makes, but which the reader cannot es- 
cape. It stems from the great danger of doing so- 
cial research under conditions which force one to 


skim off the cream of his conclusions without ap- . 


propriately digesting his data. The USSBS reports 
were excellent jobs considering the circumstances 
under which they were written, and the surveys on 
which they are based furnish a mountain of valu- 
able data. Some of the conclusions of these reports 
have been attacked previously and Janis, though he 
relies heavily on these studies, constantly pushes be- 
yond and challenges the USSBS conclusions, often 
on the basis of data in the reports themselves. It 
is not to the derogation of the writers of those re 
ports to say that under less pressure of time they 
might have come to different conclusions; nor is it 
to be expected that administrators will not, in the 
future, insist on hurry-up results in a time of crisis. 
These circumstances do suggest, however, the need 
for continuing peacetime research of the high cali- 
ber exhibited in this book on problems of national 
importance. If this is done, the forced-draft work 
of a crisis period can be related to, and checked 
against a body of better digested, more thoroughly 
thought-through findings. 


А. BAUER 
Harvard University. E 
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Wrerestinc differences often appear be- 
tween the immediate and the delayed 
effects of a communication designed to 
opinion change. Apart from the 
forgetting of the content of the com- 
ation, which would lead to a reduced 
I with time, certain motivational factors 
m to be at work. Observation of ordi- 
| life situations reveals two opposing phe- 
спа. On the one hand, an individual 
be exposed to a communication, and 
the communicator's point of view, but 
period of time he may revert to his 
attitude. On the other hand, an 
vidual may at first reject the communi- 
point of view, but after a period of 
Пе "come around” to the communicator's 
ition. This latter phenomenon has been 
bed as the sleeper effect by Hovland, 
aine, and Sheffield (4). 
recent experiment by Hovland and 
iss (5) suggests that the sleeper effect ma 
to the removal with time of a tend- 
to discount the material presented by 
intrustworthy source. These investigators 
ited identical communications to their 
ts (Ss), attributing them to “trust- 
hy” sources with half the Ss and to 
trustworthy” sources with the other half. 
found that there was initially a pro- 
d superiority in the amount of change 
by the trustworthy sources, but that 
the passage of time the difference tended 
ippear. Delayed measurements showed 


The experiment was carried out as part of a coordi- 
i research program on communication and attitude 
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a decrease with time in extent of agreement 
with trustworthy sources and an apparent 
increase in agreement with the untrustworthy 
sources, 

A more general formulation of this type of 
explanation would be to state that changes 
in opinion over time depend in part on the 
relationship between the stimuli in the com- 
munication situation and the stimuli that are 
present at later time periods (e.g, in the 
delayed measurement situation). If the com- 
munication situation contains factors which 
stimulate acceptance of the communication, 
and these factors disappear with time, we 
would expect a decrease in agreement at the 
time of delayed measurement. If, on the 
other hand, the communication situation con- 
tains factors which stimulate rejection, an 
increase in agreement at the time of the 
delayed measurement would be predicted. 
One important part of the stimulus pattern 
which may vary from the communication 
situation to the delayed measurement situ- 
ation is the communicator. A “positive” 
(trustworthy, prestigeful, or well-liked) com- 
municator would be expected to boost ini- 
tially the acceptance of the communication, 
and a “negative” (untrustworthy, low pres-’ 
tige, or disliked) communicator to lower it. 
The communicator constitutes a mediating > 
cue for acceptance or rejection. With the 
communicator absent at the time of delayed 
testing the increase in agreement produced 
initially by the “positive” communicator 
would be removed (resulting in a greater 
decrease in agreement over time than could 
be accounted for by the amount of forgetting 
of the content). Similarly, the removal of the 
“negative” communicator would remove a 
cue for rejection. In many cases the re- 
moval of the negative effects of rejection 
would more than offset the loss due to for- 
getting of the content, and thus produce a net 
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increase in agreement with the communica- 
tion (sleeper effect). 

This analysis would suggest that the sleeper 
effect with a negative communicator as well 
as the decreased agreement with a positive 
communicator would be reduced or elimi- 
nated if the communicator again became a 
cue for rejection or acceptance at the time of 
delayed measurement. This would be the 
case if the individual's association. between 
the content and the source is so close that 
being asked about the issue automatically 
reinstates the communicator as an internal- 
ized cue. It would also occur if the com- 
municator were experimentally reintroduced 
at the time of delayed testing. Such experi- 
mental “reinstatement” of the communicator 
would provide a test of the analysis presented 
above. This procedure is used in the present 
experiment. 

. In the Hovland and Weiss study the com- 
municator was varied at the time of the 
initial presentation, but the extent to which 
the communicator served as a cue at the time 
of delayed testing was not manipulated. The 
present experiment involves the experimental 
manipulation of the communicator as a cue, 
both at the time of the communication and 
at the time of delayed measurement. Identi- 
cal content is presented by positive, negative 
and neutral communicators. At the time of 
delayed measurement of opinion change, half 
of the Ss in each group are caused to recall 
the communicator before expressing their 
opinions while the other half express their 

opinions without réinstatement of the com- 
municator. This design makes it possible 

to separate the effects produced by the 
communicator from those produced by the 
content of the communication. The “rein- 
statement" and "nonreinstatement" groups 
are alike as far as content and memory for 
content are concerned, and differ only with 
respect to the reintroduction of the communi- 
cator as а cue. According to the formulation 
presented here, reinstatement of the com- 
municator should provide again cues for 
acceptance or rejection of the communica- 
tion, and thus produce at least to some extent 
the effects produced initially. It is predicted, 
therefore; that reinstatement of the NE 
communicator should increase the extent of 
belief at the delayed period, while reinstate- 
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ment of the negative communicator should - 


decrease the degree of agreement. 


PROCEDURE 
Design 


Opinion changes brought about by a communi- 
cation were studied at two time intervals: imme- 
diately after the communication, and again after a 
three-week delay. The difference between the 
delayed measurement and the immediate measure- 
ment provides a measure of change with time. 

Two experimental variables were introduced: one 
during the communication, and the other at the 
time of delayed measurement: х 

1. “Prestige” of the communicator, А communi- 
cation with identical content was delivered by three 
different communicators: a positive (trustworthy, 
welLinformed) communicator, a negative (untrust- 
worthy, poorly informed) communicator, and a neu- 
tral communicator. 

2. “Reinstatement” of the communicator. At the 
time of delayed measurement, the communicator 
was reinstated for half the Ss (ic. the communi- 
cator was reintroduced to Ss, but gave no com- 
munication), and for the other half was not 
reinstated. 

There are, thus, six experimental groups: 


Reinstated Not Reinstated 
Positive communicator Group A Group B 
(2 classes) (2 classes) 
Negative communicator Group C Group D 
(2 classes) (2 classes) 
Neutral communicator Group E Group F 
(т class) (т class) 


Subjects 


A total of 330 Ss participated in the experiment 
Two hundred and seventy-three of, these Ss were 
present at both experimental sessions and this was 
the number used for most of the analyses. The $$ 
were students in a summer high school in Brooklyn, 
New York, taking senior work in English. The 
majority of the Ss were "advance" students, 10» 
students with better than average scholastic records 
who were taking summer courses in order to 46° 
vance more quickly. Each experimental condition 
utilized either one or two classes, each of which con- 
tained an average of about 25 students. 


The Communication and the Attitude Chosen 


The communication dealt with the problem af 
the treatment of juvenile delinquents. On the basis 
of preliminary testing it was found that attitudes іл 
this area are highly inconsistent and conflictful. 
Depending on the formulation of the issue the sam? 
individual might endorse lenient treatment at ОЛ 
time, and harsh treatment at another. It was felt, 
therefore, that it would be possible to produce att 
tude changes in this area with exposure to ONY i 
single communication. It was also felt that these 
attitudes would be particularly sensitive to a 
ences in the “prestige” or “trustworthiness” ү; on 
communicator. Finally, this attitude dimensio 


because it was timely and aroused great 
| Фе high school population. 

h it was necessary to have an attitude 
ild be influenced by a single communi- 
was equally necessary to have a communi- 
hich would not influence everyone. This 
ed a middle-of-the-road position for the 
lunication, because all Ss—regardless of the 
of the communicator—would probably have 
‘such a position. The communicator took, 
р ап extreme, unqualified position in favor 
nt treatment of juvenile delinquents. He 
‘clear that he was unalterably opposed to 
schools or any form of punishment for 
‘delinquents, regardless of the presumable 
the community, the age of the delinquent, 
пепсу or seriousness of his delinquent acts. 
on. He opposed stricter discipline, and 
favor of treating the delinquent as a sick 
eeding care. 

е speak of positive attitude changes in 
Of this paper, we shall be referring to 
the direction of the communication, i.e., 
ed endorsement of lenient treatment and 
sed endorsement of harsh treatment. 


le Questionnaires 
y 


Major block of questions was derived from 
le developed by Wang and Thurstone (тт) to 
© attitude toward the treatment of criminals. 
festions were suitably modified to deal with 
€atment of juvenile delinquents and were 
‘with a five-point scale for each item, 
from “agree very strongly” to “disagree 
Tongly.” These were assigned weights from 
Strong agreement with the point of view 
ed by the communicator to o for strong 
ent. Immediately after the communi- 
20 items based on Form A of the Wang- 
* scale were presented, and three weeks 
20 items based on Form B were presented. 
items in each form covered the entire range 
des: from extreme punitiveness (e.g., 
Dhysical pain is the only way to make 
hear the law”), through moderate punitive- 
‚ "Failure to punish the juvenile delinquent 
| crime”), neutrality (eg, “Corrective 
аге just as necessary as punishment”), 
leniency (eg, “Petty offenders can be 
Without punishment"), to extreme leniency 
Bishment is never justified"). 
dditional multiple-choice items were used 
vere concerned with issues directly raised in 
nication. These items were presented 
ediately before the communication, imme- 
ards, and three weeks later. Their 
€ in the analysis is in establishing the 
ly of the groups before the communi- 
üce the Wang-Thurstone scale questions 
employed after the communication. 


ent was conducted during Ss’ regular 
With the teacher out of the room. 


Б, 
Се of events was as follows: 
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After setting up recorder equipment, the experi- 


menter introduced the experiment as Part of a series 


of studies dealing with educational radio programs, . 
He told Ss that he would play a tratiscription of - 


a radio program on juvenile delinquency, and that 
he would then be interested in finding out their 
reactions to the program and to the specific topic, 

The Ss were then asked to fill out the before- 
questionnaires, consisting of the eight multiple- 
choice items mentioned above. 

The Ss now listened to the “transcribed radio 
program.” Actually, this program’ was written and 
tape-recorded for the purposes of the experiment, 
but none of the Ss seemed to question its authen- 
ticity. The radio program involved the interview 
of a “guest,” conducted by a moderator, The pro- 
gram consisted of two parts, both of which were 
conducted on an interview basis: the introduction 


of the speaker, and the discussion of content, In _ 


order to vary the “prestige” of the communicator, 
three different versions of the introduction were 


used. Four classes heard the positive version, four - 


the negative, and two the neutral. 

Positive communicator, In this version, the guest 
was introduced as “Judge Howard Elson, presiding 
judge of the Juvenile Court of this city, author of 
several books on delinquency, and well known for 
his views on the integration of the delinquent into 
society.” In the course of the first part of the inter- 
view it became known that the Judge studied law 
at Columbia and later became interested in crim- 
inology. His visits to prisons convinced him that. 
many criminal careers really begin in childhood 
and he therefore focused his interest on juyenile 
delinquency. He ran for the position of city magis- 
trate, after being urged and endorsed by leading. 
citizens of all kinds, and was elected. Later he 
accepted an appointment to the Juvenile Court, 
since he was most interested in that, and has held 
this position for nine years. In general, he gave 
the impression of being a sincere, honest, and public- 
spirited individual, with a great deal of warmth 
and understanding for juvenile delinquents., 

Negative communicator. In this version, the 
guest was introduced as a “man on the street,” 
picked from the studio audience. He gave the 
impression of being an obnoxious, self-centered 
individual with a shady past and present. He 
showed disrespect for the law and the community. 
In the course of the interview it became known 
that he was a near-delinquent himself when he. was 
a youngster; he “got into many scrapes,” but his 


parents usually “fixed it up" so that nothing would | 


happen to him. But he seemed to show no appre- 
ciation for his parents’ help, to take the attitude that 
they owed it to him, and to be very resentful of his 
family’s “lecturing” and “picking” on him. He 


did not have the typical background of the delin- . | 


quent; his parents were well-to-do and gave hima _ 


good education. It also turned out that he was 
picked up on a charge of dope-peddling recently, 
and was out on bail, and expected to get away 
with it. When asked about his occupation, һе 
replied hesitatingly that he was in the importing 
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business, and admitted that they tried to tie him 
up with narcotics imports. In summary, it was 
made quite plain that his advocacy of lenient treat- 
ment was motivated by self-interest and disrespect 
for law. 

Neutral communicator. In this version, the guest 
was also introduced as a member of the studio 
audience, chosen at random to appear on the pro- 
gram. No information beyond this and his name 
was given. 

The second part of the radio program, the dis- 
cussion of the content, was identical in wording 
for the three experimental groups. Differences in 
voice and style of delivery were introduced in keep- 
ing with the personalities suggested by the intro- 
ductions. The interviews dealt with the treatment 
of juvenile delinquents, and revolved primarily 
around the discussion of a specific case. The guest 
took a position of extreme leniency, as was described 
earlier. This part of the program represents the 
communication, whose effects on attitude change 
are being studied, 

After the completion of the radio program, Ss 
were asked to fill out the immediate after-question- 
naires, consisting of the 20 items based on Form A 
of the Wang-Thurstone scale and the 8 multiple- 
choice questions used before the communication. 

The Ss were also asked to answer several multiple- 
choice questions about their “perception” of the 
communicator. The key questions were as follows: 

Would you say he [the guest speaker] is qualified to 
speak on the topic of juvenile delinquency? 

Was the guest's presentation fair or was it one-sided? 

Would you trust the guest's judgment? 


Session II 

Three weeks after session I, the delayed measure- 
ments of attitude change were obtained. The 
sequence of events was as follows: 

At the beginning of this session, the second experi- 
mental variable was introduced. For half of the Ss 
who had heard each communicator (i.e., two classes 
in the positive group, two in the negative, and one 
in the neutral) the communicator was reinstated. 
For the other half, he was not reinstated. 

Communicator reinstated. In these groups, the 
original experimenter conducted Session Il. He 
reminded Ss that they had heard a program on 
juvenile delinquency, and told them that he would 
like them to fill out another questionnaire on the 
subject. He said that he would like to play back 
рио а ро сааса ee 

о, to get “back into the swing.” He then 
played back the entire introduction of the radio 
program, but none of the communication proper. 

Communicator not reinstated. In these groups, 
the experimenter stayed away entirely, and the 
teacher conducted Session П. He was asked to 
make no mention of Session I or of any connection 
between the questionnaire he distributed and the 
radio program. The procedure was designed to 
minimize the extent to which the original stimuli 
were reinstated. 

The Ss then filled out the delayed after-question- 

naires, which included the 20 items based on 
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Form B of the Wang-Thurstone scale. The 8 
multiple-choice attitude questions mentioned earlier 
were administered for the third time. 

After completing the above, Ss were asked to fill 
out an open-ended questionnaire designed to meas- 
ure their memory for the communicator and their 
memory for the content of the communication. 
They were simply asked to write down what they 
remembered about the guest speaker on the pro- 
gram and what were the views that he expressed. 

" 


RzsurTS 
Perception of communicator by different 
groups. To test whether the experimental 
variations were effective in influencing the 
way the members of the audience regarded 


TABLE 1 


“PERCEPTION” OF THE COMMUNICATOR BY SUBJECTS 
IN THE THREE EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


Group N* Per CENT 


A, Per cent of Ss who considered the communicator as 
“highly qualified” to speak on the topic of juvenile 
delinquency. 


Positive communicator III 78 
Neutral communicator 60 33 
Negative communicator 
аре urs UM 
B. Per cent of Ss who thought the communicator's pres- 
entation was “completely fair" or “fair.” 


Positive communicator 110 73 
Neutral communicator 60 63 
Negative communicator 102 29 
MERE c 
C. Per cent of Ss who would trust the communicator’s 
judgment "completely" or "some." 


Positive communicator 105 87 
Neutral communicator 59 66 
Negative communicator 100 25 


*Total № for each group, not the number of Ss 
who gave a particular response. 


the communicators, several questions were 
introduced in the questionnaire given imme- 
diately after the communications. These 
dealt with the audience’s “perception” of the 
competence, fairness, and trustworthiness 0 
the communicator. Results concerning the 
audience’s evaluations of these three charac 
teristics for the three communicators are pre 
sented in Table r. It will be ovserved that 
for all three questions the positive communi- 
cator is most favorably regarded, the negativ 
least, and the neutral in between the other 
two. Differences between the positive af 


—— — 


8 а 


| 
| 


ve communicators are all significant at 
than the .oor level. 

jal equating of the groups. The eight 
concerning attitudes toward delin- 
which make up the before-ques- 
s enable one to test the initial 
mparability of the groups which were sub- 
ntly given different treatments. The 
Мз for each of the five alternative 
vers to each question ranged from o to 
-4 (for the answer most favorable to the 
mmunicators position). The mean total 
' for each of the groups is given in 
2. None of the groups show signifi- 


TABLE 2 
Тхатілт, COMPARABILITY or GROUPS 
for the six experimental groups on eight 


tude questions administered before intro- 
duction of experimental variables.) 


RxiNsrATED Мот REINSTATED 

M SEM. M SEM. 

е communicator 13.21 0.53 14.40 0.56 
communicator 14.76 0.82 14.96 0.91 

tive communicator 14.92 0.77 13.65 0.59 


üt deviation from each other (р'ѕ range 
m .10 to .90), so the groups may be re- 
as comparable before the introduction 
the differential treatment. 
Immediate effects of communication. Scale 
derived from the Wang-Thurstone 
scale were the principal bases for 
ating the effects of the communications. 
s expressed their extent of agreement 
| each item on a five-point rating scale. 
6 items which expressed either a favor- 
or unfavorable position with respect to 
liency were given scores from о to +4 
it favorable to the point of view advo- 
by the communicator). Average scale 
(sums for the 16 questions) for the pos- 
t-communicator, neutral-communicator, 
Negative-communicator groups are pre- 
d in Table 3. The average scale score im- 
diately after the communication is greatest 
the positive communicator and least for 
* negative. The difference is significant at 
than the .oor level of confidence. The 
nunication by the neutral communicator 
mediate in effectiveness. 
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A significant difference between the posi- 
tive-communicator and negative-communi- 
cator groups in the immediate effects of the 
communication was also obtained with the 
eight multiple-choice questions repeated from. 
the before-questionnaires. 

Check on intended effect of "reinstate- \ 
ment" procedure. The intent of the rein- 
statement procedure was to remind Ss of the 
communicator at the time of delayed testing. 
As a check on the effectiveness of this proce- 
dure, Ss were asked to write down, at the 
end of the second session, what they remem- 
bered about the communicator. From these 


TABLE 3 


IMMEDIATE EFFECTS OF COMMUNICATION ON OPINION 


(Mean scale scores for extent of agreement with 
each communicator immediately after 
the communication.) 


Grove N MEAN 
Positive communicator 97 46.70 
Neutral communicator 56 45.70 
Negative communicator 91 42.75 

SIGNIFICANCE Tusts 
Р 
F communicators 7.54 <.001 
2 Pos.-Neg. communicators 4.1 <.001 
t Pos—Neutr. communicators 0.79 E 
£ Neg.—Neutr. communicators 2.36 «.or 


responses, scores for "memory of source" 
were derived in the following manner: For 
each communicator, a list was made of all the. 
points that were mentioned about him in the 
introduction (e.g. for the positive communi- 
cator the list included his name, his occupa- 
tion, the fact that he started out as a lawyer, 
the fact that he had visited prisons, etc.). 
Then each 5 received a score corresponding 
to the number of items from the list that he 
mentioned in his response. The mean num- 
ber of items was compared within each group. 
for the reinstatement and nonreinstatement 
conditions (Table 4). 

For the positive-communicator and nega- 
tive-communicator groups the reinstatement 
procedure produced the intended effect of 
increasing Ss’ memory for the communicator. 
There was no improvement in memory for 
the neutral communicator. This might be 
expected in view of the sketchy background 
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TABLE 4 


Errect oF “REINSTATEMENT” ON MEMORY For SOURCE 


(Mean scores for each of the six experimental groups.) 


EFFECT OF 
Group REINSTATED ШОП REINETATED REINSTATEMENT Р 
Positive communicator 2.13 (N=52) 1.67 (N=45) +0.46 <.02* 
Negative communicator 3.95 (N—38) 2.59 (N=51) +1.36 <.001* 
Neutral communicator 0.56 (N=25) 0.77 (N=31) —0.21 .16 
* One-tail test. 
given concerning this communicator. In  positive-communicator and  negative-com- 


view of the absence of reinstatement effects 
for the neutral communicator, the effects of 
reinstatement on opinion change are pre- 
sented in the table below only for the positive- 
communicator and negative-communicator 

oups. 

Delayed effects of the communications as 
а function of “reinstatement.” Changes in 
opinion from immediately after the com- 
munication to three weeks later are presented 
in Table 5. Data are presented for reinstate- 
ment and nonreinstatement conditions for 
the positive-communicator and negative-com- 
municator groups. The results for the non- 
reinstatement conditions (column 1) are in 
the same direction as those of Hovland and 
Weiss: There is a statistically significant 
decrease with time in extent of agreement 
with the positive communicator (—322) and 
a small and not quite significant increase 
(sleeper effect) with the negative communi- 
cator (-+0.65). Under reinstatement condi- 
tions (column 2), the declines from imme- 
diately after the communication to three 
weeks later are approximately equal for the 


municator groups (—1.44 and —1.29 scale 
units respectively). 

The differences between the reinstatement 
and nonreinstatement conditions are pre- 
sented in the third column. In line with the 
initial hypothesis, the effect of reinstatement 
of the positive communicator is to increase 
agreement with the communication (Mays. = 
1.78, p—.04) and the effect of reinstatement 
of the negative communicator is to decrease 
agreement (May, =—1.94 p=.04)? Rein- 
statement of the neutral communicator had 
no significant effect; the probability value for 
the decrease in agreement was only .25. 


Discussion 


In the formulation being tested in the 
present experiment the assumption is made 
that the effects of communications are a joint 


?'The eight multiple-choice questions were apparently 
not sensitive enough to reflect the changes shown in the 
Wang-Thurstone items, since the differences between the 
reinstatement and nonreinstatement groups were not 
significant for these questions, The low sensitivity 
may be attributable to the fact that these questions 
were being repeated for the third time in the delayed 
after-questionnaire. 


TABLE 5 


« 
Erect oF “REINSTATEMENT” OF COMMUNICATOR ON OPINION 


(Change in mean scale scores from immediately after communication to three weeks later for “positive” and 
“negative” communicators.) 


I 


NONREINSTATEMENT 
CONDITIONS 


Group 


ene eel ЗОРИИ E UE ses | __  ——- 


Positive communicator 


ү : —3:22 
Negative communicator 


+0.65 


3 
2 
REINSTATEMENT  RerNsTATEMENT ” 
Сомргттомѕ (Diff. 2-1) 
TEM +1.78 «04 
—1.29 —1.94 -04 


Jun AAE E Eo co Ne SEM O сэ. _ шч 


* One-tail test. 
~ 


“content” factors and (b) 
nce” factors, here influenced by the 
of the communicator. The data of 
3 and 5 provide information’ with 
it is possible to subdivide hypotheti- 
the contribution of these two sets of 
From Table 3 it can be ascertained 
the initial difference in effect between 
ive and negative communicators was 
ately four scale points. This differ- 
covers the range extending from ex- 
“positive acceptance” to extreme “nega- 
ptance." It represents, thus, the total 
ution of acceptance factors imme- 
"after the communication. 
m Table 5 it can be seen that the differ- 
lelayed effects for the two communi- 
approaches zero under nonreinstate- 
nditions, since the initial four-point 
nce is almost exactly offset by the loss 
the positive communicator and the 
5 for the negative. Also it can be 
the effect of reinstatement is to 
almost completely the initial differ- 
tween the communications, since 
езе conditions each communication 
Бу approximately the same amount 
| for the positive communicator and 
for the negative). "The values for the 
under these conditions provide a good 
€ for the decrease attributable to for- 
the content. Another independent 
of this factor is found in the decline 
neutral communication, which was 
be about —т.5 scale points. 
the values suggested from the pre- 
alysis it is possible to present a hypo- 
Picture of the changes with time 
Kes into account both forgetting of 
ent and removal and reinstatement 
mmunicator (Fig. 1). Let C stand 
effect on belief produced by content 
one (without prestige effects). A 
Prestige source may then be de- 
having an effect of +P, and a 
Source an effect in the opposite 
of —P. Thus the combined effect 
and prestige will give C-+-P and 
spectively. The highest value, 
Used as a reference point in Fig. 1. 
ily given the value of 50. Accord- 
data presented in Table 3, the 
—P should be 3.95 scale points 


lower.than C+P. For the purposes of the 
present analysis the values of -+P and —P. 
Will be assumed to be equal and hence C is 
located half-way between the C+P and 
C—P values. Ideally this point should cor- | 
respond with the amount of change produced - 
by a neutral communicator, since presumably 
he achieves his effects only on the basis 
of the content of the arguments presented, 


50 РІ 
B 4oL +P. j 
" f 
we 
5 2 48 са. 
58 aL -r 
ub 
$ @ 
we 46 о 
ВЕ - y 
Е ee Reins 
a D » 
&45 hee 
44 
IMMEDIATE THREE WEEKS 
TIME INTERVAL 
Fic. т. EFFECTS or CONTENT AND PRESTIGE FACTORS 


on DEGREE oF BELIEF IMMEDIATELY AFTER 
THE COMMUNICATION, THREE WEEKS LATER - 
WITHOUT “REINSTATEMENT” OF THE 
CoMMUNICATOR, AND THREE WEEKS 
LATER WITH “REINSTATEMENT” 
OF THE COMMUNICATOR 


The values for C and C' (effects of content) are 
hypothetical. The values for C-+-P (immediate effects 
of the positive-prestige communicator) and C—P (imme- 
diate effects of the negative-prestige communicator) are _ 
based on Table 3. The values for C'--P' and C’—p’ 
(delayed effects of the positive-prestige and negative- 
prestige communicators, respectively, under nonreinstate- | 
ment conditions) are based on Table 5, column 1. The 
values for C’+Preins. and C’—Preins. (delayed effects 
of the positive-prestige and negative-prestige communi- 
cators, respectively, under reinstatement conditions) are 
based on Table 5, column 2. These values are all shown 
relative to C+P, which is given the arbitrary value 
of 5o. The values for +Preins. and —Preins. (effects | 
of reinstatement of the positive and negative communi- 
cators, respectively) are taken from Table 5, column 3. 


However, there is no assurance that in an - 
experimental study one can find an ideal | 
neutral, or that the effect of the positive com- __ 
municator is equal and opposite to that of the 
negative. In the present study, for example, 
the value for the neutral was closer to the 
positive communicator than to the negative. 
The changes of the values with the pas- 
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sage of time are obtained from Table 5. 
Primes (^) are used to designate the delayed 
values of the factors initially presented. Thus 
C’ is the value for the retention of content 
and +P’ and —P” the prestige effects re- 
tained after three weeks. The values for 
+P’ and —Р” are assumed to be equal and 
opposite, so С” is placed half-way between 
the two. 

The decline from С to C’ is attributable to 
forgetting of the content upon which the 
belief is presumed to be based. As in other 

- studies using meaningful material, only slight 
forgetting is obtained over the three-week 
interval. The loss of the prestige effects pro- 
duces a decrease in extent of agreement with 
the positive communicator (change from 
С-ЕР to C'--P^), but an increase in extent 
of agreement (sleeper effect) with the nega- 
tive communicator (the change from C—P 
to C'—P')3 

The effects of reinstatement are also indi- 
cated. ‘The difference between the hypo- 
thetical effect of content factors after a time 
interval (C’) and the values with reinstate- 
ment of the positive and negative communi- 
cators (C’--Proing, and C’—Proing, respec- 
tively) show the prestige effects when the 

communicator is reinstated, The magnitude 
of these effects was approximately equal to 
that obtained at the time of the initial 
communication. "The differences between 
C’+-Preins, and C'4-P^ (4-158), and between 
C’—Preing, and C’—P’ (—1.94) constitute a 
verification of the predicted effects of 
reinstatement. 

The following generalizations are sug- 
gested on the basis of the above analysis: 


_ 2 An analysis was made to determine whether indi- 
viduals within each group who remembered most details 
about the speaker continued to be influenced by the 
positive or negative character of the communicator to 
a greater extent than those who remembered less about 
him. No such tendency was found. In fact, within the 
negative-communicator group the individuals who re- 
membered the communicator best were more inclined 
to show a sleeper effect. Similar results were found 
Маш оп the basis of which they 
est the source is not a necessary 
condition for the sleeper effect: “The critical require- 
ment is a decreased tendency over time to reject the 
material presented by an untrustworthy source. This 
may or may not require that the source be forgotten” 
(p. 649). In other words, it appears that a loss of 
affective reaction towards the communicator may be 
critical with respect to the sleeper effect, and that 
retention of affective reactions may be independent of 
recall of the name and other characteristics of the source. 


c 


(а) A positive communicator increases the 
extent of acceptance and a negative decreases 
the extent of acceptance as compared to a 
neutral communicator. (5) There is а loss in 
memory for content with the passage of time. 
This loss is approximately equal for all three 
groups^ (c) When the communicator is not 
reinstated at the time of delayed measure- 
ment, there is also considerable loss in pres- 
tige effects? This results in decreased accept- 


4 This assumption may have to be modified later if it 
turns out that the retention of content is affected by the 
nature of the communicator. Only indirect data on this 
point are available in the present study. 

No objective test of information was included in the 
questionnaire, but there was an item asking for free 
recall of the content of the communication. The answers 
to this question were scored on the basis of number of 
points recalled from the communicator’s presentation. 
The main finding from an analysis of these results is 
that more of the factual material is recalled when pre- 
sented by a neutral communicator than when presented 
by either a positive or a negative communicator, and 
that more is recalled under nonreinstatement than rcin- 
statement conditions, 


Mean Number of Items Remembered from 


Communication 
Reinstated Not Reinstated 
M SEM. M SEM. 
Positive communicator 1.23 0.12 1.40 0.13 
Negative communicator 0.82 0.13 1.22 0,13 


Neutral communicator 1.72 0.26 1.71 0.18 


‘The differences between the neutral and the positive and 
the neutral and the negative communicators are both 
significant beyond the .o2 level (two-tail test). The 
adverse effect of reinstatement is significant for the 
negative communicator at less than the .05 level. A 
possible explanation for these results is that both postitive 
and negative communicators are responded to affectively 
and that affect adversely influences the amount learned 
and recalled... 

5 Both in the present study (under conditions of non- 
reinstatement) and in the Hovland and Weiss study (5), 
the effects of prestige seem to disappear entirely by the 
time of delayed measurement. This is in marked con- 
trast to the finding of Kulp (6) that there is no signifi- 
cant decline in the effects of a positive prestige suggestion 
in the course of an eight-week interval. One possible 
explanation for the greater permanency of prestige effects 
in the Kulp study is the method of introducing prestige: 
Subjects were asked to express agreement or disagreement 
with opinion items, using answer sheets which were 
marked with the responses of certain prestige groups. 
It may be that this direct association between the opinion 
items and the prestige led to a greater retention of 
prestige effects on subsequent responses to these items. 
The procedure followed by Kulp is similar to that used 
in most studies of prestige suggestion (see 2): Subjects 
are asked to express their opinions on various kinds of 
material; together with the material they arc judging; 
they are presented with the judgments made by certain 
prestige figures (1, 3, 7), or else the material is ascril 
to certain prestige figures (8, 9, 10). In the Hovland 
and Weiss study and in the present experiment the €X- 
pression of opinion by the prestige figure was confined 
to the communication and was not alluded to in the 
attitude questionnaire, 


‘the positive-communicator group and 
acceptance (sleeper effect) in the 
ive-communicator group. (d) Rein- 
ment of the positive communicator in- 
acceptance and reinstatement of the 
tive communicator decreases acceptance. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


"The effects of the communicator, as а cue 
acceptance, immediately following a com- 
cation and after a three-week delay 
investigated with “positive,” “negative,” 
“neutral” communicators. Identical 
munications dealing with the treatment 
enile delinquents were presented to 330 
high school students. The presenta- 
were transcribed with an introductory 
ion between the moderator and the 
speaker which served to establish the 
as “positive” (well informed and 
“negative” (poorly informed and 
or “neutral.” 
n questionnaires were administered 
the communication, immediately after- 
wards, and three weeks later. For half of the 
in each group the communicator cues were 
nstated at the time of the delayed (three- 
К) testing. Reinstatement was achieved 
Playing back the portion of the original 
с! п in which the speaker was intro- 
‘ore the opinion questionnaires were 
buted. 
The intended differences in the “percep- 
of the three communicators were 
ed, as indicated by pronounced and 
ically significant differences in the stu- 
appraisal of the competence, fairness, 
trustworthiness of the communicators. 
The initial effect of the communication 
the opinions of the Ss was greatest when 
nted by the “positive” communicator 
Teast when presented by the “negative.” 
“neutral” was in between the other two. 
Under “nonreinstatement” conditions 
was a decline over the three-week 
о in extent of agreement with the “posi- 
'© communicator and an increase with the 
tive,” as in the Hovland-Weiss (5) 
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4. The reinstatement procedure had the 
intended effect of improving Ss’ memory for 
the communicator in the case of the positive- 
communicator and negative-communicator 
groups. 

5. Reinstatement increased the extent of 
agreement with the "positive" communicator 
and decreased the agreement with the "nega- 


tive.” The magnitude of these effects was 


approximately equal to that obtained at the 
time of the initial communication. 

6. An analysis of the results is made in 
terms of the learning and retention of the 
content of the communication and the effects 
Of "positive" and "negative" prestige com- 
municators on the acceptance of the material 
communicated. 
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“PRIMARY” AND "SECONDARY" SUGGESTIBILITY ' 
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can be considered to be a general trait, 
more or less predictive of an individ- 


T= question of whether “suggestibility” 


ual’s behavior in a variety of situations, was. 


raised fairly carly in the course of experi- 
mentation in the field. While some early 


being very small 
igible pre- 


tion of the concept of ibility as an 
rer seep ene 
Despite the negative evidence of the work 


‚ onde iud ie pobili 
opm by e 


average of the six tests 
Манао. Напі 
ty, 
Press, Hand Release) еры 
this type of su; was +.50. The 
factor saturations of the individual tests 
ч fom dio Ayes dE 
Уу suggestibility accounting for 55 


per cent of the variance in performance. 
However, from examination of the data, the 
idea of a "secondary" suggestibility factor 
seems less tenable. The average intercorre- 
lation of the six tests (Picture Report, Inkblot 
Suggestion, Odor Suggestion, two types of 
P ive Weights Suggestion, Heat Illu- 
E purporting to measure this type of 
suggestibility was only +-.15. The factor 
saturations of the individual tests varied from 
б to 71, with the factor of "secondary" sug- 
gestibility accounting for only 20 per cent of 
the variance in performance. 

The ac study represents an attempt to 
verify the findings of Eysenck and Furneaux 
on a normal population with regard to this 
factorization of performance into two types 
of suggestibility. Of the nine tests employed 
in the present study, seven аге essentially 
equivalent to those utilized by Eysenck and 
Furneaux. The other two tests are similar 
in principle to certain tests in the Eysenck- 
Furneaux study, the substitution having been 

because of our unsatisfactory experi- 
ence with the original tests. 


Mzruop 


author ran all the experiments. A 

The tests (in the order in which they were given) 
were as follows: 

Picture Report (introduced as a “memory test”). 
Two Stanford-Binet pictures (Dutch home, river 
scene) were shown successively for 30 seconds each. 
The $ ig olla irs 12 “leading” quérions con- 
cerning details in each of the pictures. Four ques 
tions in each set of 12 made reference to supposed 
details which were not actually in the picture. 
Thus, there were cight "suggestive" questions in- 
cluded in the total of 24 ions, "Suggestibility 
score was the 


test being made in order to secure a wider 
range of scores and greater reliability, The 
e of reliability, using the split-half correla- 
ition coefficient corrected for coarseness of grouping 
full length of test, was found to be .75. 
blot Test (introduced as a comparison of 5 
ation with that of other people). Rorschach 
‘I, Il, III, and VIII were shown successively 
five interpretations offered by E for cach blot. 
Suggested interpretations were “populars” 
(2% norms) while the other two suggested 
tations were of a type that would be rarely 
nd of poor quality (ie, O-interpretations). 
Is, there were eight "suggestive" interpretations 
d in the total of 20 interpretations which 
offered, "Suggestibility" score was the num- 
“suggestions accepted by S in response to these 
“suggestive” interpretations. Thus, range of 
‘was о to 8. The test was patterned after the 
“ink-blot suggestion" test of Eysenck and 
aux, the modification into a four-inkblot test 
“made in order to secure a wider effective 
of scores and greater reliability. The estimate 
liability, using the split-half correlation cocffi- 
corrected for coarseness of grouping and full 
h of test, was found to be .60, 
Progressive Weights, Impersonal (introduced as 
discrimination test). “Неге are 12 blocks 
you. The blocks all differ in weight. You 
to compare block r with block 2, 2 with 3, 
4, and so on, and you are to say each time 
er the second block of each pair feels heavier, 
ter, or feels just the same as the first. In 
"that your vision may not interfere with the 
nt you will close your eyes.” The weights 
the boxes (which were identical in appearance) 
tre: Вох т, 20 gm.; Box 2, 40 gm.; Box 3, бо gm.; 
F4 Bo gm.; Boxes 5-12, 100 gm. The score was 
umber of weights called "heavier" minus the 
er of weights called "lighter" in the compari- 
X the roog. weights (Boxes 5-12). Thus, 
йде of scores was —7 to 7. 
gressive Weights, Personal. Performance on 
| test was scored by summing the number of 
‘the boxes of identical weight were called 
or "lighter," Thus, range of scores was 
The estimate of reliability, using the split- 
lation coefficient corrected for coarseness 
ouping and full length of test, was found to 


tion Suggestion (introduced as a. “sensi- 
test). The “Biothesiometer” (Bio-Medical 
iment Co.), an electrically activated vibrator 
ining thresholds for vibratory sensitivity, 
lied to the volar surface of 5з forearm, 
d values being established in terms of read- 
‘on the voltmeter which is part of the instru- 
| Four determinations of the threshold were 
by gradually increasing strength of the cur- 
til 5 indicated that he felt the vibration by 
Out the reading on the voltmeter. At this 
Without 55 knowledge, the vibrator was 
s ected by opening a knife switch which per- 

ted the current to flow directly through the volt- 


is 
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meter, Four more trials were then given. As the 
pointer approached S's previously established thresh- 
old, E would say, "Be on the lookout, you should 
feel it any time now.” If S failed to report a vibra- 
tory sensation during any "suggestive" trial E 
would indicate that there had better be a rest period. 
After the rest period, the trials were resumed. 
Score was the number of times $ reported a vibra- 
tory sensation in the four "suggestive" trials, 

range of scores was o to 4. The estimate of 

bility, using the split-half correlation coefficient 
corrected for coarseness of grouping and full length 
of test, was found to be .85. This test was substi- 
tuted for the “heat illusion" test of Eysenck and - 
Furneaux, л 

Body Sway. In order to insure constancy in 
stimulus conditions, the verbal suggestion that 
blindfolded 5 is falling forward was made throu, 

a phonograph recording of the voice of the junior - 
author of 2 min., 10 sec. duration, This was pre- 
ceded by a control period of observation which was 
also 2 min, ro sec. in duration. S's behavior was 
evaluated in two ways: (A) The maximum foi а 
or backward sway (whichever was larger), with no 
correction for sway in the control period. Сот 

falls were arbitrarily scored as 12 inches, 

possible range of scores was о to 12 inches, (В) The 
maximum amount of sway induced in both 

tions minus the maximum amount of sway induced 
in both directions in control period, Complete 
falls were arbitrarily scored as 12 inches and pos- 
sible range of scores was о to 12 inches. Method A 
is then a measure of positive or negative responsive- 
ness to suggestion, while Method B is a measure of 
total responsiveness, both positive and negative, 

Arm Movement (introduced as a motor steadi- 
ness test), The blindfolded $ rested his arm on a 
wooden board mounted on two wheels which ran 
with minimal friction along a strip of glass, He 
was instructed to try to keep his arm as steady as 
possible, and measurements of excursions of the 
arms during a control period of 1 min, 45 sec. 
were taken, Then, by means of a phonograph 
recording of the junior author's voice, the suj 
tion that 5 was pulling his arm was given a 
period of t min, 45 sec. Performance was 
in two ways: Method A, the maximum amount of 
“pulling” or “pushing” (whichever was larger) 
with no correction for movement during control | 
period; and Method B, the maximum amount of 
"pulling" and "pushing" minus amount of "pull- 
ing" and "pushing" in control period. 

Press and Release, Patterned after the tests of 
Eysenck and Furneaux, these tests measured the 
effect of verbal suggestion that the 5 is either grasp- —— 
ing more firmly, or is releasing his hold, on а 
rubber ball. Pressure was measured by connecting 
the ball through rubber tubing to a column of 
liquid. With S having been given the instruction 
to maintain the pressure of his grasp as constant as 
possible, a control period of observation (1 min., 
45 sec.) was followed by a period of equal length 
during which phonographically recorded w 
suggestions by the junior author were given that - 
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TABLE 1 
Means AND DISTRIBUTIONS oF SCORES ON THE SUGGESTIBILITY Tests 
— + 

Test MEAN 5р RANGE Type or DISTRIBUTION 
Body Sway (A) 1.7 1.22 67 J-shaped, positively skewed 
Arm Movement (A) 15 18 o-.8 Marked positive skewness 
Press (A) 10.2 4.15 2—2ї Unimodal, nearly symmetric 
Release (A) Р 20.5 8.57 3-39 Negative skewness 
Body Sway (B) 1.0 1.27 0-6.8 J-shaped, positively skewed 
Arm Movement (B) 52 +16 0-.7 Marked positive skewness 
Press (B) 3.6 3.24 0-17 Probably bimodal 
Release (B) 4.4 6.23 0-30 J-shaped, positively skewed 
Picture Report 4.8 1.95 1-8 Positively skewed 
Inkblot 2.4 1.64 0-8 J-shaped, positively skewed 
Progressive Weights, Impersonal 1.4 2.24 —3-7 Nearly symmetric 
Progressive Weights, Personal 5.2 1.34 27 Platykurtic 
Vibration 2.0 1.47 0-4 Rectangular 
Static Ataxia 1.2 «64 .5-3.9 Positively skewed 
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S is: ("Press") tightening his grasp of the ball, or 
("Release") releasing his grasp of the ball. Each 
test was scored in two ways: (A) the maximum 
amount of "press" or "release" (whichever was 
larger) with no correction for movements during 
the control period, and (B) the maximum amount 
of "press" and "release" minus amount of "press" 
and "release" during the control period. 

Static Ataxia was measured by the total amount 
(maximum forward plus maximum backward) of 
sway during the control period of 2 min., ro sec. 
which preceded the Body Sway suggestion test. 


RrsuLTS 

Distribution of Scores 

The means and distributions for the nine 
tests of suggestibility and for Static Ataxia 
are given in Table 1. Mean Body Sway in 
our Ss was 1.7 inches, which is far smaller 
than the mean sway (6.5 inches) of the neu- 
rotic Ss in the Eysenck-Furneaux study. 
However, Eysenck’s data (6, p. 184) on 120 
normal Ss indicate a mean sway of about т.т 
inches, which is comparable to the mean for 
normal Ss obtained in the present study. 
Moreover, Eysenck’s more extensive data on 
neurotic patients suggest that the group of 
60 patients in the Eysenck-Furneaux study 


were somewhat atypical even for neurotics. 
He found the mean sway of 900 neurotic 
males to be 4.18 inches. Further, Eysenck 
found that amount of body sway was directly 
related to the degree of neuroticism, with 
values ranging from a mean sway of 2.53 for 
the “slightly” neurotic to 5.55 inches for the 
“most severely” neurotic. Here it may be 
noted that the mean sway of even the “most 
severely” neurotic did not equal the mean 
sway of the бо Ss in the Eysenck-Furneaux 
study. 

Press and Release show good dispersions of 
scores, with distribution types similar to those 
of Eysenck and Furneaux. Our new test of 
Arm Movement was less successful, showing 
a very low mean and marked positive skew- 
ness in the distribution of scores. АП the 
tests of secondary suggestibility showed good 
dispersions of scores. 


"Primary" Suggestibility 

The tetrachoric intercorrelations of the four 
tests of "primary" suggestibility, as scored 
by Method A, are presented in Table 2. It 
is evident both from general inspection and 


TABLE 2 


TrTRAcHORIC COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN THE SCORES ON THE Four Tesrs or "PRIMARY" 
SucczsrPILITY As Scoren BY Метнор “A” T 
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Test Вору Sway 


Arm MOVEMENT 


ы ле as a ne ee 


Body Sway 
Arm Movement 
Press 


—.19 .20 —.05 
.20 —.18 
—.42 
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dings provide no evidence for the exist- 
of a factor of “primary” suggestibility. 
| Table 3 are presented the intercor- 
of the four tests of “primary” sug- 
ity, as scored by Method B (total 
veness in both directions minus total 
veness in both directions in the con- 
eriod). Again it is evident (average 
orrelation == —.02) that our observa- 
do not support the hypothesis of a 
y factor. 


lary" Suggestibility 

tetrachoric intercorrelations of the five 
of "secondary" suggestibility are pre- 
in Table 4. Again it is clear that there 
no indications (average intercorrelation 
- that а common factor can be ех- 
from the table of relationships. 


Ataxia 


obtained mean sway of 1.2 inches 
ds well with Eysenck’s (6, p. 276) find- 
for 120 normal Ss (mean sway about .8 
). There was no significant correla- 
7—.19) between static ataxia and body 
as measured by Method A, which con- 
ү» experience (б, р. 277) with 
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TABLE 3 
HORIC COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN SCORES ON THE Four Tests oF "Prax" 
Ѕоиссеѕтівплтү as Scorep sy МєЕтнор “B” а 
Вору Sway Arm MOVEMENT Press RELEASE 
—.25 —.13 зі 
—.07 —.13 
+13 
n the average intercorrelation (—.07) that Discussion 


The negative results of the present study 
are in general accord with the literature of 
the past two decades and warrant detailed 
discussion only in relation to the positive 
findings of the Eysenck-Furneaux study. As 
has been indicated, Eysenck and Furneaux 
present no impressive evidence for the exist- 
ence of a factor of “secondary” suggestibility. 
In a previous paper (5), Eysenck has reported 
that the reliabilities of these tests purporting” 
to measure “secondary” suggestibility are low, 
one of them (Progressive Weights, Imper- 
sonal) being found on one sample to be about 
ло. It is evident that a general factor of any 
significance can be derived from a group of 
tests with reliabilities “usually ranging be- 
tween .30 and .50” only if the intercorrelations 
are relatively high, i.e., approaching the relia- 
bilities of the tests themselves. The inference 
of Eysenck and Furneaux that ¿f the tests 
were more reliable, the “secondary” suggesti- 
bility factor might be shown to be more 
important can hardly be accepted in the 
absence of empirical demonstration. Nega- 
tive empirical evidence of a limited degree is 
provided by the failure in the present study 
to find a “secondary” suggestibility factor 
with tests, a number of which possessed 


“somewhat higher reliabilities than the cor- 


responding Eysenck-Furneaux tests. 


TABLE 4 
RACHORIC COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN SCORES ом THE Five Tests ОР “SECONDARY” 
SUGGESTIBILITY 
PICTURE WEIGHTS, WEIGHTS, 
REPORT nux ур пон PERSONAL IMPERSONAL 
-09 лї —.28 —.20 
.28 =. i: .24 
E —.14 
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TABLE 5 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SAMPLES IN EYSENCK-FURNEAUX AND BENTON-BANDURA STUDIES 


VARIABLE " EvsENCK-FURNEAUX BzeNTON-BANDURA 
Psychiatric status Psychoneurotic "Normal" (unselected) 
Sex 60 males 25 males, 25 females 


Age Not stated: probably higher Median, 20 yrs. 
median: and wider range Range, 18-29 yrs. 
i than in B-B study. 
+ Intelligence IQ, 90-110 Not exactly determined: 


probably all Ss had IQ's 
of 110 or higher. 


Turning to the question of a “primary” 
suggestibility factor, it is clear that our re- 
sults are in contradiction to those of Eysenck 
and Furneaux and that they confirm the 
findings of previous investigators who have 
reported that body sway shows little, if any, 
relationship to other measures of “ideom- 
otor” suggestibility. Possible reasons for this 
discrepancy in findings may be considered. 
First, the slight modifications and the substi- 
tutions which we made in the tests utilized 

:,may be responsible. A second factor which 
should be kept in mind is that our investi- 
gation was done in the frankly experimental 
milieu of a university psychological labora- 
tory while the Eysenck-Furneaux study was 
done in a clinical setting. The effect of this 
difference in milieu on strength and con- 
sistency of responsiveness to suggestion is an 
open question, but we are inclined to believe 
that the status of a medical patient in a hos- 
pital setting would favor both greater and 
More consistent responsiveness. Finally, 
there is the fact that the experimental samples 
differed in respect to several variables, which 
are listed in Table 5. 

It may be that one or more of these factors’ 
play a role in determining the degree of gen- 
erality of the trait of "primary" suggestibility. 
In any event, the available evidence indicates 


that the conclusions of Eysenck and Fur- 
neaux do not apply to a group of normal 
young adults of superior intelligence whose 
performances were investigated in a frankly 
experimental setting. 
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нем developing pictorial projective 
techniques it is of importance to 
know what kind of pictures elicit a 
amount of diagnostically valuable ma- 
Weisskopf (12, 13, 14) has conducted 
s of studies concerned with the follow- 
problem: What are the characteristics of 
s which induce subjects to produce a 
amount of projective material? The 
to this question would not only be of 
ractical value, but also represents a contri- 
to the theory of projection. 

‘is generally assumed that similarity be- 


Same sex and approximately of the same 
s the subject. Accordingly, psychologists 
“use projective techniques on subjects 
fith distinctive characteristics have attempted 
0 increase the amount of projection by con- 
g special picture series on which the 
figure shows the same distinctive 
istics as the subject. Thus, clinicians 
developed picture tests for children 
ng children rather than adults as pic- 
figures. 

wise, Thompson (9) has recently de- 
a TAT series with Negro figures, 
ecting to increase projection in this man- 
hen the test is administered to Negro 
With a similar expectation Bach- 
has published a special series of 
with crippled heroes for use with 
d subjects. Symonds’ test for adoles- 
its (8) and Непгуѕ (3) pictures for 
ho Indians should be mentioned here. 
and Martinez (5), when confronted 
e testing of nuns, devised a special 


A paper read at the annual meeting of the Mid- 
| Psychological Association, Chicago, April, 1951. 


FACIAL SIMILARITY BETWEEN SUBJECT AND CENTRAL FIGURE 
IN THE TAT AS AN INFLUENCE ON PROJECTION* 


EDITH WEISSKOPF-JOELSON AND LESTER MONEY, Jr. 
Purdue University 


picture series on which the pictorial figures . 
were nuns. 

Is the assumption that increasing the physi- 
cal similarity between the subject and the 
pictorial figures increases the amount of pro- 
jection a valid one? While the rationale for 
such an assumption is obvious, there are 
theoretical indications which might lead to | 
the opposite assumption, namely, to a de- 
crease of projection with increasing similarity, » 
Such an inverse relationship might, for ex- 
ample, be expected when projection in the 
psychoanalytic sense is at work, i.e., when an 


` individual projects his ego-alien tendencies | 


upon another person, or pictorial figure, in 
ordér to avoid the threatening awareness that 
these tendencies are a part of himself. Or, 
as Tomkins (10) would express it, increasing 
similarity may decrease “remoteness” and . 
thus counteract the projection of repressed 
material. 

The purpose of the present investigation is 
to contribute to the experimental testing of 
the assumption that physical RET be- 
tween subject and central pictorial figure 
affects the amount of projection. 

The idea on which this research is based 
was suggested by Van Lennep (тт). 


ProcepurE AND RESULTS 


The Ss were 20 male undergraduate college 
students. Ten students constituted the experimental \ 
group and ten students the control group. 

The material of the study consisted of modifi- 
cations of 9 TAT pictures, namely numbers 2, 3GF, 
4, 6BM, 7BM, 12BM, 13MF, 17BM, 18BM. These 
pictures were redrawn by an artist in such a way 
that the faces of the central figures were omitted 
and other slight modifications were introduced. 
Then the empty spaces left by the omitted faces 
were filled in by photographic reproductions of the 
Ss’ faces. These photographs were obtained from 
the Registrar's Office without the Ss’ knowledge. 
The photographs of Ss’ faces were not just attached 
to the pictures, but they became a part of the 
pictures. 
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Figure т shows such a modification of Picture 2 
of the TAT. As can be seen, the central figure in 
the foreground was changed from a woman to a 
man. Sinceyall Ss were males, the rationale for such 
a procedure is obvious. 

Figure 2 shows a modification of Picture 12BM. 
While some changes introduced by the artist, such 
as the changes in sex of the central figure in Fig. т, 
were intended by the Es, other changes are due to 
the artistic temperament of the copyist. But, as 
will be seen from the experimental design, an exact 
reproduction of the TAT is not required, as long 


second session. This was done to evaluate the effect 
of repetition. 

The amount of projection, or productivity, in each 
story was measured in two ways, first by word count 
and second by Transcendence Indices, a quantitative 
measure of projection developed by Weisskopf (12). 


The results show a significant drop in pro- 
ductivity in the experimental group from the 
first administration, when the neutral face 
was shown, to the second administration, 


Fic. т. A MODIFICATION oF PICTURE 2 


as the picture stimulus remains constant within the 
experimental procedure. 

One set of nine such pictures showing the S’s own 
face was made for each of the Ss in the experi- 
mental group. In addition, a control set of nine 
pictures was used showing a neutral face with no 
marked similarity to any of the Ss. 

-To Ss in the experimental group the 9 pictures 
of the control set, showing a neutral face, were 
administered in the first session, In the second 
session, two weeks later, Ss were told that their 
photographs, obtained from the registration office, 
had been used to develop a new set of pictures. 
Then the set of pictures showing his own face was 
administered to each S. 

To the control group of Ss the control set of pic- 
tures was administered in the first as well as in the 


X 


when the 5° face was shown. However, this 
drop is not significantly different from the 
drop from the first to the second administra- 
tion which occurred in the control group. 
Thus it appears to be caused by repetition 
rather than by variations in similarity. These 
results were obtained when Transcendence 
Indices and word count were used as meas- 
ures of projection. Thus, it could not be 
ascertained that the amount of projection 
elicited by pictures with S’s own face is sig- 
nificantly different from the amount of pro- 
jection elicited by pictures with neutral faces. 

Since the amount of projection is a rough 


a^ 


S's SIMILARITY To TAT FIGURE As AN INFLUENCE ON PROJECTION 


measure of diagnostic value, the results may 
indicate that, on the average, there is no sig- 
nificant difference between the diagnostic 
walue of the pictures with Ss’ faces and 
the pictures showing a neutral face. 


Both measures of projection used are quantitative 
and thus neglect possible qualitative differences in 
equal quantities of projection. Therefore, an addi- 
tional procedure was used to compare the diagnostic 
Value of the two picture series. The stories were 
assembled in pairs whereby each pair consisted of a 


хм, 
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control group from the first to the second ad- 
ministration. Thus, the drop appears to be 
due to the effect of repetition rather than 
to variations in facial similarity. These re- 
sults are in agreement with other findings. 
Lasaga’s (5) attempt to increase the projec- 
tion of nuns by using nuns for central figures 
in the TAT pictures proved unsuccessful. 
Although Lasaga did not use any quanti- 
tative measure of projection, his clinical im- 
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story told about a picture in the first session and 
the corresponding story told by the same S in the 
Second session. Two independent judges, experi- 
enced in TAT interpretation, Were requested to 
indicate which story in each pair was of higher 
diagnostic value. 


The stories on the neutral pictures were 
rated as diagnostically superior more fre- 
quently than the stories on the pictures with 
the Ss’ faces. However, a drop of the same 
degree in diagnostic value was observed in the 


pression indicates that productivity was not 
increased by preparing a special set of pictures 
showing nuns as central figures. 
Thompson’s (9) experience with the Negro 
TAT, however, points in the opposite direc- 
tion. Thompson found that Negroes are 
significantly more productive in his TAT 
series showing Negro figures than on the 
traditional TAT. However, there are no 
comparative data available on the produc- 
tivity of white Ss on the two sets of pic- 
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tures. Also, Thompson’s results а 
somewhat questionable in the light of recent 
research (4, 7). 

. A paper by Weisskopf (12) raises some 
question about Murray’s (6) hypothesis that 
male Ss project more on pictures with a male 
central figure than on pictures with a female 
figure and vice versa. No statistically sig- 
nificant difference was found for male Ss 
between the amount of projection on the 
pictures designated by Murray for males and 
the pictures designated for females. The 
same results were obtained for female Ss. 
Coleman’s (2) findings point in the same 
direction. 

Weisskopf and Dunlevy (14) administered 
modified TAT pictures with physically nor- 
mal, obese, and crippled central figures to 
physically normal, obese, and crippled Ss. 
They did not find that physical similarity 
had any significant effect on the amount of 
projection. 

Thus, experimental research does not 
ascertain any effect of similarity upon the 
quantitative amount of projection. It may be 
that two opposing effects tend to cancel each 
other when variations in similarity are intro- 
duced: increasing similarity may, on the 
one hand, enhance identification and thus 
increase projection, but on the other hand, 
decrease remoteness (10) and, thus, decrease 
projection. ( 

It might be worth while to study qualita- 
tive changes in projection as affected by vari- 
ations in similarity. Decreasing similarity 
can be.expected to result in increased rojec- 
tion of ego-alien trends (10). A qualitative 
analysis of the protocols of this study will 
contribute to the testing of this assumption. 


SUMMARY 


It was the purpose of this study to test the 
hypothesis that physical similarity between $ 
and the central pictorial figure affects the 
amount of projection. 

Modifications of TAT cards, in which the 
face of the central figure was replaced by a 
photographic reproduction of the $'s face, 
were administered to an experimental group 
of ten Ss. The amount of projection thus 
produced was compared with the amount of 
projection produced by pictures in which the 
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central figures had no resemblance to S. Pro- 
jection was measured by word counts and by 
Transcendence Indices. A control group of 
ten Ss was used to evaluate the effect of repe- 
tition. Moreoyer, two judges were asked to 
compare, with respect to diagnostic value, the 
stories elicited by the pictures with Ss’ faces 
with the stories elicited by the pictures show- 
ing faces with no similarity to the Ss. 

The increase in similarity between S and 
the central figure did not result in statistically 
significant changes either in the amount of 
projection elicited by the pictures or in the 
diagnostic value of the pictures. Thus, the 
hypothesis tested was not supported by the 
findings of this study. 
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been assumed that rigidity is a gen- 
eral factor related to the development of 
Ла] attitudes. Murphy has stated, “It 
mportance to note the very broad base 
ality, general rigidity, which serves 
primary source of all specific phe- 
а in the prejudice area" (4, p. ix). 
umption has been put to some em- 
study. 
most widely quoted research in this 
the work of Rokeach (тт, 12, 13, 14). 
ted in his original study, “The basic 
ption . . . is that one of the character- 
‘ethnocentric thinking (i.e., prejudice) 
dity or inflexibility of the thinking 
(12, p. 259). Rokeach found that 
s who were ethnocentric on the 
hia Ethnocentrism Scale were also 
ely to be rigid in their solution of a 
arithmetic problems. He concluded, 
ata clearly indicate that those high in 
ntrism are more concrete (i.e, rigid) 
‘mode of thought than those who are 
ethnocentrism” (12, р. 277). 
а more recent study (14), Rokeach 
that prejudiced individuals gave more 
definitions of political, economic, 
igious concepts while nonprejudiced 
uals gave more abstract definitions. 
Okeach’s work, however, has been criti- 
by Luchins (6, 7, 8) on the grounds 
arithmetical problems do not meas- 
ep-seated personality rigidity. Second, 
jected to Rokeach’s method of combin- 
‘persons who made low scores on the 
scale and defining the resulting 
25 nonprejudiced. Finally, Luchins 
that no general factor of intellectual 
has been unequivocally demonstrated 
sisted that this issue is crucial in limit- 
okeach’s conclusions. 
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Rokeach's research has received wide ac- 
ceptance despite these criticisms. Adorno 
et al. (т) used Rokeach's study as experi- 
mental evidence for their claim that rigidity | 
or concreteness of thinking is an integral part 
of the authoritarian, antidemocratic person- 
ality. Murphy (9) used Rokeach's study to 
document the position that rigidity is the 
underlying factor in attitude formation, par- 
ticularly ethnocentrism. 

Cowen and Thompson (3) have used the 
same type of arithmetical problems as 
Rokeach in order to differentiate rigid and 
nonrigid groups. They then compared these | 
groups on paper-and-pencil personality tests 
and on the Rorschach Psychodiagnostic. The 
two paper-and-pencil tests failed to differen- 
tiate the two groups with respect to adjust- 
ment, but the judges’ ratings based on the 
Rorschach records indicated a significantly 
poorer adjustment for the rigid group. 


PROBLEM 


On the basis of these and related studies, 
it has been widely assumed that rigidity, espe- 
cially intellectual or problem-solving rigidity, 
is a general factor related to social attitudes. 
The relationship of rigidity to social attitudes 
has been assumed despite the confusion sur- 
rounding the concept of rigidity and the 
paucity of adequate experimentation. The 
aim of the present investigation is to subject 
this widely assumed relationship between 
rigidity and social attitudes to somewhat 
more adequate experimental test. ; 

The present investigation is concerned with 
the problem-solving processes of individuals 
and the relationship of these processes to the 
strength and consistency of their social atti- 
tudes. This would assume a general factor 
of intellectual rigidity that must be experi- 
mentally demonstrated. Intellectual rigidity 
is defined operationally as the continuance of 
previously learned techniques of problem 
solving when these techniques no longer rep- 
resent the most efficient and most direct 
means of solving the problems. 
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The specific hypotheses are: 

т. Persons who are intellectually rigid will 
have more extreme social attitudes than per- 
sons who are nonrigid. 

2. Persons who are intellectually rigid have 
more stable social attitudes than persons who 
are nonrigid. This hypothesis assumes that 
the attitudes of rigid individuals change less 
as a function of experience than the attitudes 
of the nonrigid individuals, experience factors 
presumably being constant for both groups. 


METHOD 


The Measurement of Rigidity 


In order to test the generality of intellectual 
rigidity, several tests of intellectual rigidity were 
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problems (2-6) that served as the set-producing ^ 1 


series and could only be solved by a rather compli- 
cated method. The last five problems (7-11) con- 
stitute the critical series: "These critical problems 
are solvable both by the old complicated method 
and by a more simple, more direct method. Each 


S's rigidity score on Test 1 was the number of com- | 


plicated solutions to the critical problems. A time 
limit of two minutes for each problem was empiri- 
cally established, This time limit allowed virtually 
all Ss to complete each problem. 

The second test (Test 2) of rigidity used was the 
Shipley-Hartford Retreat Scale (15). The scale 
consists of a multiple-choice Vocabulary Test and a 
fill-in Abstractiéns Test which necessitates rapid 


- shifting from one type of problem to another (e.g., 


arithmetic, verbal analogies, etc.). The relationship 
between the two can be expressed in a ratio, or 
Conceptualization Quotient (CQ): Abstraction 
Score/Vocabulary Score. The Shipley-Hartford 


TABLE 1 


Detams or Ricipiry Test І 


PnosLEM No. 


39 4 

z 13 29 3 

2 30 40 3 

3 31 61 4 

n 14 59 10 

5 ат 327 3 

6 14 163 25 

7 23 49 3 

8 II 25 3 

9 17 40 6 

10 18 48 4 
тї 14 36 8 


selected that have been widely cited in the literature 
as tests of rigidity. 

The first test used (Test 1) was an adaptation of 
the Einstellung water-jar problems used by Luchins, 
Rokeach, and others. The complete series of prob- 
Jems used in Test т is contained in Table т. 

As can be seen from Table r, the first problem 
presented is an explanatory problem involving two 
jars, the purpose being to familiarize the subjects 
(Ss) with the type of problems to follow. The next 
problem (No. т) was a control critical problem solv- 
able both by the complicated and the difect tech- 
niques. This control problem was inserted at the 
beginning of the series of problems for two reasons: 
first, to demonstrate that when no problem-solving 
set has been established by training almost all Ss 
will solve such critical problems by the direct tech- 
nique? Second, by eliminating from further statisti- 
cal study the Ss who solve this control problem by 
the complicated method, or who fail completely to 
solve it, the Ss who are retained are to some extent 
equated in their initial problem.solving perform- 
ance. Thirty-four Ss were eliminated from the 

group by these criteria. 
Following Problem т was a series of threejar 


TYPE or PROBLEM 


get 3I Example problem 
get Io Control problem 
get 4 Training problem 
get 22 Training problem 
get 25 Training problem 
get 100 Training problem 
get 99 Training problem 
get 20 Critical problem 
get 8 Critical problem 
get т Critical problem 
get 22 Critical problem 
get 6 Critical problem 


Retreat Scale, therefore, yielded three scores: Ab- 
stractions Score (2A), Vocabulary Score (2V), and 
a Conceptualization Quotient (2CQ). 

The intellectually rigid individual should have 
greater difficulty on the Abstractions subtest, which 
requires rapid shifting of problem-solving set, than 
on the Vocabulary subtest, which does not require 
this kind of shifting. The assumption was that the 
rigid individual, who is less able to shift his prob- 
lem-solving technique from item to item, does more 
poorly on the Abstractions subtest and consequently 
has a lower CQ than the nonrigid individual. 

The usual time limit for administration is ten 
minutes for each part. But with intellectually 
superior Ss, so long a working time made the test 
too easy, and scores were concentrated at the upper 
end of the scale on both Vocabulary and Abstraction 
subtests. Therefore, a time limit of three minutes 
for each of the separate tests was established by pre- 
liminary experimentation as the time limit that gave 
the widest dispersion of CQ's. This change in time 
limits emphasized the speed factor and altered the 
usual meaning of the CQ. 

The third test of rigidity (Test 3) used was 
a series of anagrams adapted from Rees and 


‹: 


The Ss were presented with a mimeo- 
of 50 fiveletter anagrams. The com- 
of problems used in Test 3 is contained 
2. To establish the problem-solving set, 
ams were first presented which could only 
d one way, the set-producing way. The 
possible solution to the first 25 training ana- 
15 is to rearrange the letters from ABCDE to 


TABLE 2 


Deras or Riciwrry ТЕѕТ 2 


TRAINING CRITICAL 
ANAGRAMS No. ANAGRAMS 
ELUNC 26. HCTEA 
REPAP 27. REHAT 
ESHOU 28. STFOR 
KCBRI 29. ROTUT 
ETWRI 30. MRCHA 
SLCAL 31. LLSKI 
DEMIX 32. SMCAL 
EMGRI 33. DELAM 
DEBOR 34. GNTHI 

NEGIV 35. SCEPI 
PMCRA 36. TSWAI 
SDNEE 37- EPSCO 
SPSHI 38. PACHE 
LETOW 39. ETWRO 
HSFRE 40. DESEW 
KCCLO 41. DEFIL 
DETYP 42. WOTHR 
SECOM 43. SMHAR 
GNBRI 44. ETHAS 

' SLDOL 45- EOCAN 
SLBAL 46. RADEB 
SKBOO 47- STCOA 
NRLEA 48. SENAM 
EVDRO 49. HTBRO 
RACIG 50. ESCAU 


training anagrams were followed by a series 
critical anagrams solvable in the old, set way 
in other ways. The set solution to Anagram 26, 

of the critical anagrams, would be TEACH 
CHEAT represents an alternate solution. 
"solution of such critical anagrams by the old, 
y may be taken as another definition of intel- 

idity. The score is the per cent of critical 
s solved by the old set method; presumably, 


test was untimed. 


Measurement of Attitudes 


0 measure the extremity and stability of social 
es several of the Thurstone Attitude 
ere used. These instruments are psycho- 
ally scaled and so phrased that each statement: 
“should be as brief as possible so as not to fatigue 
bjects; 

hould be such that they can be indorsed or rejected 
dance with their agreement or disagreement 
attitude of the reader; 

ld be such that acceptance or rejection of the 
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, the higher the score the more rigid the Ss.- 
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statements does indicate something regarding the rcader's 
attitude about the issue in question; 

4. should not be double-barreled except possibly as 
examples of neutrality when better neutral statements 
do not seem to be readily available; ы 

5. there should be at least a fair majority of the 
statements on the attitude variable that is to be measured 
(тб, pp. 22-23). 


The S's score on any of the Thurstone scales was 
the median of the scale value of his indorsed 
(checked) statements. 

In order to survey a wide range of independent 
social attitudes, four of the Thurstone scales ? were 
selected for this study. They were: E 

Experimental Test 4, A&B, Attitudes toward the 
Bible (Scale 29, Forms A&B). 

Experimental Test 5, A&B, Attitudes toward Cen- 
sorship (Scale 28, Forms A&B). 

Experimental Test 6, A&B, Attitudes toward 
Patriotism (Scale 11, Forms A&B). 

Experimental Test 7, A&B, Attitudes toward the 
Law (Scale 27, Forms A&B). 


Subjects and Procedures 


The Ss were 150 undergraduate students in five 
different sections of general psychology at Hofstra 
College, Hempstead, New York. The age range was 
from 18 to 38 years with a mean of 23.7 and a 
standard deviation of 4.7 There were 120 males and 
30 females. Most earlier studies in this area have 
used similar educational and age restricted samples. 
The Ss were not volunteers as the experiment was 
presented in a regular class session. 

The Ss were told that they were to participate 
in an experiment but the specific nature of the 
experiment was not revealed. A code number was 
arbitrarily assigned to each S which allowed for 
anonymity while permitting identification of the 
various tests of a given S. 

The tests were administered in two sessions with 
an interval of two weeks separating the sessions. 
In the first session, Test r, the water-jar problems, 
was administered according to Rokeach's instruc- 
tions (11). Then Test 2, the Shipley-Hartford 
Scale, was administered. Finally one form of each 
of the four attitude scales was administered with 
three groups receiving Form A first and the other 
two receiving Form B first. In the second session 
the alternate forms of the attitude scales were 
administered and Test 3, the anagrams problems, 
was administered. 


Rzsurrs 


A complete intercorrelational matrix was 
computed and is presented in Table 3. 

'The obtained product-moment correlation 
coefficients from Table 3 were compared with 
correlation ratios or etas by means of the chi- 
square goodness of fit test. The differences 
between the correlation coefficients and the 

2 Permission for the reproduction of Thurstone Attitude 
Scales was granted by the University of Chicago Press. 
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ion ratios were not found to be sig- 
Шу different from zero. The results 
comparisons do not support a hy- 
5 of nonlinear relationships. 
statements may be made on the 
of the findings presented in Table 3: 
No significant interrelations were found 
ng the three tests of rigidity. (The aver- 
> was .09). The present findings cast 
doubt on the concept of a unitary trait 
ectual rigidity. This is notable since 
operations defining intellectual rigidity 
te have included performance on just 
instruments as used in the present study. 
An inspection of Table 3 reveals no con- 
acies in the interrelationships between 
ly of the three tests of rigidity and any of 
r four attitude scales. (The average r was 
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to mean that the aspect of rigidity measured 
by the CQ increases with Heg ii ; 

4. Since the older Ss were predominantly 
male, a significant negative correlation coeffi- 
cient was obtained between age and sex. — . 

5. The attitude scales were selected a priori. 
as measuring independent attitudes. The 
intercorrelations among the attitude-scale 
scores suggest that attitudes were relatively 
independent with the exception of Scales 6 
and 7, patriotism and law. 

The correlations of the differences between 
the attitude scale test-retest and the rigidity 
test scores (r(, jg) were used to test the 
assumed relationship between the stability of 
social attitudes and intellectual rigidity. 

As only one of the correlation coefficients 
presented in Table 4 is significantly different 


TABLE 4 
LATIONS BETWEEN ÅTTITUDE SCALE Txst-Reresr DrrrERENCES AND Ricomrry Test SCORES (rop) 


Test-Retest DIFFERENCES 


No. Test NAM; 
Ae 4A—4B 5А—5В 6A-B6 7A-7B 
(Bible) (Censorship) (Patriotism) (Law) 

ity Tests 

Water-Jar Problems —.05 —.04 +15 —.04 
S-H Abstractions —.14 ^01 —.05 —. 
S-H Vocabulary —.15 —.04 —.18 —.09 
S-H CQ —.06 ‚от —.13 +00 
Anagram Problems .22* —.о: —.05 12 


1). Had there been a relationship between 
ity and the extremity of social attitude, 
as should have been significantly differ- 
zero. No evidence supported the 
hypothesis concerning the extremity of 
"attitudes and intellectual rigidity. On 
asis of these findings, it would be diffi- 
t to continue to assume the all-encompass- 
lationship between intellectual rigidity 
Social attitudes. 
Age is related to high scores on the 
ley-Hartford Vocabulary subtest (2V) 
h can be used as a rough measure of 
ellectual functioning (5, 17). The older 
d to be somewhat brighter than the 
ger Ss. Age is also related to low CQ's. 
generally found that scores on tests like 
stractions subtest decrease with age 
reas Vocabulary scores do not. "There is 
little trace of this tendency even in this 


young group. It can be interpreted. 


from zero, Hypothesis 2 was not confirmed. 
No evidence was presented that intellectual 
rigidity is a necessary concomitant of stable 
social attitudes, i 

The 34 Ss that were eliminated from the 
group because they failed to meet the criteria 
on the critical control problems on Test 1, 
the waterjar problems (see above), were 
compared with the retained group. The 
mean scores of the eliminated group on 
other variables were not significantly differ- 
ent from the mean scores of the retained 
group. ‹ 

An attempt was made to differentiate a 
group that was rigid or nonrigid on all three , 
tests of rigidity. Scores in the upper 27 per 
cent of each distribution were regarded as 
rigid and in the lower 27 per cent as nonrigid 
on all three tests. The number in each cate- 
gory did not differ from what would be éx- 
pected on the basis of chance selection. These 
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two groups did not differ from each other or 
from the total group on any other variable. 


Р Discussion 


The most striking finding of the present 
investigation is the consistent lack of statisti- 
cally significant results congruent with the 
general hypothesis. The results require a 
re-examination of the general hypothesis con- 
cerning the relationship between intellectual 
rigidity and social attitudes. More particu- 
larly, the findings necessitate а re-examina- 
tion of the concept of a unitary trait of intel- 
lectual rigidity. 

To what extent is intellectual rigidity a 
general characteristic of normal personality 
structure? To what extent can intellectual 
rigidity be behaviorally demonstrated as a 
unitary trait? 

The review of the literature inevitably 
leads to the conclusion that no over-all or 
general trait of rigidity can be behaviorally 
demonstrated, and most efforts to measure 
such a variable have met with failure. There- 
fore, the present investigation has concerned 
itself not with general rigidity but with a 
more limited concept, intellectual or problem- 
solving rigidity. Intellectual rigidity has been 
suggested as a unitary trait by Cattell (2) on 
the basis of his factorial studies and has been 
assumed in the work of Rokeach (11) and 
others. 

The tests that were selected as measures 
of rigidity for this investigation have been 
widely used for this purpose. Test 1, the 
water-jar problems, is the instrument most 
usually used in this type of study. The Ship- 
ley-Hartford Retreat Scale (Test 2) is also 
widely cited as a measure of rigidity. The 
anagram problems (Test 3) were selected as 
they seemed a priori to involve processes 
rather similar to the water-jar problems. 
That is, both tests seem to involve the estab- 
lishment of a set by training and a measure- 
urement of the effectiveness of this set. 

If the three tests of rigidity were measuring 
the same or similar behavior, we should ex- 
pect the test scores on these three tests to be 
highly correlated. No significant interrela- 
tionships could be demonstrated, however, 
between the test scores. Even the correlation 
ratio, which allows for nonlinearity of rela- 
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tionships, yielded essentially negative results, 
From these data, it is extremely difficult to 
maintain a concept of intellectual rigidity as 
a unitary trait. 

'The results can be explained in several 
ways. First, we have assumed that the results 
of our rigidity tests are indications of some 
condition or some process within the individ- 
ual. This condition or process is of primary 
interest but it cannot be examined directly. 
In place of studying the process directly, we 
are forced to study the product, overt be- 
havior. Most studies of rigid behavior choose 
to regard the end result, overt behavior, as 
the product of a process termed process 
rigidity. 

Process rigidity is often explained as a con- 
crete-mindedness, an approach emphasized 
by Rokeach. It is asserted that Ss whose 
overt behavior is rigid, who are unable to 
shift, are mofé concrete-minded than those 
who are flexible. Are we to understand then, 
that the $ who abstracts from Test 1 or Test 3 
the general way of solving all the problems is 
concrete minded, while the S who approaches 
each problem individually (or specifically) is 
abstract minded? This approach, in certain 
instances, leads to a complete reversal of com- 
mon sense meanings by describing behavior 
in words contrary to their generally accepted 
meaning. It cannot be maintained that being 
abstract-minded guarantees that an S will 
change, ic, be nonrigid, when a change is 
indicated. In order to change in some situ- 
ations, a shift from abstract-minded guaran- 
tees that an $ will change, i.e, be nonrigid, 
when a change is necessary. In order to 
change in some situations, a shift from ab- 
stract to concrete-mindedness may be neces- 
sary. At the present time the relationship 
between concrete-mindedness and rigidity is 
not so clear cut, especially with normal Ss, as 
to permit substitution of one concept by the 
other. Explanations of process rigidity as 
concrete-mindedness do little to clarify the 
present results. 

Perhaps the error lies in ignoring the rela- 
tionships between process rigidity and other 
functional variables, These other variables 
relate to conditions that may be operative as 
additional stimulus variables in such testing 
situations. The tests were administered in а 


m situation by a member of the col- 
culty. Undoubtedly many of the atti- 
of Ss towards taking tests were involved 
s situation. We can assume that some 
motivated to do well despite the 
mises of anonymity. Some Ss may have 
$ d that the rigid solution was the solu- 
| preferred by the experimenter. Other 
ible explanations include: (a) assuming 
the purpose of the experiment was to 
if the 5 could discover the rule, (4) assum- 
speed was crucial and looking for a quick 
c to each problem, (c) assuming, 
the oral instructions, that in Test 1 
three jars had to be used, (d) being sus- 
ous of the experimenter and looking out 
a trick. These additional variables were 
controlled in the present investigation, 
have they been controlled in any previous 
stigations in this area. 
‘Ohne can question the use of the present 
$ as tests of rigidity, with the clinical im- 
on of nonadaptive behavior. Rigidity 
lefined as the persistence of problem- 
ing techniques when such techniques are 
nger efficient or economical. It is not 
that a shift to the direct method on the 
ical problems of the water-jar test repre- 
ts an increase in “efficiency or economy.” 
quite possible that an S could grasp the 
mula on the training problems and could 
ue to use it throughout the test in the 
of the most systematic and rapid 
g of the problems with which he is 
onted. This objection may be applied 
anagrams test as well; it is questionable 
а shift from the old, set solution to an 
nate solution represents any real gain. 
hy should the S want to change his prob- 
olving technique? The previous tech- 
jue was adequate; the directions in this 
dy and all similar studies were to find the 
ution, not find the most direct solution, or 
find more than one solution. The rigid 
nonrigid solutions were still correct. 
al Ss actually included both solutions 
1 were then designated as nonrigid. 
uch contemporary psychological theory 
ards the development of social attitudes as 
ogous to the development of intellectual 
The claim is that attitudes are 
d consistencies in social perception and 
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the process(es) involved in the development 
of all consistency should be the same or very 
similar. In other words, a social attitude is 
merely a kind of problem-solving sêt. 

The present results do not support this 
claim. No significant relationships have been _ 
found between various commonly used meas- 
ures of rigidity and the various measures of 
social attitudes. The present results fail to 
demonstrate a unitary trait of intellectual 
rigidity, and none of the three independent 
problem-solving rigidities is significantly re- 
lated to any of the measures of social attitude. 

While both social attitudes and intellectual 
rigidity may be defined in terms of consist- 
ency, this similarity in definitions should not 
be taken as proof of the similarity of proc- 
esses. In the same vein, the rigidity of the 
brain-damaged patient on the Goldstein- 
Scheerer tests, of the obsessive-compulsive on 
the Rorschach, of normal Ss on motor-per- 
severation tests, or on the present tests of 
intellectual rigidity may not be brought about 
by the same processes even though all are 
labeled rigidity. 

The present results are in direct contradic- 
tion to the conclusions of Rokeach (11, 12). 
While the present investigation is not essen- 
tially a critique or repetition of Rokeach’s 
work, the disparity between the present re- 
sults and Rokeach’s deserves consideration. 
First, he used only the water-jar problems, 
which he assumes are an indication of over- 
all rigidity. The present results demonstrate 
the doubtfulness of this assumption. Second, 
Rokeach studied only one attitude, ethno- 
centrism. ‘The present study utilized the 
measurement of four broad attitudes. Third, 
Rokeach used the California Ethnocentrism 
Scale, which measures attitudes from the 
neutral to the violently ethnocentric; as 
Luchins (6) pointed out, there is no provision 
for expressing anti-ethnocentric attitudes. 
The present study utilized the Thurstone 
attitude scales, which provide for a range of 
attitudes from strongly in favor through neu- 
tral to strongly opposed. Rokeach concluded, 
“The rigidity inherent in . . . (the) solution 
of social problems is not an isolated phe- 
nomenon but is rather an aspect of a general 
rigidity factor which manifests itself in solv- 
ing any problem, social or nonsocial in 
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nature” (12, p. 276). Certainly, this sweep- 
ing generalization about the nature and im- 
portance of a general rigidity factor does not 
seem justified by the present investigation. 
The implications of the present investiga- 
tion seem quite clear. It was not possible to 
demonstrate a unitary trait of intellectual 


rigidity, nor was it possible to demonstrate. 


any significant relationship between any 
single test of intellectual rigidity and any 
measure of the strength or stability of social 
attitudes as measured by test-retest differ- 
ences. The possible importance of field con- 
ditions and other psychological variables in 
the measurement of rigidity were discussed. 
On this basis, one begins to question the use- 
fulness for such a construct as rigidity as it 
is presently defined. The important point is 
that rigidity, as it has been usually measured, 
does not seem to be a useful intervening 
variable for clarification of the relationship 
of antecedent conditions and subsequent be- 
havior in normal individuals of college age 
and intelligence. The demonstration of the 
usefulness of the concept of rigidity in other 
populations will depend, of course, upon the 
results of further research. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The present study was designed to investi- 
gate the general hypothesis that persons who 
are intellectually rigid will have not only 
more consistent but also more extreme social 
attitudes than persons who are nonrigid. In 
view of the lack of agreement in contempo- 
rary psychology on a definition of rigidity, 
rigidity was operationally defined as the con- 
tinuance of previously learned techniques of 
problem solving when those techniques pre- 
sumably no longer represent the most efficient 
and direct means of solving the problem. 

The specific hypotheses were: 

т. Persons who are intellectually rigid will 
have more extreme social attitudes than non- 
rigid persons. 

2. Persons who are intellectually rigid will 
have more stable social attitudes than non- 
rigid persons. 

Rigidity was measured by three tests: (a) 

e Water-Jar Problems, (6) the Shipley- 
Hartford Retreat Scale (under reduced time 

limits), and (с) the Anagram Problems, 

Social attitudes were measured by four of 

чы 
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the Thurstone Attitude Scales: Bible, Censor- 
ship, Patriotism, and Law. Two scores were 
available for each S on the attitude scales: the 
extremity of the attitude and the test-retest 
differences on alternate forms of each scale. 

These measures were administered to 150 
college students enrolled in a course in gen- 
eral psychology. While the Ss were kept 
anonymous, the age and sex of each S were 
obtained. 

As no statistically significant relationships 
could be demonstrated among the three tests 
of rigidity, in terms. of product-moment co- 
efficients of correlation (which were not sig- 
nificantly different from correlation ratios), 
the concept of a unitary trait of intellectual 
rigidity was not confirmed. Furthermore, no 
significant intercorrelations could be demon- 
strated between intellectual rigidity, inde- 
pendently defined by each of the three tests 


of rigidity, and the extremity of the social | 


attitudes. No evidence was found to support 
the first hypothesis concerning the presumed 
relationships between the extremity of social 
attitudes and intellectual rigidity. 

In testing the second hypothesis, the corre- 
lation of the attitude scales test-retest differ- 
ences and the rigidity test scores (r(o—y)a) 
was used. As these correlations were not 
significantly different from zero, the second 
hypothesis was not confirmed. 

It was concluded that: (a) it is difficult to 
maintain a concept of rigidity, even intellec- 
tual rigidity, as a unitary psychological trait, 
and (b) intellectual rigidity, as it has been 
conceived, is not a necessary concomitant of 
extreme or stable social attitudes. 

After considering the various implications 
of these results, it was concluded that, at the 
present time, rigidity does not seem to be a 


-useful intervening variable in discussing the 


relationships between the antecedent condi- 
tions and the consequent behavior of normal 
individuals. While social attitudes and in- 
tellectual rigidity have both been defined 
in terms of behavioral consistency, this simi- 
larity in definitions should not be taken as 
proof of similarity in process. 
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SOCIOMETRIC STATUS AND INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENT BEFORE 
> AND AFTER PLAY THERAPY * 


F. N. COX 
New England University College, Armidale, New South Wales, Australia 


URING the past fifteen to twenty years 
D a major trend in social psychology has 


been the shift of emphasis from dis- 
crete analyses of individual behavior to sys- 
tematic studies of the properties of integrated 
social groups. This new research has clarified 
the relationship between personality and 
group memberships to such an extent that it is 
now possible to measure adjustment in terms 
of inter- as well as intra-individual criteria. 
A particularly useful technique in this field 
is Moreno’s sociometric questionnaire; not 
only does it yield reliable and valid results, 
but it also permits precise, quantitative esti- 
mates to be made of group acceptance (cf. 3, 
5). Further, the present writer, in an investi- 
gation into the nature of interpersonal rela- 
tionships at an Australian orphanage (2), 
found that sociometric status is a relatively 
sensitive index of changes in individual 
adjustment before and after play therapy. 
‚ Consequently, the procedure and results are 
presented here in the hope they will stimulate 
further research in this field. 


METHOD 
Adjustment Measures 


Initially, four independent measures were derived 
from: (a) stories in response to six ТАТ cards;? 
(b) sociometric choices; (с) a social adjustment 
questionnaire; and (d) interview data obtained 
from the adults who are responsible for the care of 
the orphans. Each measure was expressed originally 
in the form of a five-point rating scale, ranging 
from 1 for “bad” adjustment, to 5 for “good” 
adjustment. They were then summated to produce 
a composite, over-all “score” for each child—each 
measure being given equal weight. These “scores” 

‚ were transformed into a final, five-point rating scale 
(rectangular distribution), and each of the original 
measures was correlated with it. The coefficients 
are shown in Table 1.3 On the basis of these results 


1 This study formed part of a project which the writer 
presented the University of Melbourne, Australia, in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Master of Arts. 

2 The TAT cards were: 1, 4, 5, 6BM, 7BM, and 18GF. 

8 The sample comprised 52 children, aged between five 
and thirteen years. The coefficients quoted are tetrachoric 
META they were computed in the method described 
in (4). 


it was assumed that the TAT and sociometric rat- 
ings were reasonably accurate indicators of these 
children's adjustment, and they constituted the 
before and after play therapy measures. 


Selection of Therapy Group 


Next, two groups of nine children each were 
matched individually for age, sex, residential place- 
ment, adjustment (as measured by the composite 
ratings), TAT, and sociometric measures. Further, 
both groups were chosen so that they would be a 
representative sample from the orphanage popula- 
tion: their selection was controlled for age, sex, 
residential placement, and adjustment. Conse- 
quently, it was assumed that results obtained from 
this group could be related to hypotheses made 
about the whole institution. 


TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ORIGINAL AND COMPOSITE 
Ratincs 
CATEGORY COEFFICIENT 
TAT and Composite Ratings .8o 
Sociometric Choices and Composite Ratings .76 
Adjustment Questionnaire and Composite 
Ratings Y 42 
Adults’ Perceptions and Composite Ratings +34 


These hypotheses were based upon an analysis of 
the social structure of the orphanage. Briefly, the 
major finding was that the children belonged to one 
of three groups—groups whose roles, role behaviors, 
and role perceptions differed markedly from one 
another. Hence, it was hypothesized that play 
therapy would have differential effects on their 
adjustment: namely, that the youngest group, whose 
role was the “baby of the family,” would benefit 
from such treatment, but that their improvement 
would be maintained for only as long as they 
received personal affection and attention. Secondly, 
that the middle group, who lacked definite status, 
would be unlikely to benefit from play therapy, 
unless it was accompanied by other changes in the 


.social-psychological conditions under which they 


lived. Finally, it was assumed that the eldest group, 
who had the “elder sibling” role and relatively more 
stability than the others in their interpersonal rela- 
tion ships outside the institution, would be able to 
relate their therapeutic experiences to their everyday 
behavior, and so derive more permanent benefit 
from this treatment. The following "natural experi- 
ment” was undertaken to test the validity of these 
hypotheses. 
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\ . 
TABLE 2 
EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN IN TIME-SEQUENCE FORM 
=== 
WEEK І WEEKS 2-11 WEEK 12 WEEKs 13-26 WEEK 27 
ntal First adjustment Play therapy Second adjustment Rest Third adjustment 
Measures Rest Measures Rest Measures 
ental Design age groups® were considered separately, it 


rocedure adopted can be represented sche- 
ly, as shown in Table 2. The basic aim of 
ay therapy was to alter certain relevant aspects 
vironment so that the individual would be 
by absorption of such “environmental influ- 
t was anticipated that this would affect Ais 
ion of the world and that, consequently, a 
ly reinforcing process would result. For such 
therapy to be successful, it seems that several 
ions must be met: (а) the situation in which 
atment takes place must be conducive to 
;› (b) the aspects of the environment to be 
ted should involve the individual's every- 
relationships; (c) further, they should be 
h a nature as to affect all regions of his per- 
; and (4) given these conditions, it is 
al for the individual to perceive changes in 
terpersonal relationships if the effects are to 
- It can be seen that these principles are 
to those advocated by Axline (1), and the 
techniques the writer used were based upon 
"Work. The efficacy of the therapy can be 

ed by analyzing the resülts obtained. 


Resuts i 
e and After Measures: Weeks 1 and 12 


e over-all results are shown in Table 3. 
the method of computing direct proba- 
(6),* the differences between the Ex- 
ental and Control groups are signifi- 
for both measures? When the respective 
ATs, J. A method of computing direct probabili- 
к notes, Australian Council of Educa- 
КЫШТ, x 


951. 
the TAT the over-all result was: .o5>p>.01; 
"the sociometric measure: р<.01. 


was found that: 

1. Neither measure showed a significant 
difference for the middle group (p>.05). 

2. The TAT recorded a significant change 
in the youngest children’s adjustment (.05> 
p>.or), but the sociometric ratings did not 
(p>.05). Since the data collected during the 
treatment also indicated a response to indi- 
vidual attention in a particular situation 
rather than a change in everyday social rela- 
tionships, this finding appears to be congru- 
ent with the hypotheses, 

3. Only the sociometric measure revealed 
a significant change in the eldest group’s 
adjustment (.05>p>.01). This also was 
consistent with the hypotheses, since inter- 
rather than intrapersonal changes were pre- 
dicted for these children. Evidence obtained 
during the therapy supported this finding, 
too. However, the final adjustment measures 
provide the most impressive illustration of 
the sensitivity of sociometric status as an 
index of behavioral change. 


Before and After Measures: Weeks 1 and 27 ` 


For the over-all results, see Table 4. The 
difference between the groups is significant 
for both measures (.05>p>.01), but when 
the three groups were considered separately, 
the results were: (a) that meither measure 


6 There were three children from each age group in 
the Therapy sample of nine. 


TABLE 3 
BEFORE AND Arrer ADJUSTMENT INDICES FOR THE Whore THERAPY GROUP 
(Weeks 1 and 12) 
LOWER OR HIGHER Lower ОА SAME HIGHER 
Same TAT TAT SocioMETRIC SocioMETRIC 
4 5 3 6 
9 o 9 D 
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TABLE 4 
BEFORE AND AFTER ADJUSTMENT INDICES FOR THE WHOLE THERAPY GROUP 
° (Weeks 1 and 27) 
G LOWER OR HIGHER Lower oR SAME HIGHER 
xd Same TAT TAT SOCIOMETRIC SOCIOMETRIC 
Experimental 5 4 5 4 
Control 9 o 9 о 


showed а significant difference for the young- 
est and middle groups (p>.05); and (b) 
only the sociometric index recorded one for 
the eldest children (.05>p>.01). Clearly, 
these findings are consistent with, although 
by themselves do not necessarily confirm, the 
hypotheses. 


SUMMARY 


Recent research in social psychology has 
made it possible to conceptualize the relation- 
ship between personality and group member- 
ships in a systematic fashion, Concurrently, 
it has provided investigators with a technique 
for obtaining objective, quantitative estimates 
of this relationship; for example, the findings 
French (3) has reported in his Service Selec- 
tion Program Study, where sociometric status 
was his basic measure of adjustment. The 
present writer, in an investigation into the 
nature of interpersonal relationships at an 
Australian orphanage, has confirmed and 
extended French’s work, obtaining results 
; Which can be summarized as follows: 

1. Sociometric status was shown to be an 
effective index of adjustment for a group of 
52 orphans, aged between five and thirteen 
years. More generally, if it is assumed that 
Projective tests, situational questionnaires, 
and interviews yield reasonably valid data in 
the field of personality assessment, then this 
study certainly indicated that Moreno’s tech- 


nique is at least their equal in such measure- 
ments, as the correlation coefficients presented 
in Table 1 demonstrate. 


2. Perhaps even more significantly, the 
findings summarized in Tables 3 and 4 sup- 
port the thesis that sociometric status is a sen- 
sitive and valid index of behavioral change. 


3. This evidence does not imply that socio- 
metric status is superior to other adjustment 
measures. On the contrary, the TAT seemed 
to be useful in recording personality changes 
of a different kind. 


4. If confirmed, these results suggest that 
sociometric status may become a powerful 
analytical device in the assessment of person- 
ality, and be of considerable value to educa- 
tional and clinical psychologists. 
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jSYcHoLocrcaL studies of Puerto Ricans 
ave been relatively few, probably be- 
cause of the bilingualism which compli- 
the testing of such a group both in 

Rico and elsewhere. Three studies on 
о Rican children in New York City (т, 
) suggest that on language tests, whether 
istered in English or in Spanish, the 
to Ricans are markedly deficient! Such 
ciency extends to any test involving 
ge, even when the items are themselves 
al but require fairly extensive oral 
tions (т). The inferiority appears to 
pronounced, however, on nonlanguage 
ormance tests. In fact, one study on 


en to equal the American norms on 
uch tests (7). In an investigation con- 
in Puerto Rico with the Pintner Non- 
Mental Ability Test, the Puerto 
children excelled the American norms 
des three to five, but fell below these 
in grades six to eight (14). 
ts administered to various ethnic groups 
aii (15, 17) showed the Puerto Rican 
n to rank lower than any of the other 
in both language and nonlanguage 
One of the investigators calls attention 
disproportionately large number of 
Scores obtained by the Puerto Rican 
еп, which suggests “that the majority of 
group were artificially blocked at the 
g of the tests through failure to 
tand what was required” (17, p. 66). 
ence is also made to the “good natured 
һу that this group displayed toward 
ing directions” (17, p. 66), an atti- 
which was likewise observed in the 
E York City Puerto Rican school 
1). 
en considered in the light of certain 
onal and other cultural factors in the 
nent of the Puerto Rican, the psycho- 


a more detailed report of these and other psycho- 
on Puerto Ricans, cf. (1).- 


ade children found the Puerto Rican . 


IGUAGE DEVELOPMENT AND NONVERBAL IQ OF PUERTO 
RICAN PRESCHOOL CHILDREN IN NEW YORK CITY 


ANNE ANASTASI AND CRUZ pzJESUS 
Fordham University 


logical test results obtained with Puerto Rican 
children suggest certain hypotheses regarding 
their intellectual development. The first of © 
these hypotheses pertains to the bilingualism 
of the Puerto Rican. The native language of 
the Puerto Rican is Spanish. English, how- 
ever, is taught in the Puerto Rican schools, 
either as a separate language or as the lan- 
guage of instruction, the policy in this regard 
varying from time to time and from one aca- 
demic level to another. For many Puerto 
Ricans, such a combination of languages has 
served only to make them “illiterate in two 
languages” and to create educational diffi- 
culties and confusion (13, p. 12). 

The New York City Puerto Rican who 
may have some Negroid features, moreover, 
finds that by remaining Spanish-speaking he 
enjoys higher social status than is accorded to 
the English-speaking American Negro (13, 
p. 87). This factor, together with the strong 
feelings of group identification which char- 
acterize Puerto Rican communities, encour- 
ages the Puerto Rican migrant to retain 
Spanish as his principal language. Upon 
school entrance, therefore, most New York 
City Puerto Rican children know little Eng- 
lish, and they continue to speak Spanish with 
their classmates and with most children and ~ 
adults outside of school. Since school in- 
struction is conducted entirely in English, 
these children tend to learn one language in 
one set of situations, represented by the 
school, and another language in another set, 
represented by the home and community. 
Such “linguistic bifurcation” provides an 
inadequate mastery of either language and 
may account for the inferior language test 
performance of Puerto Rican children in both 
English and Spanish. 

The second hypothesis, which concerns the 
Puerto Rican child’s attitude toward school, 
is in fact related to the first. Upon entering 
school, the Puerto Rican child who lives in 
New York City or in Hawaii is suddenly 
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thrust into an exclusively English-speaking 
environment at a time when he knows 
almost no English. This initial school ex- 
perience seems to produce a sort of “psycho- 
logical insulation” to whatever goes on in 
school. Passive and unresponsive habits 
gradually become the child’s characteristic 
reaction to school (cf. 1). Performance on 
psychological tests, especially tests of a 
relatively abstract nature, is seriously handi- 
capped by this passivity and lack of motiva- 
tion for academic tasks. It should also be 
noted, of course, that the child’s scholastic 
progress and his general intellectual develop- 
ment are likewise impeded by the attitudes 
and work habits resulting from his early 
linguistic confusion. Perhaps а similar 
though less pronounced effect is produced in 
the Puerto Rican schools by the introduction 
of a second language at an inappropriate 
time or in a confusing manner. In all such 
situations, the child’s poor emotional adjust- 
ment to the school could account for his in- 
creasing deficiency in test performance from 
the lower to the upper grades, a deficiency 
which becomes apparent only after prolonged 
exposure to the school environment. 
A consideration of the two hypotheses out- 
lined above suggests that it would be of 
special interest to investigate the performance 
of Puerto Rican preschool children with both 
linguistic and nonlinguistic measures. At 
such ages, the Puerto Rican child is predomi- 
nantly Spanish-speaking and has not yet been 
exposed to the sharp linguistic bifurcation of 
the school child. Similarly, he has not had 
the opportunity to develop negativistic or 
passive attitudes toward tasks associated with 
the school environment. Accordingly, the 
present study is concerned with the language 
development of a group of New York City, 
Puerto Rican preschool children, as well as 
with their performance on a nonlanguage 
test, the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Scale. 
The scores of the Puerto Rican children will 
be compared with published norms on 
American children, as well as with the scores 
of samples of Negro and white preschool 
children tested in New York City in a study 
by Anastasi and D'Angelo (2). For this 
‘reason, the procedure of the present study 
has followed closely that of the earlier 
investigation. 
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TABLE 1 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SAMPLE * 


ITEM Boys  Girts 


Child’s Birthplace 
New York City 15 15 
Puerto Rico 5 9 

Father’s Birthplace 
New York City т I 
Puerto Rico 19 22 
Cuba о І 

Mother’s Birthplace 
New York City ° 
Puerto Rico 20 

Number of Siblings 
None 4 
One 5 

Two 4 

7 


[9 


но омо RO 


Three or more 
Median Number of Siblings 
Father's Occupation + 
. Unskilled 1 
. Slightly skilled 8 
. Semiskilled; minor clerical 7 
. Clerical; skilled trades I 
. Semiprofessional; managerial о 
. Professional 0 
Unknown or Unemployed 3 
Median Occupational Level 2 
Number of Employed Mothers 8 
6 
H 
Li 
o 
o 
0 
I 
yi 
7 
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44 mi 
Mother's Occupation + 

1. Unskilled 

7. Slightly skilled 

3. Semiskilled; minor clerical 

4. Clerical; skilled trades 

5. Semiprofessional; managerial 

6. Professional 
Median Occupational Level 
Median Educational Level: Father 
Median Educational Level: Mother 
Place of Father’s Education 

New York City 1 2 
. Puerto Rico 19 21 

(none) о І 
Place of Mother’s Education 

New York City 2 3 

Puerto Rico 18 21 


31 
+70 
+75 


AAHSOHONND WHADOWANA 


25 


* Data based on 44 completed questionnaires (20 boys 
and 24 girls). 

t Classified in terms of the occupational scale given 
by Goodenough and Anderson (9). 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects (Ss) of the present study included 
25 boys and 25 girls attending day-care centers? in 
Manhattan's Spanish Harlem, where approximately 
70 per cent of New York Citys Puerto Rican 
migrants are to be found (cf. r3). The children 
were all within six months of their fifth birthdays. 
the mean ages of the boys and girls being 59.64 and 
60.16 months, respectively. 


2 Most of these cases were obtained at Casita Maria, 
the excellent cooperation of whose staff is gratefully 
acknowledged. 


to obtain additional background infor- 
a questionnaire was administered in Spanish 
parents, either orally or through the mail$ 
ted questionnaires were obtained for 88 per 
"of the Ss, the missing cases including 5 boys 
ne girl. Since home environment is such an 
tant factor in the language development of 
1 children, the questionnaire replies have 
summarized in Table т. It will be noted that 
large majority of the 44 children on whom 
onnaire data are available were born in New 
City, the rest in Puerto Rico. All mothers 
all but three fathers were born in Puerto Rico. 
ber of siblings varies from none to seven, 
ian number being two for boys and one for 
As in other surveys on Puerto Ricans of New 
City, occupational level is very low, both the 
n and mode of the fathers’ occupations falling 
slightly skilled category. Slightly less than 
of the mothers were employed outside the 
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a quiet room with no other person present. The 
examiner spoke Spanish exclusively to the child, 
although the child's speech was recorded in which- 
ever language was employed by the child. "The pro- 
cedure followed in obtaining the language sample 
was essentially that developed by McCarthy (11) 
and employed by several other investigators (4, 5, 
11). A collection of 22 small, attractive toys was 
presented in a suitcase, from which the child was 
permitted to remove all that appealed to him, These 
were the same toys employed in the study by 
Anastasi and D'Angelo (2) The S was simply 
told that the toys were for. him to play with. As in 
the earlier study (2), two picture books were also 
available, but were used only when a child was 
very shy or when he looked at the toys briefly and 
seemed to need something else to hold his attention. 
The examiner often engaged the child in conver- 
sation to get him started, but simple answers to 
questions were not included in the language sample. 


TABLE 2 


LANGUAGES SPOKEN АТ HOME 


M ALWAYS More SPANISH 
SPANISH THAN ENGLISH 
.. Boys 4 12 
Girls 4 12 
Total 8 24 


‘their occupational level being on the whole 
n lower than that of the fathers. The median 
reached in school is between the seventh and 
hth for both parents, the large majority having 
eived their education in Puerto Rico. 

пе of the questionnaire items was concerned 
the proportion of Spanish and English spoken 
ne, The replies, tabulated in Table 2, indicate 
in the large majority of families, more Spanish 
English was spoken, and in 8 only Spanish was 
ken. Only one respondent checked more Eng- 
Spanish, while none reported exclusively 
. It might also be noted that all day-care- 
personnel were English-speaking, as were 
al of the children attending the centers. The 
Rican children, however, tended almost 
to cluster together and to converse in 
nish, At the time of testing, the children had 
d the nurseries for approximately one year 


cedure 


testing was conducted by a Puerto Rican 
er each child being tested individually in 


"copy of this questionnaire, together with its 
sh translation, will be found in 6, pp. 55-56. 
Ss were tested by the junior author. Thirty-six 
50 cases employed in the! present study were 
in connection with an MA dissertation submitted 
department of psychology, Fordham Univer- 
| A more detailed report of testing and scoring 
| be found in (2) and (6). 


Harr- Моке ENGLISH 
AND-HALF THAN SPANISH 
4 о о 
7 Eu o 
тї 1 


Sixty consecutive responses or “sentences” were 
recorded for each child, all scoring being based on 
the last fifty. The rules followed in determining 
sentence division were those described by Davis (4). 
The language responses were analyzed with respect 
to proportion of English and Spanish words and 
sentences, mean sentence length, and sentence struc- 
ture. Mean sentence length for each S was the 
mean number of words in his last fifty recorded 
responses. In making the word count, the rules 
outlined by McCarthy (11) were applied with refer- 
ence to contractions, hyphenated and compound 
nouns, and other special problems, although only a 
few of these problems arose in scoring the Spanish 
language material (cf. 6). The analysis of sentence 
structure was based upon the procedures of 
McCarthy (тт) and Davis (4), with slight modifi- 
cations suggested by the findings of the same 
authors. For every S, each of the fifty scored re- 
sponses was classified into one of the six sentence 
types described below, and the percentage of each 
type of sentence was determined for S. 

т. Simple sentences without a phrase. 

2. Simple sentences containing a phrase or a com- 
pound subject, object, or predicate. 

3. Compound and complex sentences. 

4. Elaborated sentences, which include: (a) simple 
sentences with two or more phrases, or with compound 
subject or predicate and a phrase, (b) complex sentences 


5'The writers are indebted to Miss D'Angelo for 
making these materials available and for cooperating in 
the study in a number of other ways. 
< ° 
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with more than one subordinate clause, or with a phrase 
or phrases, and (c) compound sentences with more than 
two dependent clauses, or with a subordinate clause or 
phrase. 

5. Functiofally complete though structurally incom- 
plete responses. In this category are included naming, 
expletives, answers in which the missing parts are 
implied because they were included in a previous remark, 
“etc, 

6. Incomplete responses. These are characterized by 

omission of any necessary part, such as subject, verb, 
preposition, etc. 
The examiner’s classification of each sentence in 
the present study was independently checked by a 
Spanish-speaking graduate student in the Depart- 
ment of English. 

Immediately after the language sample had been 
obtained from each child, the Goodenough Draw-a- 
Man Test (8) was administered. The standard oral 
instructions for this test were given in Spanish. 
The test was scored on the basis of the 51 points 
described by Goodenough, and the MA and IQ were 
computed by the use of Goodenough's age norms. 
In order to check on the possible operation of any 
response set or constant error on the part of the 

scorer, a random sample of ro drawings from the 
present study was scored by D'Angelo (cf. 2) and 
10 drawings from the Anastasi and D'Angelo study 
were scored by the present examiner. Each scorer 
proceeded without knowledge of the scores obtained 
by the other. The results showed very close scorer 
agreement, only three of the 20 drawings yielding 
a scorer discrepancy of one point and the direction 
of these differences being inconsistent with reference 
to the two scorers. 


ResuLTs 


Throughout the analysis of results, com- 
parisons will be made between the present 
group and the Negro and white preschool 
children tested in day-care centers of the De- 
partment of Welfare in New York City by 
Anastasi and D'Angelo (2). It will be 
recalled that special efforts were made to keep 
the procedure identical in the two studies. 
With reference to background characteristics, 
it should be noted that the Puerto Rican 
sample differs from both the Negro and white 
samples primarily in the educational and 
occupational level of parents. 'The median 
` educational level of both Puerto Rican fathers 
and mothers is approximately four years 
lower than that of the Negro and white 
parents. Similarly, the median occupational 
level of both Negro and white fathers falls 
within the semiskilled and minor clerical 
classes, while that of the Puerto Rican fathers 
falls into the slightly skilled category. The 
group discrepancy is even greater when occu- 
pational level of the mothers is compared. 
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At the same time, the proportion of employed 
mothers is much less in the present group, 
being 48 per cent among the Puerto Ricans 
in contrast to 78 and 89 per cent for the 
Negro and white samples, respectively. 


Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test 


In Table 3 will be found the mean Draw-a- 
Man IQ's of boys and girls in the Puerto 
Rican, Negro, and white samples, each mean 
being based on 25 cases? In order to deter- 


TABLE 3 


Mean IQ on Сооркмопсн Draw-a-Man Test 
(Data on Negro and white samples from [2].) 


Етнміс Group Boys Grts Torat 
Puerto Rican 88.88 102.52 95.70 
Negro 96.88 103.28 100.08 
White 99.00 105.64 102,32 
Total 94.92 103.81 99.37 


mine the significance of differences among 
these means, an analysis of variance was con- 
ducted. When tested for homogeneity of 
variance by the L, test (cf. то), the six sub- 
groups yielded L,—.8995. With k=6 and 
f=24, p falls between .05 and or. Since the 
decision regarding the hypothesis of homo- 
geneity of variance thus appears to be doubt- 


. ful, the possibility of unequal variances will 


be considered in the analysis of these data. 

The results of the analysis of variance are 
given in Table 4, all F ratios having been 
computed with the within-group variance as 
the error term. As in the earlier study (2), 
neither ethnic group nor the interaction of 
ethnic group and sex yielded significant F 
ratios. The F ratio for-sex, however, is sig- 
nificant at the or level, the girls excelling the 
boys in all three ethnic groups. This finding 
is in line with the results of other studies 
employing the Goodenough Draw-a-Man 
Test, and is probably attributable to the 
standardization procedure (cf. 8, рр. 56-57): 
Because of the doubt regarding homogeneity 
of variance, the sex difference within the 
Puerto Rican sample was separately checked 


6 Since the white group in the Anastasi and D'Angelo 
study (2) contained 26 boys and 24 girls, one white boy 
was eliminated at random and one comparable white 
girl was examined in both Draw-a-Man Test and lan- 
guage sample for the present purpose. 
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ТАВГЕ 4 ) $ 


ANALYSIS oF VARIANCE: GoopeNoucH Draw-A-Man IQ 


Sum oF SQUARES 4} VARIANCE ESTIMATE E. 
1133.77 2 566.89 2.01 
2965.92 1 2965.92 10.49* 
icx Sex 422.82 2 211.41 0.75 
in-group 40710.32 144 282.71 
45232. 83 149 


2 ratio based on 48 degrees of freedom 
parately computed variances for Puerto 
boys and girls. These variances did 
ffer significantly from each other (cf. 
"Under these conditions, the ż ratio of 
erto Rican sex difference in mean IQ 
cant at the .o2 level, thus substantiat- 
he general conclusion regarding sex dif- 
ces on this test. 
is noteworthy that the Draw-a-Man IQ's 
th Puerto Rican boys and Puerto Rican 
are more variable than those of Negroes 
hites of either sex. The IQ's of the 
Rican boys range from 58 to 124, with 
ID of 18.76; those of the Puerto Rican 
range from 58 to 158, with an SD of 
When the separate variances are tested 
tios, the Puerto Rican girls are signifi- 
more variable than the Negro girls at 
level and more variable than the white 
at the .o5 level, while the Puerto Rican 
'are more variable than the Negro boys 
05 level. The difference between the 
ces of Puerto Rican and white boys, 
failing to reach significance at the .05 
in the same direction. 
is possible, of course, that the Puerto 
п population under investigation is more 
ogeneous than the Negro or white popu- 
in the abilities measured by the Draw- 


a-Man Test. Another factor to consider, 
however, is the resistance to this test encoun- 

tered among the Puerto Rican children. 

Although excellent rapport was observed dur- 

ing the language recording, when the child 

was free to play with the toys and say what 

he pleased, many of the children appeared to 

be disturbed by the specific task of drawing 

a man. Three Ss for whom language records 

were easily obtained had to be eliminated 

from the study because of failure to draw a 
man. Six others had to be given a second 

trial because they drew some other object. 

Verbal refusals, crying, and other signs of 
emotional disturbance were likewise observed. 

No such general resistance was encountered ' 
among the Negro or white children (2). 
Whatever the reasons for the negativism on 

the part of the Puerto Rican children, this 

condition may have served as an additional 

error factor to increase the variability of their 
test performance. 


Proportion of English and Spanish in Lan- 
guage Sample 
'The percentages of English and Spanish 
words and of English, Spanish, and mixed 
sentences in the language responses of the 
Puerto Rican boys and girls are reported in 
Table 5. It is clearly apparent that the lan- 


TABLE 5 


“AGE OF ENGLISH AND SPANISH WORDS AND OF Емсїлєн, SPANISH, AND MIXED SeXrences SPOKEN BY { 
Purrto Rican Boys Амр GIRLS 


Wonps 
ENGLISH SPANISH 
3.66 96.34 
1.24 98.76 
2.45 97:55 


SENTENCES 
ENGLISH Mixep SPANISH 
1.76 6.72 91.52 
0.16 5.76 94.08 
0.96 6.24 92.80 
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guage samples were almost wholly Spanish, 
only about 2 per cent of the individual words 
and about, т per cent of the sentences being 
English. ‘The occurrence of slightly over 6 
per cent of mixed sentences reflects the begin- 
ning of a trend which becomes more marked 
in older Puerto Ricans and which also 
characterizes most immigrant groups in 
America. Certain words are adopted from 
the American culture and incorporated into 
the migrant's foreign speech in everyday con- 
versation, Such words as "teacher," "cow- 
boy,” and “baby” were among those occurring 
most frequently in otherwise Spanish sen- 
` tences spoken by the children. It is interest- 
ing to note that the boys tended to use more 
English words and sentences than did the 
girls. Such a sex difference suggests a greater 
tendency for ácculturation on the part of the 
boys, even at the preschool age. Similar evi- 
dence for such a sex difference has been 
found among older Puerto Rican children in 
New York City (1). 


Mean Sentence Length 


The data on mean sentence length are 
given in Tables 6 and 7. The variances of 
the six subgroups can be regarded as homo- 
geneous, since L,—.9520; with k=6 and 
f=24, p>.05. The results of the analysis of 
Variance are summarized in Table 7. It will 
be noted that the F ratio for ethnic groups is 
significant at the .oor level. The F ratio for 

х over-all sex difference is obviously negligible, 
While the EthnicX(Sex interaction yields an 
F ratio slightly lower than would be required 
at the .05 level. With reference to the ethnic 
group differences, the Puerto Rican mean 
is significantly higher than both the Negro 
and white means, the 7 ratios of the two 
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TABLE 6 
MEAN SENTENCE LENGTH 


(Data on Negro and white samples from [2],) 


Етнміс Group Boys Grts Toran 
Puerto Rican 5.42 5.23 5.33 

Negro 4.56 4-13 4:35 

White 4.46 4.83 4.64 

Total 4.81 4-73 4.77 

differences being 5.38 and 3.79, respectively 


(4f=144). 

In interpreting the higher mean sentence 
length found in the Puerto Rican sample, a 
question immediately arises regarding pos- 
sible differences between the Spanish and 
English languages. In order to check on this 
factor, a random sample of 200 English sen- 
tences from the Anastasi and D'Angelo 
study (2) were translated into Spanish, and 
a random sample of 200 Spanish sentences 
from the present study were translated into 
English. The results are summarized in 
Table 8. It will be noted that the translations 
in both languages average significantly longer 
than the originals. Although every effort was 
made in the translation to adhere to the orig- 
inal childish form of expression, the adult 
experimenter apparently could not completely 
prevent his more mature habitual speech 
from influencing sentence length. From a 
methodological standpoint, such a finding 
indicates the need for translating sample re- 
sponses in both directions when making such 
linguistic comparisons, a practice which has 
not heretofore been followed (c£, e.g. 16). 
When the entire set of 400 sentences is com- 
bined, the mean number of words in the 
Spanish and English sentences is virtually 


TABLE 7 


i ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: MEAN Sentence LENGTH 


Source 


Sum or Squares df Variance ESTIMATE F 
Ethnic 25:42 


2 12.71 15.31* 
Sex _ 0.28 1 ua 0.34 
Ethnic X Sex 4.2 
hni, 3 2 2.12 2.55 
Within-group 120.06 144 0.83 
Total 149.99 149 
* p<.oor. 
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TABLE 8 


Mean LENGTH or SPANISH AND ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF SAMPLE SENTENCES 


Thus structural differences be- 

the two languages do not appear to 
de an adequate explanation for the 
riority of the Puerto Rican children in 
ап sentence length. Other hypotheses will 
idered in the next section, following 
ysis of the data on sentence structure. 


Structure 


е 50 language responses analyzed for 
} were classified under the six previously 
bed sentence types, and the percentage 
sentence type was determined for the 
. The means and 50° of these 
s for the Puerto Rican boys and 
are given in Table 9. For comparative 
the corresponding means and SD": 


entag 


s 
gro and white boys and girls have been 
led. The 7 ratios of sex and ethnic dif- 


are presented in Table ro. In inter- 
the results on sentence structure, it 


Bovs 

M 41.84 

5р 11.13 

ple with phrase M 20.88 
SD 7.04 

and complex M 11.76 
5р 7-09 

м 7.12 

SD 6.32 

y complete M 14.08 
SD 8.48 

M 4-32 

SD 5.20 


Puzrto Rican 


ENGLISH SENTENCES — SPANISH TRANSLATIONS SPANISH SENTENCES ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 
4.84 5.02 5.38 5.64 
2.33 2.бо 2.82 2.73 
r—.95 r—.88 
C44f1.—.058 Cif, 5.094 
1—3.10 33:77 
p<or р<.о! 


Combined Mean: English, 5.24; Spanish, 5.20. 


should be noted that, in general, the first four 
sentence pa listed have been found to in- 
crease in frequency with age among young 
children, while the last two tend to de- 
crease (4, 5, 11). The former may therefore 
be regarded as relatively “mature” sentence. 
types, the latter as relatively “immature.” To 
be sure, this generalization requires some 
qualification at specific age levels, For 
example, simple sentences increase in fre- 
quency with age among very young children, 
but are gradually replaced by more complex 
types among children within the age range 
of the present study. The frequency of occur- 
rence of simple sentences is thus less diag- 
nostic in the present age group than are the 
frequencies of the other sentence types. 
Reference to Table 10 shows, first, that 
none of the sex differences within the Puerto 
Rican group is significant. When considered 
together with the similar finding on sentence 


TABLE 9 
Means AND STANDARD Deviations ОР Per Cents or EacH Sentence Type 
(Data on Negro and white samples from [2].) 


Necro Wire 
Gris Boys Gras Boys Gris 
40.56 38.16 35.20 41.52 44.12 
13.62 12.85 13.90 8.88 11.40 
20.88 15.84 11.20 15.52 15.96 
7.15 8.41 8.43 7.55 6.35 
10.08 3.44 3.76 4.72 6.о8 
8.13 3.47 3.89 3.34 5.11 
8.48 2.72 2.24 3.36 5.04 
9.78 2.76 2.21 3.08 4.84 
13.52 26.24 34.56 24.88 23.12 
6.15 18.15 21.72 7.90 11.02 
6.48 13.60 13.04 10.00 5.68 
5.44 6.84 8.54 10.37 3-99 
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length, these results indicate that Puerto 
Rican boys and girls do not differ in language 
development within the age range tested. In 
this regard, the Puerto Ricans resemble 
neither the white nor the Negro sample, 
since in the former the girls excelled and in 
the latter the boys excelled in language 
development (cf. 2). 

Comparison of the Puerto Ricans with the 
Negro and white samples in sentence struc- 
ture also corroborates the findings on sentence 
length, in so far as the Puerto Ricans again 
excel both of the other samples. As would 
be expected with five-year-old children, the 
frequency of simple sentences shows no clear- 
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tences, since the subject is understood in the 
verb form. Such a condition would probably 
make it less likely for a Spanish sentence to 
fall into the “incomplete” category and might 
account in. part for the predominance of 
"mature" sentence types in the Puerto Rican 
language samples. It is doubtful, however, 
that all the differences in favor of the Puerto 
Ricans in sentence structure can be explained 
on this basis. 

Other hypotheses regarding the Puerto 
Rican children's superiority in language de- 
velopment may now be considered. First, the 
sample attending day-care centers may repre- 
sent a superior selection, since it could be 


TABLE 10 
SIGNIFICANCE (f Ratios) or Sex Амр ETHNIC DIFFERENCES IN SENTENCE STRUCTURE 


PurnTO Rican 
SENTENCE TYPE Sex DIFFERENCES + 
т. Simple -36 
2. Simple with phrase +00 
3- Compound and complex «76 
‚4. Elaborated —.57 
5. Functionally complete .26 
6. Incomplete —1.40 


T Negative values indicate smaller male mean. 


Puerto Rican vs. Necro t 


Puerto Rican vs. WHITE { 


Boys GirLs Boys Grnrs 
1.06 1.35 лІ —.98 
2.25* 4.28%** 2.55* 2.52* 
50g 3-437 MOT 2.04* 
3.12! 3.04 2.61 1.55 
—2.97** —4.56** —4.58*** —3.74*** 
—5.30*** —3.17** —2.40* .58 


1 Negative values indicate smaller Puerto Rican mean. 


* pos. 
** p« or. 
*** 2<.001. 


“cut trend. All other sentence types, however, 
. present a highly consistent picture of group 

differences, the “mature” sentence 

Occurring more frequently and the “imma- 
ture” types less frequently among the Puerto 
Ricans. If simple sentences are excluded, all 
differences between Negro and Puerto Rican 
boys, Negro and Puerto Rican girls, and 
white and Puerto Rican boys are significant; 
all but two of the differences between white 
and Puerto Rican girls are significant. The 

differences between the Puerto Rican and 
Negro groups are larger than those between 
the Puerto Rican and white groups, but the 
latter differences are also well above chance 
expectancy, 

Consideration of the linguistic characteris- 
tics of Spanish and English suggests one dif- 
ference which should be taken into account 
in this connection, viz. the possibility of 
omitting the subject in certain Spanish sen- 


argued that only the more intelligent and 
enlightened parents will avail themselves of 
such facilities. The location and nature of 
the centers at which Ss were obtained do not, 
however, provide strong support for such a 
hypothesis. It should be recalled, moreover, 
that in comparison with the white and Negro 
samples, the present Puerto Rican sample is 
decidedly inferior in both educational and 
occupational level of parents. 

A second hypothesis concerns the fact that 
the Puerto Rican children had the oppor- 
tunity to utilize both English and Spanish 
in the language sample and might thus have 
benefited from their bilingualism. In this 
connection it should be noted, however; that 
in the study by Smith (16) on several national 
groups in Hawaii the bilingual children used 
shorter sentences and less “mature” sentences 
than the monolingual, even when both lan- 
guages were recorded in the speech samples. 


\ 
|| 
| 
| 
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Rapport is a third possible explanation of the 
superior linguistic performance of the Puerto 
Rican children. In the relatively strange 
nursery environment, with its exclusively 
English-s peaking adults, such children reacted 
with genuine pleasure and enthusiasm to a 
Spanish-speaking Puerto Rican adult who 
offered them toys and put no constraint upon 
"their behavior. That they became very 
loquacious under such circumstances was 
apparent. For the white and Negro children, 
1. on the other hand, the examiner was accepted 
more nearly in the role of regular nursery 
personnel. Whether such: differences in rap- 
port could affect the maturity of linguistic 
expression remains a moot point. 

A final hypothesis which may be consid- 
ered pertains to the home environment of 
the Puerto Rican child of preschool age. 
Although unfavorable from many points of 

| view and often characterized by extreme 
poverty and squalor, such an environment 
| usually involves close proximity with many 
adults. The single small apartment unit 
often houses an "extended family" of close 
and distant relatives and perhaps a boarder 
or two (cf. 13, p. 94). The much smaller 
proportion of working mothers in the Puerto 
Rican group, in comparison with the Negro 
and white samples, would likewise provide 
more adult contact for these children. It 
should be noted in this connection that degree 
of adult contact has been found to be one of 
the most significant factors in early language 
development (12). 
. In conclusion, the consistent and significant 
Superiority of the Puerto Rican sample in 
measures of linguistic development may have 
many explanations. Perhaps the most note- 
Worthy finding of the present study, however, 
is that these children were certainly mot 
inferior to the white American norms (cf. 4, 
11). This is in sharp contrast to the marked 
inferiority reported for older Puerto Rican 
groups on all language tests. 'The present 
findings would thus seem to support the 
hypotheses outlined in the opening of this 
paper. 


SUMMARY 


Measures of language development and 
Goodenough Draw-a-Man IQ's were ob- 
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tained on 25 Puerto Rican boys and 25 Puerto 
Rican girls attending day nurseries in New 
York City’s Spanish Harlem, all Ss being 
within six months of their fifth "birthdays. 
Comparisons were made with the perform- . 
ance of 50 white and 50 Negro five-year-old 
children tested by the same procedures in an 
earlier study by Anastasi and D'Angelo (2). 
The language sample was recorded in both 
Spanish and English, according to the lan- 
guage spontaneously employed by the child. 
Spanish was used almost entirely, however, 
only about 2 per cent of the words and less 
than 1 per cent of the sentences being spoken 
in English. 

Although the Puerto Rican sample was 
inferior to the Negro and white samples in 
educational and occupational level of parents, 
the Puerto Rican children did not differ sig- 
nificantly from the white or Negro groups in. ' 
Draw-a-Man IQ, and they excelled both 
white and Negro groups in mean sentence 
length and in maturity of sentence structure. 
The greater extent of adult contact in the 
home environment of the Puerto Rican chil- 
dren is suggested as one possible factor to 
account for their superiority in early linguistic 
development. 
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Is paper presents a theoretical frame of 
reference that has emerged from a num- 
L ber of studies of factors involved in 
edicting behavior from the Rorschach test. 
Ithough Rorschach (47) devoted consider- 
able attention to the meaning of his concepts, 
sequent investigators have tended in great 
ut to ignore theory in favor of empirical 
udies of “signs” of different pathologies. 
a result, there are many reports of scoring 
ls that discriminate significantly be- 
en certain syndromes: depressives and 
mals, brain-injured and psychotics, etc. 
as Travers (55) points out, a test may 
criminate between two groups and the 
eory still be wrong. A good example is 
ded by the phenomenon of “color shock” 
lich has been shown empirically to differ- 
Паге neurotics from certain other groups. 
is difficult to interpret such a finding, how- 
rer, in view of the evidence (35, 41, 57) that 
hat is identified as color shock may occur 
10 response to achromatic cards and is not 
always accompanied by the usual manifesta- 
tions of strong emotion. 
— If the principles underlying а projective 
are inadequately understood, some inter- 
tations may be valid while others should 
* expected to be invalid. Such is the cur- 
Tent situation of the Rorschach test. The 
"number of reported failures reveals that too 
"little is known of the conditions under which 
* most valid results are obtained or even of 
t types of individuals are most accurately 
agnosed. The unique level of behavior 
impled by the Rorschach test can be an asset 
—-enly if a theoretical system is developed to 
interpret responses obtained under different 
Conditions, 
This paper proposes a frame of reference 
from which predictive variables can be identi- 
and defined. The theory derives from a 


| TAn expanded version of a paper presented at a 
um on “Rorschach Theory as Related to Therapy” 
the American Psychological Association meeting, 
саро, 1951. The author feels deeply indebted to 
з. Н. Raush, М. L. Hutt, D. G. Marquis, and С. E. 
anson for their critical reading of the manuscript. 
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DICTION OF BEHAVIOR BY MEANS OF THE RORSCHACH TEST' 


DANIEL R. MILLER 
University of Michigan 


conception of the Rorschach protocol as the 
record of an interpersonal relationship. The 
dimensions of interpersonal relationships 
have been most thoroughly explored in 
therapy: Consequently, from the literature in 
that field were abstracted the following five 
categories of variables that seem pertinent to 
any interpersonal situation, whether it be 
therapy, diagnosis, or attitude measurement: 

1. Setting: characteristics of the situation in 
which the test is taken. 

2. Task: nature of the test, how it is intro- 
duced, and responses required from subject. 

3. (а) Examiner's social stimulus value: 
readily observable characteristics such as 
height or certain mannerisms. (4) Exam- 
iner's character structure: ways of organizing 
his drives in relating to others. 

4. Subject’s character structure. 

5. Relationship between examiner and sub- 
ject: configuration of interactions. 

It is immediately obvious that some of the 
five, the therapist's social stimulus value, for 
example, are not now formally evaluated in 
Rorschach interpretation. Also readily ap- 
parent is the relative interdependence of all 
five groupings. Task and setting are not 
easily separated; nor is the social stimulus 
value of the examiner clearly distinguished 
from his character structure. In order to 
demonstrate the derivation and possible sig- 
nificance of all five groupings, each will be ' 
considered in turn, first in the therapeutic 
relationship and then as a source of significant 
variance in Rorschach testing. Some explora- 
tory investigations of interpersonal variables 
will then be summarized, and practical impli- 
cations of the theory discussed. 


Setting 

Therapists generally agree that the prop- 
erties of the situation must be taken into 
account in interpreting the patient's. be- 
havior. They have consequently devoted 
considerable effort to standardizing such 
aspects of the situation as appointment time, 
number of hours, number of visits per week, 
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* tempted to falsify his responses, 
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financial arrangements, physical position of 
the patient, and even the atmosphere of the 
room (17). 

In their interpretations of the Rorschach 
test, psychologists seem less concerned with 
the possible significance of circumstances 
under which the test is administered. How- 
ever, there is an increasing discussion of this 
topic in the literature. Schachtel (49) feels 
that protocols of patients who seek help for 
personal difficulties may differ considerably 
from records of institutional inmates re- 
quested to take the test by some authority. 
Corroborative evidence is presented by 
Luchins (38), who interviewed a group of 
soldiers concerning the reasons why they gave 
many more responses in the testing of limits 
than in the standard administration. Some 
revealed that they had participated minimally 
because they felt coerced. Others said that 
they had taken so many tests that all had lost 
personal meaning for them. 

If a “good” record is a condition of em- 
ployment or a pension, the subject may be 
Carp and 
Shavzin (8) find that some subjects can con- 
vey inaccurate pictures of their personalities 
under instructions to make “good” or “bad” 
impressions on the Rorschach test, The 

ignificance-of the setting is also indicated by 
Kimble’s (31) finding that subjects tested 
under standard. conditions give significantly 
er color and movement responses than 
‘others tested in the "intimate and friendly" 
atmosphere of a cafeteria. 


Task 


A second major source of variables, the 
task, is also structured by the therapist, 
Macalpine (39) is of the opinion that Freud 
Proposed such procedures as the “basic tule,” 
requiring that the patient report everything 
that comes to mind, and the therapist’s 
silences to provide controls that would sim- 
plify the understanding of the patient’s 
reactions. The relationship between the def- 
nition of the task and the subject’s set has 
been carefully explored by experimental psy- 
chologists (18). However, other than agree- 
ing to the possible significance of the nature 
of the task (4, 26, 59), clinicians have done 
little to apply the research findings to the 
administration of the Rorschach test. 


^ 


Rather than stressing standardization, texts 
on the Rorschach technique (3, 33) advocate 
that the examiner modify the basic instruc- 
Hons according to the age, cultural back- 
ground, and personality of the subject, 
Apart from individual variations in method, 
however, there are some major differences 
depending upon the predilections of the 
clinician. Some use a trial blot (21), while 
others (33) think it should be avoided. The 
subject may be an arm's length from a card 
or many feet from a large screen. In the 
latter instance, his protocol may be affected 
by such factors as visual acuity, his distance 
and angle from the screen, and distortions 
created by the lens of the projector. It is not 
Surprising, therefore, to find certain signifi- 
cant differences in scoring categories ob- 
tained from the records of two matched 
Broups, one of whom took the test individ- 
ually and the other the group form (22). 

Sometimes the subject relates to the exam- 
iner in a face-to-face situation; other times 
he is some distance from the examiner. 
Hutt? finds that some disturbed psychoneu- 
rotics who give constricted records when 
taking the individual form give dilated 
records in the group where they seem to gain * 
More security from the relative anonymity 
and the feeling of companionship with other 
patients. 

A comparison by Ogdon (50) of group and 
individual Rorschach tests administered to 
aviation cadets shows more unrestrained ex- 
Pression of highly emotional material on the 
group form. This is attributed to the greater 
distance, both physical and emotional, from 
the examiner afforded by this test. ; 

Certain types of administration require 
that the subject report his reactions verbally; 
other methods entail the writing of responses. 
The literacy of the subject may then affect 
such protocols (19). A technique requiring 
writing may be relatively, unstructured, or it 
may take the form of a multiple-choice test. 

Practices of administering the inquiry 
probably vary more than any other part of 
the task. Some clinicians (19) do not use the 
inquiry; some request the subject to draw his 
Percepts (36); some (6) attempt to use 

*Hurr, M. L. Some notes on the usefulness of the 


Rorschach method and the Rorschach as a group test. 
Unpublished paper. 


standardized questions; and some 
free to vary their comments depend- 
n their estimates of the situations. 
ite the extensive experimental litera- 
ing task and set in perception, the 
nt of research on the possible sig- 
nce of the Rorschach technique is 
igible. This may be explained by a com- 
y held attitude that has been expressed 
е clinician as follows: *. . . minor devi- 
ons in technique, in materials, in adminis- 
Bon and scoring will matter as little (in 
oup form of the Rorschach test) as they 
the test is given individually" (19, 


er's Characteristics 


addition to studying setting and task, 
ipists have devoted considerable attention 
he relationships between their own per- 
al characteristics and patients’ behavior. 
= characteristics studied may be divided 
D two categories: the therapist's social 
mulus value, and his character structure. 
г the former, Oberndorf (42) and Bib- 
hner (5) attribute some of their thera- 
failures to similarities in appearance, 
"and social mannerisms between them- 
and punitive parents of the patients. 
assing, it is interesting to note some 
studies of the social stimulus value 
terviewer engaged in the measure- 
attitudes. Robinson and Rohde (44) 
hat anti-Semitic opinions tend to be 
d from interviewers of Jewish appear- 
пате. A comparison has been made 
tz (29) of the findings of white-collar 
wers of the American Institute of 
Opinion with results obtained by re- 
working-class interviewers. Although 
ffs received the same instructions, 
le-class interviewers, apparently be- 
speech and dress as well as bias, elicit 
conservative attitudes among lower- 
me groups than do the working-class 
ers. 
personal problems of the therapist or 
wer may play an even more impor- 
in his professional relationships. 
g to Freud, it is not possible for the 
ist to replace feelings of countertrans- 
toward the patient with neutral 
"when unresolved repressions have 
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created “blind spots” in his perceptions, He 
then tends to project “as a scientific theory 
- « . some of the peculiarities of his own per- 
sonality which he has dimly perceived” (17, 
р. 330). 

In the field of attitude measurement, 
Rice (43) studied the interviews of social 
investigators with selected groups of appli- 
cants for charity. Among his interviewers 
were the prohibitionist who reported that the 
difficulties in most of his cases were caused by 
alcohol, and the socialist who attributed the 
problems of his group predominantly to 
industrial factors. An inquiry by Stanton 
and Baker (51) into data obtained by five 
experienced workers indicates that the bias 
of the interviewer affects the outcome of the 
interview even when he is experienced, the 
direction of the bias known to him, and 
the material has no personal or emotional 
connotation. 

As for the Rorschach test, the few experi- 
mental investigations of examiner differences 
indicate that they may constitute a significant ` 
source of variance. According to the Army 
Air Forces (56), the number of responses 
varies with the examiner. Lord (37) reports 
that consistent differences in certain scoring 
categories are obtained by three examiners 
regardless of whether they took positive, 
negative, or neutral attitudes, or whether 
the protocol was obtained from a first or 
second administration of the test. Curtis and 
Wolf (12) find significant differences in the 
numbers of overt and covert sexual responses 
given to female and male examiners by male 
veterans of World War II, 

In none of these studies has the attempt 
been made to discriminate between special 
stimulus value and personality. However, 
Lord does attempt to group the responses 
obtained by each examiner into a configura- 
tion from which she infers his personality. 
One pattern, for example, “.. . somewhat 
resembles what one might expect of a person 
confronted with a threatening, frustratin 
situation. If this total effect may be consi 
ered a mirror of the administrator’s person- 
ality, then Examiner A would be described. 
as a cold, forbidding, frustrating, threatening 
figure . . :” (37, р. 27). 

In the absence of objective criterion meas- 
ures of the examiners' personalities, Lord 
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obtained subjective descriptions by two “psy- 
chologically sophisticated persons” who, she 
feels, corroborate her impressions. Exam- 
iner A is described as the “coldest, most in- 
flexible, and most solid of the examiners.” 

Psychologists are becoming increasingly 

aware of opportunities for distortion provided 
by the many unstructured features of Ror- 
Schach administration and interpretation. 
'The examiner's needs can find expression in 
his method of gaining rapport, phrasing of 
instruction, expression of encouragement, 
amount of pressure exerted, and his percep- 
tions of the nuances of responses, the unver- 
balized feelings, and general behavior of the 
subject. The lack of structuring of the inter- 
pretive procedure allows such leeway for 
projection that, as Macfarlane has observed, 
*...in the hands of the clinically inexperi- 
enced, the doctrinaire, or the methodologi- 
cally uninformed [the Rorschach test] easily 
degenerates into nothing but one more pro- 
jective tool—to wit, one that discloses the 
organizing dynamics of the interpreter rather 
than the organizing dynamics of the research 
subject” (40, р. 405). - 

It seems probable that the interpretations of 
even sophisticated clinicians express their per- 
sonal dynamics to some degree. Frank (16) 
attributes the great difficulty he has had in 
comparing the reports of a number of com- 
petent clinicians to the fact that each inter- 
preter warps the material in accordance with 
his or her own clinical training and person- 
ality. In a study of the assessment of clinical 
skills, Kelly and Fiske (30) find that the sum 
of movement responses correlates 20 with the 
criterion of clinical proficiency, while a rating 
based on the global analysis of the Ror- 
Schach test correlates o4. They attribute the 
superior predictive value of some of the deter- 
minants to the fact that their greater objec- 
tivity permits less projection than the global 
measure. 


Subject's Reactions 


The subject’s behavior provides a fourth 
grouping of variables. Of primary concern 
to the therapist and test administrator are 
those aspects of the subject’s behavior that 
are representative of his everyday relation- 
ships with other significant people. These 
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generalized behavioral tendencies are inter- 
peted in terms of such indices as different 
types and degrees of control, degree of 
anxiety, intellectual level, and the expression 
of emotion. Care should be taken to isolate 
temporary states. Different moods suggested 
during hypnosis are accompanied by corre- 
sponding changes in the protocols (36, 48). 
Apparently some of the cards are more sensi- 
tive to the emotional changes that accompany 
the administration of a drug than others (10). 
Subjects described as overly cautious or fear- 
ful in the normal waking state give more 
productive Rorschach records when hypno- 
tized or under sodium amytal (58). Tem- 
porary experimental inhibition of motor 
activity is followed by an increase in move- 
ment responses on the Rorschach test (34). 
It is possible that temporary frustrations, 
inhibitions, and gratifications may affect the 
subject’s pattern of responses in ways that are 
not typical of his usual behavior. 


Relationship 


This fifth group of variables defines inter- 
action between the participants. Jung (25) 
represents almost all schools of therapy in his 
statement that the therapist does not “ana- 
lyze” an object at a distance, but is as much 
a part of the relationship as the patient. Both 
are mutually influenced in the treatment. 
According to Rogers, “... to treat another 
person as a person is to open oneself to change 
through the influence of the relationship” (45; 
р. 175). Sullivan (52) regards the therapist 
as a constituent element in an interpersonal 
situation, a “participant observer.” 

To date, this theory has not been explored 
experimentally in connection with projective 
techniques. Its application to the Rorschach 
test introduces the possibility of a continually 
changing series of interactions between exam- 
iner and subject. The nature and significance 
of these interactions may be illustrated by а 
hypothetical relationship between a dominant 
clinician who becomes anxietous unless there 
is psychological distance between himself and 
others, and a dependent patient who becomes 
disturbed when he lacks support. ў 

In the presence of the assertive examiner, 
the passive individual may respond warmly 
and produce a dilated record on his first few 


“If this expression of warmth makes 
iner anxious, he may defend himself 
ming aloof. The retreat may elicit 
Lsubject's conscious resentment and his 
hach responses may begin to show signs 
hostility. After a while he may repress 
| antagonism, and produce a constricted 
utral record on the last few cards. Finally, 
"examiner may express his anxiety during 
inquiry by alternating between too much 
I too little: questioning. 
these speculations are correct, the con- 
ously changing interpersonal process re- 
d in the Rorschach protocol is com- 
ble in complexity to the relationship that 
curs in a therapeutic interview. Interpre- 
s are therefore grossly oversimplified 
phrased in terms of static classificatory 
pts that ignore shifts in the relationship. 
dition to such categories as Erlebnistyp 
d pathognomonic responses, the clinician’s 
port should also consider the sequence of 
onses in a frame of reference consisting 


ion 


INTERPERSONAL SITUATION DURING ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF THE RomscHACH Test 


interactions that might occur among the 
areas are indicated in Fig. 1 which is a 
odification of Sullivan’s (53) diagram of 
interpersonal situation. 
е subject responds verbally to the task 
in a structured situation (S) in the 
esence of an examiner with certain charac- 
s (E) to whom the subject relates 
Tows) in terms of his organization of 
yes in interpersonal situations (О). An 
nderstanding of the protocol necessitates an 
examination not only of these variables, but 
‘of the perceptions and emotional reac- 
that they arouse in examiner and 
ect. 
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The protocol may also reflect certain inter- 
personal factors that are not directly depend- 
ent upon the test. One clinician, for example, 
may regard the setting as a reflection of his 
professional status; to his subject the setting 
may signify a hurdle to the attainment of a 
job. Another examiner may be oriented to 
the solution of an interesting problem, while 
his subject may anticipate finding out why he 
is so nervous. The task may intrigue one 
examiner because it yields such rich mate- 
rials; his patient may feel threatened because 
of its relative lack of structure. Another sub- 
ject may use the test as a cathartic instrument 
in the presence of an examiner who is bored 
because he has been working too many hours. 
The subject’s overtures may seem friendly to 
one examiner who attempts to give support. 
Another feels the subject too “forward” and 
becomes reserved. In response to the exam- 
iner's support in the inquiry one individual 
may relax and give many new responses, 
Another may become embarrassed and give 
a constricted record. The subject’s record 
may contain covert signs of hostility because 
the examiner’s age and appearance are similar 
to those of his authoritarian father. If these 
same qualities are reminiscent of a previous 
teacher, the subject may give a productive 
record as he would in an intelligence test. 


EMPIRICAL INVESTIGATIONS 


At the University of Michigan, a number 
of studies have been devoted to preliminary 
explorations of some variables in the five 
groups. Sanders (47) and Cleveland (9) 
studied the relationships between examiners’ 
personalities and_the Rorschach records of 
their subjects. The examiners administered 
the test under highly standardized conditions 
to randomly selected male sophomores. After 
taking the test the subjects filled out check- 
lists concerning the degrees of overt hostility 
and anxiety that they sensed in the clinicians. 
To secure covert measures of the examiners’ 
hostility and anxiety, their personal Rorschach 
tests were scored by means of Elizur's (14) 
technique of content analysis, Significant 
over-all differences among examiners are re- 
ported for 20 of 38 scoring categories. The 
epsilons indicate that these differences account 
for 3 to 7 per cent of the variances of signifi- 
cant scores. On each of the overt and covert 
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in the upper and lower thirds obtain signifi- 
cantly different protocols. 

Rorschach records of subjects given differ- 
ent test definitions and ego-involving instruc- 
tions were compared by Calden(7) and 
Cohen (11). A questionnaire filled out by 
the subjects was used to check degree and 
type of ego-involvement. Significant over-all 
variances ranging from 3 to 10 per cent were 
found among the different experimental 
groups for 17 of 25 conventional scores and 
7 of 8 percentage scores. In short, protocols 
tended to vary depending upon whether the 
test was defined to the subject in terms of 
imagination, nervousness, or intelligence, 
whether the ego-involvement was high or 
low, and whether it was externally or 
self-imposed. 

Filer (15) investigated the relationships be- 
tween clinicians’ personalities and their inter- 
pretations of projective tests. He tabulated 
the relative frequencies of references to 
aggression, hostility-turned-inward, passivity- 
dependency, and feelings of insecurity in the 
reports of 13 examiners. These diagnostic 
categories were combined into objective pat- 
terns. Relationships were then postulated 
between diagnostic patterns in the exam- 
iners’ reports and ratings of their actual 
behavior. Successful predictions were made 


of examiners’ positions on the dimensions of 


ascendency, depression, and extrapunitiveness, 
intropunitiveness, and impunitiveness. 
_ In a second part of the research, Filer tabu- 
lated the average frequencies of references 
, made by the entire group of examiners to 13 
different defenses. A group of judges then 
ranked each defense according to the degree 
that it would be operative in the personalities 
of clinicians and of patients. These rankings 
were then compared to the frequencies of 
references to defenses in the examiners’ 
reports. 

The three defenses mentioned most fre- 
quently are intellectualization, compulsivity, 
and conscious control. All three are ranked 
by the judges in the Jower half of the patients’ 
defensive hierarchies, but in the upper half 
of the psychologists’ defensive hierarchies, In 
other words, the three defenses that appear 
most often in the reports are more character- 
istic of the examiners’ personalities than of 
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measures of hostility and anxiety, examiners’ 


their subjects. However, there is more than 
mere projection in the interpretations, Of 
the defenses ranking fourth to ninth in the 
psychologists’ reports, five coincide with the 
first five in the judges’ rankings of the 
patients. 

Sources of error. These experiments point 
to a need for investigations of all the sources 
of variance on the Rorschach test so that the 
conditions under which it is most and least 
valid may be defined. The highest validities of 
standard intelligence tests, for example, haye 
been found with subjects who are white (20, 


32), middle-class (13), without personality dis- , 


order (1), Northern (32), and urban (27, 54). 
Of particular importance to research on the 
Rorschach test * are factors, such as those in 
the following list, that seem related to the 
subject’s responses but are not typical of his 
ways of relating to people. 


A. Setting 

1. Interaction between receptionist and subject 

2. Physical characteristics of examining room 
such as color, lighting, anatomical charts, 
or medical instruments 

3. Subject's reaction to examiner's use of stop 
watch and detailed note-taking 

4. Atmosphere: experimental laboratory, psy- 
chiatric ward, or employment office 


B. Task 
1. Reasons given subject for taking test 
2. Wording of instructions 
3. Ego-involvement in test 
4. Background factors such as social class that 
might predispose subjects toward certain 
sets 


C. Examiner 
1. Appearance 
2. Attitudes 
3. Needs 
4. Defenses 


D. Subject 
I. Current mood 
2. Temporary physiological state Jj 
3. Perceptions of unique aspects of the testing 
situation 
4. Special disabilities 
E. Relationships: interactions between examiners of 
different character structures and various 
types of subjects 
т. The overambitious clinician who needs 
"rich" records and the constricted depressed 
patient 


3 Studies are also needed of comparable sources “ 
error on objective techniques such as the Stanford-Bine 
test and the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, 
and less structured projective instruments such as te 
Draw-a-Man and Thematic Apperception Tests. 


n 


е cold, objective scientist and the intel- 
Tectual student 

The authoritarian examiner and the phobic 
character 

The overly solicitous clinician who evaluates 
himself in terms of his success in obtaining 
rapport and the case of traumatic neurosis 
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IGGESTIONS TO THE PnacriciNG CLINICIAN 


at is the practicing clinician to do in the 
nce of this information? In general, it 
s advisable for him to plan his testing 
o control the different sources of error. 
trols can often be inserted into the set- 
Care can be taken, for example, to 
that all referring therapists in a clinic 
e their patients similar explanations for 
esting. A more difficult problem is 
ided by the variables that cannot be con- 
olled in this way. The natures and magni- 
es of such variables must be ascertained 
ey can be used as corrective factors in 
he final interpretation of obtained results. 
sible methods of aiding the clinician to 
© sources of error into account tend to fall 
three areas: the subject’s perceptions, the 
quacy of the behavioral sample, and the 
iner's distortions. 
"he subject's perceptions. After adminis- 
ng the Rorschach test, Schachtel questions 
ubject in detail concerning his conception 
"the nature of the test and bis attitudes 
ard the examiner. The results of the 
iterview are then used both for purposes of 
trol and as additional samples of behavior. 
den's (7) and Cohen's (11) studies suggest 

some of the information sought by 
hachtel could be obtained by an objective 


mple of his interpersonal responses. Cur- 
clinical practice often entails the predic- 
оп of a patient's future behavior in many 
nds of therapeutic situations from his reac- 
ns to one test administered by one exam- 
in one setting. It is likely that estimates 
lagnosis and prognosis would improve 
erably if a number of tests were admin- 

by different examiners at different 
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times, The more varied the levels measured 
by the techniques, the greater would be the 
probability that the subject’s reactions in the 
clinical setting were representative of his 
behavior in other kinds of situations. If 
results of different tests agreed or were con- 
gruent, the clinician could be more certain 
of his interpretation than when he used only 
one test. However, if the data were incom- 
patible, he could not know which tests, if any, 
were valid. From one point of view, this 
might be an advantage. It seems wiser for | 
the diagnostician to report that the data are 
equivocal, than for him to risk misleading 
the therapist by incautious interpretations of 
nonrepresentative or fragmentary results. E 

Another approach to the problem of obtain- 
ing a sample of behavior is the exploration 
by the examiner of the limits of obtained 
reactions. Among the more promising tech- 
niques are the testing of limits (24), the 
analysis of the subject’s free associations to 
his responses (28), and the measurement of 
his ability to alter his responses to the test 
when the scoring symbols are described to | 
him (23). 

The examiner's distortions. The validity of 
the Rorschach test will probably increase as 
the clinician gains insight into the narrow- 
ness of some of his own perspectives. An 
examination of the interpretations of any 
group of clinicians, for example, indicates 
that each tends to discuss certain topics and 
omit others in most of his reports. Such 
oversights might be partially corrected by the 
use of a standard inventory of topics to be 
covered in reporting pertinent results. This 
should help to prevent the kind of distortion 
that results from accidental oversight or 
selective inattention. 

The susceptibility of the interpretative proc- 
ess to the examiner's projections also suggests 
that he seek the independent viewpoints of 
other competent clinicians before writing re- АП 
ports. A more objective method is suggested 
by the correction of individual bias in rating 
scales. . Just as the rater’s distortion is meas- 
ured by the calculation of his central tendency 
and range, so the clinician might tabulate the 
frequencies of his obtained scoring categories, 
as well as his references to different person- 
ality variables and diagnostic categories in 
reports. By comparing his distributions with 
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those of other competent examiners, the 
clinician could become aware of unique prop- 
erties of his social stimulus value and some 
of his defensive distortions. "This knowledge 
could then help to prevent some of the more 
common inaccuracies that stem from the 
unique characteristics of the examiner. 

In the long run, the prediction of behavior 
from projective tests requires more than the 
palliatives described above. What is essential 
is a deductive system relating the findings of 
different investigators. The proposed theo- 
retical frame of reference suggests many 
related testable hypotheses that might help in 
establishing the groundwork of such a system. 
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describing the culture of a primitive so- 
ciety would include the description of its 
belief system in a chapter devoted to “super- 
stitions” and cognate phenomena, The belief 
in ghosts, for example, was attributed either 
to the innate (and inferior) character of the 
“primitive mind,” or to the prescientific stage 
of primitive culture. The rise of scientific 
anthropology, however, has led to a concep- 
tion of primitive religion which excludes the 
term superstition from the anthropological 
lexicon. But however relativistic the anthro- 
pologist may be, he cannot escape the prob- 
lem of accounting for the seemingly irrational 
character of many of the beliefs and rituals 
he observes; and though he may not wish to 
use the invidious term "superstition" to char- 
he is called upon to 
explain their existence and persistence, 
The traditional explanation of such beliefs 


| was not very long ago that a book 


has been that they are culturally determined. 
i According to the concept of cultural deter- 


minism, the individuals within any society 
are "molded" by the predetermined pattern 
of their culture, so that if a belief in ghosts 
is part of the’ society's cultural heritage, the 
members of the Society, being the "carriers? 
will willy-nilly believe in 


Recently, however, the concept of cultural 
determinism has come under careful scrutiny. 
lt has become evident that this concept, 
although useful as а short-hand Notation, has 
unfortunate implications which lead to over- 
simplified and mechanistic Notions concern- 
ing the relationship between cultural heritage 
and human behavior. ‘The mere existence of 
an institution as part of the cultural heritage 
is not a sufficient condition for its acceptance 
by members of the society. On the contrary, 
the acquisition of culture is a Process in 
which the “external” cultural heritage js 
internalized (learned) by the individual, and 


this process involves considerable resistance, 
conflict, and tension (see 24). 

Since anthropology has no learning theory 
of its own, it has turned to psychology for its 
"laws" of learning, with the hope that these 
laws, developed in the laboratory, could ex- 
plain the process of cultural learning. It is 
the thesis of this paper that social scientists 
may have been too hasty in accepting the 
experimental laws of learning because some 
cultural phenomena, at least, cannot be ex- 
plained by current learning theories. This 
thesis will be developed in connection with 
the belief in malevolent ghosts in a South 
Seas society. 


lratuk AND Irs Guosts 


Шак * is a tiny atoll in the Central Caro- 
lines (Micronesia) inhabited by about 250 
people, whose culture reveals few indications 
of acculturation (6). Its subsistence economy 
consists of fishing and horticulture, the for- 
mer being men’s work, the latter women’s. 
Politically, the society is governed by five 
hereditary chiefs, who are far from “chiefly,” 
however, in appearance or behavior. Descent 
is matrilineal and residence is matrilocal. 
Though clans and lineages are important 
social groups, the extended family is the basic 
unit for both economic and socialization 
functions. It is particularly important to 
Stress, in relationship to this discussion, that 
Ifaluk is notable for its ethic of nonaggres- 
sion and for its emphasis on helpfulness, 
sharing, and Cooperation as typical and ex- 
pected forms of interaction (5, 23). 

Ifaluk religion asserts the existence of two 
kinds of supernaturals, high gods and ghosts. 
The former, though important in myths, do 

2 The field work on which this section of the paper is 
based took place in 1947—48, as part of the Coordinated 
Investigation of Micronesian Anthropology (CIMA), and 
Was sponsored by the Pacific Science Board of the 


National Research Council and the Office of Naval 
Research. 
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an important role in daily life, 
the latter do. Ghosts are of two 
benevolent and malevolent. The 
‘are the immortal souls of dead, 
lent mortals; the latter are the im- 
souls of dead, malevolent mortals? 
character in the next world is not a 
of reward or punishment for activity 
world; it is, rather, a persistence in 
d space of one’s mortal character. 
llevolent ghosts, called alus, delight in 
evil. They are responsible for any 
al behavior committed by the Ifaluk, 
cause illness by the indiscriminate 
ion of any member of their lineage. 
lent ghosts, on the other hand, attempt 
the people; with their assistance the 
may exorcise the malevolent ghosts. 
ages and for both sexes, the malevolent 
are the most feared and hated objects 
luk (see 23, pp. 67-71). Consequently, 
Ifaluk ceremonial, and much of their 
éremonial, life is preoccupied with the 
r problem is to account for the existence 
persistence of this “irrational” and “pun- 
belief. The theory of cultural deter- 
can explain why it is that the belief 
us, rather than the belief, say, in Satan, 
rt of Ifaluk culture; but it does not ex- 
why this belief, despite its irrational 
punishing character, is acquired anew by 
generation. It seems, moreover, that 
nt learning theories are equally inca- 
‘of accounting for the learning of this 


Alus AND LEARNING THEORY 


s difficult to see how Hullian learning 
because of its conception of “learn- 
is capable of accounting for any belief. 
ing,” writes a distinguished Hullian 
g theorist, is *. . . the observed behav- 
changes that occur with practice” (22, 
59). Learning theory, therefore, is con- 

d with *. . . formulating the laws relat- 
‘the behavioral changes which occur with 
ce to the particular environmental 


is scheme presents us with a knotty problem. 
the people agree that there are no malevolent 
and since ethnographic observation confirmed 
itive contention, and since—so the people main- 
same condition existed in the past, whence are 
maleyolent ghosts? 
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(stimulus) conditions, past and present, that - 


play a role in these changes" (21, p. 1). 

It is apparent that a learning theory that is 
concerned with changes in behavior cannot 
deal with belief systems in general and with 
the belief in the alus in particular, which 
involve the acquisition of knowledge. (It is 
unimportant whether the knowledge is true. 


or false. The statement that the universe is ` 


populated by malevolent ghosts is false from 
the standpoint of a transcultural science. It 
is true from the point of view of the Ifaluk, 
and they can confirm its truth value by 
abundant evidence.) ў 
Even the Tolmanian theory, with its cog- 
nitive emphasis, is of little assistance, for 
Tolman’s “cognition” is a limited concept, 
referring to that knowledge which enables 
the organism to choose one behavioral re- 


sponse among several when experiencing’ a — 


“demand” (26). 

Perhaps we are too formalistic and are 
ignoring the heuristic value of the experi- 
mental laws of learning, even though the 
definitions of “learning” seem to preclude 
their applicability to such cultural phe- 
nomena as religious beliefs. Aside from a 
suggestive paper by Tolman (28) and a 
stimulating chapter by Lewin (17), the theo- 
retical application of learning theory to 


-human social learning has been restricted to 


the Hullian derived theory of Miller and 
Dollard (8, 18). 

Defining "learning" as the connection of a 
response and cue-stimulus, and conceiving of 
"response" in broad terms so as to include 
covert and symbolic—as well as overt—be- 
havior, Miller and Dollard explain this con- 
nection by the constructs of "drive" and 
“reward.” In attempting to analyze the 
belief in alus in terms of these concepts, this 
author found that they did not apply. It is 
apparent, on a priori grounds, that the learn- 
ing of this belief does not involve a primary 


3 Since the above was written, Tolman has contributed. 
an essay on human learning to Toward a General Theory 
of Action, by Talcott Parsons and Edward А. Shils. 
(Eds.), but the author has not had an opportunity to 
study it carefully. In a pioneering work, Whiting (31) 
has analyzed the socialization process in a New Guinea 
society in terms of the Hullian system, with considerable 
success. The gaps in his analysis may derive from the 
pioneering nature of the work or from theoretical diffi- 
culties inherent in the system. The data presented in 
this paper would seem to support the latter hypothesis. 
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drive; and ап analysis of the nature and 
functions of this belief, as well as the con- 
ditions in which it is learned, fails to reveal 
what setondary drive might be involved. 
This belief does have important adaptive and 
adjustive consequences (25), but to identify 
the consequences of the belief with the drive 
for its learning would leave us in a most 
vicious circle, ў 

If the learning of this belief does not pre- 
suppose a drive variable, it follows, from the 
Hullian learning theory, that its learning has 
no reinforcement. value (“reinforcement” 
being defined as the loweri g of drive in- 
tensity). This deduction is empirically con- 
firmed. The belief in the alus, as we have 
already pointed out, is highly punishing for 
it means living in fear of evil creatures who 
cause illness and death, j 

Since the belief in these alus is fear-pro- 
voking, this belief may be viewed as a second- 
ary drive and, indeed, it does serve to initiate 
a number of behavior patterns (rituals, cere- 
monies, taboos, etc). Drives are learned, 
according to Dollard and Miller, by a typical 
conditioning process in which a neutral cue- 
stimulus, when associated with an uncondi- 
tioned stimulus, elicits the same response as 
the latter, Hence, fear drives are learned by 
ап association of a neutral stimulus with an 
unconditioned fear-eliciting stimulus (8, p. 
69). But the fear of the alus is not learned 
in this way. Ifaluk children are not taught 
about the alus in a formal, nonaffective man- 
ner; rather the cognitive and affective aspects 
of the belief are learned as Part of a unitary 

rning process. A strange noise is heard 
on the roof of the house, a stone is thrown at 
A woman while bathing, a tree falls on a 
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models used in infrahuman animal learnin 

(see 14). This postulate is based on the prior 
assumption that learning is “automatic” (13 
P. 69) and “mechanistic” (3). The crucial 
role played by symbolization, particularly 
language, in hüman behavior (7, 10) renders 
this a doubtful methodological assumption 
when applied to human social learning 
Since human social learning is primarily cul- 
tural learning, and since cultural activity is 
primarily symbolic activity, we should pro- 
ceed with extreme caution before we apply 
unqualifiedly the learning principles derived 
from infrahuman cultural behavior to 
human cultural behavior. Hilgard puts the 
matter judiciously in writing: "Only if a 
process demonstrable in human learning can 
also be demonstrated in lower animals is 
the comparative method useful in studying 
it” (12, p. 329, italics his). 

Although Hull may be correct in insisting 
that animal learning be viewed as the “mere 
interaction” of organism and environment, 
it is difficult to view organism and environ- 
ment as sufficient conditions for human social 
learning. A learning theory which does not 
emphasize the concepts of personality and of 
cultural heritage as necessary conditions for 
human learning and as independent variables 


*Tolman seems to agree with this position, for 
though he states that “everything important in psychol- 
ogy . + . can be investigated in essence through the 
continued experimental and theoretical analysis of the 
determiners of rat behavior at a choice point in a maze, 
he excludes from this generalization "such matters as 
involve society and words” (27, p. 34). 

It is an interesting commentary on the nature of our 
culture, and one that would make a fascinating subject 
for the sociology of knowledge, that animal behavior has 
become the model for the study of human behavior. In 
a strange historical dialectic the anthropomorphism of 
Primitive peoples has found its “antithesis” „in the 
Zoomorphism of many experimental psychologists. It 
is equally strange that some sociologists and anthropolo- 
gists have been willing to accept this interpretation of 
human behavior and Society. The sociologists, wi 
rigorous sampling techniques have made them wary ol 
generalizing from one statistical universe to another 
within the same species (from lower- to middle-class 
Populations, for example), are prepared to generalize 

om one species to another (rats and humans, 5 
example). Anthropologists use animal societies as foils 
for the understanding of human societies because of the 
limited amount of socially acquired and socially trans- 
mitted learned behavior Patterns in the former. If the 
bulk of the cultural behavior with which anthropology 
is concerned is not found in animal societies because 
infrahuman animals cannot learn these distinctively 
human behaviors, how can anthropologists learn about 
human social learning from them? For an incisive 
critique of the use of animal models in human psychol- 
Ору, see Allport (2). 


Jearning process, is not adequate to the 
accounting for this type of learning.® 
s bring to any learning situation a 
of attitudes, norms, values, and be- 
derived from their cultural heritage— 
the basis of which they perceive, select, 
respond (consciously and unconsciously) 


stimuli. Hence, humans acquire be- 
concerning ghosts, for example, not as 
ical organisms in an objective environ- 
t, but as personalities (biosocial organ- 
) 3 a culturally constituted environment 
11). 


Alus AND PrRcEPTION THEORY 


stimuli (including culturally-given belief 
s) are differentially perceived—hence, 
tially responded to—as functions of 
ential cultural experience, it is necessary 
now how the Ifaluk perceive the alus if 
‘are to understand why they acquire this 


selectivity of perception is a function, 
ng other things, of the perceiver's frame 
‘reference which, in turn, derives from his 
ious experience. Individuals who have 
eived their world as threatening will be 
posed to believe in the existence of threat- 
g objects or persons—malevolent ghosts, 
example—for such a belief falls within 
frames of reference. But individuals 
have perceived their world as secure will 
be so disposed, for there is nothing in 
experience which corresponds to this 
Where we find a culturally patterned 
ef, we may be sure that the members of 
€ society share a common frame of refer- 
within which this belief is perceived. 
it follows that the experiences which 
given rise to this frame of reference 
occurred within certain culturally pat- 
пей contexts. 
rames of reference, then, are learned in 
process of interaction with other individ- 
in which the nature of one’s world is 
ferred from the perception of it. This 
ence then functions as a “hypothesis,” as 


‘Lewin, of course, took full account of these mne 

emphasis on such concepts as "ego-involvement" 
the social field (16, 17). Allport has long expressed 
y at the exclusion of the ego from psychology (1). 
importance of the cultural heritage has been stressed 
forcibly by Kroeber (15). 
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Bruner and Postman term it (4, 20), in future 
transactions with the environment. By 
“hypothesis,” writes Postman: 


. 
‚ we mean, in the most general sense, expect- 
ancies or predispositions of the organism which 
serve to select, organize, and transform the stimulus 
information that comes from the environment, A 
given sensory input has not only energy character- 
istics which trip off a series of organized reactions 
in the nervous system, but it has cue or clue 
characteristics as well—it carries information about 
the environment. It is with respect to these in- 
formation characteristics of stimuli that hypotheses 
operate (20, p. 249). ` 


Since the alus are conceived of as threaten- 
ing and terrifying objects, we must discover 
what experiences lead the Ifaluk to develop 
the hypothesis that their world is threatening 
and, therefore, predispose them to believe in 


these threatening ghosts. Since this belief is- 


already strongly held by the young children, 
such a hypothesis must arise in the early 
experiences of the Ifaluk young children. 
The first threatening experience, which 
begins at birth and continues for the duration 
of infancy, is the daily washing of the infant 
at dawn in the cold water of the lagoon. 
That this immersion is painful and threaten- 
ing is an inference drawn from three kinds 
of data. First, the water at dawn is very 
cold, so that even adults refuse to enter it 
until after sunrise. Second, the contrast be- 
tween the infant's previous activity—sleeping, 
wrapped in a blanket, between its parents— 
and the sudden wakening and immersion in 
the cold water must be particularly painful. 
That this is so is indicated by the great crying 
and wailing of the infants during the entire 
bathing. Finally this is the one activity over 
which the infant has no control. An Ifaluk 
infant, with this one exception, is the master 
of his environment. His slightest cry elicits 
an adult response of attention and care. The 
Ifaluk premise that infants are utterly help- 
less creatures leads to the conclusion that their 
every whim must be satisfied and that they 
must never suffer pain. The mother, for 
example, may not leave her house for the first 
three months after the baby’s birth, so as to 
ensure her constant attendance upon it. She 
must sit by its cradle and, at its first cry or 
other indication of discomfort, she takes it 
into her arms, gives it the breast, or attempts 
other pacifying techniques. The baby is fed 


~ ignored, and 
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on demand. After the first three months the 
mother may leave the infant’s side only if 
another adult takes her place. Only after he 
can walk*and talk is the mother, or her sur- 
rogate, allowed to leave the baby alone, and 
only then are any disciplines, including toilet 
training, instituted. Until then the baby is 
never restrained, even when his activities are 
destructive, and his needs are seldom frus- 
trated. This is an infant-centered culture, 
par excellence (see 6). Thus the experience 
of the morning bath stands in sharp contrast 
to the typical experience of the infant. Not 
only does he suffer pain in the bathing ex- 
perience, but all his cries, which are so re- 
markably efficacious in achieving his ends in 
other situations, are of no avail in this one. 
Now the infant not only responds to these 
quite different stimulus situations in overt 
and observable ways, but—it is our hypothe- 
sis—he also learns something about the 
nature of his world from his perception of 
these situations. This learning, to be sure, is 
of a primitive, kinesthetic type, in which a 
pleasure-pain rhythm is set up in the organ- 
ism as integral to its experience. Certain 
expectations are created in the infant with 
respect to the satisfaction or the frustration 
of its desires; and a frame of reference, or 
hypothesis concerning the nature of its world 
is emerging—a hypothesis that its world is 
both satisfying and threatening. 
This infantile hypothesis is reinforced by 
a much more threatening experience of 
childhood. The birth of a sibling means that 
. the heretofore indulged child is relatively 
his place is now taken by the 
ан sibling as the object of indulgence. 
е older child is now left to shift for him- 
self emotionally; many of his cries go un- 
heeded and many of his needs are frustrated. 
Thus, the Ifaluk infant, whose frustration 
tolerance is, ‘understandably, amazingly low, 
is exposed to a highly threatening experi- 
ence—the apparent loss of parental love. It 
is little wonder that Ifaluk parents say that a 
child becomes “ill” at the birth of a sibling. 
And it is also little wonder that a study of 
those children whose positions had been 
“usurped” by a new sibling revealed that no 
fewer than 58 per cent, and as many as 96 
per cent, displayed the following behavior 
characteristics: fighting and attacking, wil- 
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ful disobedience, destruction of property, 
temper tantrums, eating problems, night ter- 
rors, thumb-sucking, crying and whining, 
shyness, and “negativism” (23, pp. 99 ff). 
We may conclude, assuming that the clinical 
inferences drawn from such symptoms are 
valid, that the children perceive this situation 
as highly threatening. And again, it is our 
hypothesis that the children not only respond 


to this situation in certain observable ways, 


but that they learn something about their 
world from their perception of this situation. 


What they learn serves to reinforce their. 


“hypothesis” derived from the infantile ex- 
perience—that the world, among its other 
characteristics, is threatening. 

We may now state our thesis more clearly. 
The Ifaluk child learns to perceive his world 
in terms of such dichotomies as pleasure-pain, 
security-insecurity, assurance-threat. This bi- 


polarization of his world forms the basis. 


for his "hypotheses" concerning his world. 
"These "hypotheses" he brings to any learning 
situation, and it is on the basis of these 
"hypotheses" that he will accept or reject any 
cultural belief, including the belief in ghosts. 
As Postman has written: 


We can conceive of the perceptual process as a 
cycle of hypothesisinformation-trial and check of 
hypothesis-confirmation or non-confirmation. In 
any given situation the organism is not indifferently 
ready for the occurrence of any or all types of 
objects. Rather the organism expects, is eingestellt, 
for a limited range of events. Into the organism 
which is thus "tuned," information is put by sensory 
stimulation. "This information serves to (1) broaden 
or narrow the range of hypotheses or (2) confirm 
or deny specific hypotheses. If the information con- 

S the hypothesis, a stable perceptual, organiza- 
tion is achieved (20, р. 251). 


If we examine the Ifaluk belief in ghosts, 
benevolent and the malevolent alike, we dis- 
cover a number of isomorphisms between 
this belief and the culturally patterned child- 
hood experiences we have discussed. (a) Just 
as there are many adult figures in the child’s 
life who care for him (all the people in his 
extended family dwelling), so there are a 
number of alus. (b) Just as these adults both 
protect and harm the child, so alus protect 
(prevent and cure illness) and harm (cause 
illness). (c) Just as the primary harming 
adults are females (it is the mother, or her 
sisters, who bathes the infant, and who 


К 
з the child the most severely), so the 
vicious malevolent ghosts are female. 
st as those who cause the pleasure and 

1 of childhood are the (living) relatives 
f one’s lineage, so the alus who cause pleas- 
pain are the (dead) relatives of one's 
(e) Just as the adults inflict pain 
minately on all children (whether one 
d or bad, he is "rejected" upon the 
ent of a new sibling), so the malevolent 
"cause illness and death indiscriminately 


uence of alus protection (prevention 
of illness) is security, and the conse- 
of alus attack (illness) is anxiety. 
our thesis, then, that the Ifaluk child 
pts the culturally-given belief in ghosts 
se this belief is in accord with his pre- 
experiences. The Ifaluk child has 
ed to perceive his world as both threat- 
z and gratifying and, hence, he can give 
assent to a belief which postulates the 
kind of a world. This public belief 
firms, in a real sense, his own private 
esis" concerning the nature of his 
„And since this public belief is cul- 
у sanctioned, carrying with it the au- 
ту of tradition and of social approval, it 
ever greater cogency to his own private 
thesis." 


PsvcuopywAMics OF BELIEF AND THE 
“TRUTH” or TRADITION 


us far we have offered a hypothesis for 
quisition of the belief in alus, but this 
thesis does not account for its persistence 
dulthood. Learned beliefs, like other 
ed responses, аге subject to extinction 
ss they are reinforced by practice. Beliefs, 
Which constitute the cognitive affirmation of 
ience, must, in turn, be confirmed by 
ience. For the nature of this confirma- 
of the belief in alus we turn to the 
ynamics of this belief. 

ethic of nonaggression is the supreme 
in Ifaluk. Not only is the overt ex- 
n of hostility forbidden, but its very 
tion is viewed as shameful. (This is 
tent, of course, with the belief that 
ity is caused by alus.) Nevertheless, the 
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people do have hostile drives (see 23, ch. 3), 
and this hostility may help to explain some 
of the anxiety—if the anxiety theory of 
Freud (9) and Mowrer (19) is ` correct— 
which is characteristic of the Ifaluk person- 
ality structure. 
learned, but it in turn serves as a drive for 
the learning of behavioral techniques which 
will reduce its intensity (8, ch. 5). The 
Ifaluk have learned to reduce the intensity 
of their anxieties by projecting their hostili- 
ties onto the alus. 

Ifaluk belief asserts that men are intrinsi- 
cally good, that they are not responsible for 
hostile thoughts or acts, but that hostility is 
caused by the alus. Thus, the belief allows 
the people to reject their own hostile drives 


as being “ego-alien,” and to project them onto _ 
the alus. This resolution of anxiety by the | 


projection of hostility not only serves to con- 
firm the validity of their belief, but at the 
same time, it perpetuates the belief by re- 
creating the image of these malevolent 
ghosts. 

With this in mind, we may resolve an 
unresolved paradox concerning this belief: 
the alus are conceived of as the ghosts of evil 
people, but according to both the Ifaluk and 
ethnographic observation there are no evil 
people in Ifaluk. If so, how can there be 
alus? Our analysis, however, has revealed 
(by implication) that there are evil people in 
Ifaluk. 

First, the Ifaluk child knows “evil” people. 
His parents who bathe him in cold water and 
who “reject” him when he needs them—they 
surely are evil. 

But the adults, no less than the children, 
experience evil people, and this experience 
continues throughout life. The evil person 
that the adult experiences is himself, for 
everyone who experiences hostile drives 
within himself is evil. Thus, psychologically 
viewed, the tradition is true. There are evil 
people in Ifaluk, all of whom experience 
aggressive drives; and the alus do have their 
origin in the souls of evil people, as the pro- 
jection of the evil (aggressive drives) in their 
own souls. 


SuMMARY 


The acquisition of the Ifaluk belief in 
malevolent ghosts, it has been our thesis, can- 


« ‹ 


Now anxiety is not only | 


er 
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not be explained by either traditional theories 
of cultural determinism or of learning. This 
belief, we have attempted to demonstrate, is 
learned by the child according to certain prin- 
ciples of perception and cognition. However 
irrational the belief in malevolent ghosts may 
appear to us, it is not irrational for the Ifaluk 
child. On the contrary, it is a pragmatic, 
cognitive truth; a truth that publicly confirms 
his own personal experiences. This belief 
continues to persist in adulthood, because it 
is re-created by the psychodynamics of Ifaluk 
personality functioning. 
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or ABNORMAL AND SocrAL PsrcHoLoor 
|o. 3, 1953 


мм (3) has described “authoritarian- 
ism” and “automaton conformity" as 
the mechanisms of escape from anxiety 
aloneness" most prevalent and danger- 
modern man. His speculations con- 
g economic and social determinants 
uthoritarianism have been considerably 
rounded out by the extensive research on 
sychodynamic factors carried out by Adorno 
(x). The present study may be seen 
parallel investigation, more modest in 
е, of behavior having some of the ele- 
nts of automaton conformity. It is an 
mpt to throw some light on the under- 
mechanisms involved when an individ- 
distorts his perception of reality in order 
gree more closely with what is perceived 
the majority view. More specifically, 
study is designed to test a series of 
elated hypotheses concerning the psy- 
mamic determinants of a compulsive 
d to conform. 


ification of the Concept of Conformity 


en an individual behaves in a manner 
ar to others about him, the explanation 
this behavior may be expected to fall 
hly into one or more of the following 
al categories. 

L He may be reacting independently to 
nal stimuli which are similar to those 
onting the others, being unconcerned 
or even unaware of their behavior. Psy- 
ically, this is really not conformity. 
He may be behaving in accordance with 
nalized values which happen to be simi- 
to theirs. Here again, he may be uncon- 


sub- 
The 
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cerned with or unaware of their behavior 
and, strictly speaking, not conforming. 

3. He may deliberately behave like the 
others after realistically appraising the par- 
ticular situation and deciding that a certain 
amount of conformity is in order. For 
example, he might be performing a task for 
which the others are more highly trained. 
Or, he might be in a situation in which 
conformity is rewarded, nonconformity is 
punished, or both. 

4. He may have an inner need to conform 
to those around him, irrespective of whether 
or not the situation calls for conformity. To 
the extent that such a need is generalized and 
operates repetitively, the individual may be 
said to be conforming compulsively. This 
type of conformity is the object of investiga- 
tion in the present study.* 


A Psychodynamic Theory of Compulsive 
Conformity 

The elements of the following theoretical 
formulation were drawn primarily from the 
psychoanalytic literature? In this presenta- 
tion we shall concentrate on, and perhaps 
exaggerate, what appear to be the focal points 
in the psychodynamic pattern underlying 
compulsive conformity and present these 
points in abstraction, as though they were 
completely representative of the processes in- 
volved. This is done in order to bring out 
more clearly the interrelated elements of the 
pattern. 

It is hypothesied that one origin of com- 
pulsive conformity lies in childhood experi- 
ences with parents or their equivalents who 
are punitive, strict, coercive, and dominantly 
overprotective. The child is punished for 
expressing and attempting to gratify pleas- * 


2 Any combination of these categories may apply in 
a given situation. In some cases, one may serve to 
rationalize another, e.g. а compulsive conformist giving 
rational reasons for his conformity. 

8 The above-mentioned study completed by Adorno 
et al. was the major theoretical source and also sug- 
gested the basic methodology used, i.e, the comparison 
of two extreme criterion groups. 
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urable impulses and prevented from explor- 
ing the environment at his own расе. At the 
same time, he is forced to behave in the 
manner prescribed by his parents though 
alien to his own needs and perhaps beyond 
his capacities. 

The child's aggressive responses to such 
frustrating parental stimuli, whether directed 
toward the parents or displaced, are punished 
in such a way as to produce anxiety and feel- 
ings of guilt over the aggressive impulses. 
The fact that these frustrating parents also 
take care of the child and are his main source 
of support further contribute to the develop- 
ment of guilt. 

To avoid these unpleasant guilt feelings the 
child represses his hostility. Basic to psycho- 
analytic theory is the conception that re- 
pressed material continually surges toward 
conscious recognition and release, making 
ever present the threat of experiencing pangs 
of guilt. The individual develops modes of 
behavior and attitude constellations designed 

to bolster repression and thus allay this threat. 
"The particular forms taken by these mecha- 
nisms of defense are conditioned by the pat- 


tern of behaviors rewarded and condemned . 


in the continuing environment. In the family 
situation here conceptualized they may be 
expected to fit much the following interre- 
lated pattern: the reaction formation against 
hostile impulses toward the parents may 
‘involve turning them toward the self and, in 
combination with such guilt-producing cul- 
tural demands as “honor your father and your 
mother,” lead to overconcern for the well- 
being of the parents, overidealization of them, 
submission to their demands, and overintro- 
jection of their attitudes and values. Partly 
as a result of this process of reaction forma- 
tion and partly in response to continuing 
pressure from without, the individual may 
develop a very positive attitude toward, and 
a strong need to conform to, all forms of 
authority. If authority becomes generalized to 
include the norms of the immediate group— 
and there are cultural pressures in this direc- 
tion—there exists the basis of a compulsive, 
guilt-motivated need to conform. 

Further, as a result of the quick, traumatic, 


. and guilt-motivated learning to be expected 


in such a home atmosphere, the child cannot 
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assimilate what is learned in the gradually 
organized flexible manner necessary for its 
adaptive use in future situations. Conse- 
quently, he should find it very difficult to 
cope with the problems and responsibilities 
of life and work for constructive goals in a 
realistic manner. This weak ego development 
and the strict superego formation described 
above should reinforce each other in providing 
the basis for compulsive conformity in group 
situations. That is, the individual has diff- 
culty independently appraising reality and 
coping with it; at the same time, he has a 
guilt-motivated need to conform to the group. 
To the extent that these conditions exist he 
should be influenced by. what he perceives to 
be the group opinion. 

Such a person would be expected to con- 
form in ideology to parents, teachers, friends, 
etc. Since there is generally a great deal 
of agreement among these transmitters of 
culture, he should be expected to adhere 
strongly to the attitudes and values generally 
prescribed in his cultural group. The com- 
pulsive conformist in the middle class, then, 
would be expected to introject to a great 
extent such values as success and strict moral- 
ism and develop relatively conservative atti- 
tudes in such areas as politics and religion. 


Hypotheses 


In accordance with the above theory it was 


hypothesized that compulsive conformists 
among the college population, compared with 
individuals from the same population who 
do not conform compulsively, have weaker 
€gos, parents who are more domineering, and 
more of the following: repressed hostility 
toward parents, guilt, intropunitive handling 
of hostility, overconcern for the well-being of 
parents, overidealization of parents, strict 
moralism, positive attitudes toward authority 
and conformity, success strivings, conserva- 
tive political and religious attitudes, and 
agreement with the attitudes of parents, 
friends, and others. 


МЕтнор 
Overview 


Compulsive conformity was measured in terms 
of the extent to which reported judgments of two 
short distances were changed in the direction © 
announced bogus group average judgments. The 
bogus averages were almost double the actual size 


the stimuli. From a large sample two criterion 
oups of subjects (Ss) were selected, those scoring 
‘extremely high and those scoring extremely low on 
this measure. The hypotheses were tested by com- 
“paring the responses of these two groups on various 
personality tests and attitude questionnaires. 


Sample 

The sample from which the two criterion groups 
“were selected consisted of 373 students in 14 sec- 
tions of the beginning psychology course at the 
‘University of Michigan in the spring semester of 
1940. The number of students in each section 
"varied from 29 to 38. 


Measure of Compulsive Conformity 


Judging distances was chosen as the experimental 
task for the following reasons: (а) The use of 
physical stimuli provided an indisputable measure 
| of objective reality. This made more reasonable 
{ the assumption that group-induced changes in judg- 
ment reflect irrational needs to conform, since these 
i judgments (b) 


“ences, attitude patterns, etc. 


a task simple enough to permit 
of confidence in their opinions, yet difficult enough 
“to warrant being somewhat influenced by the group. 
_ The particular stimuli used, their dimensions, the 
“amount of time they were exposed to the Ss, the 
^ magnitude of the announced group averages and 
other details of the experimental arrangement were 
! determined in preliminary tests. 
7. The students in each of the 14 classes were asked 
to judge the distance, actually 6% inches, between 
two small squares and record their judgments. The 
“stimulus was exposed to the Ss for ten seconds. 
- The experimenter collected the judgments and went 
"through the motions, before the class, of computing 
the average judgment for the group. He then 
announced a highly exaggerated average, approxi- 
mately 11/4 inches. The students were then asked 
“to judge the same distance again. The identical 
) procedure was then repeated with another stimulus, 
LL. the length of an 8% by 2inch rectangle. This time 
_ the announced average was approximately 14 inches. 
15 accordance with Allport's (2) view that ego- 
involvement in a task is necessary before general 
| personality characteristics are reflected and the 
| recognition that judging distances could be very 
boring, the following attempts were made to moti- 
vate the Ss: they were told that the experiment was 
part of a large research program and the results 
Would soon be made available to all participants, 
and they were asked to estimate the accuracy of 
their judgments, rank themselves in the class as to 
accuracy, and indicate whether or not they felt their 
Rood judgments were improvements over their 
rst. 
Conformity scores 
.. the amount that each 


were obtained by computing 
S changed his judgments so 


* Also, external pressure to conform was ruled out by 
haying Ss record rather than verbalize their judgments. 
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as to agree more closely with the bogus group aver- 
ages. Two criterion groups of Ss were selected on 
the basis of their performance on this measure, 
those conforming most and those conforming 
least The groups were roughly controlled for 
age, sex, seating position with respect to the judged 
stimuli, and initial judgments of the first stimulus. 
It was also made certain that all Ss selected indi- 
cated that they had been involved in making their 
judgments and had confidence in them, In addi- 
tion, in order to rule out spurious factors operating 
on the low scorers, Ss were not selected for this 
group if they indicated that they (а) used a pre- 
viously known frame of reference located near the 
stimulus as an aid in making their judgments, 
(2) realized that the experimenter was trying to 
influence their judgments, or (с) had some sort of 


training in judging distances which they felt aided , 


them in the experimental task. The Ss whose initial 
judgments were very close to the announced group 
averages were also not considered. The data neces- 
sary for all of these manipulations were obtained 
from answers to questions pertaining to each judg- 
ment which the Ss wrote immediately after making 
that judgment, during the interval in which the 
experimenter “computed” the class average. 


In view of the extensive and seemingly relevant, 


though crude, system of controls used it seemed 
reasonable to assume that the higher an individual’s 
conformity score the greater the probability that he 
was motivated at least in part by a compulsive need 
to conform. Accordingly, the high scoring group 
was experimentally defined as compulsive con- 
formists, and the low scoring group as reality 
oriented since they were better able to evaluate 
announced averages as spurious to the task at hand. 
As originally selected in this manner, each criterion 
group was composed of r5 males and 15 females. 
In personal interviews with the author all 60 of 
them volunteered to participate in further research. 
Because of unavoidable delays, scheduling difi- 
culties, and other practical problems we were only 
able to use 47 of these Ss in testing the hypotheses. 
This left the compulsive conformist group with 15 
women and 12 men and the reality oriented group 
with ro women and 1o men. 


The Test of the Hypotheses 


Hypotheses were tested by comparing the re- 
sponses of the two criterion groups on a sentence 
completion test, two attitude questionnaires, and 13 
cards from the third revision of the "Thematic 
Apperception Test (TAT). Sometimes two of these 
techniques were used to measure the same variables, 
but more frequently each of them was focused on 
different variables. Most of the overlapping in- 


5 Those students who tended to shift their judgments 
away from the announced group averages were mot 
selected for the low scoring group, since this might have 
jeopardized our aim of making this a more reality 
oriented group. It seems reasonable to assume that these 
individuals were influenced by the spurious announced 
averages, though in a different direction, just as were 
the conforming Ss. If so, they might have been good 
Ss for a similar study of rebellious nonconformity. 
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volved the TAT and the sentence completion test, 
since it was uncertain which of these would provide 
the better measure of several of the variables. А 
Projective measures. The ТАТ seemed particu- 
larly appropriate to measure parental dominance, 
repressed aggression toward parents, guilt, intro- 
punitive handling of aggression, and ego strength. 
The cards selected were those which showed most 
promise of eliciting the various types of Tesponses 
needed to measure these variables. They were, in 
the order of their presentation to Ss, 1, 5, 8GF, 4, 
15, 20, 18GF, 3BM, 13G, 17BM, 12F, 3GF, and 6BM. 
The test was administered individually in accord- 
ance with a detailed set of instructions over a period 
of two months by six first-year graduate students 
in clinical psychology, each testing an approximately 
equal number of Ss from the two criterion groups. 
The sentence completion test, consisting of items 
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categories where this seemed necessary, reject any 
categories found to have a negligible number of 
responses, and add new categories where feasible, 
Precautions were taken here in order to minimize 
the possible influence of subtle cues as to the cri- 
terion group identity of the records. Thus, only 
three of the thirteen TAT stories were read from 
each record, no two of them being on the same 
page. In addition, these three stories were not read 
one after another; rather, the sequence involved 
reading all stories produced for a given card, then 
proceeding to the next card, etc. Similarly, with 
the sentence completion test all responses to a given 
item were examined, then all responses to another 
item, etc., consecutive items in this sequence always 
being on different pages of the record. The meas- 
ures finally arrived at, with indications as to 
whether they were completely predetermined or 


TABLE 1 
TAT SconiNc CATEGORIES 


VARIABLE 


SCORING CATEGORIES 


Parental dominance 


Parent scolds, punishes, coerces, or shelters child; or is described as "strict," “over- 


bearing,” “domineering,” etc. 


Repressed hostility to parents Parent dies, 
Guilt 

Intropunitive aggression 
Overidealization of parents 
Strict moralism 

Success strivings 

Ego strength 

Ego weakness 


Central figure experiences guilt. 
Central figure commits suicide, contemplates doing so, or wishes himself dead. 
Central figure admires or shows great ambition to be like parent. 

Character or his behavior described as “immoral,” "bad," “sinful,” etc. 

Central figure strives for success, fame, fortune, status, etc. 

Central figure realistically attacks problems and attempts to achieve goals. 
Central figure depicted as sheltered, 


"tied to his parents," "living in a world of 


daydreams," or generally finding it difficult to cope with the problems of life. 


* All categories except overidealization of parents and ego strength were devised before collection of data and 


retained without modification. 


selected from various tests in clinical use, was 
designed to measure overconcern for parents, over- 
idealization of parents, success strivings, positive 
attitudes toward authority, and positive attitudes 
toward conformity, as well as to provide additional 
tests of some of the hypotheses involving variables 
scored for primarily on the TAT. It was adminis- 
tered on a group basis along with the questionnaires 
and answered anonymously from the standpoint of 
the Ss, although each record was identifiable 
through the use of an invisible code number. 
Although it involved taking the risk of passing 
by the richness of the TAT and sentence completion 
test protocols, it was decided to score these tests in 
terms of highly objective response categories so as 
to minimize carry-over from one category to another 
in the way of a halo effect, ese measures were 
derived in the following manner: (а) objective 
response categories for each variable were derived 
before the tests were administered; (5) after the 
data were collected parts of each record were exam- 
ined blindly in order to refine the predetermined 


modified by the procedure just described, are pre- 
sented in Tables 1 and 2. А 

Scoring the TAT simply amounted to counting 
the number of responses in the total record fitting 
each category. Frequency counts were also made 
with the sentence completion test, in this case the 
relevant responses to specific groups of items being 
counted. Since most of the categories used were 
quite objective and the procedure fairly simply it 
was possible to have the data scored not only by 
the author but also by another person, an under- 
graduate student majoring in psychology, who had 
no knowledge of either the study or the tests. All 
scoring by both judges was blind. 1 

A percentage-ofagreement index of interjudge 
scoring reliability was used, rather than a correlation 
coefficient, since the number of responses fitting ea! 


"Ideally, the categories should have been revised by 
examining a number of records which would not be 
included in the final analysis. ‘This procedure wil 
initially planned but later rejected in view of the sma 
number of Ss finally tested. 
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SENTENCE COMPLETION TEsT ScorING CATEGORIES 


VARIABLE 


Tzsr ITEMS 


Scorinc CATEGORIES 


Overidealization of parents 


-Overconcern for parents * 


| 
Es б 
“Critical evaluation of parents * 


Striét moralism 


Liberal moralism * 
1 


| 
Positive attitude to authority 


Critical evaluation of authority 


Submission to authority * 
Resistance to authority * 


Success. strivings 


Mother was all right but 

The best of mothers may forget 
The trouble with my parents 
Mom was 

The important thing about my dad 
Because of mother 1 

Parents are always 


The person I admire most is 


The worst thing that could happen 

I could hate a person who 

I could murder a man who 

He went mad when 

The worst crime a person could 
commit 


Because of Mother I 

Mom was 

Parents are always 

The important thing about my dad 


Sexual intercourse 
Sin 
A drunken woman 


A woman who has lost her virtue 


Sexual intercourse 


Sin 


Disobeying one's parents 


Laws 
Discipline 


Disobeying one's parents 


Laws 
Discipline 


If someone tells me, “you can't do it" 
If someone tells me, “you can’t do it” 
The main thing in my life 


If I were only 
My fondest ambition 


I admire 


No criticism, e.g., "no buts,” "she was too 
good,” or no response. ~ 
No criticism, e.g. “nothing,” "their own 

welfare,” no response. 
No criticism, e.g., “nothing,” “they are too 
good,” no response. 


Unconditional praise, e.g, "wonderful," 
“swell.” 
Unconditional praise, eg, "wonderful," 
“swell.” 
Highly positive evaluation, eg. “am very 
generous." 


Unconditional praise, e.g. "loving," “won- 
derful.” 


“Mother” or “Father.” 


\ 


Completions of any of these items which 
involve some kind of harm to parents. 


Negative evaluation, e.g., “too inhibited.” 

Critical, e.g., "too strict.” 

Critical, e.g., “interfering.” 

Critical, e.g., "he spanked us too much." 

Moralistic, e.g., “is bad,” “all right only in 
marriage,” no response. 

Unconditional condemnation, e.g, "is ter- 
rible,” “is bad," no response. 

Unconditional condemnation, c.g. "is dis- 
graceful," "is disgusting." 

Same as above. 

Approval, e.g., “is fun,” “is the fulfillment 
of love.” 

Criticizes conventional definition or suggests 
a more liberal one, e.g., "is usually mis- 
construed,” “is a relative matter.” 


Unqualified criticism, e.g. "is bad," “leads 
to trouble.” 

Positive mandate, e.g., "should be obeyed.” 

Unqualified support, eg, “is necessary,” 
tis good.” 

Support, eg, “is good," “is necessary at 
times,” 

Critical or suggests more flexibility, eg. 
“are often foolish,” “should be for the 
good of all,” “should be more elastic.” 

Critical or suggests flexibility, e.g., “сап be 
too strict,” “should be meted out care- 
fully and only when necessary.” 


“J don’t do it," “I obey them,” etc. 
“I usually do it,” "I try all the harder,” etc. 


“Ts to get ahead,” “make a lot of money,” 
etc. 

“Successful,” “wealthy,” etc. 

«15 to be a successful lawyer," "is to be 
famous,” etc. 1 

“A successful person,” “one who has worked 
his way to the top,” etc. 


ж 
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TABLE 2—Continued 


VARIABLE Test ITEMS 


SCORING CATEGORIES 


"j 


Success strivings—Continued I sometimes wondered whether 
Wouldn't it really be funny if 
The most important thing in my life 


was 


"Threatened by responsibilities * As a child 


The nicest thing about being a child 


If I were only 


Conventional God * God 


Conformity * * 
have to 


A good group member would 
To get along well in a group you 


“I would be a success,” “I would make 
money,” etc. 

“I became a millionaire,” “I became fa- 
mous,” etc. 

“To get ahead,” etc. 


“1 had no responsibilities,” “I had no 
cares,” etc, 

“No worries,” “No responsibilities,” etc, 

“A child again,” "younger," etc. 


“Exists,” “is good,” “is the Creator,” “is 
omnipotent,” etc. 


“Conform,” “follow the lead of the others,” 
“agree,” "submit," etc. 


* Categories devised before collection of data and retained without modification. 


` category was generally very low. The percentage 
of роды: E found for each measure by divid- 
ing the number of obtained scoring agreements by 
the number of possible scoring agreements and 
multiplying the quotient by roo. The resulting 
percentages were mostly quite high, ranging from 
75 to 100 with an average of 91.2 for the sentence 
completion test and from 57 to 100 with an average 
of 844 for the TAT. The few low figures that 
were obtained can largely be accounted for by the 
inexperience and lack of training of one of the 
judges. He was very cautious and conservative, 
Particularly with the more complex categories, and 
consistently scored fewer responses than he might 
have otherwise. 

Questionnaires, One questionnaire, called the 
political-religious attitude questionnaire, consisted 
of a list of six political groups and four religious 
orientations with each of which the Ss were asked 
to indicate, along a six-point scale, the extent to 
which they agreed or disagreed, They were also 
asked to indicate, using the same scale, how their 
parents, friends, and “important people” from their 
home towns felt about the ten groups. The six 
points used and the scores assigned for each, adapted 
from Levinson and Sanford (4) were as follows: 
“agree a little” (+1), “agree pretty much” +2), 
‘agree very much” (+3), “disagree a little” —1), 
"disagree pretty much" (—2), and “disagree very 
much" (—3).  Politicaleconomic conservatism 
was measured as the extent of agreement with 
"traditional Republicans": and "anti-New Deal 
Democrats" and disagreement with “New Deal 
Democrats,” "Wallace Progressives,” “Socialists,” 
and “Communists.” Opposite attitudes were scored 
as nonconservative. Similarly, religious traditional- 
ism was measured as the extent of agreement with 
the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish religions and dis- 
agreement with atheism; the opposite attitudes were 

scored as nontraditional, Conformity per se, as 
distinguished from conservatism and traditionalism, 
was defined in terms of the extent of agreement 
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between S's attitudes toward the ten political and | 
religious groups and those of his mother, father, | 


friends, and “important people” in his home town. 
The scores actually used were discrepancy scores, 
measuring the difference between S’s attitudes and 
those of his mother, father, etc. е 

To provide an additional measure of conformity 
Ss were asked to express their agreement or dis. 
agreement along the same six-point scale, described 
above, with the following five statements: 


1. Adherence to convention produces the best kind of 
citizen. j 

2. It is one's duty to conform to the passing demands 
of the world and to suppress the desires that must be 
suppressed in order to do so. 

3. We should alter our needs to fit society’s demands 
rather than change society to fit our needs. 4 

4. Young people sometimes get rebellious ideas, but 


as they grow older they ought to get over them and 


settle down. 

5. It is better to go one’s way regardless of the 
opinions of others than to adopt a course of action dic- 
tated by the opinion of others. 


These were embedded in a group of 24 statements 
regarding various issues. 

Statistical tests, The questionnaire responses were 
analyzed by testing for the significance of the differ- 
ence between means for small samples. This could 
not be done with the TAT and sentence completion 
test data, since the scores consisted of frequency 
counts which were for the most part very low. 
Here the chi-square test with fourfold contingency 
tables was used, For most of these measures the 
fourfold tables were set up in such a way that those 
Ss who received zero scores were separated from 
those who gave one or more responses fitting the 
category. In those cases where there were few ЕУ 
scores the separation was made as near as possible 


to the combined median for the two criterion 


groups. E 
One half of the probability curve was used їп! s 5 
ing significance levels since directions of the diffe 


LA 


E 


d 
е 


ences were predicted. In view of the crudity of the 
"measures, which should be expected to decrease the 
“differences obtained, hypotheses are accepted when 
p falls below .05. 


Resutts AND Discussion 


In the discussion which follows, the con- 


| forming Ss are referred to as the highs and 


the reality oriented subjects as the lows. 

The TAT and sentence completion test 
results are summarized in Tables 3 and 4. 
In accordance with the hypotheses advanced 


TABLE 3 
TAT Rzsurrzs 


FREQUENCY OF 
RESPONSE 


Vaman SE 
Hicus Lows 

Parental dominance 93 47 4:33* 
Repressed hostility to parents 43 27 0.16 
Guilt 43 23 1.95 
Intropunitive aggression 23 7-5 3.60° 
Overidealization of parents 10 1 4-91" 
Strict moralism 18 12.5 0.80 
Success strivings 52 22 3-59* 
Ego strength 19 32 6.82** 
Ego weakness 39 9 4:33* 

* Significant at the .05 level. 

** Significant at the .005 level. 

TABLE 4 


SENTENCE COMPLETION Test RESULTS 


FREQUENCY OF 
RESPONSE 


VARIABLE 


Overconcern for parents 13 4 
Overidealization of parents 114 70 
Critical evaluation of parents 16 26 
Strict moralism 67 26.5 
Liberal moralism w 17 
Positive attitude to authority, 51 30-5 
Critical evaluation of authority 17 к 
Submission to authority 7 H 
Resistance to authority 3 10 
Success strivings 24 7 
Threatened by responsibilities 21 9 
Conventional belief in God 19 9 
Conformity 17 ie 


* Significant at the .o5 level. 
** Significant at the .or level. 


earlier the highs scored significantly lower 
than the lows on all measures pertaining to 
ego strength and significantly higher on all 
measures of parental dominance, aggression 
directed toward self, success strivings, over- 
' concern for parents, and readiness to submit 
to authority. Less clear are the results bear- 
ing on attitudes toward authority and over- 
‘idealization of parents. The highs showed 


more favorable and less critical attitudes 
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toward authority, but only the latter differ- 
ence is statistically significant. Jf, however, 
these two measures are taken as opposed 
points on a continuum and each S's score is 
calculated by subtracting his critical-of-au- 
thority score from his favorable-to-authority 
score, the resulting difference between the 
highs and lows is significant (= 
p<.05). Similarly, the highs scored signifi- 
cantly higher on critical evaluation of parents 
but the extent of their greater overidealization 
of parents is not significant. Неге, too, 
assuming a continuum and combining scores 
results in a significant difference between the 
two groups of Ss (x’==6.65, p<.005). . The 
over idealization hypothesis also receives sig- 
nificant support from the TAT measure. 

A slightly different problem exists with the 
findings on strict moralism. On the sentence-- 
completion test both measures yielded results 
significantly in agreement with predictions. 
Thus, the highs were higher on strict moral- 
ism and lower on liberal moralism. On the 
TAT measure, however, both groups of Ss | 
had similar scores. The seeming contradic- 
tion might be explained by the fact that the 
sentence completion items used forced the $ 
to commit himself on such issues as sex and 
sin, whereas the TAT affords more latitude 
for evading them and restricting responses to 
safer areas. It appears that a more indirect 
measure would be necessary to tap this 
variable adequately on the TAT. 

Table 3 indicates that the data bearing on 
the central variable in this study, repressed 
hostility toward parents, do not support the 
hypothesis. Only slightly more parents were 
found to die in the thematic apperceptions of 
the highs than in those of the lows. Further 
investigation of the TAT protocols led to 
findings seemingly even more contradictory - 
to the hypothesis that the highs have more 
repressed hostility than the lows. Thus, the 
lows produced the only five stories in which 
a child kills his parent (x°=3.62, p<.03) 
and their stories also contained significantly 
more instances of direct expression of aggres- 
sion by a child toward his parent (х2=2.73, 
p<.05). That the particular measures used 
were at fault rather than the hypothesis was 
suggested after completion of all the analyses 
in the study revealed an over-all consistency 
with the theoretical formulation. It was then 
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concluded that the TAT situation was not 
sufficiently remote for the highs to enable 
them to express their deeply repressed and 
feared hostile impulses “directly,” even 
through a figure in a contrived story. It was 
accordingly predicted that even in their TAT 
stories the highs could only express hostility 
toward parents indirectly; that is, their cen- 
tral or identification. figures could express 
hostility toward parents only in an indirect 
manner. A scoring category was set up 
which included all instances in the stories in 
which the parent is made extremely unhappy 
or miserable as the result of some: sort of 
behavior, other than direct expressions of 
aggression, on the part of the child (eg. a 
mother "never gets over her son's death" or 
is "terribly heartbroken" when her son leaves 

—"home for a new job). The highs created 
more such situations than the lows, the differ- 
ence just missing statistical significance 
(x°=2.66, p<.06). Broadening and apply- 
ing further the concept of remoteness on the 
TAT, it was predicted that the highs would 
demonstrate their greater repressed hostility 
by having a greater total number of people 
die in their stories. The data support this 
prediction (x^—3.96, p<.03). The TAT 
protocols were then examined blindly for 
other indirect evidences of aggression. This 
led to a new category, the responses falling 
into which approximate what Rosenzweig (5) 
calls impunitive handling of aggression. Into 
this category were placed all responses which 
involved mass deaths, great destruction, 
bloodshed, or torture. The highs contributed 
significantly more responses fitting this cate- 
gory than the lows (ҳ2—4.00, Ё< оз). 

Closely related to the findi gs on hostility 
are those pertaining to guilt. "Table 3 indi- 
; cates that the hypothesis must be rejected. 
The highs, compared to the lows, introduce 
into their TAT creations more central figures 
who experience guilt feelings, but the differ- 
ence is not significant. In terms of our theory 
this might be explained as follows. The 
various mechanisms which have been shown 
to be more characteristic of the highs (eg. 
Tepression, disguised release of aggression, 
directing aggression toward the self, over. 
fling the Ran с 
ing the per- 
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son against the experience of guilt." Further, 
this defensive process may be so deep a part 
of the personalities of the highs as to operate 
even within the characters they create in 
their TAT stories. Further investigation is 
needed before this post hoc theorizing can be 
evaluated. f 

As already indicated, the hypothesis that 
the highs have weaker egos than the lows 
receives support from the relevant TAT and 
sentence completion test measures. Thus, the 
highs appear to have relatively more difficulty 
coping with the problems and responsibilities 
of life and working for constructive goals in 
a realistic manner. Another aspect of ego 
strength is the ability to tolerate one’s im- 
pulses and anxieties. Of relevance here are 
all the data pertaining to hostility and repres- 
sion. In addition, more objective indices of 
repression and anxiety were used. Each $ 
after completing his TAT stories was asked 
to indicate the cards he liked, those he dis- 
liked, and the source of each story. It was 
predicted that the highs, compared to the 
lows, would (a) dislike more cards, the 
assumption being that the major reason for 
disliking a card is that the latent content of 
the picture is threatening because it arouses 
repressed impulses; (Р) further reject the 
latent content of the pictures and, hence, their 
own impulses by more frequently denying 
that their past experiences played any part in. 
the stories they produced; (c) make less 
reference to the influence of their own ex 
periences on the construction of their stories, 
in this way also indicating less acceptance of 
impulses; (4) less often acknowledge the 
influence of past experience on disliked cards; 
and (e) more often deny the influence of past 
experience on disliked cards. Category (4) 
appears to provide an index of the ability to 
tolerate anxiety aroused by the expression of 
feared impulses; and category (e), an index 
of the lack of such ability. The results, sum- 
marized in Table 5, are in the predicted direc- 
tion for each measure, significantly for (а) 
and (е), and approaching significance for the 
others. 


7 Тһе sentence completions which were used as D. 
measure of overconcern for parents, when viewed in d 
Context of the sentences in which they are embe m 
seem to contribute at once evidence for the eus т 
repressed aggression toward parents and guilt avoi ЕЕ 
through reaction formation in the form of overconce!- 
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p TABLE 5 TABLE 7 
Ri ONS TO TAT CARDS AFTER PRODUCING STORIES Arrirupe DISCREPANCY BETWEEN SUBJECT AND 
* AROUND THEM OTHERS n 
FREQUENCY OF Discrepancy ветува MEAN DisChreANCY Score CRITICAL 
4 RESPONSE Du SUBJECT AND: биз Lows Rario 
TL CATEGORY ЕС 
Ніснѕ Lows WARS Mother 5.44 9.1 т.88* 
(№223) (N=16) Father 9.20 11.00 0.91 
———— — Friends 7.27 11.56 2,319 
Dislikes card б 99 59 2.73* Important people in 
Denies influence of past experi- home town 13.17 18.84 1,92" 
“ence К 20 8 2.08 
| Acknowledges influence of past * Significant at the .05 level. 
experience 54 5 1.90 ** Significant at the .or level. 
‘Acknowledges influence of past 
experience on disliked card | 7 10 2.14 
“Denies influence of past experi- це are the responses to the five-item conform- 


“ence on disliked card 8 o 


"Note: The N's for these measures were 23 and 16 for the highs 
Amd lows respectively, since the testers neglected to obtain the 
“necessary information from all Ss. 

* Significant at the .o5 level. 


"On the political-religious attitude question- 
| naire the highs, as predicted, showed greater 
| ‘political-economic conservation and religious 

‘traditionalism. ‘They responded more con- 
"servatively to all six political groups, sig- 
‘nificantly so to Republicans and New 
} Dealers; and to all four religious orientations, 
significantly so to Protestantism and Catholi- 
cism. These findings are summarized in 
| Table 6. In addition, the highs indicate on 


* TABLE 6 
AGREEMENT WITH PorrricCAL Groups AND RELIGIOUS 
ORIENTATIONS 
MEAN CRITICAL 
Hicus Lows Ratio 
| Traditional Republicans 0.11 3.47** 
А Anti-New Deal Democrats 1.55 
| New Deal Democrats 2.26% 
"Socialists 1.28 
_ Wallace Progressives 1.60 
Communists 1.37 
į | Protestant Religion 1.789 
| Catholic Religion 1.76* 
| Jewish Religion om 


theism 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .oor level. 


the sentence completion test (Table 4) that 
they hold more conventional beliefs about 
God than the lows. 

It will be recalled that the above question- 
naire also provides a measure of conformity 
per se, as distinguished from conservatism. 
‘As can be seen in Table 7 the highs, com- 
pared to the lows, disagree significantly less 
with their mothers, friends, and “important 
people in their home towns.” They disagreed 
less, but not significantly so, with their 
fathers, Also consistent with the hypothesis 


ity scale (Table 8) and the sentence comple- 
tion items designed to measure conformity 
(Table 4). " 


Compulsive Conformity and Authoritarianism 


А comparison between the compulsive coz- 
formists in this study and the authoritarian 
personalities described by Adorno et al. seems 
fruitful despite difficulties resulting from the 
use of different measures and different com- 
parison groups in the two investigations. In 
examining the composite personality pictures 
of the two groups broad similarities between 
them are apparent. Both appear to have 
repressed much of the hostility which was 


TABLE 8 


FAVORABLE ATTITUDES TOWARD CONFORMITY 


GrouP Mean — CnrricAL Ratio P 
XN ou <от 


originally directed against domineering par- 
ents and resorted to various defense mecha- 
nisms which function to avoid the guilt 
which would be felt if this hostility became 
conscious. Thus, for example, both groups 
have strict superegos which appear to have 
developed as the result of reaction formation 
and introjection of conventional values and 
the demands of authority. ‘The main differ- 
ence seems to be that the authoritarians char- 
acteristically tend to make more use of the 
mechanisms of projection and displacement, 
devices which function quite effectively in 
keeping repressed impulses from conscious 
awareness while at the same time allowing 
them disguised and acceptable outlet in the 
form of ethnocentric hostility. The defenses 
© 


© 
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used by the compulsive conformists, on the 
other hand, tend to be more of the self-effac- 
ing variety; impulses are allowed less out- 
ward release and are directed punishingly 
toward the self. Where in the genetic process 
the two groups began to develop in these 
divergent directions is not apparent. One 
possibility is that the compulsive conformists 
were punished more frequently and severely 
for directing aggression outward, whether 
toward the source of frustration or displaced; 
while ethnocentric aggression was sanctioned, 
perhaps encouraged, by important people in 
the lives of the authoritarians. 


CoNcLUsIoNs 


The results are largely consistent with the 
theoretical formulation and support most of 
the hypotheses, The inconclusive findings on 
repressed hostility and guilt reflect a broader 
problem regarding the use of projective tests 
in research, the difficulty in predicting the 
level of response. The: understanding neces- 
sary for confident prediction may be gained 
by further investigation, for example, of the 
conditions under which an individual’s re- 
pressed impulses are expressed directly, indi- 
rectly, or not at all by the characters woven 
into his TAT stories. 

The analysis of the data was based on com- 
posite group findings and, of course, does not 
imply that each $ manifests all or even most 
of the features of his criterion group, Obser- 
yation of the data reveals a wide range in the 
extent to which the combination of character- 
ictics within any given individual approxi- 
mates the over-all group pattern? It appears, 
then, that an analysis of empirical subtypes 
within each criterion group would result in 
modifications and extensions of our concep- 
tion of psychodynamic factors in compulsive 
conformity. 

Within these limitations a constellation of 
personality characteristics has been shown to 
relate to behavioral and ideological conform- 
ity, and to influence what appears to be a 
"peripheral" process, the judgment of a short 
linear distance. This simple physical stimu- 


8 ОЁ particular significance in this connection are "x 
differences which are not reported, and the fact that a 
number of TAT measures yielded no responses from 
many of the Ss even though differences between the 
groups were significant, 
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lus, in conjunction with other aspects of the 
procedure, was used in the attempt to isolate 
the emotional need to conform as a deter- 
minant of conforming behavior from other 
possible influences—such* as previous learn- 
ing, group interaction, and conflict between 
the need to conform and various attitudes 
and values. Perhaps more important for 
social psychology are those situations in 
which these influences are present. Some 
questions in this connection requiring investi- 
gation are: How does a compulsive conform- 
ist react when it appears that the majority 
has decided on a course of action which is 
clearly in conflict with his deeply ingrained 
values? How great must this conflict be for 
him to experience considerable anxiety, to 
reject his values and go along with the group, 
etc.? If he goes with the group, how deep 
and long-lasting will the change be? What 
are the clinical implications of such conflicts? 
Many of these problems might best be investi- 
gated by clinical observations rather than 
experimental techniques. 

The findings of the present study are 
limited to some of the psychological aspects 
of conformity. In pointing to the importance 
of the parent-child relationship in compulsive 
conformity we have moved one step in the 
direction of an explanation. A further area 
concerns the role of cultural and sociological 
factors—the education system, mass media of 
communications, political and economic pres- 
sure, etc.—in the determination and reinforce- 
ment of conformity needs. For example, 
such questions as the following seem worthy 
of investigation: Are there socioeconomic 
class differences in the incidence, dynamics, 
and ideological features of compulsive con- 
formity? If differences do exist, how are 
they related to such factors as occupation, 
financial status, mobility possibilities, etc.? 


SUMMARY 


Compulsive conformity was experimentally 
defined in terms of the extent to which re- 
Ported judgments of two short distances were 
changed in the direction of announced bogus 
group average judgments. From a large 
group of beginning psychology students two 
criterion groups were selected on the basis of 
their performance on this measure, those con- 

orming most and those conforming least. 


a 


es derived mainly from psycho- 
theory were tested by comparing the 
ses of the two groups on a sentence 
tion test, thirteen TAT cards, and two 
questionnaires. 

findings provide support for most of 
theses. Thus, the conforming group, 
fared to the group which did not con- 
‘scored significantly lower on various 
es of ego strength and significantly 
оп measures of the following vari- 
parental dominance, inability to tol- 
_ impulses, intropunitive handling of 
‚ overconcern for the well-being of 
overidealization of and less ability 
tically evaluate parents, strict moralism, 
уе attitude toward authority, success 
gs, conservative political and religious 
les, and general conformity. Incon- 
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clusive findings pertaining to repressed hos- . 
tility and guilt were discussed within the 
framework of the total study. — , ' 

A few broad similarities and differences 
were discussed between the compulsive con- 
formist and the authoritarian personality. 
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нЕ Gestalt laws of sensory organization 
Т (proximity, similarity, continuation, etc.) 

attempt to relate certain structural char- 
acteristics of the physical stimulus situation 
to perceptual experience. One of the present 
writers (5) in an experiment with rats in 
1938 suggested the hypothesis that the percep- 
tion of rats is determined by the interaction 
of such structural characteristics with “moti- 
vational factors. Krechevsky's argument, 
simply stated, asserted two things: (а) per- 
ceptual organizations can be arranged on a 
“homogencity-differentiation” continuum; (Р) 
the organism will first achieve the most 
homogeneous perceptual organization pos- 
sible. If this first organization does not solve 
the problem confronting the animal, it will 
then go on to а more “differentiated” organi- 
zation. Now, since the perceptual organiza- 
tions demanded by the structural laws of the 
Gestaltists are frequently fairly differentiated 
ones, it could be predicted, on the basis of 


Krechevsky’s analysis, that under certain. 


specified conditions (where the animal had 
solved the problem with the achievement of 
the simpler organization) the Gestalt laws 
would not hold. For a detailed discussion of 
the relevant data, the reader is referred to 
Krechevsky's original article (5). 

'The present experiment was designed to 
test further, with human subjects (Ss) the 
concept of the hierarchical order of p- 
tual organization. After several Ss had been 
tested, however, an interesting phenomenon 
was noted: some Ss became “fixated” on a 
lower level of perceptual organization and 
seemed unable (within the conditions of the 
testing situation) to go beyond that level, 
despite the continued presence of a problem, 

Further reflection suggested that we might 
have here an additional demonstration of the 
continuity between the so-called perceptual 
process and the so-called cognitive process, 
We therefore proceeded to obtain additional 
data to test this new suggestion. Our argu- 
ment, again simply stated, was something 

1¥For a discussion of this continuity hypothesis 


: the 
reader is referred to the article by Krech (4) and tha 
by Klein and Krech (2). 4) t 
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like this: (а) “Perceptual” data and “cog- 
nitive” data represent two different methods 
of measuring the very same process. (b) 
Under certain specified testing procedures the 
ease with which Ss can progress through 
yarious organizations is presumed to measure 
“perceptual” behavior; under other specified 
testing procedures the ease with which Ss 
can progress through various organizations 
is presumed to measure “intelligence.” (с) 
Since our original “perceptual” test seemed 
to differentiate successfully between people 
who could progress from a homogeneous to 
a more differentiated organization from 
people who could not do so (although the 
need to do so was present), this “perceptual” 
test was therefore differentiating the “more 
intelligent” from the “less intelligent.” 

The present experiment thus has a twofold 
purpose: First it is designed to test the 
concept of the existence of a hierarchical 


order of levels of perceptual organization in ° 


the human being. Second, it is designed 
to test the hypothesis that the ease of prog- 
ress through such an order is related to 
“intelligence.” 


PROCEDURE AND APPARATUS 


Two experiments were performed. The second 
experiment was, essentially, a replication of the first, 
and will be described later. 

In the first experiment the population consisted of 
15 female and 13 male college students enrolled in 
the social psychology course of the 1952 summer 
session at the University of California. These Ss 
were “self-selected,” having responded to a call for 
volunteers for a “psychological experiment" — 

The apparatus consisted of a Harvard tachisto- 
scope, stimulus cards, a "reproduction board," and a 
supply of small black plastic beads. The reproduc- 
tion d was a wooden board painted white, 
15X15 inches square with a pattern of drilled 

pressions centered on the board. This pattern 
Was 9X9 inches square and consisted of 900 con- 
cave hemispheres (М in. diameter) arranged in a 
30X30 pattern, each hemisphere being placed as 
closely as possible to its neighbors (see Fig. т). The 
black beads were of such size as to fit snugly within 
each hemisphere, 

„S was given the following instructions at 
the beginning of the first experimental session: 
am going to present you with a test of visual 
acuity—that is, how well you can observe. You 
will be presented with two symbols for a very brief 
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с on this screen. One of the symbols is 
_ correct, the other incorrect. It is your task to deter- 
a = which of these symbols is correct. During 
-the first few presentations you will have to guess 
which symbol is the correct one until you discover 

the solution to the problem. After each presenta- 
i: of the symbols I want you to represent for me 

‘as accurately as you can both the correct and incor- 
ii symbols.” The S was then shown how he 
ald reproduce the symbols he had seen in the 

tachistoscope by placing the small black beads in 
the drilled depressions on the reproduction board. 
"After that demonstration, the 5 was asked: “Are 
there any questions?” ? 


ReEpRopucTION BOARD AND ILLUSTRATIVE 


Ес, т. 
5 REPRODUCTIONS 


аай visual perception experiments the problem 

recording S's perception represents а real diffi- 
А verbal report makes objective measure 
ment of the percept almost impossible. Asking $ 
draw what he has seen introduces the confound- 
ing performance variable. Questioning $ on his 
drawing introduces the danger of inducing a set 
hich would interfere with future perceptions. For 
ple, in the present experiment we wanted to 
w whether $ had organized stimulus pattern 
48 (see Fig. 2) in a homogeneous pattern of equi- 
distant dots or in a more differentiated pattern of 
izontally ordered dots, as would be demanded 
the principle of proximity. To have asked 5 


!Most commonly asked questions and answers given 
Г; О. “What do you mean by the correct symbol? 

LA. "That is what you will have to determine in order 
to solve the problem." О. "Shall I use the whole 


oard?” А, “Represent the symbol as accurately as you 
e 


S Stimulus pattern а was identical with the pattern 
Krechevsky had used in 1938 with his rats and was 
н because it apparently permitted either а simple 
Organization (homogeneous square) ога differentiated 
ne (horizontal groupings of dots). Further it was, we 
ed, a “neutral” stimulus having no profound “рег- 
alistic” associations for most Ss. 
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whether he had seen any horizontal groupings 
(assuming that his drawing was ambiguous in 
this respect) might have influenced his perceptual 
organizations on his later trials. We fasl that the 
reproduction board avoids most of the difficulties 
of other forms of representation. Неге $'s ability 
to draw can play but very little role. He needs but 
place the black beads in the proper holes to achieve 
any one of the patterns presented. Second, he is 
forced, by the very physical arrangement of the 
depressions in the board, to make an active decision 
about his spacing without our telling him to do $0. 

After S had received his instructions and had had 
his questions answered, his regular trials were 
begun. For each trial the two stimulus patterns 
(а and Р) were presented with an exposure time of 
.06 second. These patterns were presented in a 
random order and the solution to the problem 
was a simple alternation sequence of LRLR. . . . 
After each trial S was told whether he had given 
the correct answer and was then asked to recon- 
struct what he had seen. The experimenter then 
made a record of S’s representation (on a previously - 
prepared mimeographed replica of the reproduction 
board). This procedure was continued until S 
solved the problem (the criterion being six consecu- 
tive correct choices) or until 24 trials had been 
completed.* 

The S was then asked to return for a second 
session during which he was given a test of 
visual acuity, and the vocabulary test taken from 
Wechsler (6). The visual acuity test consisted of 
presenting two patterns of dots (see Fig. 3)—first 
successively and then simultaneously—and deter- 
mining the threshold of discrimination between the 
two patterns for each S on both the successive and 
simultaneous presentations. 


Resuts AND Discussion 


The Ss of Experiment т were broken down 
into two major subgroups on the basis of 
their “perceptual representations.” Group A 
consisted of 8 Ss (д men and 4 women) who 
persisted in representing stimulus pattern а 
as a homogeneous figure and who gave no 
evidence that they had perceived the hori- 
zontal groupings. A typical reproduction of 
an S in this group is shown in Fig. 1 (see A). 
Group B consisted of the remaining 20 Ss 
who did achieve, at some point in the test, a 
horizontal grouping. A typical reproduction 
of an S in this group is also shown in Fig. 1 
(see B). In this instance it will be noticed 
that there is at least twice as much space 


4The maximum number of trials was set at 24 
because this seemed to be the maximum number of trials 
which could be completed in a one-hour session. The 
fact that very few Ss made any significant change in 
their reproductions after the first several trials leads us 
to believe, that we were quite generous 1n our terminahon 


point, 
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between the vertical order of dots as between 
the horizontal order. 

The first step in our analysis of the data 
consisted of a comparison of the scores made 
by these two subgroups on the visual acuity 
test. As can be seen from Table 1, no differ- 
ences between the two groups appcar to exist 
Which even remotely approach significance. 
The differences between the reproductions 
of the two groups would not seem to be a 
function of simple visual acuity, 

The first hypothesis we had set out to 
investigate would predict two things: (а) 
Stimulus pattern a would evoke at least two 
different percepts: a homogeneous one of 


@ceecsescnns a mi 
а 
Experiment 1 


Fic. 2, Srimurus Carns 


equally spaced dots, and a differentiated one 
of horizontal groupings. (4) Where both of 
these organizations appear within the trials 
of any one S they should appear in the 
Sequence of homogeneous first, differentiated 
second. Evidence in support of both of these 
predictions was obtained. If we first consider 
the perceptual responses of all Ss, we find 
that on the very first trial 22 of the 28 Ss first 


perceived the figure as an equall spaced 
(as would be predicted by our Мурок) 


Fio. 3. Ушол, Acurry Tust Carns 
5Some of the Ss were asked 


for an introspective 
analysis of their PET experiences. The Ss in 
Group A reported that they saw a “square” “, 
like object.” Those їп G P 
lines." 


session) and were asked again to represent what ДК 
perceived. Only when the symbol was turned on its side 
so that it assumed a vertical appearance could 
shake their “square” 
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rather than as a horizontally ordered figure 
(as would be predicted by the principle of 
proximity). This percentage of 858 is well 
beyond three sigma away from the 50 per 
cent point. From this first trial on, a num- 
ber of Ss shifted their perceptual organization 
to the more differentiated one of the hori- 
zontal grouping, until by the ninth trial, at 
which point a number of Ss had already 
solved the problem, the total number of 
homogeneous responses had dropped to 15, 
or about 53.6. In other words, the percentage 
of horizontal responses had increased from: 
14.2 to 46.4 over this period. For the group 
as a whole, therefore, the two predictions that 
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Experiment 2 


For EXPERIMENTS I AND 2 


TABLE 1 
Acurry CoxTROLs, EXPERIMENTS I AND 2 


MEAN TuntsuoLp MEAN THRESHOLD 


Group Successive SIMULTANEOUS 
PRESENTAION PRESENTATION 
r2. А ^ " ў 
DOES MAN +052 ES 
p B az» 1049 1030 
«a 
ix ^ (N=11) «040 +022 
Group B б=ў ton ber 


stimulus pattern а would evoke at least two 
different percepts and that these percepts, 
under the stress of the need to solve a prob- 
lem, would appear in the order specified, 
Seem to have been substantiated. 
} To determine whether this trend holds for 
individual performances we first analyzed 
the responses of Group B Ss. Of the 20 Ss 
in this group, 14 began their series with the 
homogeneous Percept and 6 with the differ- 
entiated one, All 14 who began with the 
geneous then went on to the differenti- 
ated one; of the six subjects who began with 
differentiated Percept, two “regressed” to 
e cous one. From the analysis it 
would appear then that where the Ss begin 


homogeneous response, 100 per cent 
under the need to solve a problem, 
through the sequence as predicted. 
the Ss begin with a differentiated 
„ 66 per cent stay with the differen- 
rcept until the problem is solved (in 
the four instances) or until the test 
terminated (in one instance). Thus, only 
(то per cent) of all Ss in this group re- 
] the theoretically expected sequence. 
summary, it appears that for the group 
а whole both of our predictions hold; for 


ШШШ 
ШЕЕ ЕЧ 


ividual Ss of Group В, our general 
ons seem to be confirmed in 18 out of 
cases. 
Ye must now turn our attention to the 
s of Group A who seem to run counter 
redictions, These Ss started with the 
omogeneous percept but never did 
8, as predicted, to the more differen- 
d one, despite the fact that they were 
ted by an unsolved problem. It is at 
t that we have recourse to the second 
hypothesis being tested in this experi- 
This hypothesis, it will be remem- 
р was to the effect that these Ss were 
bable of “perceptual reorganization”— 
reached their limits within the conditions 
testing procedure, even under the 
ands of a problem-solving situation, іе, 
‘perceptual incapacity” was identical 
"intellectual incapacity.” 
ible 2 presents the data for the testing of 
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this hypothesis. The results seem unambigu- 


ous. Group A, the “simple organizers,” gives 
us a mean score on the Wechsler of 2736 and 
Group B, of 33.58.° This difference of 572 
is significant beyond the 1 per cent eni as 
is indicated by the resulting ¢ of 3714 with 
23 degrees of freedom, Using Festinger's (1) 
nonparametric test of significance also gives. 
us an equally significant difference between 
the groups. Actually, as can be seen from the 
individual scores (Fig. 4, Exp. 1) only three 
Ss of Group B fall at or near the mean of 


Group A [ш] 
Group B | | 
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Fic. 4. DISTRIBUTION OF VOCABULARY Scores ron Ѕ0вуестз or А AND B Groups 


TABLE 2 
PERCEPTUAL PERFORMANCE AND VOCABULARY SCORE 


EXPERIMENT Gaour A Сои B dif + 
Exp. 1 
К 7 18 
Mean Wechsler 
Vocabulary Score 27.86 33-58 -5a з.7ц* 
Exp. 2 
N “ 8 
Mean Wechsler 
Vocabulary Score 27.41 30.56 7315 samo, 


* Using Pestinger's nonparametric test gives us equally satisfac- 
tory significant differences between the groups. 
Group A, and only one S of Group A falls 
at or above the mean of Group B. Thus 
within an extremely restricted range (the Ss, 
it will be remembered, were all upper-divi- 


6 Three Ss, one from Group А and two from Grong B, 
had to be dropped from this portion of our a ysis 


because two of them had themselves given the Wechsler 
thoroughly familiar 


test in the past and were therefore y 

with it, and one S was a foreign student whose English 
vocabulary was extremely limited. The N for Group А, 
for this analysis, was therefore 7, and for Group В, 18, 
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sion university students) we find a highly 
significant relationship between the level of 
perceptual organization and a standard meas- 
ure of intelligence. These results appear 
even more striking when one remembers that 
the measure of intelligence used was the 
Wechsler vocabulary test—certainly a highly 
culture-laden test. 1t would appear that our 
hypothesis concerning the relationship be- 
tween perceptual data and intelligence data 
receives experimental support. 


EXPERIMENT 2 


The procedure for Experiment 2 was similar to 
that of Experiment 1 with the following variations: 
(a) The sample tested consisted of 19 male under- 

graduates at a small denominational junior college 
in Texas. This population was chosen in the belief 
that here we would have a sample which might 
"wiffer in cultural background, sophistication, and 
perhaps even intellectual ability from our original 
pulation. That this sample did differ in intel- 
the comparison of 
шагу test 

(b) Instead of 
stimulus patterns 
This change was 


tial hori. 
zontal and vertical) more likely, apex N ai 


hoped that this new set of stimuli would discrimi- 


was not fulfilled, 


A was allowed before 
breaking off the test, rather than our усынса maxi- 


results of this second experiment seem to confirm, 
unambiguously, all the conclusions of Experiment 1, 


Again we can break down the Ss of this 
experiment into Group A of 11 Ss (those who 
gave no evidence of a differenti 


tiated percep- 
tion) and Group B of 8 Ss (those who did 
give evidence of such a perception)? Here, 


7 In this experiment the criterion for Tesponse 
Бо а horizontal and vere pecan Ж any one 
trial (ie, а and с), Although thi might seem to be a 
more stringent criterion than in our first experiment, it 
did not turn out to be so, ad we. applied the more 
lenient criterion of Exp. 1 only one $ the 19 might 
have been recategori We say “might have been" 
because this 5 (a consistent A respondent’ showed 
“horizontal” response alone on one trial, te 
opinion that this was chance variation and 
we believe that with the pattern of a-e stimuli the i 
stringent criterion is the тоге reliable one, 
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too, no reliable differences in the visual acuity 
tests seem to exist between the two groups® 
(see Table 1). If we consider the perceptual 
responses of all Ss we find that on the very 
first trial 18 out of the 19 Ss first perceived 
the crucial figure as an equally spaced one 
(as would be predicted by our hypothesis), 
If we examine the individual records of 
Group B we find that of the eight Ss in this 
group, seven began with the homogeneous 
percept and then went on to the differenti- 
ated one, while the remaining S started with 
the differentiated percept and maintained 
that percept throughout the sixteen trials, 
Thus there is not a single reversal of sequence 
(from theoretical expectations) among the 
19 Ss. 

? Table 2, which also presents the data for 
the Wechsler scores of Groups A and B of 
this second experiment, indicates a mean 
score of 2741 for Group A and 3056 for 
Group B. This difference of 3.15 is highly 
significant as is indicated by a £ of 3172. 
Again the nonparametric test shows equally 
high significance. The individual scores 
(Fig. 4, Experiment 2) again show a neg- 
ligible amount of overlap between the two 
distributions. It is significant that the mean 
for Group A of this second experiment is 
almost identical with the mean for Group A 
of the first experiment (27.41 as compared 
with 27.86). As the individual scores indi- 
cate, the second experiment sampled a popu- 
lation on the lower end of the distribution 
and this resulted in fewer and less intelligent 
Group B Ss, but the cutting point for both 
experiments, as between Groups A and B, 
remains almost identical, a Wechsler score 
of 30.0 or 30.5, К 

Th summary is might be said that this 
replication was highly successful as а verifi- 
cation of the results of the first experiment. 


Experiments COMBINED 


Because of the similarity of distributions of 
scores for the two separate experiments as 


®The greatest difference is found in the simultancous 

ТЕЗ dienes of оз yields a £ of 1.9 which is 
significant at the 10 per cent level, but the distributions 
to render the ; test questionable. 
ther, this difference is definitely not significant by 
Festinger’s nonparametric test. Finally, it should be 

out that whatever difference does exist. favors 
бор, which did poorly оп the experimental 
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— shown in Fig. 4, it was felt legitimate to make 


a combined distribution (Fig. 4, Combined 


Experiments). Doing this gives us 44 cases, 
and with this N several analyses are possible 


_ which might have been questionable with the 


smaller number of cases in either of the 
separate experiments. 

This combined distribution shows, of 
course, very little overlap. The mean for the 
entire distribution is 30.58 with only опе 5 
of Group A falling above that value and four 
Ss of Group B below that score. It will also 
be recalled that the score of 30.50 seemed to 
be the cutting point which differentiated the 
A perceivers from the B perceivers in both 
Experiment r and 2. For these reasons the 
value of 30.50 was selected as the cutting point 
for the construction of the 2X2 table in 
Table 3. In the cells of this figure are pre- 


TABLE 3 


Comparison or Group A $0вукстѕ WITH GROUP B 
$овукстз wrra Respect To WECHSLER VocABU- 
LARY SCORES AT THE 30.50 Currie Pornt * t 


————— 


WECHSLER Born 
VocABULARY Score Grour A Олоор B 
30.5 and higher 1 22 23 
(9.41) (13:59) 
30.0 and lower 17 4 21 
(8.59) (12.41) 
"Total 18 26 44 
* x*—26,64. 


+ Values in the parentheses are the expected frequencies 
on the "chance" hypotheses. The values in the center 
of each cell are the actually observed frequencies. 


sented both the actually observed frequencies 
and the frequencies expected on the “chance” 
hypothesis (these latter values are found in 
the parentheses). The resulting x! for this 
table is 26.64, which indicates immediately 
that the two perceptual responses differenti- 
ate clearly and significantly between Ss earn- 
ing a score of 30.50 or more and those who 
earn 30.00 or less. Having determined that 
the association between our two variables is 
well above chance, we can now specify, more 
exactly, the degree of association. 

There are various statistical techniques 
available for determining the degree of asso- 
ciation between our two variables, one of 
which (the vocabulary scores) is a continu- 
ous variable and the other an apparent 
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dichotomous variable. In deciding upon the 
most reasonable measure of association be- 
tween these two variables we must first 
choose between two assumptions "which can 
be made about our dichotomous variable. 
We can assume that our perceptual data are 
really continuously measurable but appear to 
be dichotomous only as a consequence of the 
way in which we went about obtaining our 
measurements; or we can assume that our 
perceptual variable is a genuine dichotomy. 
If we make the former assumption it might 
be preferable to use some form of a point 
distribution correlation (such as, for example, 
ф). With the former assumption a biserial 
r (т) would seem to be the more appropriate 
one. 

It appears to us that the assumption that 
our perceptual variable is really continuov^ly 
measurable is the theoretically sounder one 
for the following reasons: (a) In our experi- 
ment we used an exposure time of 
seconds. (6) To say that the A Ss are 
"incapable" of achieving the differentiated 
percept can be most reasonably interpreted to 
mean that these Ss are incapable of such a 
percept only when the stimulus is observed 
during a very brief time interval, since it 
appears highly probable that had the stimuli 
been exposed for a much longer time, or had 
the distances between the horizontal group, 
ings been much greater, most of the Ss wou! id 
have eventually achieved the horizontal per- 
cept. This is testified to by the well-nigh 
universality of the law of proximity under 
appropriate conditions. (с) The failure of 
our A Ss to see the horizontal grouping sug- 
gests that we are operating here with a 
threshold phenomenon, ie, some people 
achieve the differentiated responses within a 
shorter exposure time than do others, and had 
we systematically explored various exposure 
times we would have obtained B responses 
from most (or probably all) of our Ss at 
different exposure times. Thus the threshold 
for the achievement of the differentiated 
percept would appear as a continuously 
measurable variable. 

The above reasoning has more significance 
than the justification of the use of a biserial r. 
It seems to point to a possibly important 
reformulation of the perceptual process in 
man, a formulation which is similar to that ‹ 


x x 
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suggested by Smith and Hochberg? Essen- 
tially this formulation suggests that some 
of our apparently "immediate" perceptions 
(even of such simple structures as demanded 
by the principle of proximity) are not imme- 
diate (as is implied by the traditional Gestalt 
formulation) but are the end stages of a 
developmental process and, we would assert, 
a process which proceeds from the more 
homogeneous to the more differentiated. 
Apparently this development of a perceptual 
structure takes place so rapidly (with our 
stimuli, within a total time of .06 second for 
many Ss) that we are usually not aware of 
the intervening organizations, But the above 
reasoning has one further implication. “This 
is that the rate of this perceptual develop- 
mental process varies from individual to indi- 
vidual. We may have here, in other words, a 
fundamental individual difference factor. 
Furthermore it seems reasonable to suggest 
that this individual difference factor is closely 
allied to (or is determined by) the level of 
"cortical conductivity" which has recently 
been proposed by Klein and Krech (3) asa 
basic neurological parameter to account for 
individual differences in so-called "cognitive 
functions." 10 
Because of the considerations outlined 
above, the biserial r was determined for our 
present data. The resulting гу is gt with a 
standard error of .07, indicating a surprisingly 
high and statistically reliable degree of asso- 
ciation between the so-called perceptual 
_ variable and the so-called intellectual variable 
as measured by the Wechsler vocabulary test. 


: 9 Smitu, D. E, Р., & Носнвеко, J. E. The effect of 
"punishment" on figure-ground perception, Mimeo- 
graphed, Cornell Univer., 1952. 
10 We are planning to repeat the experiment reported 
here, but Varying the exposure times and the distance 
Tatari among the aen elements of the stimulus com- 
plex in an attempt to determine the ee of associatie 
between (a) the thresholds for E of n 
differentiated percept, and (4) intelligence, 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Two experiments, one a replication of the 
first, with a total of 44 Ss were designed and 
carried through to test two major hypotheses: 
(а) perceptual responses proceed through a 
hierarchical order of levels of organization in 
the human being, and (4) the сазе of progress 
through such an order is related to measures 
of intelligence. On the basis of the results 
obtained it is concluded that the data support 
both of these hypotheses and that the degree 
of relationship between the culture-free per- 
ceptual variable and the culture-laden intelli- 
gence variable is significant and high, as is 
indicated by an r, of .91 with a standard error 
of оў. It is further suggested that even 
where the perceptual organization seems to 
occur immediately, without intervening or- 
ganizations, this may sometimes be more 
apparent than real because such a develop- 
mental process may run its course within a 
very short time span, of the order of milli- 
seconds. Finally, it is suggested that indi- 
viduals may differ in the speed with which 
this developmental process can occur, and 
that this difference in rate of progress 
through the perceptual hierarchy may be a 
basic individual difference factor allied to 
the previously suggested factor of cortical 
conductivity. 
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small task-oriented groups have gener- 

ally employed noise-free communica- 
tion, in the sense of information theory (1, 
2, 5). One exception is the work of Heise 
and Miller (4) in which measured amounts 
of acoustic noise were introduced into the 
telephone network connecting the members 
of a small group. The experiments reported 
here investigate the effects of semantic or 
coding noise on the performance of small 
task-oriented groups. In this case, the trans- 
mission of information along the transmis- 
sion channel was noise free, but the coding 
and decoding processes were ambiguous. 
The ambiguity arose from the necessity for 
the subjects (Ss) to write and to interpret 
descriptions of colors that are not easy to 
describe. The term coding noise is used to 
refer to this ambiguity, as explained below in 
detail. For a more detailed discussion of 
semantic noise in relation to the general 
notions of information theory and for an 


Ts existing experimental studies of 


analysis of parts of the experiment not dis- 


cussed here, the reader is referred to Christie, 
Luce, and Macy (3). 


Метнор 


Apparatus 


A round table partitioned into five 5 compart- 
ments, similar to that described by Leavitt (5), was 
used. From each compartment to every other one 
were slots sufficiently large to receive the 8 by 1%- 
inch message cards used by the Ss. Each 5 was 
identified throughout the experiment by the color 


1'This work was supported in part by the Army Signal 
Corps, the Air Force Air Materiel Command, the Navy 
Department (Office of Naval Research), and the RAND 
Corporation. ^ 

2 The experimental design and the results reported in 
Part I were carried out by A. Bavelas and S. L. Smith 
to investigate the adaptability of task-oriented groups 
to sudden changes in environmental conditions (Smith, 
S. L. Communication pattern and the adaptability of 
task-oriented groups: an experimental study. Mimeo- 
graphed paper). The experiments reported in Part II 
and the analysis from the information theory point of 
view reported in this paper were carried out by the 
authors. The assistance of Patricia Thorlakson and 
Deborah Senft in the performance of the experiments 
and the calculations is gratefully acknowledged. 


of the cards on which he wrote his messages. The 
communication network to be studied was imposed 
by physically blocking the slots not to be used. 
The table differed from Leavitt's in that the answer. 
signal switches were removed and for them were 
substituted rubber tubes running from each S's 
compartment to E’s station. 


Procedure 


The Ss were told prior to entering the experi- 
mental room that at the start of each trial they 
would open a box containing five colored marbles; 
that only one color of marble would be in everyone's 
box; and that their task was to determine this color 
by written communication on cards sent through 
the allowed channels. When an $ knew the answer, 
he was instructed that he was to drop the corre- 
sponding marble down the tube in his compart- 
ment, If he wished to change his answer before the 
end of a trial, he could drop a second marble as a 
correction but the trial would end when each of the 
five Ss had dropped at least one marble. 

The Ss were then taken to the experimental room, 
seated at the table, and after a brief check to insure 
familiarity with the apparatus, the trials started. 
No talking was permitted after the trials began. ` 
The groups were run for 30 successive trials—the 
marbles used on the first 15 trials were drawn from 
a set of six different plain, solid colors, easy to dis- 
tinguish and to describe, At the sixteenth trial and 
thereafter, the marbles used were from a set of 
six cloudy, mottled, indistinct colors. They were 
still easy to distinguish if they could be directly 
compared, but it was difficult to describe each one 
clearly and unambiguously. 

The experimental program was divided into two 
parts, with a time lapse of about nine months be- 
tween parts. In Part I, four groups of five Ss, 
volunteer M.I.T. undergraduates, were run on each 
of three networks—star, chain, and circle. In 
Part II, four groups of five Ss, enlisted military 
personnel from Fort Devens and the First Naval 
District Receiving Station, were run on each of 
three networks—circle, pinwheel, and star. (See 
Fig. 1 for diagrams of the networks.) Each $ 
participated in only one experimental run, The 
experimental procedures in Parts 1 and II were as 
nearly identical as it was possible to make them, 
with the exception of the star groups of Part п. 
This will be discussed below. 


Data Record 


The data obtained consisted of a record of the 
marbles dropped by each man, the time to complete 
each trial, and the messages sent, sorted ar to sender 
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by color and as to receiver by position at the table 
to which they were sent. 

Data on time for each trial and number of mes- 
sages used "showed the same relative differences 
between networks as previously reported for such 
experiments by Leavitt (5). 


CIRCLE 
(C AND C') 


PINWHEEL 
(P) 
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a trial with a wrong marble as his final answer, this 
was counted as one error. 

Since only four groups were run in each network, 
and considerable variation in the error count was 
observed among groups run on the same network, 
it is important to know the confidence intervals for 


T 


CHAIN 
(CH) 


N 


STAR 
(S AND SF) 
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An examination of the raw data suggested that 
during the last 16 trials the groups had more diff- 
culty obtaining the correct answer when certain 
colors were held in common than when other colors 
were held in common. The raw error data were 
therefore corrected so that all colors had the same 
relative error frequency, and these corrected errors 
are plotted in Figs, 2 and 3. Every time an S ended 


these means, Figure 4 presents the .05 confidence 
limits, calculated from Student's ¢ distribution. The 
rectangles in Fig, 4 represent the range within 
which the population mean may be expected to be 
in 95 per cent of the cases, so that those networks 
whose rectangles do not overlap for a given trial 
block are significantly different at better than the 
-05 level with regard to error count. All the groups 


pro 


к had less than ro per cent errors on all the first 
- 15 trials, with no observable differences between 


- networks. 
‘Figs. 2, 3, and 4 show that though there are no 


significant differences in error count among net- 


E 
TRAL BLOCKS 


Connzcrep MEAN PERCENTAGE ERRORS FOR 
EXPERIMENTAL Groups IN Part I 


Aw 


РРА 
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works in the first 15 trials, the introduction of the 
more difficult marbies at trial 16 greatly increased 
the errors made by all networks. Subsequently, 
certain networks learned to reduce their errors to 
the previous low value, while others did not. We 
p nd the mechanism of these effects in some 
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REsuLTS 


Measurement of Coding Noise 


It would be most appropriate at this point 
to measure the coding noise in this experi- 
ment in terms of the conditional entropies of 
information theory (6). However, to apply 
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information theory measures to the coding 
Noise occurring in this experiment requires 
knowledge of several facts which are unavail- 
able. We are unable to specify the set of 
symbols ап 5 would use to describe a given 
color marble, and, more important, we have 
no way of observing the transformations from 
the given set of marbles to the messages 
describing them, nor the corresponding men- 
tal transformations on the part of the receiver 
from the symbols of the received messages to 

» the possible set of six marbles. Consequently, 
although we may discuss the noise in this 
experiment in terms of the concepts of infor- 
mation theory in a qualitative manner, we 
are unable to arrive at the usual quantitative 
measures, Nevertheless, a numerical measure 
is needed, and it may be achieved in an 
‘approximate manner by considering more 
closely the characteristics of the noise occur- 
ring in the experiment, 

Since noise is fundamentally a question of 
uncertainty, any single valued measure of the 
amount of uncertainty in an experiment can 
be expected to be monotonically related to the 
noise. In this experiment, the uncertainty 
arose largely from different Ss’ applying the 
same name to different marbles, with the 
result that comparing the marble color names 
used by each S to describe the marbles he had 
at the trial led to several possible answers or, 
in some cases, to a single incorrect answer. 
Specifically, during the first 15 trials the 
groups generally learned to refer to each 
marble by a single color name, such as “red,” 
“black,” etc. After the sixteenth trial, even 
though the marbles used were mottled and 
streaked, often with more than one color, or 
with shades of one color, this behavior per- 
sisted. The Ss usually attempted to use one- 
word color names, such as “amber,” “aqua,” 
or in some cases compound words such as 
"light-green" or “blue-green,” to describe the 
marbles. These considerations led to the 
following procedure which was used to cal- 
culate this uncertainty (referred to as the 

ambiguity,” or marbles per name, and 
denoted by A). For each trial, the message 
cards sent by any S were examined, and in 
all cases in which a definite assignment of 
names to marbles could be made, on the basis 
of E’s knowledge of the marbles in each 
man’s box, this information was tabulated. 

, > Tae 
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From these results for all five Ss for. that 
trial, lists of names which had been used to 
describe each marble were compiled with the 
frequency of occurrence of each, and the 
weighted average of the number of marbles 
referred to by a name was calculated. This 
procedure was followed for all the groups 
tun, for trials 16 to 30. These values were 
corrected as follows: If a given name was 
used to describe two different marbles on 
trials |—1 and 24-1, but specific evidence for 
this confusion could not be found during 
trial 7, it was assumed to be present on the 
strength of its occurrence before and after 
trial 7. From these corrected values of A, an 
average value was computed for each net- 
work during each block of three trials. These 
results are presented in Fig. 5. 
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An examination of this graph shows that 
the values of A are roughly what would be 
expected if it is considered as a measure of 
noise, and if the errors made in the experi- 
ments are considered due to the noise. — 

lt is possible to relate A to the semantic 
noise level calculated on the basis of source 
and receiver entropies if a few very question- 
able assumptions are made. If the source in 
all cases uses a code of six symbols to refer to 
the six marbles, and each of these six symbols 
occurs equiprobably, then the entropy of the 
source is 

H ()=—2p(log.p(i) =2.59 bits per symbol. 


Since the observed average value for A lies 
between 1.0 and 2.0, let us assume that all the 
ambiguity for each received semantic symbol 
lies in a choice between two possible referents. 
І a symbol а is received, and A is given, the 
probability that the referent а will be chosen is 


P,(a)=1/2 (3—A), 


which is a linear function such that when 
A=10, P,(a2)=1.0 and when A=20, 
)=1/2. If B is the other possible refer- 
then 
P,(8)=1—P.(@). 
he average conditional entropy of the re- 
iver, when the source message is known, 
defined as 
H,(y)=—> PG) loga Pui) 

=—2 P() ZB) logs Pj) 


e P,(j) is the probability of picking 
arble j when symbol i is sent. We have 
sumed 

P(1) 21/6 

P,(t)=1/2(3—A) 

P,(j,) =1—P. (i) =1/2(A—1) 

P.(j) o for ji, jv] 


0.4 06 wo 


BITS / SYMBOL. 


6. Амвсотү as A FUNCTION OF ESTIMATED 
CONDITIONAL RECEIVER ENTROPY 


sing these values in the expression above, 


get 

H.(y)=1—1/2 [(3—A) loga (3—А) 

D i | ау т. KERI 

(у) is plotted as a function of A from 1.0 
20 in Fig. 6. The relationship between 
se two measures is not linear, and would 
probably be even less linear if calculated on 
the basis of a knowledge of the actual num- 
"ber of referents among which each choice 
was made. 

The calculation given above, of course, does 
_ поё constitute a measured value of H,(y)— 
the values of A are measured, but H,(y) was 
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calculated from A only after making several 
assumptions about the coding processes which 
cannot be verified from the data. Future 
experiments will be designed to make direct 
measurement of H(x), H,(y), and H(y) 
possible. : 


Errors as a Function o] Coding Noise 


It is possible by a few calculations based on 
some simplifying assumptions to confirm the 
hypothesis that the errors in this experiment 
are directly related to the noise level as meas- 
ured by A. Consider an 5 who has received 
sufficient messages to reach a decision on an 
answer. Uncertainty in the coding process 
renders this decision ambiguous. This am- 
biquity will be idealized by assuming that the 
final choice is between two marbles, and that 


Р.Е, PER CENT ERRORS (CORRECTED) 


AMOGUTY А 
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TION OF AMBIGUITY 


the probability of picking the correct one is 
P=1/2(3—A), as above. This answer must 
then be sent to the other Ss, and we make the 
assumption that any one of these others has 
a probability P of picking the correct marble 
when sent a description of it. The chance 
of a group member’s dropping the correct / 
marble is then Р?, except for ће S who made 
the original choice and sent out the answer, 
who has a probability P of dropping the 
right marble. The average predicted per- 
centage of error is then 


B= -P)4G—-P) 
=10[13A—2A*—11]. 


The values of the predicted error are plotted 
in Fig. 7, as the heavy line, and the observed ` 
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percentages of error for each trial block are 
plotted as points, against the measured ambi- 
guity for that trial block. These values fall 
along the predicted curve about as closely as 
we could ask, considering the variability of 
the data and the fact that the predicted line 
is not a fitted curve. The agreement of the 
observed points with this predicted line gives 
confirmation of the hypothesis that the errors 
are the result of semantic noise in the coding 
process. 


Redundancy as a Mechanism for Reducing 
Errors 


Since certain networks manage to achieve a 
reduction in the ambiquity, and hence in 
their error level, one is led to inquire about 
the mechanism of this effect. This problem 
таў also be approached by an application of 
the concepts of information theory, extended 
to fit this case. 

In the conventional case of signals trans- 
mitted along a channel, accurate transmission 
in the presence of noise is achieved at the 
expense of transmission rate by the introduc- 
tion of redundancy. Since the noise here is 
semantic noise, we shall have to look for 
semantic redundancy, i.e., duplications in the 
coding scheme. In our case, these duplica- 
tions, if they exist, will take the form of 
synonyms, or alternate descriptions of a given 
marble. We shall show that these duplica- 
tions do exist and that they are used to over- 
come the noise. 

Since the noise present in this experiment 
is semantic noise, and is measured by ambi- 
guity A, the effect of the use of redundancy 
to overcome the noise and insure accurate 
transmission of the message will be to reduce 
or eliminate the apparent ambiguity or uncer- 
tainty present, and this will be reflected in a 
decrease in the measured value of A. In a 
sense, this case is not an exact parallel to the 
usual case of channel noise, since with chan- 
nel noise the introduction of redundancy in 
the coding does not remove the noise, but 
merely removes the errors caused by the 
noise. Hence, in the channel-noise case, the 
redundancy must be maintained at a high 
level in order to insure accuracy. This is not 
the case with semantic or coding noise, for 
once the uncertainty in the coding operations 

" has been eliminated, the redundancy may 
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then be reduced without impairing the accu- 
racy of the transmissions. However, it may 
also be thought of as having the constant 
character of channel noise by considering the 
effect of memory. Once the redundant cod- 
ing has been used, and the errors reduced 
thereby, we may assume that the receiver 
remembers the synonyms used for a given 
symbol in the redundant code, and that in 
future messages these synonyms or alternate 
codes are understood even though not physi- 
cally present. If the effect of this understood 
or remembered redundancy is assumed, we 
may describe the system as one with constant 
noise but with the effect of the noise over- 
come by the redundant coding, just as in the 
channel-noise case. In this description the 
redundancy is in two parts and that part 
attributable to memory does not appear in 
the transmitted message. Therefore, the total 
redundancy can remain high while the exter- 
nal redundancy drops. A decision on whether 
this is in fact the case will have to be the sub- 
ject of a separate experiment, because we have 
data only on the external redundancy. 

To detect semantic redundancy, we use a 
method analogous to that previously used to 
calculate ambiguity. In any one group, at 
any one trial, six names are sufficient to 
identify the six marbles. By tabulating from 
the message cards the names used by the 
group to describe a given marble, we obtained 
a record of synonyms or alternate codings 
used in each trial by each group. This tabu- 
lation was corrected for the ambiguity of 
some of the names used, on the basis that a 
synonym which was also applied to two other 
marbles should not be counted as a separate 
synonym for each, so the tabulation was 
weighted according to the ambiguity of each 
term. The table was also corrected for miss- 
ing data—i.e., for a synonym which was used 
before and after a given trial, but evidence 
for the use of which could not be found with 
certainty during the trial. From these tabu- 
lations the average number of names used by 
each group during each trial was calculated, 
and from these figures the average number 
of extra names—that is, the number of names 
used beyond the necessary six—was calculated. 
These values were then averaged over all the 
groups run on a given network, and over 
blocks of three trials apiece, as previously. 


The average number of extra names used is 
called the redundancy R, and is tabulated in 
_ Fig. 8 for the different networks, by blocks of 
three trials. Figure 8 supports the hypothesis 
that redundancy is used to overcome the 
errors due to semantic noise. Comparing 
Fig. 8 with Figs. 2 and 3, we see that those 
^ networks which reduced their error count 
show a rise in the redundancy subsequent to 
trial 16, and the reduction in errors always 
comes after this rise. 
This dependence may be emphasized by a 
simple plot. Define two parameters, a and £, 
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for each network at each trial block, as 
follows: | 
If this or a previous trial block had R=3.6, let 
аш]. 
Tf all previous trial blocks had R<3.3, let а=о. 
If A=r.4 for this trial block, let =r. 
If A7 1.4 for this trial block, let B=o. 


Define u—a--B. Then, if a group has re- 
duced its ambiguity by increasing R, А should 
be 2. If the group has neither reduced A пог 
increased R, p should be о. An intermediate 
value (u==1) will show contradictory be- 

vior—a drop in A without a previous in- 
crease in R, or a rise in R which does not 
teduce A. The values of p are plotted in 
Fig. 9 for each network and each trial block. 
The lack of values of рт on this plot, and 
the points at which the values of » jump to 2 
indicate clearly that ambiguity is reduced in 
these groups by increasing the redundancy. 

By the introduction of a measurement of 
redundancy, appropriately defined, we have 
thus been able to demonstrate the mechanism 
"used by these groups to reduce their errors. 
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The Effect of the Communication Network 


It has been implicit in the discussion that 
the amount of redundancy, and «hence the 
error reduction, is a function of the network. 
For example, the circle successfully achieved 
error reduction, whereas the chain and the 
star did not. Several conjectures arose from 
the results of Part I, and Part II was carried 
out as a preliminary attempt to verify these 
conjectures. 

With regard to error reduction, two aspects 
of the communication network seem impor- 
tant: (z) that there are sufficient intercon- 
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nections for each S to realize that the group 
makes errors, and (b) that there are sufficient 
interconnections (possibly different from 
those of а) for the Ss to be able to correct the 
errors, once they are aware of them. The 
type of connections necessary for (а) are 
those that will allow, with fairly high fre- 
quency, an S to receive what purports to be 
the same information via two or more routes. 
If there is noise, then it is unlikely that a piece 
of information will travel two different routes 
to a given person and arrive there as the same 
symbol. Thus, in this class of network, one 
or more Ss are very liable to receive two dif- 
ferent symbols which purport to refer to the 
same marble, and this will certainly suggest 
to him that an error is being made. He may 
not be able to do anything about it during 
that trial, but in succeeding trials he can 
attempt to find ways to avoid further errors. 
Observe that the chain and the star are not 
in this class, since it is comparatively difficult 
for Ss in these networks to know that errors 
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are being made. On the other hand, the 
circle is in this class. 

"With regard to the second condition, it is 
in principle sufficient that each person be con- 
nected in the network to each other person; 
however, it is subjectively obviously that error 
correction between a and b is difficult if every 
message from a to b must pass through a 
third person c. This causes difficulty in ask- 
ing questions of the sort, "What do you mean 
by aqua?", which are vital to the creation of 
redundancy. Thus we might suppose that 
symmetric communication channels are nec- 
essary to error reduction, assuming the exist- 
ence of errors is known. 
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in Part I were M.LT. students and in Part II 
military personnel. 

The experimental results have been pre- 
sented in Figs. 3 and 4. First, let us look at 
the control group. The behavior is quali- 
tatively the same as the Part I circles, simply 
displaced to the right. Presumably this re- 
sults from differences between the two classes 
of Ss in intelligence or motivation or both. 
We see that the pinwheel groups begin with 
a very large error count and reduce it to a 
level indistinguishable from the star and 
chain groups. This certainly suggests error 
knowledge, as expected, and some error cor- 
rection through the three-step feedback loops, 


TABLE 1 


ERROR 


QuaLrrATIVE Summary or Network Factors anp Error REDUCTION 


NETWORK HicHLy CENTRAL SYMMETRIC ERROR 
FEEDBACK Posrriov CHANNELS PERFORMANCE 
i Learns fast. 
Circle Yes No All Good error reduction. 
No learning. 
nus No Yes All No error reduction. 
Ар 2 No learning. 
Chain Slight Yes All No error reduction. 
; Some initial learning. 
Pinwheel Yes No None Poor error reduction. 
‘wi Slow learning. 
Star with Feedback Yes Yes All Fair error reduction. 


So, we consider two properties, the possi- 
bility of error feedback and symmetric chan- 
nels. The circle has both, and the star only 
the latter. This suggested that we run a case 
having only the former, and pinwheel (P) 
was elected for this purpose. It has no sym- 
metric channels, and, clearly, it has as much 
possibility of error feedback as the circle. 
Since we were not sure that these two factors 
take everything into account, we elected to 
run more star cases, but, in contrast to Part I, 
to give the Ss the following information at 
the end of each trial: the number of errors 
made, and the number of different marbles 
dropped in error. These are the SF (star 
with feedback) groups of Part ЇЇ. It is clear 
that this is at least as much information as 
the Ss in circle groups would have, so that 
any difference between the circle and SF 
groups favoring the former is conservative, 
Finally, we ran the circle groups (C’) again 
in order to have a control group, since the Ss 


but by no means the degree of error correc- 
tion achieved in the circle groups. Finally 
the SF groups do begin error correction in a 
fashion not unlike the circle, but markedly 
displaced to the right. As we pointed out, 
this is a conservative difference, so we cannot 
claim the performance of the SF groups is 
the same as that of the circle. 

lt must be concluded that though error 
feedback and symmetric channels are neces- 
sary to good error reduction, there is at least 
one other factor of importance. Observe that 
in the star the entire process of noise reduc- 
tion must be located at the central position. 
The other $s contribute to this process, but 
only іп a passive way, e.g. answering ques- 
tions from the center man. In the case of 
both the circle and pinwheel it is possible for 
each S to participate actively in the noise 
reduction process, and that process may be 
carried out in comparatively small steps and 
either the entire group establish a common 
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code, or each pair or trio of persons arrive 
at its own private code. If this conjecture 
is valid, we are simply observing a time delay 
due to job complexity at the center position 
of the star, with the same two basic mecha- 
nisms operating as we pointed out earlier. 

We may summarize our knowledge as 
Table 1. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that 
though we feel these factors to be important 
they are not stated with the precision we 
would like nor are they established with the 
definiteness we would like. It must be kept 
in mind that these experiments did not em- 
ploy enough groups in each category to be 
conclusive. In addition, since the original 
experimental design was for quite another 
purpose, estimates and approximations were 
necessary in the analysis. As this seems an 


important area, we propose to redesign the, 


experiment and carry out a more complete 
analysis in the near future. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An experiment involving -task-oriented 
groups of five Ss, requiring for problem solu- 
tion the use of descriptions of similarly col- 
ored marbles, was analyzed in terms of the 
concepts of information theory. The errors 
made by the group were shown to be well 
predicted by a measure of the semantic noise 
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in the coding-decoding process, and the use 
of redundant coding to reduce the number 
of errors was demonstrated. Differences in 
behavior of groups using different tommuni- 
cation networks was examined, and several 
properties of the communication network 
which play important roles in determining 
this behavior were discussed. The applica- 
tion of information theory to this type of 
group experiment, and its extension to the 
problem of communication which is semanti- 
cally noisy, was shown to be a valid and use- 
ful method for analyzing such experiments. 
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ANY attempts have been made to show 
M that neurotics and psychotics differ 

from normals in their autonomic 
activity measured by the psychogalvanome- 
ter (9, 14). The hypothesis to be tested in 
the present experiment was: neurotic disturb- 
ance will show itself in a difference between 
neurotics and normals in their response on 
the psychogalvanometer to emotionally toned 
stimuli. The psychogalvanometer has long 
been considered an indicator of autonomic 
activity, and if a neurosis is largely a complex 
emotional disturbance it might be expected 
to be associated with autonomic activity. 
This activity would be called into play when 
a person is asked to respond by giving an 
associate to emotionally toned words. 

One of the primary purposes of the investi- 
gation was to compare the responses as meas- 
ured on the psychogalvanometer as well as 
to interpret the associates given on the free 
association test. Since the literature presents 
such a variety of ways of evaluating the 
measured results, it is necessary to review 
and to experiment with them in order to 
choose the most valid measure (s, 6, 11). 
After describing the procedure to be used, a 
study of the psychogalvanic skin reflexes 
(PGSR) will be made and suggestions will 


be offered regarding the further use of the 
test. 


Метнор AND PROCEDURE 
Apparatus 


Two galvanometers were used, one for the nor- 
mals and one for the psychoneurotics. This was 
necessary since the two groups could not be secured 
on the same campus. Both instruments were of 
identical construction with the same constants. 
They were of the moving-coil type with photo- 
graphic registration. The bridge circuits employed 
were of the “closed” type. This means that the 
amount of current passing through all the sub- 
jects (Ss), when balanced, was constant, regardless 
of the amount of their basic resistances. This cir- 
cuit has the advantage of controlling the most 
important factor in PGSR, namely the amperage 
through the S. Both Lacey and Haggard recom- 
mend this circuit, the former specifying the amount 
of current to be used as “mild” or from 20 to тоо 
microamperes. Haggard in his own work used a 
much milder current. In the present experiment a 


constant current of 160 microamperes was used. 
Changes in current indicative of the response were 
computed from records on which were written the 
ohms resistance before the stimulus’ and the ohms 
resistance at the maximum drop. From these meas- 
ures it was possible to compute change in ohms 
resistance, change in conductance, and to refer both 
of these to the basic resistance vaiues. The verbal 
responses as well as the reaction times were also 
recorded. 


Subjects 


The individuals who comprised the group of 20 
neurotics were so diagnosed by a staff of psychia- 
trists 1 in preparation for CO, therapy. In addition, 
all 20 patients took a battery of psychological tests 
including the Wechsler-Bellevue, the Rorschach, the 
TAT, the MMPI, the Bender-Gestalt, a level-of- 
aspiration test using a pursuit rotor, as well as the 
PGSR. Their average age was 34.5 years. The 
average IQ for the group was 118.48 with an SD 
of 10.33. Mean verbal and performance IQ's were 
not significantly different. The averages and the 
standard deviations, respectively, for the separate 
scales of the MMPI were: Hs, 60.04, 16.01; D, 80.30, 
15.90; Hy, 72.43, 11.43; Pd, 69.87, 12.96; Pa, 61.22, 
12.13; Pt, 74.30, 15.90; Sc, 72.26, 19.133 Ma, 5417; 
10.09. The validity scales had means and standard 
deviations as follows: 2, 50.22, 1.03; L, 52.04, 4:34: 
F, 62.13, 10.72; К, 47.57, 799. The normal popu- 
lation was a randomly selected group of college 
students whose mean age was 20.8, and whose 
median percentile rank on the ACE was 84. The 
normal group was tested on PGSR from two to 
four р.м; in a quiet room with temperatures vary- 
ing from 68 to 72 degrees F. The patients were 
tested from twelve to two Р.м. in a quiet room kept 
at room temperature, since Weisgerber (15) has 
shown that temperature affects the PGSR. 


The Stimulus List 


Each group was given the same list of words in 
the same order. They were required to respond in 
the usual manner of free association. The list was 
one especially prepared for the purpose of testing 
the strength of emotional responses. After each 
"emotional" word there was inserted a neutra 
word. Before the actual measured session three 
buffer words were used in order to test the con- 
stancy of the basic resistance following the 7- to 10- 
minute adaptation period. The time required for 
the actual testing, with the 3 buffer words, the 16 
emotional, and the 16 neutral words averaged 35 
minutes. The emotional words in order of pres- 
entation were: sick, high, love, afraid, sin, closed, 


1 Acknowledgement is made to Drs. J. Madden, 7. 
Reidy, and J. Chapin, Stritch School of Medicine, Loyola 
University, Chicago, who supplied patients for the tests 
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— "hospital, ashamed, sex, open, pain, God, sweetheart, 
trouble, church, and breast. 


Р Resuts 
Computation of the Scores 


Haggard and others (3, 4) have shown that 
“the resistance change taken absolutely has 
"certain limits as a measure of PGSR. In his 
"own research using constant current he pro- 
Poses (4, 5) a logarithmic transformation. 
In reviewing Jones' findings (6, 7) he sug- 
gests conductance change and log-conduct- 
“ance change. Lacey and Siegel (тт), also 
"using constant current, found that conduct- 
ance change and log-conductive change scores 
‘satisfied their criteria. Their two criteria for 
acceptability were that the scores be “inde- 
pendent” of the basics and that they be nor- 
mally distributed. They also found that the 
— Haggard transformation on their data lacked 
normalcy. Paintal (14), using variable cur- 
Tent, proposes a fourth measure, namely the 
Табо of each ohms-drop to the maximum 
drop for a given S. He does not state his 
criteria but he compares his “ratio” scores to 
the log-conductance scores and finds that they 
give the same results. He argues that his 
“ratio” scores would theoretically be pre- 
ferred to any transformation score in which 
the individuality of the person responding 
would be lost. 
—— Considerable preliminary experimentation 
160, in this experiment, to the adoption of the 
Р Haggard transformation which was then 
| applied to the 320 responses given by the 
“Reurotics and to the 320 responses given by 
"the normals. The same constants were found 
for both groups. This finding seems striking 
in view of the fact that two separate instru- 
ments were used in two different settings? 
The X value .036, the slope of the regression 
line, is much steeper than Haggard’s (4, 5), 
“but this can be attributed to the fact that a 
"Stronger current was used in the present ex- 
periment. When the transformed scores for 
both groups were analyzed for validity 
according to Haggard’s criteria the following 
4 results were obtained: (a) There was inde- 
pendence of mean ohms drop and basics. 
This would be expected by the very nature 
ШИ 2А graduate assistant, Mr. Lee Osborn, made the 


Г “Tecords for the normals under the supervision of the 
^ Senior author. 
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of the transformation (тг). (b) There was 
normalcy of distribution for the normal 
group but positive skewness for the neurotics. 
(c) There was independence of ‘means and 
variances for both groups of Ss. (d) An 
application of Bartlett’s chi test showed that 
there was no adequate basis for rejecting 
homogeneity of variance for the normals or 
for the neurotics, but that for the two groups 
combined it could be rejected with a very 
high degree of confidence (13). Thus the 
normal group satisfies the requirements of 
both Lacey and Haggard, and the neurotic 
group lacks only normalcy of distribution, 
The skewed distribution is attributable to the 
large number of zero scores and to the blocks 
among the neurotics. Тһе normals gave 
only 9, or 3 per cent, zero responses, whereas 
the neurotics gave 49, or 14 per cent, £ero 
responses, 

When the conductance changes, that is, 
the reciprocals of resistance before the re- 
sponse minus the reciprocals of resistance 
after the drop, were computed for the normal 
group, they showed the same type of distri- 
bution with regard to their respective basics 
as did those of Haggard in his own experi- 
ment (4, 6). They were not normally dis- 
tributed, nor were they independent of the 
basics. This fact was verified for Haggard’s 
own data as well as for the data in the Jones 
study which he reanalyzed. The log-con- 
ductance scores, however, were both normal 
and independent of basics. 

When the ratio of each response to the 
maximum for each $ was computed, that is, 
the Paintal score, and the 320 scores plotted 
against their respective basics for the nor- 
mals, there was independence of basics but 
not normalcy. Albrecht (1) verified this find- 
ing in an independent study. Thus either 
the Haggard transformation or the log-con- 
ductance scores may be used in handling 
these data. In view of these findings it 
seemed advisable to make a further analysis 
of the results in terms of the raw scores as 
well as the Haggard transformed scores, here- 
after called “C” or converted scores. 


Analysis of the Data 


There was noted above a lack of homo- 
geneity of variance for the two groups com- 
bined. This emphasizes the need for partial- 
ing out that portion of the wariance attribut- 
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able to the differences between groups in the 
subsequent determination of stimulus differ- 
ences between them. Furthermore, some 
slight heterogeneity of variance seems inevi- 
table in response samples of this type and 
has been held to have little effect on the F 
values (2, 13). 

` It is useful to do an analysis of variance 
separately for each of the two groups of nor- 
mal and neurotic Ss. Here the comparison 
is not between the two groups on any one 
word or for a series of words, but rather 
between words for either group considered 
alone. In this way one can determine the 
relative stimulus value of these words for the 
normal and the neurotic individuals. 

The F ratios for both the normal and the 

neurotic groups considered separately are all 
significantly high. Furthermore, the con- 
verted scores show much higher F ratios than 
do the raw scores. This suggests the impor- 
tance of the need for satisfying the assump- 
tions underlying the use of the analysis of 
variance, The F ratio for the raw scores for 
the normals is 13.04* with an SED of 325. 
With 304 degrees of freedom we have а ¢ of 
1.97 and 2.59. To be significant at the 5 and 
the x per cent levels, respectively, the differ- 
ences between words must exceed 6.40 and 
842. At the т per cent level there are 24 
significant differences between words ranging 
from the mean of 20.55 for love to 3,20 for 
open. On the other hand, the F ratio for the 
converted scores * on the normals, for which 
the assumptions underlying the use of the 
analysis of variance have been substantially 
satisfied, is 486.99 with an SED of 13:3. The 
t levels are as before, with the same number 
of degrees of freedom. Significance at the 5 
and the 1 per cent levels must exceed 26.20 
and 3445, respectively. At the r per cent 
level 94 significant differences are found. It 
‘seems quite obvious that there are marked 
differences in the responsiveness to the differ- 
ent words in the continuous list for the nor- 
mal group. 

The F ratio for the raw scores for the neu- 
rotics is 6.70 with an SED of 5.04. The degrees 


of freedom are 304. Significance at the 5 and 


8 Raw scoresX22.74=ohms resistance change. 
.. log ohms--1.29 
basics. ^ 


* Converted scores are in 1o* units. 
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the т per cent levels requires a difference 
between words of 9.93 and 13.05, respectively. 
At the 1 per cent level we find 23 word com- 
binations that differ significantly. The F 
ratio for the converted scores on the neurotics 
is 2384 with an SED of 58.67. Significance 
at the 5 and the г per cent levels must exceed 
115.58 and 151.96 points respectively. At the 
1 per cent level there are 22 significant inter- 
word differences. 

Having evaluated the two groups separately 
through the use of the F ratio to ascertain the 
extent of the differences between words, there 
remains the possibility of an analysis of the 
combined groups. This makes it possible to 
contrast the separate words for the two 
groups to determine if there are any signifi- 
cant differences between the normals and the 
neurotics in PGSR. In doing this there is a 
departure from one of the assumptions under- 
lying the use of analysis of variance, that of 
homogeneity. However, for practical pur- 
poses it seems reasonable to assume that some 
heterogeneity will not seriously invalidate the 
F test, especially in view of the fact that the 
N is the same in the two sample experi- 
ments (2). In this event we obtain an F of 
3.90 for the raw scores and an F of 40.50 for 
the “С” scores. In computing the size of the 
mean differences for the separate words for 
the two sample groups that is required to 
attain significance at the 5 and the т per cent 
levels of confidence, and using the 7 test, one 
obtains 6.37 and 8.39 for the raw scores and 
61.19 and 80.55 for the “С” scores, respec- 
tively. Applying these limits to the actual 
mean differences between the words for the 
normals and abnormals only the word “God” 
shows a significant difference beyond the 5 
per cent level and approaching the 1 per cent 
level for the raw scores. For the “С” scores 
the words “pain” and “church” differ at the 
5 per cent level, and the words “closed” and 
“God” at the x per cent level. In all these 
instances, except for the word “church” the 
neurotics have the greater mean deflections. 

In comparing these results on the F test 
for the converted scores with the test using 
the standard error of the difference between 
means, the former, as noted, shows four 
words differing significantly, the latter test of 
significance shows none (8). (See Table т.) 
However, when in the F test an elimination 
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group variance is attempted, and the 
es are calculated for the word variance, 
ts are altered considerably. Now for 
С” scores none of the mean differences 
-any of the words between the normals 
the neurotics is significantly different, 
at the 5 per cent level. This can readily 

from an examination of the size of 
differences that are now required. From 
alculated £ test based on the F ratios of 
7 and 18.4, the mean differences for the 
scores must be 10.89 and 14.69 for the 
5 and the x per cent levels, respectively. For 


NORMAL Nevrorics 
(N=20) (N=20) 
MEAN 5р MEAN SD 
338 151 297 201 
258 137 301 218 
468 178 457 240 
348 133 318 212 
386 158 391 248 

214 124 298 26, 
240 132 231 17! 
317 193 284 185 
403 173 386 236 
126 94 154 171 
218 137 290 238 
258 178 369 212 

+ збо 209 306 209 
308 202 254 285 
231 155 163 170 
394 198 368 300 
303 305 


log ошар 
Ji basics 
_ **; of 2.71 significant at 1 per cént level; ¢ of 2.02 


* Units are: 


“C” scores the differences must reach 
‚бо and 256.60 to be significant at the 5 
the r per cent levels, Actually, the 
st difference in means between the two 
'OUps is 111. j 
he picture is considerably altered from 
analysis of differences in means when one 
ipares the differences in variance through 
customary standard deviations. The out- 
ing fact here is that 14 of the total of 16 
'ds show a larger variance for the neurotic 
tion. Of this total, three words are 
ificantly greater at the 5 per cent level of 
lence or better. In comparing the mean 
ces, not only are there no significant 
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differences, but the differences that do occur 
vary back and forth randomly for the two 
groups, the normal and the neurotic individ- 
uals. The variance differences, on the other 
hand, show a definite trend in increased 
variability, favoring the neurotics, and rising 
to significance in several instances. This sug- 
gests that these words, deliberately selected 
to differentiate the neurotic from the normal, 
do not do so for the single-word approach. 
What characterizes the neurotic is not a 
greater or lesser responsiveness on the aver- 
age, but rather a greater variability or 


TABLE 1 


MPARISON OF THE SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES IN THE MEANS * AND STANDARD Deviations ror PGR 
RESPONSIVENESS IN Two Groups or NoRMAL Амр Nevroric SUBJECTS To A SELECTED 
List or EworroNALLY Tonen Worps 


Meran Diff. or SD Diff. Lats! 
—41 0.71 +50 1.23 
+43 0.74 T8: 1.9. 
—п 0.16 +62 1.21 
—30 0.52 +79 1.98 

+5 0.07 +80 1.65 
+84 1.26 +140 3.02 
—9 0.18 4-46 1.28 
33 0.54 —8 0.18 
—17 0.25 +63 1.33 
+28 0.63 +77 2.43 
+72 1.14 +101 2.27 
+r 1.75 +34 0.76 
—54 0.80 o 0.00 
—54 0.67 +83 1.46 
—68 1.29 +15 0.41 
—26 0.32 +102 1.75 


significant at 5 per cent level. 


erraticity in responsiveness. It seems clear 
here how the significant differences in the 
word variance shown in Table 1 have affected 
the differences in the word means in the 
sense of showing greater or significant differ- 
ences where there should be none. Presum- 
ably the factors that cause some words to 
show greater mean deflections on the PGSR 
also cause some words to show a more 
variable deflection. It was hypothetically 
expected that the neurotics would on the 
average be more responsive than the normals. 
All that can be said, however, with any de- 
gree of certainty, is that the responsiveness of 
the neurotics on the separate words was more 
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variable, and under some statistical circum- 
stances significantly so when compared to the 
responsiveness of normals. This variation in 
responsiveness may be a function of the 
extent to which the anxiety in the individual 
has been structured into the personality. 
There are then no real differences in the cor- 
rected means for the two groups. They dif- 
fered initially because of the uncontrollable 
factor of anxiety which created real differ- 
ences in the over-all variability of PGSR quite 
apart from the effect of the words. The effect 
of this uncontrolled variable tended to mask 
the precision of the measures throughout the 
list. This created the spurious mean word 
differences between the groups. 

An analysis of the rank order of the words 
given to the two groups based on the mean 
siz of the deflections shows several similari- 
ties and differences between the normal and 
the neurotic groups. Using rho, the converted 
scores show a correlation of .78 between the 
normals and the neurotics, significant well 
beyond the т per cent level. This means 
simply that the two groups are substantially 
similar with respect to the mean amount of 
PGSR deflection shown on the stimulus 
words. This is another way of showing that 
those words on which one would expect the 
two groups to differ significantly do not dif- 
ferentiate them as far as the analysis has been 
carried. 

Another factor in this analysis is of con- 
siderable interest. While the two groups are 
not distinguishable in between-words com- 
parison and while they do correlate highly 
on the word order, there is a discernible 
clustering of similar words at the higher end 
of the PGSR responsiveness. Here, despite 
the randomization of the word stimulation, 
the so-called sex word grouping shows the 
greatest responsiveness for both normals and 
neurotics. The words love, sex, and sweet- 
heart produce the greatest response in the 
normals. This order is substantially similar 
for the neurotics with the important excep- 
tion that the religious words sin and God are 
more clearly tied in with the sex words than 
is true for the normals. There are no other 
psychologically similar groupings of words 
that approximate each other in PGSR at any 
other level in the distribution of the ranks of 
the words for the two groups. 


Ratio Analysis 

The fact noted above, that mean differences 
between groups for the separate responses 
shift randomly from one direction to the 
other, needs further study. The words high, 
closed, open, pain, and God (presented in the 
order 2, 6, 10, 11, 12) evoked larger responses 
from the neurotics. The words sick, sweet- 
heart, trouble, and church (presented in the 
order 1, 13, 14, 15) evoked larger responses 
from the normals. The differences between 
normals and neurotics, taking all the five 
words together or taking all the four words 
together, still do not prove significant. But 
one can hypothesize that the five words 
evoke more anxiety response in the neurotics 
than they do in normals, and that the four 
words inhibit such response in the neurotics 
but heighten it or some other kind of re- 
sponse in the normals. Then one can estab- 
lish the ratio of the total response of the five 
words to the total response of the four words, 
and expect that this ratio score is an index of 
neuroticism. This is entirely in line with the 
above suggestion that significant differences 
exist between normals and neurotics in re- 
gard to variance but not in regard to means, 
and seems to point to a general anxiety factor 
running throughout the test. At least four 
of the five words to which the neurotics 
responded more intensely suggest an anxiety 
or an obsessive-compulsive character. This 
ratio score is also in line with the findings of 
Paintal that ratios between extreme scores for 
a given individual are good indicators of emo- 
tional reactivity (14). 

To test this hypothesis the ratio scores 
described above were computed. ‘This in- 
volved finding the average score made by 
each person in each group to the five words 
together, and to the four words together. A 
statistical analysis of the ratio scores for both 
gives the following results: The neurotics had 
a mean ratio score of 1.19 with an SE of .122. 
The mean for the normal subjects was .80 
with an SE of .088. The mean difference 
is .39 which gives a critical ratio of 2.60 which 
is clearly significant at the .o2 level of confi- 
dence. The data show further that 85 per 
cent of the normals are designated as normal 
by this ratio test, and 75 per cent of the 
neurotics are designated as neurotic by the 
same test. 
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It was thought that another ratio might be 
significant of the general pattern of anxiety 
hypothesized for the neurotic Ss. This is the 
ratio of all the emotionally toned responses 
to all the neutral responses using raw-ohms 
scores. It will be recalled that after each 
emotionally toned word a so-called neutral 
word was given. Averaging the responses to 
all emotionally toned words and all the re- 
sponses to the neutral words, and computing 
their ratios gave the following results: For 
neurotics the emotionally toned words evoked 
responses 2.88 times those of the neutral 
words. For normals the emotionally toned 
words gave responses 1.81 times those of the 
neutral words. Here, however, there was 
such a large variation of scores within the 
neurotic group that the difference between 
the ratios did not prove significant. 


Qualitative Analysis 


An analysis of certain qualitative factors 
gives as the only significant result the fact 
that the neurotics showed more blocks than 
did the normals, Taking a delay of four 
seconds as indicative of a real block, 18 of 
the neurotics had at least one block, whereas 
only тт of the normals showed at least one. 
The average number for the normals was 
exactly one block; that for neurotics was 
325 blocks. The kind of verbal responses 
given by the normals and the neurotics did 
not show any typical differences. Slightly 
Significant might be the fact that normals 
showed no repetitions of the stimulus word, 
whereas the neurotics showed three such 
repetitions. In addition, normals said that 
“nothing comes to mind” only five times in 
the whole series, but the neurotics responded 
with “nothing” 14 times. 


Summary AND Discussion 


An attempt was made in this study to dif- 
ferentiate a group of 20 normal and 20 neu- 
тойс Ss through their psychogalvanometric re- 
sponses to a list of 16 emotionally toned words. 
Considerable preliminary work had to be 
accomplished to render the data amenable to 
Statistical analysis in which the basic assump- 
tions underlying variance analysis would be 
reasonably satisfied. Only a few previously 
reported studies on PGSR had exercised suf- 
ficient care in this connection. 
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_ Several points emerge from this investiga- 
tion. The first has to do with the kind of 
unit used in measuring PGSR. The main 
findings of Lacey, Siegel, and Haggard are 
confirmed by this study in regard to a suit- 
able measure. No simple comparison of 
changes in skin resistance between persons 
and between stimulus situations gives an ade- 
quate picture of the emotionality changes 
accompanying the PGSR, although these 
scores may be used to predict general trends. 
More often than not, the simple resistance 
changes which disregard the basic resistance 
of the Ss at the time of the response give a 
faulty picture of the results. The reasons 
for this probably lie both in the nature of 
statistical treatments used and in the nature 
of the PGSR itself, which appears to need 
conversion in terms of some logarithmic 
transformation. 

Another point has to do with theoretical 
discussions of the nature of this response. 
Taking the PGSR to indicate a deviation 
from normal homeostatic conditions existing 
within the organism, one immediately sees 
the necessity of taking the basic resistance of 
the person responding into consideration in 
studying each separate response. The use of 
the Haggard transformations takes the basic 
resistance into account; it also takes into 
account the logarithmic character of the dis- 
tribution; it satisfies the requirements for 
refined statistical procedures at least for intact 
groups. The log-conductance score has been 
shown to do the same. Neither measure is 
entirely adequate for heterogeneous groups. 

The Paintal ratio, i.e., ratio of each response 
to the maximum response of a given person, 
has, in our experience, not been adequate. 
This may be due to the fact that it does not 
take into account the basic resistance of the 
S at the time of the response. After scores 
have been transformed into a usable unit, the, 
ratios among groups of scores do become 
useful units. The end result of all logarithmic 
transformations seems to be, as Haggard 
points out (6, p. 390), to produce values which 
are normally distributed and to equalize vari- 
ances. Our converted scores take the basic 
resistance into account; that is, they treat the 
response with reference to some part of the 
total organism, namely the electrodermal 
responsivity which is again related to total 
autonomic activity. Ratios among trans- 
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formed scores represent a more extensive 
reaction tendency within the individual and 
hence ought to give a more adequate picture 
of the total state of the person. : 

Separate variance analysis for the normal: 
and the neurotics showed many significant 
differences between means of the words, 
Within any one group there is, then, a wide 
difference in responsiveness to the different 
emotionally tinged words. However, in the 
combined analysis of variance using both 
groups only four words differentiated the 
neurotics from the normals at an acceptable 
level of confidence. Applying the customary 
t test to each of the separate words for the 
normals and the neurotics no significant dif- 
ferences were found. This is substantiated 
when the F test is applied with the elimina- 
tion of the group variance. Now as in the 
customary ¢ test, none of the words show any 
significant differences, 

While there were no significant mean dif- 
ferences, it is clear that there are significant 
differences in variance between the two 
groups. In addition the variance figures are 
consistently larger for the neurotic group, 
While the mean differences vary randomly. 
This led to the introduction of a ratio hy- 
pothesis differentiating the normal and the 
neurotic groups. Some words evoke greater 
responsiveness in the neurotics, other words 
а greater response in the normals. Almost all 
the words, however, show a greater variability 
for the neurotics. "The ratio of the average of 
the five words evoki g greater responsiveness 
on the part of the neurotics to the average of 
the four words evoking greater responsive- 
ness on the part of the normals differentiates 
85 per cent of the normals correctly and 75 
per cent of the abnormals successfully. The 
difference between the total ratio scores for 
the two groups is clearly significant, 

When suitable care is taken to satisfy rea- 


“sonably the assumptions underlying the use 


of analysis of variance in PGSR data, it be- 
comes unlikely that one can differentiate 
normals from neurotics on the separate words 
of а word association test. However, it seems 
possible, in view of the direction of mean 
changes, and in view of the greater variability 
of the neurotics, to distinguish the normals 
from the neurotics by the ratio of their selec- 
tive over- and under-response to certain em- 
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pirically discovered differentiating words. 
Subsequent research should verify whether 
it is a specific set of words that characteristi- 
cally lead to such differentiation, or whether 
any set of emotionally toned words would 


provide a similar pattern and basis for dis-. 


tinction. From the limited character of the 
word association test and from the relative 
complexity of normal and neurotic person- 
ality, it is probably in its general form that 
this index of neuroticism will discriminate 
usefully. 
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IUNCTIONAL neuroses and psychoses in 
human beings are, according to clinical 
evidence, frequently associated with 
factors and particularly with family 
jonships in early life. Attempts to pro- 
"similar symptoms in lower animals have 
ly involved rather artificial techniques 
ich the social factor is somewhat ob- 
ed. The following experiments on the 
vior of fighting mice represent an 
npt to investigate the relationship be- 
n nonadaptive behavior and social 
tions. 
Likewise, considerable interest has been 
sed during the recent war by the study 
treatment of various neuroses occurring 
combat conditions. Since the present 
iments deal with fighting behavior, it is 
ble that they may have some relationship 
human conditions which have been 
times labeled as “combat fatigue.” 
е theoretical approach to the problem 
been described in earlier papers. The 
criterion’ of functional disorder in the 
nervous system is nonadaptive or non- 
ive behavior, and one basic and widely 
ed explanation is that training may 
еге with successful adjustment in one 
of many possible ways (6). Also, in 
articular type of social behavior it may 
8 assumed that there are special circum- 
inces which are particularly likely to give 
to nonadaptive behavior (9), and that 
special circumstances may differ in dif- 
ent species. In fighting mice the special 
ion which seems most likely to result 
honadaptive behavior is the fact that one 
he major causes of fighting is injury by 
ther mouse, and that, on the other hand, 
ry by another mouse may also cause the 
mal to run away. 
On these bases, a plan of research has been 
t up in which various amounts of training 
T 
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in fighting and defeat are combined in the 
same animal, which is then given training to 
fight by a standard method which has been 
found to be effective in untrained animals. 
Failure to learn is considered an index of 
maladjustment, as is the occurrence of be- 
havior patterns which do not appear in 
controls, 

In a preliminary paper (6), the effect of the 
immediate stimulation of defeat on untrained 
mice was described. A mouse which is 
attacked by a superior fighter first fights bfick 
and then runs away, showing a variety of 
unlearned, adjustive reactions, which are 
applied in turn as each one fails, The final 
result is usually some sort of partial adjust- 
ment. The paper confirms in a negative way 
the theory that training is necessary to pro- 
duce nonadjustive behavior. 

In a second paper (7) the effects of a small 
amount of training in defeat were studied, 
When trained to fight the lightly defeated 
mice first reacted as if they were being 
attacked, then went into a short indecisive 
period during which certain emotional reac- 
tions were apparent, and then began to fight 
back with a disappearance of the emotional 
reactions. Naive controls omitted the first 
two stages, and it was concluded that so- 


- called “emotional reactions” could serve as 


adaptive responses which took over control 
when other responses were blocked by a bal- 
ance between two types of training, and that 
a secondary adjustive mechanism is thus 
brought into play. 

The’ experiments described in the present. 
paper were designed to investigate the effects” 
of more severe training in defeat. 


Mareriats AND METHODS 


The animals used were adult male mice of the 
Cs7BL/10 inbred strain. These animals are highly 
inbred and therefore show almost no genetic differ- 
ences between individuals. The strain almost never 
shows physical abnormalities and is hardy and 
vigorous. They varied in age from four to eight 
months. Half of the animals had been isolated at 
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weaning and the other half were mated with litter 
mates at weaning and then isolated just before the 
experiments started. Previous experience had shown 
that mated and isolated animals give slightly differ- 
ent responses in certain situations. 

The animals were reared and cared for under 
conditions similar to those described in previous 
experiments. They were raised in ordinary wooden 
mouse boxes and were changed to clean ones once 
per month. During transfer the mice were picked 
up with a small cardboard box to avoid the effects 
of handling, which tends to inhibit fighting. 

The experiments themselves. were done in a large 
multiple-escape pen (6) consisting of five boxes 
double the ordinary size and connected by runways. 


Mouse No. 4 P2. _ 
Date 4 pe 2 
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except Sunday throughout a two-week period or 
until the mouse began to fight back regularly in a 
normal fashion. In the latter case the mouse was 
tested for two days after he began to fight. 

The exact test may be described as follows: the 
dangled mouse was dragged across the pen three 
times in front of the experimental animal, gently 
bumped into him about three times, and then laid 
down and released in front of him for several 
seconds. 

Later in the experiment it was discovered that 
some mice gave different reactions when dangled 
mice were bumped against different parts of their 
bodies. Consequently, the procedure was modified 
so that the dangled mouse was dragged gently 


Tine /0:/5 AM, 
Tem. 70°F 


Fic, І. 


"Three trained fighting males were kept in separate, 


boxes in the multiple-escape pens. A fourth box 
was used as a fighting cage into which the fighters 
could be introduced without handling. 

_ The experimental mice were placed in the fight- 
ing cage and were attacked for 30 minutes a day 
by one or more of the fighters, unless it appeared 
that the experimental mouse was being physically 
injured, when the period was shortened. Mice were 
subjected to such defeats every other day for vary- 
ing numbers of days. The number of times the 
fighting mouse made an attack during each half- 
hour period was recorded. After the defeat the 
mouse was returned to its home cage. 

The day after the last defeat the experimental 
mouse was tested with a helpless mouse held by the 
tail with roinch padded forceps and manipulated 
in such a way as to simulate mild stimulation to 
fight. This was done with four mice in rotation 
for a total of 20 times, so that 20 tests were done 
on any one day, This test was repeated daily 
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SAMPLE Score SHEET ror DANGLING TzsT 


across the pen three times in front of the experi- 
mental animal, then bumped against the experi- 
mental one three times from the front and three 
times from the rear, and finally laid down and 
released in front of him for several seconds. 

After each part of the test, reactions of the ex- 
perimental mouse were noted down on a checklist 
which included the following items: running away, 
defense posture, squeaking, hair-fluffing, tail-rattling, 
nosing, grooming, sexual mounting, sitting in cor- 
ner, and attacking. { 

As will be seen in the sample score sheet (Fig. т), 
а response given on the first round is indicated by 
the number т, etc, It is possible to analyze the data 
both with regard to relative time of occurrence an 
to the particular mouse used. Though not done in 
this case, data can be recorded to show the response 
to cach specific type of stimulation. 

As the experiment went on it was realized that 
three other reactions were appearing: exaggerat 
jumping and waving the hind foot in a scratching 
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motion when touched from the rear, and head- 
shaking when touched from the front. 

When given in the manner described, this “dang- 
ling test” gives a satisfactory and thorough test of 
an animal's reaction to a fighting situation, and 
provides quantitative data on each type of behavior 
exhibited in the situation. 

The conventional measures of reliability are diffi- 
cult to apply to this test with the data at hand. 
Reliability is best measured on a large and widely 
variable population whose members behave con- 
sistently, These experiments were chiefly done in 
situations where the behavior of the animals was 
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During the tests the animals were carefully watched 
for possible sorts of abnormal behavior, and certain 
animals were found to exhibit symptoms which 
needed to be studied in greater detail. : 

A second series was then done with yn 5, and 6 
defeats (Table 1, Nos. 1175-1588) and a third group 
of 6 additional animals was defeated 6 times in 
order to obtain greater numbers of strongly defeated’ 
animals (Table 1, Nos. 1673-805). 

The defeats administered under the above tech- 
nique were massed together in relatively short 
periods and a further experiment was done to see 
if animals developed the same sort of abnormal 


TABLE 1 
EFFECT or TRAINING IN DEFEAT UPON INHIBITION or ATTACKS UPON HARMLESS Mick 


ANIMAL Sunes Days Times Days Day Broan 
DEFEATED ATTACKED TESTED TO ATTACK 
798i 1 1 432 7 ї 
750i 1 2 632 4 3 
485m I 2 576 4 2:45 
749i 1 3 647 то 5 
593m 1 3 651 10 9 
536i I 4 1250 9 e 
799i 1 4 1009 8 4 
1175m 2 4 1750 її тї 
952m 2 4 1740 9 7% 
842m 2 5 1633 4 2 
615i 2 5 1657 10 tpe 
1556i 2 6 1936 тї ie 
1588m 2 6 1798 її PA 
1673m 3 6 1921 9 us 
1660i 3 6 1828 9 ET 
1746m 3 6 2149 її a 
1723m 3 6 2234 тї то 
353m . 3 6 1599 тт we 
8о51 3 6 2008 її sd 


* Did not attack after two months, 


changing, and with an inbred strain within which 
variability was reduced. However, some idea of the 
teliability can be obtained from data in the last 
experiment described below, where the animals 
Were made variable by experimental factors, and the 
behavior of each was made more consistent by a 
long period of training. Rank-order reliability 
Coefficients of .95 and .82 were obtained for “attack” 
and “grooming” scores. An accurate measure of 
the reliability of the test will have to await its 
application to a different type of experimental situ- 
ation, but preliminary indications are that it is 
highly reliable. 

. The general experimental plan may be divided 
into four parts, In the first an attempt was made 
to discover the amount of training in defeat which 
Would produce a long time inhibition of fighting 
ehavior, Pairs of mated and isolated males were 
defeated for one, two, three, and four periods every 
other day and tested during a two-week period 
thereafter, (See Table 1, down to and including 
No. 799.) One mouse which had been defeated 
four times did not fight back during the test period. 


behavior if the defeats were administered over a 
long period of time. In this experiment two pairs 
of isolated and two pairs of mated animals were 
used. Of these, four experimental animals were 
used as dangled mice in the other parts of the 
experiment and once a week all eight mice were 
given the dangling test as described above. In con- 
«ast to the other animals, the experimental factor 
was applied gradually and continued over a long 
period of time, so that it was possible to observe 
the development of behavior changes. 


RzsuLTS 


The dangling test gives a daily score for 
the various types of behavior which the tested 
mouse shows. Changes in these daily scores 
can then be used as an index of the adjust- 
ment of the animal to the situation. It would 
be.expected that in a new situation the mice 
which had been previously defeated would 


show some sort of change in behavior. These~ < 
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changes may be described in detail as follows. 

The first kind of behavior to be described 
is that of attacking the dangled mouse, which 
an inexperienced mouse will normally do and 
which also occurs with reasonable promptness 
in mice which have been defeated only one 
day (7). Table x gives the results of this 
experiment. None of the mice which had 
been defeated on more than one day began 
to fight on the first day they were tested. One 
out of four mice defeated four days did not 
fight back during the two-week period. Like- 
wise, one mouse out of two defeated five days 


` did not fight back, whereas only one out of 


eight mice defeated six times fought back at 
all, and then on the tenth day of testing. It 
may be concluded that there is a threshold 
for this effect somewhere between four and 
six periods of defeat. Since the number and 
severity of attacks cannot be precisely con- 
trolled, this is probably as close as we can 
come to an estimate of the threshold with 
this method. 

To see how long this effect might persist 
the animals were retested after two months, 
and two individuals still did not attack after 
that time, although all others did. It may be 
concluded that a long-lasting inhibition of 
fighting behavior had been produced, extend- 
ing over more than twice the period of orig- 
inal training in most cases and considerably 
longer in others. 

The persistence of other types of responses 
is analyzed in Table 2, where only the ani- 


` mals which did not fight during the period 


tested are considered. ‘Three out of nine 
individuals did not show any decrease in 
running away, but when all are considered 
together there was a decrease of 32 per cent 
in this kind of reaction from the first three 
days to the last three days, 

As was shown in an earlier paper, running 
away is the first reaction of a defeated mouse. 
If he cannot escape the second choice is to 
assume a posture of defense. Three animals 
did not show any appreciable decrease in 
this type of behavior but the total figure 
shows a decrease of approximately 26 per 
cent. Squeaking in reaction to being touched 
by the dangled mouse decreased in all cases, 
the total being 72 per cent. 

The reaction of sitting in a corner or run- 

ning to it and sitting was the one most fre- 
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quently observed, and there was almost no 
change in this type of behavior from first to 
last. All except two animals showed scores 
close to the maximum. 

On the other hand, certain types of re- 
sponses increased. Nosing the other animals, 
which may be considered social investigation, 
increased in all except one animal and the 
total figure is something like до per cent. 
Grooming, which may be classified as epi- 
meletic or attentive behavior, increased 185 
per cent but did not occur at all in one ani- 
mal. Another reaction which occurred in a 
low frequency was nosing the genital region 
of the dangled mouse. This increased, but 
the figure of 63 per cent is based on very 
small numbers, and the difference is statisti- 
cally insignificant. No sexual mounting was 
observed, 

We may now consider certain types of be- 
havior which appear to be peculiar to the 
situation and may possibly be nonadaptive. 
The first of these, jumpiness, which consists 
in giving an immediate convulsive leap on 
being touched, occurred at least once in all 
individuals during the first three days and 
only once during the last three days, a de- 
crease of 99 per cent. Kicking, which con- 
sists of waving one hind foot rapidly in the 
air, occurred in only four of the animals but 
showed no tendency toward decrease in these 
individuals. Two out of these four animals 
also showed head-shaking when the front 
part of the body was touched, and this in- 
creased in both cases. The type of movement 
is similar to that given when the animal 
attempts to clean dust from its fur. 

There are only two types of behavior which 
show a large decrease, squeaking and jumpi- 
ness, Both of these appear to be reflexes of 
somatic muscles, the evidence being that the 
reaction is instantaneous and stereotyped. It 
will also be observed that these reactions 
behave as a conditioned reflex should when 
reinforcement is discontinued, in that they 
showed a tendency to die out rapidly. 

There are two kinds of behavior which 
showed a moderate decrease, but no tendency 
toward complete disappearance. Both of 
these, the running away and defense posture, 
appear to be voluntary motor reactions. 
Another voluntary reaction, sitting in the сог- 
ner, showed no change. Two other sorts of 
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voluntary reactions showed a large increase. 
The significance of this will be discussed 
below. : 

In general it may be concluded that reflex 
behavior showed a rapid decline when not 
reinforced but that behavior which was not 
reflex showed a tendency toward greater per- 
sistence or an actual increase. 


Possible Substitutes for Fighting 


During the entire experiment a sharp 
watch was kept for behavior which might 
possibly be interpreted as maladjustive. One 
possibility was that distinctly different types 
of behavior might be substituted for fighting 
behavior. In previous experiments, for ex- 
ample, fights were seen to begin occasionally 
with sexual mounting and also with groom- 
ing which became progressively rougher and 
rougher. In the present series no actual sex- 
ual mounting was observed and the amount 
of nosing the genital region was not excessive. 
When strange mice are introduced they 
usually investigate each other all over the 
body, and the fact that the dangled animals 
were in contact with other mice and the fur 
was somewhat disturbed would tend to be a 
stimulus to investigation. "There is some pos- 
sibility that the grooming represents, at least 
in some cases, a substitution for aggressive 
behavior, particularly since the only animals 
which showed unusually high scores in 
grooming also showed the kicking behavior. 
It may be concluded that some of the groom- 
ing was a substitution for fighting behavior 
but the evidence is not definite. 

The first symptom which was noticed 
which had not been seen in control animals 
was a tendency to jump when touched. This 
jumpiness appeared without exception in all 
of the animals which were tested and, as indi- 
cated above, it tended to die out quickly. In 
the first series of experiments it was not 
clearly distinguished from kicking and head- 
shaking so that the record is not clear, but in 
the later data it was distinguished and the 
curves of disappearance are shown in Fig. 2- 
There is no particular reason for considering 
this behavior as maladjustive. It would be 
extremely useful in an actual fight in escap- 
ing injury from an attacker. It may be con- 
sidered a conditioned reflex, the stimulus for 
which is generalized to all mice. When the 
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| situation is changed the animal apparently 
| discriminates between the dangled mouse 
and an attacker, and the reaction dies out 
. tapidly. 1 
The situation is quite different when it 
comes to the responses of kicking and head- 
"shaking. Waving the foot rapidly in the air 
“would be of no direct use in combat nor 
would it be useful in connection with the 
angled mouse. There was no tendency for 
the reaction to die out except that it tended 
to disappear in animals which began to fight 
back. From direct observation it appeared 
that this was a suppressed aggressive move- 
“ment. The animals gave the impression that 
they were about to fight back but instead 
would wave the foot in the air. It could 
"therefore be interpreted as suppressed scratch- 
"ing or kicking with the hind foot. 

— Certain of the animals which developed 
Kicking also developed head-shaking. Again 
this would appear to be а nonadaptive reac- 

_ tion and one which did not die out rapidly 
under the new conditions. In this case the 
movement appeared to be similar to that in 

"grooming when the head becomes dusty and 
dirty. Instead of attacking the dangled 
“mouse the animal apparently tries to shake 
_ it off as it would dust. This would appear 
to be a definite case of substitution of an 
inappropriate type of behavior. 


[ Development of Substitutes for Fighting 
” These results may now be compared with 
^those-which are obtained with mice which 
_ were not defeated in a free situation but were 
— used as stimulating animals in the dangling 
test, being attacked more or less severely dur- 
‘ing the process. While this was going on 
"they were given the test themselves approxi- 
Mately once per week for a total of 12 tests. 
__ A series of control mice, to which nothing 
Was done except to give the test, was run 
"With these animals, and the development of 
behavioral differences can be expressed in a 
Series of graphs (Fig. 3). 
These dangled animals were treated differ- 
_ €ntly from animals defeated in a free situ- 
"ation in that the training in defeat was spread 
Out over a period of three months instead of 
"two weeks and was continued while the ani- 
mals were being trained to fight. They de- 
eloped the same symptoms as the others, but 
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more gradually and with certain interesting 
differences. 

With regard to voluntary behavior, attack- 
ing tends to be partially rather than com- 
pletely suppressed, but never rises to a high . 
level. Running away is maintained at a Hign ^ 
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level rather than falling off, while the de- 
fensive posture shows a slow decline, Sitting 
jn the corner shows a rise in both experi- 
mentals dnd controls, indicating that this 
reaction is in part caused by the method of 
training to fight, and explaining why this 
behavior item, of all those which 'include 
voluntary behavior of a defensive type, does 
not fall off in the mice of the previous 
experiment. 

In general, it may be concluded that the 
condition of inhibition of attack and persist- 
ence of escape behavior is maintained as a 
chronic condition by this method. "This does 
not apply to somatic reflexes. Jumpiness 
does not appear, and squeaking disappears, 
though at a slower rate than in the previous 
experiment. ў 

Of the behavior items which may be con- 
sidered substitutes for attack, head-shaking 
and kicking are emphasized and closely asso- 
ciated. This condition was described by the 
observer as jerkiness: “The animal jerks 
when bumped from behind, at first scratching 
the air rapidly like a dog scratching, at later 
times jerking all over the body.” Another 
note reads, “Jerking consists of head and 
body shaking, kicking, and turning in one 
spot.” The condition appeared at three 
weeks in one animal and at six weeks in the 
rest. As measured by attacks, these animals 
had roughly the same amount of training in 
dcfeat at this time as did those in the previous 
experiment, giving evidence of a cumulative 
effect. 

The appearance of jerkiness was closely 
associated with changes in other behavior 
items, Attacking falls off, running away 
rises markedly, and grooming falls, then rises 
again. It is apparent that the appearance of 
this condition is a turning point in the organi- 
zation of the animal’s behavior, and all the 
evidence is consistent with its being a form 
of suppressed fighting. 

As in the previous experiment, grooming 
tends to increase except as noted above, giv- 
ing further evidence that it may be a substi- 
tute for fighting. Nosing is only slightly 
higher in the experimentals, indicating that 
it is less important as a substitute. 

It may be tentatively concluded that the 
method tends to produce a chronic condition 

~ee-suppressed reaction to training to fight, 
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that it appears to be a reliable way of pro- 
ducing nonadaptive symptoms, and that 
grooming may be an important substitution 
reaction. 


Discussion 


As has been pointed out in an earlier 
paper (6), the fact that behavior is malad- 
justive or nonadjustive does not necessarily 
mean that a pathological condition exists in 
the sense that some sort of breakdown has 
occurred in the adjustive mechanism. It may 
mean simply that adjustment is difficult or 
impossible in the situation. Therefore, it is 
Necessary to set up criteria by which one 
can judge whether or not a breakdown or 
impairment of adaptive mechanisms has 
taken place. 

Criterion of learning. Learning itself may 
be defined as a process of improvement of 
adjustment or adaptation, and its absence, 
impairment, or delay may be considered a 
primary criterion of maladjustment. How- 
ever, it must be shown by control observa- 
tions that learning is possible in the situation, 
and that absence or impairment of learning 
persists over a long period of time before 
damage to the organism may be inferred. 

Criterion of nonadaptive behavior. Тһе 
absence of learning is not conclusive evidence 
of damage, as this may mean that the organ- 
ism is simply not responding to the situation, 
and in many test situations this may do it no 
harm. More complete evidence is provided 
by absence of learning accompanied by be- 
havior which has no adaptive relationship to 
the environment, as in the following ex- 
amples: (а) A response which is inappro- 
priate to the stimulus situation and in which 
the wrong type of behavior is substituted 
(e.g, grooming substituted for attack), (2) 
the response may be appropriate but it may 
be given at the wrong time or centered upon 
the wrong object (as in cases of displaced 
aggression), or (с) disorganized behavior 
which is of no use under any circumstances 
may be shown (e.g., kicking foot in air). . 

On the basis of these criteria, the experi- 
ments described in this paper give good evi- 
dence of damage to adaptive mechanisms. 
Control animals readily learn to fight and 
show almost no behavior which is not related 
to this response. Experimental animals are 
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inhibited from fighting over long periods, 
and in its absence many individuals exhibit 
disorganized behavior such as kicking and 
head-shaking, as well as a tendency to substi- 
tute the inappropriate response of grooming. 

Since the experimental mice differ from 
the controls by the experience of having suf- 
fered defeat, it is logical to suspect that this 
experience has somehow upset the process of 
normal learning. One hypothesis might be 
that very strong emotions become associated 
with the sight of another mouse, that this 
association is generalized, and that the emo- 
tion is so great as to prevent discrimination 
when harmless mice are presented. How- 
ever, the evidence connected with the reflex 
behavior in jumping and squeaking indicates 
that the animals do discriminate, as well as 
the evidence that defensive and escape be- 
havior declines to some extent. Another 
hypothesis might be that a habit which is too 
strong to break has been built up. The same 
evidence is against this since the habits of 
jumping ‘and squeaking can be broken. 
There is every reason to believe that the gen- 
eral processes of discrimination and habit 
formation have not been impaired but learn- 
ing has been upset only in relation to par- 
ticular kinds of behavior which appear to 
be voluntary rather than reflex actions. 

This situation would be extremely difficult 
to explain logically if it were not for certain 
recent experiments Ьу. Solomon (11) with 
conditioned avoidance behavior in dogs, to- 
gether with earlier evidence from Liddell's 
„laboratory. In Solomon's experiment the dog 
is placed in a narrow box, the two ends of 
which are divided by a barrier. A buzzer is 
sounded and the dog is given a shock from 
which he can escape by jumping into the 
opposite side of the box. Once this behavior 
is established the dogs will continue to do it 
for hundreds of times without ever being 
shocked. Here we have another case of long- 
time persistence of avoidance behavior. In 
Solomon’s experiment the animals were never 
forced to stay in the box and so learn that 
shock did not follow the buzzer. This is not 
the case in the mouse experiments where the 
animals were given the opportunity to dis- 
criminate and did so at least in certain parts 
of their behavior. 

The most important part of Solomon’s 
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experiment is the fact that in animals which: 
were sympathectomized the avoidance, be- 
havior did not persist over long periodg.- 
of time without reinforcement. * Recently 
Auld (2) has obtained similar results with 
rats through the use of tetraethyl ammo- 
nium, a sympathetic blocking agent. The 
conclusion must be drawn that the long per- 
sistence of avoidance behavior is somehow 
connected with the sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem. The question may then be raised as to 
why this should be so. 

One hypothesis might be that conditioning 
of the sympathetic nervous system is more 
permanent than other types of conditioning. : 
Actually, operant conditioning, leg with- 
drawal conditioning, and conditioning of the 
salivary reflex all seem to follow the same 
principles, and there is no need to suppose 
that there are many different kinds of con- 
ditioning in the central nervous system. A 
second and more promising explanation may’ 
be found in the timing and duration of the 
various behavioral reactions observed and the 
types of association which are consequently 
developed. 

In the case of the defeated mice the reflex 
action of jumping may be analyzed in terms 
of learning theory as follows: a primary 
stimulus, pain, is associated with a secondary 
stimulus of touch and produces jumping, 
squeaking, and escape behavior. The rein- 
forcement of pain occurs almost simultane- 
ously with touch and is brief in duration. 

The situation with regard to escape be- 
havior and the sympathetic nervous system 
is somewhat different. It may be assumed 
that unpleasant sensations from violent vis- 
ceral reactions form a primary stimulus for 
escape behavior. However, reactions of the 
autonomic nervous system are slow and rela- 
tively long lasting, and it would be expected 
that sensations from responses of this sort 
would occur some time after the primary 
stimulus of pain and the reaction of escape 
behavior. ‘It would therefore become possible 
for the escape behavior to become associated 
as a secondary stimulus for sympathetic re- 
sponses (i.e. develop as operant conditioning 
in the sense of Skinner [ro]). Sensations 
from the latter would in turn reinforce escape 
behavior and a sort of circular stimulation — 
would be established which should be of 4óng 
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duration. This explanation would be par- 
ticularly likely in that exercise itself would 


-tend to produce some sympathetic reactions 


through nórmal physiological means. If the 
above explanation is correct, it would be a 
true case of impairment of adaptive mecha- 
nisms. The kicking and head-shaking symp- 
toms could be explained simply as a secondary 
result of the fact that inhibition of fighting 
behavior was persistent. 

If the: persistence of behavior is explained 
on the basis described above, it is dependent 
upon secondary associative reactions, which 
should eventually decline without reinforce- 
ment. Actually this seems to be the case, 
there being in general a slow decline of the 
reactions involved. 

The recovery of animals following rest 
has been explained elsewhere as due to 
two effects; the spontaneous recovery of 
fighting following extinction, together with 
the decline of the competing reaction of 
escape behavior because of remoteness of 
reinforcement. 

The question may be raised as to why cer- 
tain animals which were apparently treated 
like the others did not develop the same 
symptoms. All of the mice which were 
defeated a sufficiently long time developed a 
persistent inhibition of fighting and per- 
sistent escape behavior. Only half of these, 
however, developed kicking and head-shak- 
ing. As indicated above, these reactions are 
to be considered suppressed aggressive be- 
havior and the evidence is that these animals 
fought back much less during the training 
phase and thus had fighting behavior less 
severely inhibited. The reason why they did 
this is probably due to differences in the 
promptness and severity with which they 
were attacked, 

This conclusion is supported by the experi- 
ment with the dangled mice where there 
appears to be a relationship between the 
amount of attacking which occurs and the 
amount of jerkiness, kicking, and head-shak- 
ing. Essentially the same results were ob- 
tained with these dangled mice as with the 
others, but the tendency toward aggression 
appeared to be only partially inhibited under 
this experimental procedure. 

The case of these dangled mice is interest- 


fgn that it appears that the animals were 
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able to clearly differentiate between the situ- 
ation in which they were helpless and the опе 
in which they were tested, in that rapid 
changes of behavior occürred after the first 
experience. Changes of a nonadaptive type 
only developed after a considerable length of 
time which corresponds to the long period 
of defeat necessary to produce these results 
with the other technique. 

In this connection a word may be said con- 
cerning the possible adaptive nature of the 


tendency to develop a persistent avoidance . 


reaction and a persistent suppression of fight- 
ing behavior. This tendency does not de- 
velop with a single experience but requires 
a considerable length of time. It is conceiv- 
able that a mechanism which causes an ani- 
mal persistently to avoid a situation after he 
has repeatedly found it dangerous would be 
very useful under most circumstances. It 
appears to be nonadaptive in the experimental 
situation chiefly because the mice are not 
allowed to escape from the situation. Fur- 
thermore it may be seen that at least in the 
case of most animals a period of rest will 
permit spontaneous recovery from the per- 
sistent avoidance reaction. 


These results may now be compared with . 


those in other experimental work. Of par- 
ticular interest are the results of Anderson 
and Parmenter (1) and those of Liddell (5) 
which apparently deal with a very similar 
phenomenon and in which physiological 
measurements of emotional reactions have 
been actually made. In these experiments a 
“neurosis” is induced in sheep by regularly 
sounding a buzzer for 10 seconds, followed 
by a light shock to the foreleg, after which a 
wait of six minutes is allowed. The animals 
are held on a Pavlov stand and cannot escape. 
This situation is quite similar to that in which 
the dangled mouse is regularly presented for 
a short period to a fighter from which he 
cannot escape. 

In the case of the sheep, animals at first 
moye the head and foreleg only near the time 
of the shock. Respiration is disturbed while 
the buzzer rings and for approximately 
I minute after the shock. The disturbance 
in heart rate is apparently much slower, ris- 
ing slowly after the shock and reaching а 
peak around 3 minutes afterward. By con- 
trast, the “neurotic” animals show the head 
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Ч foreleg movements at other times than 
that of shock, the whole body is moved in 
‘abortive movements to escape, respiration is 
disturbed at other times than the shock, and 
heart rate responds as before but at a 
uch higher level. 
т^ _ The conclusions may be reached that the 
| behavior exhibited by both the neurotic and 
— normal animals is obviously avoidance and 
~ escape behavior which is made abortive by 
| — the harness. The “neurosis” consists of a 
| Persistence of this reaction beyond the period 


_ of stimulation plus a greater intensity of 
‘action both in overt and visceral responses. 
— The time relationships of these responses as 
“measured with the kymograph make clear 
the possibility of false associations. The with- 
drawal movements of the leg as well as the 
respiratory movements always occur before 
^ the responses of the heart. It would appear 
1 pese that an associative bond is formed 
tween the leg movements and respiratory 
| movements and the visceral responses, thus 
—seting up the possibility of a persistent cir- 
cular response. If the sheep, at any time 
— during the long period of stimulation, shifted 
_ the position of its legs it would induce the 
Visceral responses at other times than the 
actual shock and, of course, the visceral re- 
E ‘sponse itself would tend to force the leg 
movements., Я 
{əƏ The fact that Liddell was able to change 

‘the nature of the symptoms by shortening the 

time interval would agree with the idea that 
- the time relationships are involved.. Further- 
More, it was found that long periods of 

Test would relieve the symptoms, just as in 
- —mice, although repeated stimulation quickly 
brought them back again. It may be con- 
— Concluded that the situation in the sheep is 
essentially similar to that with the dangled 
“mice, that the results are consistent with the 
hypothesis of a circular reaction and that, in 
animals large enough to permit study of 
emotional reactions, the hypothesis can be 
experimentally tested. 

Grinker and Spiegel (4) have reported on 
"War neuroses in human beings which have 
Some elements in common with the mouse 
experiments. The patients who developed 
_ the war neuroses were usually placed under 
| Constant threat of danger for long periods of 
_ time and were unable to react effectively to 
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the danger. The situation was different from 
that of the mice in that the human beings 
were seldom actually hurt physically, as were 
mice. Grinker and Spiegel list several kind’ 
of symptoms which they observed, many of 
which were nonverbal and hence may be 
compared with what happened in the mouse. 
One of these was jumpiness, particularly in 
relation to sounds rather than touch, as in 
the mice. Another common symptom was 
the persistence of “terror struck” behavior in 
hospital situations where there was no threat 
of danger. This again is comparable to the 
symptoms in the mice and there is every 
reason to believe that the anxiety states of 
human beings can be considered equivalent 
to the persistent escape behavior of the mice. 
Grinker and Spiegel observed a few cases of 
conversion hysteria and it is possible that the 
head-shaking of certain mice may be consid- 
ered of this nature. Certain other human 
symptoms were not recognized in the mice 
as, for example, regression and psychosomatic 
symptoms. 

Finally, the question may be raised as to 
how the symptoms in mice may be relieved, 
In Ginsburg and Allee’s paper (3) where the 
first observation was made of persistent 
escape and defensive behavior and inhibition 
of. fighting, it is stated that these mice can 
occasionally be restored to normal by long 
periods of rest followed by opportunities to 
attack nonaggressive mice without retaliation. 
If the above ideas concerning the origin of 
the condition are correct, namely circular 
stimulation between autonomic and volun- 
tary processes, one method of therapy would 
be to stop the associated voluntary behavior, 
preferably by replacing it with some other 
voluntary action. This is what Ginsburg and 
Allee seem to have done by rest and retrain- 
ing the animal to fight. The other possibility 
would be to inhibit the activity of the sym- 
pathetic nervous system. ‘This was done by 
sympathectomy in the case of Solomon's ex- 
periment and appears to be effective. The 
same result should also occur in cases where 
the sympathetic nervous system or sensations 
arising from it are suppressed by various 
drugs. Grinker and Spiegel appear to have 
used narcosynthesis as their chief method of 
therapy. This involves the administration of 
barbiturates after which the patient is epecz.- 


TE RM шу 
aged to talk about his “experiences. The 
barbiturates presumably have the effect of 


~ depressing the nervous system so that vis- 


eral responses аге not noticed and so the 
chain of effects is broken. These various 
experiments with therapy indicate that the 
hypothesis of a circular reaction is one which 
can be tested experimentally. 

The question may also be raised (in a very 
tentative fashion) as to whether certain 
human cases of persistent psychosomatic 
symptoms which do not yield to psycho- 
therapy may not be caused by circular stimu- 
lation (between autonomic and voluntary 
behavior) of the type postulated to explain 
persistent avoidance behavior. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Male mice of the C57BL/r0 strain were 
defeated for 30-minute intervals every other 
day for varying periods, and were afterward 
given training which would cause normal 
‘animals to learn to fight. 

1. After 4 to 6 days of defeat, most mice 
could not be trained to fight within a two- 
week period, and in two instances this effect 
persisted after two months of rest. It is con- 
cluded that a persistent inhibition of fighting 
behavior was developed by this means. 

: 2. During the period of training the mice 
showed a rapid decline in certain motor re- 
flexes, but in voluntary behavior showed a 
long persistence of escape behavior, plus an 
increase in such activities as grooming. The 
persistence of escape behavior may be con- 
sidered nonadaptive, whereas the grooming 
was possibly a substitute for aggressive 
behavior. 

3. Certain animals developed symptoms of 
kicking the feet in the air and head-shak- 
ing, which were persistent. "These may be 
considered cases of disorganized behavior 
representing partially suppressed aggressive 
movements. The slower development of 
similar symptoms was observed in animals 
in which defeats were spread out over a 

‘period of weeks and during which training 
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to fight was given. It is tentatively con- 
cluded that this is a more reliable way of pro- 
ducing the symptoms. 

4. The persistence of escape behavior and 
the persistent inhibition of fighting are 
accounted for on the basis of secondary asso- 
ciative reactions developed between voluntary 
actions and slower autonomic reactions, the 
whole forming a circular stimulating system. 


5. The relationship of these. findings to 
other experimental work and to human cases 
is discussed. It is concluded that the effects 
noted are similar to symptoms described 
elsewhere as anxiety, and that the method 
consequently has usefulness for further 
experiments, 
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HIS paper is concerned with the problem 
of leadership in small groups A 
dimension of group structure termed 
"leadership structure is especially considered 
and a simple typology of leadership structures 
developed. The impact of two kinds of 
leadership structures on certain aspects of 
group functioning is also considered. 
Sociologists and psychologists have recog- 
nized the possible disparity between the for- 
"mal organization and the actual functioning 
organized groups. Chapin (1) has differ- 
€ntiated the manifest from the latent organi- 
zation of social structures; Moreno (6) and 
Jennings (5) distinguish the. social group 
from the psyche group; Stogdill (7) empha- 
sizes the differences between formal and 
informal group organization. Such concepts 
have been used to describe the actual modus 


е formal structure of groups. While this 
parity is presumed to occur because of the 
“superimposition of clique relationships, infor- 
mal communication channels, personality 
“Variables, changes in group goals and other 
ctors impinging on the formal structure, in 
uality, little research on this problem has 
een undertaken. 

This distinction between formal organiza- 
lon and actual organization has an important 
earing on the study of leadership. It sug- 
ts that the formal or nominal group 
ders may or may not be the real or actual 
"leaders. "The purpose of the present paper is 
investigate the disparity of congruity be- 
cen formal and informal leadership as it 


1The studies to be reported in this and other articles 
der the general title of Studies of Group Behavior 
уе been carried on by the Laboratory for Research 
Social Relations at the University of Minnesota under 
grants from the Graduate School; the College of Science, 
Literature and the Arts; and from the Carnegie Corpora- 


embers of the Minnesota Laboratory at the time 
the research. 3 
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may relate to selected phases of group 
functioning. 


Метнор 


A cooperative residence group at the University 
of Minnesota provided an excellent opportunity to 
explore certain aspects of the formal-informal leader- 
ship patterns in small groups (2), Each of the 13 
cottages in the residence unit had a similar formal 
leadership structure, since University regulations 
required each unit to elect a president. The presi- 
dents of the houses had in general the same re$pon- 
sibilities, duties, and obligations. These formal 
leaders represented their respective houses in mat- 
ters of business. They served on a special commit- 
tee concerned with residence policies and this 
committee acted as the agent of the group in nego- 
tiations with the University authorities. Further, 
in their respective residence units they arranged 
and presided at cottage meetings and in general 
their functions were similar to those of a president 
of a sorority house. 

Each cottage elected a president at the beginning 
of each quarter. There were no other elected house 
officers. In addition to the president each house, with 
the exception of one used by graduate students only, 
was required to have a counselor appointed by the 
Dean of Students. Her functions were largely ad- 
visory and she was supposed to foster the emotional 
and social development of the cottage members. In 
nearly all instances: she was a graduate student 
working toward an advanced degree. Each resi- 
dence unit also had representation on village com- 
mittes. In short, there are 13 organized groups 
with highly similar formal organizations and highly 
similar formal leadership structures. What type of . 
informal leadership patterns emerged in these 13 | 
social units? What impact do these leadership 
patterns have on group functioning? 


LEADERSHIP STRUCTURES 


Stogdill has defined leadership "as the proc- 
ess of influencing the activities of an organ- 
ized group in its task of goal setting and goal 
achievement" (у). Such a conception: of 
leadership does not require that the fünctions 
of leadership be vested in one person. Any 
person who influences the group is playing a 
leader’s role and in this sense several individ- 


` uals may be viewed as leaders at different 


times. we 
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In this study we accept the view that leader-. 


ship may shift among group members de- 
"sending upon the situations confronted by 
the group: But in small organized groups 
operating under democratic voting proce- 
dures it may be assumed that those individ- 
uals elected to office are more frequently 
selected because the majority of the member- 
ship feel that they can exert the most influ- 
ence on the activities of the group. Formal 
leaders, then, are office holders elected to play 
the most influential roles most of the time. 
The informal or effective leaders are the indi- 
viduals who in fact do play the most influ- 
ential roles most of the time. The following 
analysis deals with groups in which there is 
an identity or a disparity between the elected 
formal leader on the one hand, and the most 
influential group member (informal leader) 
as determined by sociometric data, on the 
other. 


The analysis will also be restricted to the leader- 
ship situation in the spring quarter of 1949, the time 
at which the residents had been living together for 
over six months. Each house held elections for 
president at the beginning of each quarter and these 
individuals will be considered as the formal leaders. 
To determine the most influential group member, 
the residents of each cottage were given a socio- 
metric questionnaire late in the spring quarter. 
Included in a series of choice questions dealing with 
such matters as roommate selection, best friends, 
most and least popular girls was the question, 
"Name the girl who was the most outstanding 
leader in your house during the past school year." 
This question throws light on the girl's perception 
of the informal or effective leaders. 

These formal and informal leadership data pro- 
‘vide a basis for dividing the 13 groups into two 
categories, strong and weak formal leadership. The 
first classification represents those houses in which 
the formal leader was also perceived to be the 
outstanding leader by at least 50 per cent of the 
membership and was so recognized by other key 
individuals in the group. Key individuals were 
considered to be: (a) the counselor; (b) previous 
formal leaders; and (c) the individual receiving the 
second largest proportion of outstanding leadership 
votes, 

In order for a cottage to fall in the "strong formal 
leadership" category, the formal leader had to be 
recognized as the outstanding leader by at least 5o 
per cent of the membership and also had to qualify 
on any two of the following three criteria, formal 
leader supported by 9 the counselor, (5) апу pre- 
vious formal leader, (с) the individual receiving the 
second greatest number of votes as outstanding 
leader. Those cottages that could not so qualify 

—==wer placed in the weak formal leadership category. 
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Table r shows that five cottages (A, E, K, L, M) 
fall into the strong formal leadership category and 
eight in the weak formal leadership category. What 
impact does this have on group functioning? 


[LEADERSHIP STRUCTURES AND 
í 
Group FUNCTIONING 


This aspect of the research was predicated 
on the assumption that groups of the type 
investigated in which the formal leader re- 
ceives substantial support from followers and 


TABLE 1 
Support or Format Leaver * 

2ND Previous 

50%  Counseror HicH’s LEADER'S 

House or Vores Support Support SUPPORT 
A qe + + 
Bet -— EA eS S5 
c - = + + 
D = ed =ч ae 
E + ee) as EIS 
F ats к a e 
с - n n + 
H — — үт — 
1 Wi ms zi с 
J ati © Ж te 
K He ots at ay 
L + + + - 
M + + + - 


* The following criteria were used: formal leader 
(a) received at least 50% of votes, (b) was supported 
by counselor, (c) was supported by second highest vote 
getter, (d) was supported by any previous formal 
leader. 

** The graduate student house. 


key members (а) will be more productive, 
(b) will participate more actively, and (с) 
will take a greater interest in a group task 
than groups with weak leadership structures. 


To test these hypotheses it was necessary for the 
13 groups to participate, as groups, in the same 
meaningful task. It was finally decided to set up 
an essay contest in which five substantial monetary 
prizes were offered. Each house was asked to pre- 
pare an essay on the improvement of living con- 
ditions in the Village. A short suggested bibliog- 
raphy and the rules of the contest were distributed 
at a meeting of the cottage presidents, It was 
explained that competent faculty members in no 
manner connected with the Village would be the 
judges of the contest. All cottages agreed to par 
ticipate in the contest. 

The research team secured the cooperation of the 
cottage counselors to serve as participant observers 
and report on each meeting held in their cottage. 
At the end of each meeting and after the completion 
of the contest the counselors rated every member 
in the cottage on a number of variables such as 
degree of cooperation, assumption of responsibility, 
and extent of participation. After completion of the 


test the residents of each unit were also asked 
ite their fellow members’ contributions to the 
essay contest. The folowing measurements were 
us derived in describing group behavior during 
йе contest: to measure productivity, the average 

“rankings of essays by three outside judges were 
| lized; volume of participation was measured by 
ratio composed of total attendance at all meetings 
ertaining to the essay contest divided by total pos- 
sible attendance; measurements of usefulness of 
"Suggestions, extent of participation, degree of coop- 
— eration, and assumption of responsibility were 
‘obtained by the mean participant observer ratings 
"for each meeting of each cottage on a five-point 
le; contribution to group task represents the 
“mean of the group members’ ratings of each other's 
contribution to the essay contest. The cottages were 
п separately ranked on these seven measures? 
"The mean ranks secured by the strong formal and 
weak formal leadership groups are presented in 
Тае 2. 


TABLE 2 


MEAN RANK or Stronc Format AND WEAK FORMAL 
5n LEADERSHIP GROUPS 
E. (Rank of т equals highest rating.) 


те LEADERSHIP GROUPS 
- Srronc FORMAL WEAK FORMAL 
Measure (N=s) (N=8) 
« Productivity 5.5 7.9 
Volume of 
_ | participation 5.4 8.0 
«Usefulness of 
| suggestions 5.6 7-9 
, Extent of 
__ participation 5.0 8.3 
h 05. Degree of. 
| a , Cooperation 5.4 8.0 
D^ б. Assumption of 
——— responsibility 5.8 7.8 
4 — 7; Contribution to 
j 6.6 7.3 


group task 


Table 2 reveals that in the 13 groups 
5 studied, the average productivity of the five 
. strong formal leadership groups was greater 
"than that of the eight weak formal leadership 
"Broups as measured by their mean ranks on 
the essay contest. The mean ranks were 55 
and 7.9, respectively. 

On every criterion of effective group func- 
tioning as measured by the participant ob- 
‘servers’ ratings, the mean ranks of the strong 
_ formal leadership groups were higher than 
Weak formal leadership groups. ‘The mean 
tanks of the former were at least two positions 


A complete report of this phase of the total research 
ject will appear in a forthcoming issue of the 
fournal of Applied Psychology, under the title “Studies 
12 Group Behavior: Factors Associated with the Pro- 
ductivity of Groups." 
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higher in volume of participation, usefulness 
of suggestions, extent of participation, degree 
of cooperation, and assumption of responsi 
bility. On group members’ ratings of contri- 
bution to the essay contest the strong formal 
leadership structure houses had only a slightly 
higher ranking than the other houses (6.6 to 
73). | 

Are these differences between the mean | 
ranks statistically significant? In this research 
we have a relatively. small sample of groups 
and no knowledge regarding the parameters 
of the parent population of groups. 

Festinger (3). has derived a test of signifi- 
cance which does not involve the necessity of 
making any assumptions regarding the exact 
distribution form of the parent population and 
allows for the testing of the null hypothesis. 
Rank orders instead of original scores are 
used. This formula was applied to the data 
in Table 2. None of the differences between 
the mean ranks of the strong and weak 
leadership groups was significant at the 5 per 
cent level. Although the differences antici- 
pated by the hypothesis consistently occur, 
they cannot be declared statistically significant. 

The consistency of these differences, how- 
ever, warrants further consideration. What 
intervening variable can be postulated to ex- 
plain the possible association between leader- 
ship structures and effective group function- 
ing? One possibility is that the intervening 
variable may be the factor of cohesiveness. 
The reasoning would be as follows: strong 
leadership groups tend to be more cohesive 
than weak leadership groups; if cohesiveness 
is positively related to effective group func- 
tioning, then it follows that the stronger 
leadership groups will function more effec- 
tively than weak leadership groups. 

'This explanation of the association of 
leadership structures and effective group func- 
tioning can be partially studied since three 
tentative measures of cohesiveness are else- 
where available from the research data of the 
total study. The three are: (a) the dislike 
ERn—n+m+r 

n 2 
where: d=absolute deviation of the mean of the ranks 
of the total group; m=the number of cases in the 
smaller sample; n-+m=the number of cases in both 
samples; ERn=the sum of the ranks of the cases in 
the smaller sample. Tables are provided showing the 
d values necessary for significance at the 1 per cent 
and the 5 per cent levels of confidence. 

. 


4'The formula is as follows: d= 
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ratio, (5) the оше ratio, and (c) cohesive- - 


ness measured in terms of intimate friends. 
[he dislike ratio was defined as the number 
of girls receiving dislike votes from their 
housemates divided by the number of girls 
in the group who completed the sociometric 
questionnaire. Thus, in a house in which 10 
girls completed the questionnaire and 4 girls 
received dislike votes, the dislike ratio would 
` be 4/10 or .40. The isolate ratio represented 
the proportion of isolates in each house, de- 
fined as any individual who appeared in the 
lowest quartile of at least two of three distri- 
butions of number of choices received on the 
three following sociometric questions: (а) 


TABLE 3 


Mean Rank or Stronc ForMat Амр WEAK FORMAL 
LEADERSHIP Groups ом THREE MEASURES 
OF COHESIVENESS 


(Rank of 1 equals highest rating.) 


LEADERSHIP GROUPS 
Ѕткомс Forman Wax FORMAL 


MEASURE (N=5) (N=8) 
1. Dislike ratio 3.9 8.9* 
2, Proportion of 

isolates 5.6 s 
3. Intimate friends wt 1\9 
ratio й 7.2 6.9 


* Significant difference at 5 per cent level. 


roommate, (4) intimate friends, and (c) girls 
in the village whom you like. 

The intimate-friend index of cohesiveness 
was derived as follows: the ratio of ingroup 
choices to outgroup choices in each house is 
divided by the ratio of the number of indi- 
viduals in the house to the number of people 
in the whole village. 

Table 3 shows the mean rank of the strong 
and weak formal leadership groups on the 
three indices of cohesiveness. The differences 
in the mean ranks on the dislike ratio and 
proportion of isolate measures are in the ex- 
pected direction if the cohesiveness explana- 

‘tion is posited; the dislike ratio difference is 
also statistically significant at the 5 per cent 
level. Using proportion of intimate friends 
as a criterion of cohesiveness, however, the 

‚ weak leadership structure groups are slightly 

5A complete report of the sociometric variables will 
appear in a forthcoming issue of Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement under the title “Studies in 


Group Behavior: Methodological Problems in the Stud: 
“of Hhwrelationship of Group Members.” d 
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more cohesive than the other group. This 


evidence must be viewed as inconclusive, . 


since these measures are not closely correlated 
and have been challenged as proper coordi- 
nates of the concept of cohesiveness itself (4). 

The consistency of the differences found on 
every measure of effectiveness in group func- 
tioning, however, suggests that the relation- 
ship between leadership structures and group 
functioning be further investigated. Viewing 
leadership as a part of group structure and 


group process should provide a more incisive ` 


approach to the study of the leadership phe- 
nomena in small organized groups. 
SUMMARY 


This paper reported the findings of the 
study of leadership in 13 small organized 


groups. The distinction between formal and - 


informal organization was emphasized and 
the relevance of this distinction to the study 
of leadership was indicated. A typology of 
formal leadership situations was developed 
based on the support of the formal leader by 
the membership and key individuals in the 
group. The 13 groups were separated into 
two categories, strong and weak formal leader- 
ship structures. The impact of differential 
leadership structures on group functioning 
was then considered. Differences between 
the typology of leadership structures were 
noted on the seven factors studied. These 
differences, however, were not statistically sig- 
nificant but were all in the expected direction. 
The cohesiveness explanation of the differen- 
tial functioning of strong and weak leadership 
structure groups must be viewed as incon- 
clusive in view of the contradictory evidence. 
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HE case study that follows is presented 
in order (a) to illustrate a special use 
of posthypnotic suggestion (instruction) 
he treatment of a traumatic war neurosis, 
(2) to state a theoretical approach to the 
cts of fatigue and sleep deprivation (one 
of stress) as predisposing factors toward 
eurotic reorganization of personality. 

The patient, a white unmarried male, age 

3, was admitted to the hospital in May, 1949. 
His symptom pattern consisted of severe 
anxiety attacks, insomnia, and nightmares, 
ther with amnesic and fugue episodes 


"From the time of military discharge in 1945, 
е patient had been unable to hold a job for 
e than a few weeks at a time. Anxiety 
cks or the amnesic periods would sooner 
ater result in interruption of the employ- 
еп. Both before discharge and after, there 
been numerous hospitalizations for the 
lesias or anxiety or both. He expressed 
resentment and discouragement regarding 
us treatment. “I do everything you 
loctors tell me but it does me no gi ” On 
veral occasions during the early part of 
treatment he expressed suicidal ideas. These 
ere undoubtedly partly a threat to the hos- 
al and his therapist, but certainly also an 
Xpression of the seriousness and discourage- 
nent with which he viewed his problems. 
Since this patient expressed hostility and 
resentment toward former doctors and hos- 
itals, felt that he had been pushed around 
| neglected by a government agency that 
“should have been responsible for him, and 
resorted to litigation to enforce his rights, 
me staff members felt that he was in the 
stages of paranoid schizophrenia. How- 
; the traumatic character of onset, the . 
sic episodes with travel or. fugue tend- 
Acies, and the ease with which a deep 
pnotic trance could be induced convinced 
‘psychotherapist of the hysterical nature 
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of the disorder. The staff agreed that the 
prognosis was poor. 

Before the war this man had lived a stable 
uneventful life in which he had assumed 
apparently more than his share of the burden 
of caring for his mother and sick father. 
Even though other siblings had avoided such 
responsibilities, the patient had poured his 
earnings into the home and had paid for 
medical expenses incurred by the father. 
While feelings of self-righteousness and con- 
tempt for the siblings who shirked their duty 
were evident, it was impossible either with or 
without hypnosis to elicit any prodromal 
factors clearly predisposing to neurosis. Fol- 
lowing an intensive exploration of childhood 
and adolescent experiences which failed to 
reveal neurotic predisposition, attention was 
turned to the war experiences themselves as 
adequately providing both predisposing and 
precipitating factors. 


Prepisposinc FACTORS 


Responding to the draft in the early part 
of the war the patient was assigned to naval 
duty in the Pacific area. He saw service on 
a destroyer, cruiser, and carrier, Predisposing: 
factors are recognized in the following stress- 
ful aspects of experience: (a) Prolonged 
service without leave in contrast to other 
members of the crew was required of the 
patient. While on board the destroyer four 
successive crews were transferred or replaced 
while the patient, the skipper, and two other 
men were retained without relief. The 
patient had no explanation for this" Increas- 
ingly lowered morale with chronic fatigue 
were inevitable results. (P) There were fre- 
quent and intense engagements in which the 
patient witnessed many casualties. These 
anxiety-producing scenes occurred not only 


1The patient had continued his contacts with the 
families of the other three men referred to. He claimed 
that all three were currently psychotic and in mental 
hospitals, = 
. 
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on board his own ship, but there were occa- 
sional losses of nearby ships from enemy tor- 

~spedoes and bombs. Increasingly he became 
subject t® panic as Japanese planes were 
sighted and as they came in machine-gunning 
the decks and dropping bombs. (с) Prior 
to his first amnesia spell he had been on con- 
tinuous duty for over four weeks. What 
sleep was possible was found on deck where 
he could catch only short and inadequate 
naps until another alarm or call to station 
was sounded. A relaxing shower and a com- 
fortable night in his bunk were impossible 
during this period. 

The combination of prolonged sleep depri- 
vation, increasing fatigue, low morale, and 
frequent attacks by the enemy is offered as 
adequate for reducing ego strength and con- 
trols to the point where extreme intrapsychic 
defense mechanisms are needed in order both 
to restore some degree of comfort and to 
reduce intolerable pain. The frequency with 
which breaks and reorganizations of some 
degree of intensity occur in normal control 
patterns following prolonged fatigue and 
sleep deprivation is too great to be overlooked 
in personality theory. From civilian experi- 
ence there are numerous cases of individuals 
developing and retaining increased anxiety 
symptoms following a prolonged period of 
work with sleep deprivation to the extent of 
three or four days. From the military in- 
creasing attention has, of course, been given 
to the concept of operational fatigue (e.g., 
Grinker and Spiegel, 3). "The primary hy- 
pothesis of this section is that prolonged sleep 
deprivation is in itself sufficient to effect a 
reduction in the stability of the ego-control 
system. Added to this, the stress of combat 
and the predisposing tendencies to shock 
reaction are greatly increased. A sudden 
intense experience under these conditions can 
produce extensive and persistent psychologi- 
cal reorganization. While the experimental 
literature on the effects of sleep deprivation 
tends to support the primary hypothesis, brief 
reference will be made only to two studies, 
Landis and Katz (4) report the case of а 
voluntary subject who went without sleep for 
a ten-day period while he was given psycho- 
logical tests. The experiment was terminated 
when he began to develop paranoid ideas. 

— While Landis and Katz mention this inci- 
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dentally, it becomes a main point of interest 
for this aspect of personality theory that not 
only did a delusional trend develop but that 
six months later the subject still felt that the 
experimenter had been persecuting him. 
There were not only personality changes pro- 
duced by the vigil but there were relatively 
permanent residual effects. It would be of 
interest to determine the extent to which 
psychotherapy could modify these results and 
restore the original balance. 


The experiment by Edwards (2) indicates . 


that after тоо hours of sleep deprivation there 
are increases in emotional irritability, de- 
creases in emotional stability, and hallucina- 
tions. He does not indicate whether any of 
these changes tended to persist after termina- 
tion of the experiment. 


A THEORETICAL APPROACH 


It has been proposed that prolonged sleep 
deprivation with increasing fatigue results in 
a less stable ego-control system. Under these 
conditions, anxieties already established in 
the personality, together with externally 
stressful situations, develop higher potencies 
for carrying painful experience beyond the 
threshold of tolerance. In terms of Freudian 
tripartite personality theory, we can illustrate 
schematically and hypothetically how this 
would operate. Figures 1, 2, and 3 represent 
diagrammatically (topologically) some of the 
dynamic changes occurring under three sets 
of conditions. Several assumptions and im- 
plications common to all three figures need 
explicit statement. They are as follows: 
(а) Within the self-system, ego is genetically 
differentiated from id, and superego is devel- 
oped from ego. (5) Normally, these three 
segments maintain a fairly dependable 
homeostatic balance. (c) Ego is primarily 


the regulatory area with regard to general · | 


self needs and in relationships with environ- 
ment. (d) Roughly, the vertical dimension 
is an awareness dimension. (e) In a similar 
way the vertical dimension represents a 
rationalirrational (emotional) continuum. 
(f) Area is used to indicate relative impor- 
tance in source of control energies. (g) 
Dotted lines represent permeability and insta- 
bility. (4) Arrows indicate directions of 
energy expression and frequency of arrow 
shows the degree of tension. 


eee 
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Figure 1 represents a normal balance 
among these three segments of personality. 
Under normal conditions the regulatory func- 
tion of the ego over the total self-system and 
those aspects of environment that are imme- 
diately effective remains sufficiently dominant 
to (a) preserve self-consistency, (5) maintain 
an acceptable balance between tension and 
satisfaction, and (c) manage external factors 
for maximum contribution to these ends. 


environment 


Norma BALANCE AMONG THE THREE 
SEGMENTS OF PERSONALITY 2 


Fig. 1. 


Figure 2 represents the dynamic changes 
that seem to occur under the stress of pro- 
longed sleep deprivation and fatigue. The 
implications are that these conditions produce 
(а) increased permeability of the executive 
aspect of the self-system to a wider variety 
of influences from both the less rational 
area of the self and from the potentially 
threatening aspects of environment (cf. т, р. 
398). Hallucinatory phenomena suggest that 
boundaries between self and environment 
become less fixed. (5) Environment is now 


eae for these figures was done by Dr. Josef 
еп. 3 
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perceived as not only more threatening but 
more frustrating. (c) Id demands have in- 
creased, although this effect can occur from, — 
a reduction in executive control. * (4) The 
ability of the ego-superego system to direct 
energies effectively either toward environ- 
ment or toward intrapsychic sources of 
difficulty is weakened. (е) Under these 


conditions there are increased chances (cf. 
Lewin’s fluidity concept [5, 6]) for intra- 
psychic reorganization. 


environment 


Fic. 2. Dynamic CHANGES THAT SEEM To OCCUR 
UNDER STRESS or PROLONGED SLEEP 
DEPRIVATION AND FATIGUE 


All of these hypotheses have at least anec- 
dotal illustration and a certain amount of 
verification from the laboratory. Studies of 
the effects of sleep deprivation tend usually 
to reveal after approximately 100 hours ОЁ, 
vigil an increased degree of irritability and 
emotional instability. Thus, not only is 
environment perceived as more threatening, 
but also the internal controls in the presence 
of threat are less adequate. In Edwards’ 
study (2) where psychological tests were ap- 
plied after 100 hours of wakefulness, subjects 
were frequently irritable and emotiesally 


Sr 
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unstable. Some felt like fighting; again the 
subject might be uncooperative or feel like 


ТУ, attacking a part of the apparatus. To return 
ES ga p pP: 


‘to our patient we find that he illustrates this 
breakdown of normal control. He explained 
that whereas he had been a stable, peaceful 
individual without any marked tendencies 
for fighting, during his prolonged period of 
forced duty he might fight quickly and 
viciously. At one time a fellow sailor angered 
him and the patient hit him so hard that he 
fell over the ship's railing into the sea." Then 
when the man climbed back, the patient hit 
him again and knocked him into the water. 
The patient was not sure but that he might 
have killed the man if others had not inter- 
fered. Thus, one’s more primitive expres- 
sions of hostility become less controlled and 
immediate destructive response is more 
probable. 

That ego boundaries become more per- 
meable is indicated by some of the hallucina- 
tions that occurred in Edwards’ group of 16 
Ss. One S touched her own skin and re- 
ported that she felt as though someone else 
had touched her. Intoxicated persons report 


* in a similar way, at times, that an arm or a 


leg of their own may be perceived as not 
quite a part of their bodies. The illusion of 
body-part detachment and tendencies toward 
depersonalization may both be thought of in 
terms of disordered self boundaries. Another 
of Edwards’ Ss felt that she was her mother 
and seemed to hear her mother calling her. 
This seems to indicate a confusion of ego- 
superego boundaries. Still another $ counted 
the people in his group several times with the 
strong conviction that one person was miss- 
ing. He had not counted himself, The 
variety of perceptual confusions and halluci- 
nations occurring under these conditions is 
much greater and includes not only somatic 
confusions and confusions of personal iden- 
tity, but also spatial and temporal disorien- 
tations. To the clinician and personality 
theorist these changes and symptoms are of 
more significance than changes in rates of 
tapping, typing, ball-tossing, or even meas- 
ures of static ataxia. It is to be hoped that 
in future studies of the effects of stress where 
sleep deprivation is the experimental factor 
more attention can be given to personality 


variables. The development of experimental 


designs to test some of the hypotheses pre- 
sented here does not seem too difficult. 
Figure 3 represents one type of end result 
where Fig. 2 has been a transitional period. 
It would be possible to represent. schemati- 
cally by this method a wide variety of 
personality changes diagnosed as neuroses, 
psychoses, or psychopathic personality. For 


environment 


Fic. 3. One Type or Емо RESULT WHERE NORMAL 
Barance Has BEEN A TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 


the patient whose case is being presented, two 
end results would need representation, one 
for his "normal" state and another for his 
amnesic or fugue state. Space has not been 
taken to do this, ' 

The more specific implications of Fig. 3 are 
as follows: (a) The effects of the stress factors 
represented in Fig. 2 have produced some 
relatively permanent changes. (b) Intra- 
psychic conflict has increased. (с) Environ- 
ment has remained more threatening and 
frustrating. (4) Ego is represented as not 
only occupying a smaller control area but 
also as having regressed to a condition of 
being more id dominated. (e) Superego is 
less under the control of ego and has be- 


een 
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come more rigid. (f) As represented here, 
superego is a less well socialized aspect of 
personality. 

Under these conditions the executive seg- 
ment of the self occupies a less dominant role 
than before. The ego is now less able to 
resolve tensions and conflicts of an intra- 
psychic nature. - It is also predisposed to be 
more easily overwhelmed by threats from 
outside. The psychological conditions of 
either Fig. 2 or Fig. 3 become adequate pre- 
disposing conditions for more serious results 


in the event of traumatic experience. The 


thresholds of tolerance for pain and anxiety 
have been lowered. Defenses are less depend- 
able, less stable and the individual is more 
easily overwhelmed. Sudden, intense, in- 
escapable trauma either calls forth the most 
drastic defenses or results in a more complete 


_ disintegration of the personality. It is postu- 


lated that had not our patient been able to 
develop a profound dissociation, he probably 
would have become psychotic. The ways in 
which the amnesic episodes gave the patient 


"relief are of special interest. 


Tue РкЕсІРІТАТІМС Events 


The precipitating experience for the patient 
came with a near-miss of an aerial bomb. 
The explosion was close and the blast threw 
the patient dgainst a gun mount producing 
à sharp blow on the head. Either shock 
Waves or the contact with the gun mount 
produced also enough chest concussion to 
cause the spitting of blood for some hours 


thereafter. During these hours he remem- 
_ bered relatively little of the experience, 
| apparently going about in a daze. This 
- Seemed to be the first step in setting the pat- 
tern for the later amnesic periods. Three 


Weeks later a reinforcement experience 
occurred. The patient was passing at muzzle 


length beneath the aft battery of five-inch 


guns. The battery was unexpectedly fired 
and he was suddenly surrounded by fire 


К intense enough to burn off all exposed hair. 


explosion threw him forcibly to the deck 


_ and produced the second dazed effect which 
- lasted for several hours. 


® Reference is made here to chapter 12 of Grinker and 
Piegel (3) where guilt feelings have not only become 


“More specifically insistent but are less manageable. 
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Onser ОЕ SPECIFIC SYMPTOMS 
Several days later, while looking at and 


reporting on patterns in the radarscope, hey 


passed into a more directly observable amnesic 
period. When the “all clear” was sounded 
he remained at his post looking fixedly into 
the radarscope. He left only when he was 
spoken to directly and led away by the arm, 
but this did not break the trance. Two im- 
portant aspects of this blackout may be noted 
here, both of which are known only through 
hypnotic reinstatement of the experience. 
The first is that at the moment of onset the 
moving, changing configurations in the 
radarscope began to look like flashes of fire. 
All subsequent amnesic and fugue attacks 
were initiated by hallucinations of flashes of 
fire. While retrograde amnesia always pre- 
vented recall and recognition of this trigger 
mechanism in the normal state, it was pos- 
sible with hypnotic experimental reproduc- 
tion of some eight to ten amnesic episodes to 
observe that the patient always reported these 
initiating flashes of fire. The second point 
is that the patient experienced great relief in 
the altered state. He was rested, he felt 
relaxed, danger was gone, and the sky and ` 
sea appeared friendly and restful rather than 
threatening. 

This pattern of contrast between the nor- 
mal and altered states remained typical, 
although the potentialities of the altered state 
became elaborated. At one time on the Jap- 
anese mainland he went into a blackout and 
tore up a roadside shrine, This he explained 
under hypnosis as coming from a desire to give 
the other boys present a “good time.” They 
hadn’t had a leave for many weeks and they 
all needed to let loose. At another time in a 
railway station in the States he gave away his 
watch and threw his money in the air to let 
it scatter and be picked up by others. He 
felt that he didn’t need the money; he “had 
lots of it" A great sense of freedom from 
social restraint, pressure, and pecuniary re- 
strictions characterized the altered state. 
While observing with pride the usual moral 
code in the normal state, on several occasions 
in the altered state he entertained another 
man's wife in a hotel room. He always had 
strong guilt feelings and depression when his 
normal state returned and he discovered what 
he had done. In one of the early sessions 
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with the therapist he complained bitterly 
about the results of these “spells.” 


“Sse, Patient: Гуе lost so much. I've lost. friends be- 


cause they thought I was ‘in my right mind when 
I wasn’t; I’ve lost the most of my money and I 
don’t dare have a bank account; I’ve lost the respect 
of my relatives for the crazy things I’ve done, and 
because of these spells I've lost every job Гуе had 
since the war. (Four years.) 

Therapist: You seem to be saying, too, that your 
own self-respect has fallen rather low. 

Pt: Doc, if I didn't think there was help, I'd 
take something to end it all. The boys that got 
bumped off overseas were luckier than guys like me, 
that’s for sure. 


THERAPY PROCEDURES 


This was essentially the mood of the 
patient on a Monday morning at the begin- 
ning of the seventh session. He reported that 
he had left the hospital Friday afternoon to 
go home on a weekend pass. 

Pt: But, Doc, I don’t think I ever got home. 

Th.: You aren't sure what you did, 

Pt.: Well, I started off with ten dollars and now 


I have fifty-five dollars and I haven't the slightest 
idea where I got it. 


Th.: You don't remember what you did, whether 
you went home or not. 

Pt: No, I don't and Im really worried. I don't 
think I'd rob anybody. 1 know I sometimes gamble 
in these spells, but I always lose. I could have 
written: checks, but if I did there is no money in 
the bank to cover them. (pause) .. . I'm telling 


you, Doc, (starts to weep) I’ve had about all I can 
E This kind of suffering is more than I can 
stand. 


With the patient's ready Cooperation, a 
hypnotic trance was easily induced with suf- 
ficient depth to reinstate in detail the events 
during the amnesic episode. The bus trip 
from the hospital to the town was completed 
in the normal state. Then he started for a 
store to make a purchase, but saw a friend 
who had been on board the destroyer with 
him. He went across the street to talk to 
him, but he had gone only a few steps in the 
direction of the friend when he began to see 
flashes of fire. Transition to the altered state 
apparently occurred quickly, for in his nor- 
mal state he remembered starting for the 
store but not whether he got there. The 
friend and, as usual, the flashes of fire were 
blocked from normal recall. Under hypnosis 
he recalled not only talking to his friend but 
many, details of what followed. Later he 
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went on down the street with the feeling 
verbalized as “I gotta go.” 


Th.: Where do you have to go? 

Pt: I gotta find the boys and have a good time, 

His destination was a fraternal club of which he 
was a member. On his arrival he had a couple of 
beers and then played the quarter machine. 

Th. How many quarters did you put in the 
machine? 

Pt.: Lots о’ quarters, lots o’ quarters. 

Th.: What happens when you run out of 
quarters? 

Pt: I write a check. 

"Th: For how much are these checks you write? 

Pt: One for forty dollars, one for twenty-five 
dollars, and two for fifteen dollars. 

Th.: Do you have money in the bank to cover 
these checks? 

Pt: Yes, I’ve got lots о’ money! Lots о’ money! 

Later in the evening the patient leaves the club 
and takes a room in a hotel. After a while he 
sleeps, but is troubled with nightmares. His dreams 
take him to the destroyer. Jap planes come in; 
they drop bombs and machine gun the deck; many 
are hit. 

Th.: What is your real fear in the midst of all 
this? 

Pt: Fire, fire... fire. (He breathes heavily, 
gasps out the word “fire”; his muscles grow tense 
and he writhes as though he is overwhelmed with 
pain and anxiety.) 

Th.: It's fire you're afraid of. 

Pt: Yes. (Gasps, catches breath.) Fire, fire, 
Oh! Oh! (Moans.) 


After several minutes of this intense abre- 
action, tensions are temporarily reduced by 
explaining that the war is over, the bombs 
no longer fall, the planes are gone, and the 
patient is safe and back in his home country. 
He is brought back to the hotel and the 
nightmares are terminated. ‘The amnesic 
episode lasted until Sunday noon. While 
drinking coffee in a restaurant he regained 
his normal state. For several hours there- 
after he suffered great tension and feclings of 
depression. 

‘The accessibility through hypnosis of the 
wide variety of behavioral detail is not only 
of interest but appears to be typical of the 
amnesic patient. This patient seemed to 
receive considerable benefit from this session. 
He not only now could correct the “no 
funds” check situations, but, for the first time 
since the amnesias started over four years 
ago, he felt that there was the possibility of 
understanding them and receiving help. The 
plan and objectives of immediate future treat- 
ment were as follows: (a) to provide experi- 
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ences for the patient from which he could 
reasonably develop increased confidence for 
ultimate relief, (b) to discover as completely 


as consistent within the time limits of treat- 


ment (two months, three to five hours a 
week) the essential dynamics of the disorder, 
(с) to provide opportunities for both trance 
and waking abreactions, and (d) to develop 
an increased sense of adequacy (ego strength) 
with regard to battle experiences, not only 
through their trance reinstatement, but also 
by special trance manipulation of the hal- 
lucinated events. Thus, in the trance state 
enemy planes would be seen coming in, but 
before getting within firing range the thera- 
pist would cause them to turn and go away. 
The patient would then be told that we had 
control of the planes and that we could make 


‘them come and go away. More frequently, 


and more in keeping with basic reality, the 
patient would man the antiaircraft battery 
and shoot down the hallucinated plane. The 
patient would then be commended for his 
skill and courage. He finally became quite 
confident in the trance that he could manage 
adequately these threatening situations. (е) 
Along with the gradually increasing toler- 
ance for the traumatic battle experiences, 
attempts were made to facilitate insight into 
both’ the mechanism of the amnesia and his 
need for it. -There was, therefore, a planned 
attempt to establish special predisposing tend- 
encies that could increase the chances for an 
eventual reintegration of his sharply dissoci- 
ated states of personality. 

During the next four weeks following the 
weekend amnesic episode described above, 
the writer became increasingly convinced that 
this patient’s case could largely be understood 
in terms of a cluster of dynamic factors. 


"Some of these have already been indicated, 


but, in order to lead more clearly into the 
treatment that was next introduced, these 
dynamics will be summarized as follows: 
(2) that this man’s battle experiences were 
sufficiently prolonged and intense to account 
for both predisposing and precipitating fac- 
tors; (5) that the main dynamic was fear of 
fire which had become elaborated and rein- 
forced by fears of Jap planes, machine guns, 
bombs and torpedoes; (c) that the first major 
step in the direction of acquiring the am- 
hesias occurred at the time the bomb blast 
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surrounded him with fire and dazed him by 
forcibly throwing him against a nearby gun- - 
mount; (4) that this experience and hjs 


` psychological reactions to it were reinforced 


three weeks later by the sudden unexpected 
experience of again being surrounded by fire 
from the muzzle blast of the battery of five- 
inch guns; and (e) that, as difficult to assimi- 
late as these experiences would have been for 
one in normal rested condition, their occur- 
rence superimposed them upon a background 
of prolonged fatigue, loss of sleep, and gen- 
eral battle anxieties, Under these conditions, 
the tolerance threshold was so far exceeded 
that dissociation and/or regression were in- 
escapable psychological results. Had this 
man not developed the hysterical dissociation 
with an altered state in which dreamlike 
relief could occur, he would have become 
psychotic. The alternatives were hysterical 
dissociation or psychotic fragmentation. This 
assumption provided a guide for therapy by 
indicating that if attempts were made to 
remove too rapidly the escape process into an 
amnesia without first understanding its 
dynamics and improving the patient's toler- 
ance for his disrupting anxieties, the therapist 
would either fail completely by having the 
patient reject the attempt at therapy, or a 
psychotic episode would be induced. Finally, 
(f), that the trigger mechanism initiating an 
altered state, for which there was always 
amnesia, was directly derived from the un- 
assimilable aspects of the traumatic precipi- 
tating experience. Thus, the patient always 
saw flashes of fire as the transition started. 
It was assumed further that the feelings just 
preceding a transition were the same as the 
feelings at the time of the first bomb blast. 
This last point is of special importance in 
relation to the kind of hypnotic procedure 
designed. 

After six weeks of treatment the patient 
could talk in waking state more freely about 
all his difficulties. He still, however, had 
considerable tension and sleep was often 
troubled by nightmares. His insight into his 
fear of fire and its relation to his general need 
for recurrent amnesia was also still of a non- 
feeling intellectual type. Because of the 
dissociation indicated at this point, it was 
assumed that there was still considerable 
potentiality remaining for further amessias, 
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although none had spontaneously occurred 
since the one described. above. The patient's 
“general improvement, however, indicated that 


he was ready for more active therapy. Thus, : 


after talking over with the patient his prog- 
ress to date, the plan of the next session was 
described. To this plan the patient readily 
agreed. . 


SPECIAL Use or POSTHYPNOTIC INSTRUCTION 


Since this session was probably a crucial 
one, it will be described in some detail. The 
purpose was to provide the patient with an 
Opportunity to experience in waking state 
with full awareness (a) feelings just preced- 
ing a:blackout, and (6) feelings just after 
the bomb blast. If these two sets of experi- 
ences could be produced within a particular 
session, the patient would have an oppor- 
tunity to compare their similarities. If, fur- 
ther, these two sets of feelings were highly 
similar, he would have an opportunity to 

. develop an integrating insight heretofore 
denied him by the strong dissociating tend- 
,encies still in operation. 
| For this particular session two hypnotic 
trances were planned. More specifically, the 
purpose was to provide the patient with an 

| Opportunity to experience in waking state 

‚ and in juxtaposition the feelings initiating a 
blackout and the feelings precipitated by the 
bomb blast. The following outline indicates 
in condensed form the procedure: ` 


First Trance 


r. Preblackout feelings induced. Considerable 
attention was giveri to the problem of control. Feel. 
ings were to start at signal of tapping three times 
on the desk and to leave at subsequent tapping. 
/No blackout to occur. 

2. Posthypnotic instructions for reactivation of 

‘feelings in waking state. Appearance and disap- 
pearance were tied to the same simple auditory sig- 
nals, Again specific instructions were given that 
the feelings would occur but not the blackout. 

3. Patient wakened. After preparatory conver- 
sation the inducing signal of tapping was given. 
Onset of symptom was immediate. After approxi- 
mately two minutes the relieving signal was given. 
Several repetitions of the relieving signal were nec- 
essary to restore patient to normal relaxation. 


Second Trance 


т. Patient regressed to the destroyer and period 
prior to bomb blast. i ; 

2. Post bomb blast experience reinstated by sig- 
паз їп previous trance. 
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3. Following relief of feelings, posthypnotic in- 
structions were given for the reactivation of the 
feelings in waking state. 

4. Patient wakened and again only after prepara- 
tory discussion with him was the inducing signal 
given. Onset of reaction was immediate and, as 
before, the relief signal took several repetitions to 
restore the patient to normal relaxed condition. 


Attention must be called to two aspects of 
the procedure. First, in parts 1 and 2 of the 
first trance, the instructions were repeated 


several times that even though the patient. 
was to have pre-blackout feelings he would · 


not develop a blackout. For the patient to 
have gone on into a blackout and lost contact 
with the therapist during the posthypnotic 
period would have defeated the purpose of 
the experiment. That emphasis on this point 


was well taken was indicated a week later. 


when posthypnotic instructions were used to 
reinstate in waking condition the effects of 
the gun shock previously described. At the 


moment of the posthypnotic inducing stimu- 


lus the patient went into a kind of daze or 
trance in which there was considerable ab- 
reacting of fear and terror. It took some 
fifteen minutes of continuous hypnotic-type 
instruction to re-establish contact and control. 
The patient remembered nothing. He later 
said that when the therapist tapped on the 
desk it seemed as though “а black hood came 
down over my head.” Why’ the patient 
should have gone out of control puzzled the 


therapist for several days until he listened to” 


the recording.of the session. (All sessions 
were tape-recorded.) It was discovered that 
posthypnotic instructions of having the gun- 
shock feelings but not going into a blackout 
had been inadvertently omitted. Without 
having intended it the omission demonstrated 
(а) the importance of specific posthypnotic 
instructions for maintaining the desired con- 
trols, and (4) the close and powerful relation- 
ship between the blast traumata and the 
initiation of the blackouts. Incidentally, the 
value of recording therapy sessions was also 
demonstrated. i 
Second, the intensity and persistence of the 
feelings induced in the waking state required 
numerous repetitions of the signal and in- 
structions that had been designed to reduce 
these feelings. Since considerable care had 
been taken to predispose the patient while in 
trance to respond posthypnotically to these 


s, it demonstrates again the forcefulness 
e feelings. : 
a result of this procedure the patient 
able to discover that pre-blackout feelings 
е blast experiences were highly similar. 
ne only difference noted was that the blast- 
К experiences were more intense. On the 
day several hours after this session a 
id session was provided. during which 
leanings of these experiences were dis- 
sed. The patient was given maximum 
rtunity to discover these meanings for 
He became more rapidly aware 
this point on of not only his deep need 
lave some means of escape from an un- 
le situation, but also how the blackout 
een initiated and perpetuated. 
e night following these sessions the 
ent dreamed with great vividness of all 
i$ major war experiences. He said, “It 
med as though I relived all my battle ex- 
stiences.. As soon as I'd get through one 
ttle Га rush to the next. But this time it 
as not a nightmare. I wasn't scared. I 
new everything was going to be all right. 
o matter how many planes were coming in 
e always had plenty of ammunition and 
them all down. Many men were hit by 
achine gun fire but it seemed that no mat- 
how many were hit there were always 
nty more to take their places. The funny 
ing about it all was that I wasn’t scared 
ly more.” It was as though he had dis- 
егей a new strength and assurance. He 


ch he had lived in order to establish his 
tional dominance over them. From this 
t on there was an obvious decrease in 
ety level. Battle nightmares became 
kedly less frequent and less intense. 
datives continued to be taken for a while 
need for them diminished rapidly. While 
erapy was terminated approximately two 
ks later, it was not assumed that the 
tient had made a complete recovery: He 
d gone a long way in that direction, but 
ave accomplished a more stable result 
other two or three months would have 
been desirable. Since the therapist was un- 
to continue with him, it was recom- 
ded that he transfer to another hospital 
ere similar treatment could be continued. 
the three months required to effect 
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ed to re-enact the major crises through ` 
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this transfer, the patient lived at his home. 
His own report at the end of this period was 


that for the first time since his military diss — 


charge he had enjoyed being at home. He 
had looked up his old friends whereas before 
he had avoided them. He explained that he 
no longer felt self-conscious and tense with 
his friends because he had been in a mental 


hospital. Previously he had avoided talking 
about either his war or his hospital experi- | 
ences; now, if anyone asked concerning them, 


he seemed able to respond with freedom and 


frankness quite in contrast to his previous 


attempts at concealment. He had gone hunt- 
ing and fishing and had felt that life could 
really be enjoyed again. No 
occurred. 


The patient remained at the other hospital | 
for only a few days. He felt that the group. 


therapy to which he had been limited. was 


‚ both superficial and irrelevant to his problem. 


After release from this hospital he returned to 
his home. | } 


_Fottow-up 
Thirty-one months after the last contact 


fugues had — 


(34 months after the last therapy session) the . 


therapist made a personal visit to the patient's 
home for purposes of follow-up. Information 
was desirable on at least the following points: 
(а) fugue recurrences, (Р) additional hos- 
pital care, (c) social adjustment, (7) eco- 
nomic achievement, and (e) attitude toward 
himself. 

The over-all picture seemed to indicate a 
far better adjustment than when the therapist 
had first seen him approximately three years 
before. Economic adjustment seemed espe- 
cially good, He had, within the past year, 
purchased a small apartment house which he 
had redecorated himself and from which he 
obtained a good income. He had purchased 
adjoining property on which he had erected 
a one-story, cement-block family dwelling 
that was adding further to his income. He 
had what seemed to be quite realistic plans 
for further improvement of his rental units. 

References which he made to his relatives 
and friends indicated that his adjustment in 
this area was much superior to his behavior 
prior to treatment. t х 

There had been no hospitalization since the 
last one referred to above. 58, 


© 
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Approximately 15 months prior to the fol- 
low-up visit there had been two fugue epi- 


~ «sodes. These occurred under the stress of an 


unfortunate relationship with a woman who 
subsequently attempted extortion of funds 
beyond his limits of tolerance. In one of 
these fugues he had represented himself as a 
lawyer and successfully defended a client in 
court. He “came to” as they were leaving 
the court house and as his client was about 
to pay him, He suddenly realized the signifi- 
cance of the situation, excused himself to 
make a telephone call but did not return. 
In the other fugue episode he represented 
himself as a doctor in an emergency rural 
situation and successfully managed a birth 
delivery. In commenting on these experi- 
ences he remarked that prior to the war he 
had,wanted strongly to be either a doctor ог 
a lawyer but because of financial difficulties 
neither course of study was possible. Part of 
the dynamics are obvious, but it appears also 
that the fugue-escape reaction may have be- 
come either extended to cover a wider variety 
of needs or restricted to a neurotic satisfac- 
tion of some premilitary urges. Since the 
patient was no longer troubled with battle 
dreams and associated anxieties and these 
episodes occurred in connection with a special 
type of stress, it would seem restriction more 

ап extension is indicated. Furthermore, 
there had not been a recurrence since these 
spells, 

The patient's attitude toward himself and 
home were favorable prognostic signs. He 
explained that while there had been times in 
the past three years when he disliked the 
town he lived in and wished to get away, for 
the past year he had come increasingly to like 
his home and felt that he would be quite 
satisfied to spend the rest of his life there. He 
felt relaxed, contented, had satisfyin, plans 
for the future, and felt as though te had 
everything under better control than he ever 
had had before. In his own words, “I don’t 
believe I'm ever going to need one of those 
spells again.” 


Conciupine STATEMENT 


In concluding this case study, the following 
points need review: 

1. The prognosis indicated by the staff 
before» treatment was poor. Some staff 
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“members were convinced that the case was 


hopeless, that he would soon be completely 
psychotic and a permanent custodial case, 
The fact that an apparently effective treat- 
ment procedure was devised and that cur- 
rently he is functioning at the level of nearly 
complete recovery provides additional em- 
phasis for the stand that the prognosis of 
“hopeless” in psychotherapy should be used 
with extreme caution. More frequently than 
in the past the “hopeless” case should stimu- 
late the research interests of the clinical 
psychologist. 

2. This case study has illustrated how hyp- 
nosis can be used to produce crucial insights 
into the factors not only providing the initial 
need for an amnesia but also the relation 
between origin and the recurring “trigger 
mechanisms” which reinstate an amnesia. 
While this has been demonstrated with only 
one case, the experience is sufficient to indi- 
cate the need to study additional similar cases. 
The hypothesis to be tested is that the essen- 
tial dynamics of a recurring amnesia or fugue 
are represented in the “trigger mechanism 
just preceding onset of the altered state. Such 
mechanisms and related dynamics can most 
effectively be discovered through experi- 
mental hypnotic reinstatement of amnesia 
episodes, E 

3. Prolonged fatigue and sleep deprivation 
are factors which can be assumed to produce 
predispositions, through weakened cgo-con- 
trols, for serious personality reorganization. 
These factors should have further experi- 
mental study; the studies should provide for 
observation of some of the more significant 
personality factors rather than be concerned 
with decrements of response rates and similar 
variables. 
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CRITIQUES AND NOTES 


. ETHICS IN ADMINISTERING THE RORSCHACH TEST * 


LOUIS C. WEBER 
Wichita Falls State Hospital 


HE purpose of projective techniques is to get 
| е the underlying dynamics of the patient 
tested, We are interested in finding out how the 
patient views the world and what his approach to 
reality may be. True, the tests are not infallible, 
but an able clinical psychologist can use his psycho- 
logical findings to advantage when he combines test 
results with clinical impressions. 

The Rorschach test is probably the most adequate 
instrument available to the clinician, and because of 
its wide use, many data are available to validate the 
findings from this one test. It is, in the author's 
opinion, imperative that the results obtained from 
the test be those of the patient, and not a second 
party. Unethical and unprofessional attitudes 
toward the use of these tests will eventually invali- 
date it for further investigation. 

In my work, I have had innumerable instances 
reported to me by the patients I test that when given 
the test in a previous instance, the psychologist not 
only prompted the patient in an unprofessional 
Manner, but would point out various responses 
Riven to the test. It is as though the examiner con- 
cludes that further testing will not be carried out 
with this patient. Not only do such actions help to 
invalidate the projections of the individual for 
another psychologist at some later date, but they 
also invalidate his own attempts at future testing 
to note improvement in his patient after treatment 
or just with the passage of time. 

In speaking of this infraction of ethics, I have 
often been informed that such a procedure is neces- 
sary when "testing the limits" on a patient, Jt 
Would seem that informing a patient as to what 
Constitutes a response not only indicates that there 
are right and wrong answers to the test, but also 
tends to block an accurate picture of his mental 


disturbance. The fact that a patient cannot respond 
to popular signs in the Rorschach, or that he cannot 
respond at all, is indicative of much of his illness; 
it should not be construed erroncously and responses 
should not be indicated in order for the examiner 
to avoid feeling frustrated in his testing procedures. 

In most instances, clinical psychologists who have 
used some method of indicating what might be seen 
on the cards do not reflect projections of the patient, 
but give some indication of the projection of the 
psychologist, These examiners are usually inexperi- 
enced in the field of psychological testing, and seem 
to express the attitude “I must get some response 
from this patient or 1 am failing with him." Lack 
of response is not an indication of failure on the 
part of the psychologist. "True, sometimes а lack 
of response is due to a failure to establish rapport 
with the patient, but if one or two objective tests 
are administered prior to the Rorschach, the exam- 
iner will find that sufficient rapport is established 
to permit adequate “projection” on the Rorschach. 

Coaching in the responses to a projective test 
would seem to be not only unprofessional and un- 
ethical, but a failure to serve the patient in the 
proper manner, Such coaching tends to remove 
the patient from proper understanding by another 
psychologist who obtains not a projection from his 
patient, but the instructed response of a previous 


It would seem that further restrictions will be 
necessary in the use of the Rorschach test if such 
practices continue. Not only should the restriction 
be placed on the sale of the test to unauthorized 
persons, but some restriction should be placed upon 
the qualified user, thereby keeping such projective 
techniques on a more professional level. 
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AMBIGUITY AND NONAMBIGUITY IN PROJECTIVE TESTING 


RICHARD S. LAZARUS 
The Johns Hopkins University 


N recent years many psychologists have been 
experimenting intensively with the ways in 
Which personality variables shape the perception of 
Various kinds of stimuli. Some of this research has 
greatly strengthened many of the assumptions 
_ underlying the use of projective techniques (5, 8, 9). 


of the ideas generated from this ai 
mental work. It is the purpose of this note to point 
out one particular instance where the cogcepts of 
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psychodiagnosis. 
The projective techniques have always depended 
` apon the use of highly ambiguous stimuli. The use 
of ambiguous inkblots, ambiguous incomplete sen- 
tences, ambiguous pictures of people, etc. has 
largely dominated the testing procedures of psycho- 
diagnosis. The concept of ambiguity, as has been 
pointed out in other articles (4, 7), seems to depend 
upon the number of reasonable interpretations that 
may be given to any stimulus by any particular 
sample of people. For example, if everyone inter- 
prets some pictorial stimulus as two people fighting, 
then such a stimulus has little or no ambiguity. 
There is no variation in interpretation. Little in- 
formation about the needs and defense mechanisms 
of people can be gained from such stimuli unless 
there is at least some variability in response. On 
the other hand, if a number of interpretations are 
possible, the stimulus is called ambiguous, and it 
is useful in diagnosis because differences in inter- 
pretations may be related to. personality dynamics. 

The.use of highly ambiguous stimuli in diagnosis 
presents one very serious problem. We are in no 
great difficulty when someone offers an interpreta- 
tion that is obviously deviant. For example, on the 
TAT an individual may offer a very high frequency 
of aggressive interpretations of the pictures. He 
may present themes which revolve preponderantly 
about family hostilities, sibling rivalry, etc. Because 
such a performance is not typical, we are reasonably 
justified in suspecting that this person has a problem 
pertinent to aggressive needs. 

However, a primary difficulty in making infer- 
ences about personality dynamics from projective 
performance arises when we find records in which 
there is no such deviation in performance from 
some interindividual or intra-individual norm. It 
is not so easy, then, to infer that the individual has 
по tension in this area. It is quite possible, for 
example, that if hostility does not appear in an 
individual's projective performance, it is being 
avoided as part of an ego-defense Process, A recent 
study with the Rorschach test (4) supported the 
clinical assumption that failure to accept aggressive 
interpretations of the inkblots was related to emo- 
tional problems in this area. A similar finding has 
been reported for the TAT (6). But because of the 
great ambiguity of the stimuli typically used in pro- 
jective tests, it is difficult to tell whether lack of 
aggressive interpretations occurred because of lack 
of interest, or because of ego defenses against aggres. 
sive impulses, In this event, we sometimes depend 
upon qualitative information such as signs of emo- 
tion, blocking, etc. For example, when we observe 
emotional behavior on card 6 of the Rorschach 
we often relate this to the sexual symbol which is 
so prominent on this card. But we are on shaky 
grounds,in such an interpretation because other 


aspects of the situation may have produced the emo- 
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need and perception may be fruitfully used in · 


tional response. The ego threat of the stimulus is 
not clear and unequivocal. 4 

The point that is being made here is that to 
depend upon only the most ambiguous kinds of 
stimuli in projective procedures results in uncer- . 
tainty as to when an interpretation is avoided be- 
cause of repressive defenses and when it is ignored 
because of lack of tension. We want to know when 
certain needs are so strong and open that they result 
in ready verbalizations and phantasies. But we also 
want to know when certain needs are so unaccept- 
able that they lead to avoidance and distortion. 
Ambiguous stimuli are not very well suited to this 
latter chore. What we need in our tests are stimuli 
which range from the most to the least ambiguous, 
It would be revealing to confront the individual 
with material which is emotionally charged and 
observe the ways in which he handles it. How far 
does the individual go in distorting perceptually 
what other people perceive? What is the form of 
the distortion? Is the defense process such as to 
raise the threshold of recognition and impair the 
recall of the dangerous material, or does it lead to 
Very rapid recognition and facilitated recall? 

That this is no brand new idea is evidenced 
by Bellak’s (2) use of the term “adaptive” to char- 
acterize one aspect of projective behavior. But 
Projective tests, with the exception of the word- 
association approaches, have never really been 
designed with this concept in mind. The need and 
Perception literature abounds in references to "per- 
ceptual defense” (3, 4, 5, 8, то). The experimental 
literature on selective forgetting makes use of this 
notion by egoinvolving individuals in problem- 
solving tasks and testing for selective memory for 
successes and failures later on (1, 3, 11). In spite 
of the fact that defense against threat has been dis- 
cussed with many different frames of reference, few 
clinical psychologists have made direct use of поп- 
ambiguous threatening material in psychodiagnosis. 
Perhaps one reason for this is the fear of upsetting 
the patient or driving him away. In the therapeutic 
interview this kind of threat is usually avoided with j 
considerable justification. 

One illustration from the experimental. literature 
should make clear what might be involved in a 
testing sense in the use of nonambiguous, threaten- 
ing material, Recently an experiment was Te- 
Ported (8) in which auditory perceptual recognition 
E emotional and monemotional sentences was 
Studied. Among the diagnostic procedures used 
Was а sentence-completion test which was found to 
correlate with perceptual accuracy for the emotional 
and nonemotional sentences. Some of the items on 
the Sentence-completion test were very ambiguous 
in the sense that they suggested very little by way 

АЛ aggressive response (to take one content cate- ; 
gory). Others Were relatively nonambiguous in 
this regard. _An example of the former type was. 
"He has longed for " An example of a 


biguous item was, “He hated... . .” Most 
jects responded to the latter item with an 
essive completion, such as, "He hated his sister,” 
le hated mean people,” etc. This kind of answer 
s largely dependent upon the phraseology of the 
‘in the first place. However, some subjects 
sponded with, "He hated to be caught out in the 
n without his umbrella,” or “He hated to get 
‘in the morning." In many of these latter 
tances, subjects consistently went to great lengths 
oid an aggressive response. This kind of item 
“is ideally suited to get at defenses related to hos- 
3 lity Which involve denial or avoidance. It con- 
fronts the individual directly with the threat and 
ffers some opportunity for him to either accept or 
ct the implication. The approach has something 
“common with the procedure of testing the limits 
оп the Rorschach test, or with using a picture on 
‚ TAT whose stimulus value is known. Such 
snowledge allows us to assess deviations from the 
‘typical response. 
Both highly ambiguous and relatively unambigu- 
“ous stimuli could easily be used in the projective 
Method of psychodiagnosis. The very ambiguous 
terial allows us to identify most readily instances 
е significant interpretations are given gratui- 
sly without encouragement from the stimulus. 
uminations and strong phantasies about hostility 
рї to show themselves in ready and frequent 
essive interpretations. Unacceptable aggressive 


are likely to result in infrequent aggressive 
erpretations even when they are suggested or 
emanded by the stimulus, or when most people 
pically give such interpretations. Lack of tension 

respect to a particular need is likely to be 
lected in nondeviant behavior, that is, in inter- 
tions which are characterized neither by exag- 
ited frequency in special areas nor by excessive 
lance or distortion. 
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THE ALTERNATIO 


HE present study was designed to investigate 
the relation of the perception of the fluctuation 
ап ambiguous figure (Necker cube) to pathology 


From the Veterans Administration Hospital Palo 


à FIGURE ÁLTERNATION IN PARETICS AND SCHIZOPHRENICS 


Ises which are dealt with by repressive mecha- ~ 


: СЕРА 

The projective stimuli may be presented for рег: 
ceptual recognition, or for learning and recall. 
What is important is that they range from a highly 
structured to a highly ambiguous natyre and that 
extensive normative data be accumulated on many 
kinds of individuals. For any particular need 
variable like aggression, succorance, achievement, 
etc., the use of a well-worked-out stimulus dimen- 
sion of ambiguity could lead to the more accurate 
specification of the strength of a need and the nature 
of the ego-defense process, 
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N OF AN AMBIGUOUS FIGURE IN PARETICS 
AND SCHIZOPHRENICS + 


NORMAN NEMOR ? 
Veterans Administration, Palo Alto, California 


in the central nervous system, The study was 
based upon the hypothesis that disturbances in. 
brain physiology, attendant upon gross organic 
pathology, result in lowered frequency of alterna- 
tions. Goldstein and Scheerer make the statement 


Paul McReynolds, Robert E. Billings, Stanley Be Bensen, 
and Nancy M. Robinson. d 


< 


nas 


in regard to patients with cerebral pathology that, 
“If confronted with the ambiguous figures of Rubin 
they will at best recognize one aspect, the face or 
ths vase, but are unable to shift from one aspect to 
the other" (2, p. 6). Also, it was felt that lesions 
within the "brain field,” as described by Kóhler (6), 
might result in a difference in the number of 
fluctuations between those with known brain damage 
as against those with no known brain damage. 

To test the hypothesis two samples were com- 
pared: (a) 17 patients with known gross C.N.S. 
pathology (psychosis, general paresis, cerebral type, 
pronounced), and (b) 22 patients without known 
organic pathology (psychosis, schizophrenia, pro- 
nounced). The two groups were roughly matched 
in terms of age (between 50 and 6r years of age), 
length of hospitalization, and "degree of illness" 
(a subjective evaluation by the ward nurse, ward 
psychiatrist, and head attendant in terms of be- 
havior on the ward, amount of cooperation, etc.). 
All Ss were patients at the Palo Alto Veterans 
Administration Hospital. The samples are de- 
scribed more fully in Irvine's study (5). 

The cube was drawn with eightinch sides on a 
white cardboard three feet square. The cardboard 
was placed at a distance of eight feet from the 
seated patient and set at eye level. Each patient 
was tested in the hours between breakfast and 
lunch. An attempt was made to have the patient 
discover spontancously the alternation effect. Where 
it was not discovered, the experimenter, by placing 
his hands at the proper angles, demonstrated the 
two positions of the cube. Some of the patients, 
though apparently cooperating with the experi- 
menter, could not see the figure alternate, These 
Patients’ results, which came from both the paretic 
and schizophrenic groups, were included even 
though their responses were zero. The length of 
time within which each patient was to report the 
number of fluctuations he saw (by saying “Now” 
or “It’s now left” and “Now right” or whatever 
he wished to designate each shift) was four minutes, 
This time, however, was broken up into two two- 
minute sessions for it was found the patients’ atten- 
tion often could not be kept trained on the am- 
biguous figure for a four-minute period. Also 
this was a convenient method of obtaining a re- 
liability figure. The time between the two two- 
minute sessions, which usually lasted about ten 
minutes, was taken up with a word association 
test * which had no obvious relation to the fluctua- 
tion experiment. 

In applying the Spearman-Brown formula to de- 
termine the reliability of the test the number of 


8 These samples do not include four schizophrenics 
and nine paretics who were unable to understand the 
instructions. 

4Bensen, S. B. Similarity of consecutive Tesponses 
on а frét word association test. Unpublished Tesearch, 
VA Hospital, Palo Alto, California, 1952. : 
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fluctuations of the first two-minute session ‘was 
compared with the number of fluctuations of the 
second two-minute session. The paretics had а 
reliability coefficient of .89 and the schizophrenics a 
coefficient of .96. 

To determine the significance of the difference 
between the two groups a 7 ratio was computed 
and yielded .28, which indicates no significant dif- 
ference between the two groups in the number of 
fluctuations reported. (Since this study was carried 
out in conjunction with others using the same two 
groups of Ss, it was possible to establish the follow- 
ing correlation coefficients between the findings of 
this study and those of others: with critical flicker 
frequency (5), r=.35, significant at the .o5 level; 
with a word association test r—=—.01; and with an 
objective scoring of the Bender-Gestalt, r=—.13,) 

Cameron (1), Hunt and Guilford (4), and Guil- 
ford and Braly (3) investigated the problem of 
alternation of an ambiguous figure in terms of 
McDougall’s notions on introversion and extrover- 
sion. Hunt and Guilford (4) found depressives to 
have a lower rate of fluctuation than normals, 
schizophrenics, or paranoid schizophrenics. A com- 
parison of their results with this study follows in 
Table x. In breaking this study’s schizophrenic 
group into two groups, in order to compare the 
Hunt and Guilford data with it, we have lumped 
those diagnosed catatonic and hebephrenic into one 
group of 11 Ss and those diagnosed paranoid schizo- 
phrenic into another group of тт Ss. 


TABLE 1 


Averace RATES or FLUCTUATION FOR THE DIFFERENT 
Groups or $пвукстз IN SHIFTS PER MINUTE 


Нот AND Сопғовр Tis Sropy 
Diacnosts Raa 
М Mus SD М Мин SD 
Normal БЕЙ 1061 до! se e nee 
Schizophrenics 15 17.02 5.34 11 4.55 7.00 
Musnoid Schizophrenics 9 12.20 6.60 п 5.59 543 
anic-Depressives © у PM TS m 
faena те vacio 
————— анаа 


A comparison of our results with those of Hunt 
and Guilford’s reveals that all our groups are more 
like their group of manic-depressives than each 
group is like its diagnostic counterpart. This dif- 
ference may possibly be attributed to tapping dif- 
ferent populations of schizophrenics. Our groups 
were comprised of patients who were all 50 years 
or over in age and who had been institutionalized 
for periods ranging from 3 to over 25 years. Also 
the conditions of this study differ somewhat from 
those conditions set by Hunt and Guilford. 

The hypothesis of this study was that gross 
cerebral pathology would affect the number of 

5 See footnote 4. 


$ RosINsoN, Nancy M. Schizophrenic and paretic 
Performance on the Bender-Gestalt Test. Unpublished: 
Tesearch, VA Hospital, Palo Alto, California, 1952. 
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Tue Test ANXIETY Questionnaire: Scorinc Norms 


fluctuations of an ambiguous figure in a negative 
männer, that is, the number’ of fluctuations would 
be less in paretic patients than in schizophrenic 
patients. This hypothesis was not substantiated. 
While it is possible that there were certain minor 
undetected C.N.S. defects in the schizophrenic group 
it can hardly be questioned that there were more 
gross organic defects in the paretic group. The 
study suggests that a lowered rate of fluctuation of 
an ambiguous figure cannot be explained solely on 
the basis of known organic pathology, However, 
it should not be interpreted to mean that a lowered 
rate is never due to such pathology. 
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THE TEST ANXIETY QUESTIONNAIRE: SCORING NORMS * 


SEYMOUR B. SARASON AND EDWARD M. GORDON 
Yale University 


Г previous studies (т, 2, 3) a test anxiety ques- 
tionnaire was described, the scoring system pre- 
sented, and its reliability and validity evaluated.? 
In each of the four years in which the questionnaire 
Was administered to the introductory psychology 
classes the following calculations were made: 

1. The distribution of raw scores for each of the 
35 questions*was obtained and the median calcu- 
lated.3 

2. The final score on any question was determined 
by the relation of the raw score to the median: 
o=below the median, r—above the median. 

3. An individual's total score consisted in adding 
up the number of times he scored above the median. 
"Total scores could range from o to 35, the former 
representing low (LA) and the latter high (HA) 
anxiety. 


4. The distribution of total scores was then plotted . 


and the two most extreme (HA; and LA) and the 
Next most extreme groups (НА, and LAs) were 
chosen, 

Tt can be readily seen that with a sample of 
Several hundred cases a great deal of time and effort 
had to be expended before the various high and 
low anxious subjects could be identified. Since 
Most time was spent in computing the median for 
each question, a comparison of the medians in 


iFrom the Department of Psychology and the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations, Yale University. 2 

2Sample copies of the questionnaire can be obtained 
by writing to the senior author. S 

3 There were more than 35 questions in the question- 
Maire used in 1949 and 1950, after which ` бте no 
further questions were eliminated. 


two successive samples (1951 and 1952) was made 
with the hope that they would be sufficiently similar 
that in future samples one need only know the 
raw score in order to determine whether the indi- 
vidual was to receive a score of o or I on a par- 
ticular question, Table x presents for the two 
samples, question by question, the two points 
between which the medians fell For all but 
five questions the medians fell between identical 
points; in each of the five questions there is a dis- 
crepancy of one scoring unit. The similarity in 
medians for the two samples indicates that one 
can determine the o or 1 score directly from the 
raw score without having to compute the median 
for each question. А 

The distributions of total scores for the two 
samples were not only yery similar to each other 
but the median total scores were identical, falling 
in each sample between 18 and 19. Table 2 pre- 
sents for each of the two samples the percentage 
of cases falling into the various extreme groups. 
It is apparent from Table 2 that employing very 
similar or identical cut-off points results in approxi- 
mately the same percentage of cases in the various 
extreme groups, indicating again the similarity in 
distribution of total scores. 

In utilizing the test anxiety questionnaire it 
should be remembered that the data presented above 
were obtained from Yale students who may or 


4Each graphic scale was 15 centimeters. For scoring 
purposes the scale was divided into 10 units, cach of 
which was one and a half centimeters. Raw scores, 
therefore, ranged from 0 to 9. ¢ 
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TABLE 1 ` 


Ports (ın Raw Score Units) serween WiicH Mepran Scores ror Each Question FELL in Two 
Successive SAMPLES 


M a- 
1951 SAMPLE . 1952 SAMPLE 1951 SAMPLE 1952 SAMPLE 
Question * N=392 N=359 Question * N=392 N=359 

4 3-4 3-4 23 4-5 4-5 

5 3-4 1.01394) 24 3-4 2-3 

6 3-4 3-4 25 4—5 4—5 

7 4—5 4-5 26 3-4 3-4 

8 2-3 2-3 27 1-2 1-2 

9 4-5 45 28 2-3 3-4 

Fa 0, 2-3 2-3 29 67 6-7 
11 3-4 3-4 30 4—5 4—5 

12 2-3 2-3 31 5-6 4-5 

13 0-1 or 32 4—5 4—5 

14 2-3 2-3 33 4—5 4—5 

15 3-4 3-4 34 4—5 4—5 

17 45 45 35 4-5 4-5 

18 4-5 (45 36 6-7 6-7 

19 4-5 4-5 37 3-4 3-4 

20 4-5 4-5 38 2-3 1-2 

21 4-5 4-5 39 3-4 2-3 

” 22 4—5 GATS: 


* The assigned number is that which the question actually has in the questionnaire. The questionnaire con- 
tains “filler” questions (1, 2, 3, 16) which are not scored. 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE ОР Cases IN Various EXTREME GROUPS 
Usinc Two Successive SAMPLES * 


1951 SAMPLE 1952 SAMPLE 
Neri (N—392) (N=359) 
Е; Scores _ Scores 

INcLupED % INcLupEp % 
So S CERES ET SL A cesta 
High Anxiety: 27-35 13.5 28-35 13.4 
HighAnxitys ^ 23-26 17.3 24-27 14.2 
Low Anxiety з 0-8 15.1 0-8 13.6 
Low Anxiety s 9712 113.5 9-12 14.5 


* All figures and. percent are those which were 
actually. used for the selection of subjects for the various 
studies in the particular year. 


M 
may not be representative of college students in 
general Before utilizing these data on other 
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groups it is recommended that the questionnaire 


` first be scored the "long way” in order to determine 


whether the medians for the questions are similar 

to those found at Yale. If the medians are similar, 

then the use of the shorter method of scoring would 
appear to be justified in future studies. If they are 
not similar, then the calculation of "local" norms 
is indicated. 
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ON WHITE AND NEGRO TEST PERFORMANCE AND 
SOCIOECONOMIC FACTORS 


FRANK C. J. McGURK 
Lehigh University 


м a previous article 1 it was shown that when 

I 213 pairs of white and Negro high school seniors 

were matched for age, school attendance, school 
curriculum, and eleven selected items from the Sims 


1Мсболк, F. C. J.. Comparison of the performance 
of Negro and white high school seniors on cultural and 


Record Card, the mean white total score was 519: 
nificantly higher than the mean Negro total score. 
When the test questions were separated” into non- 


noncultural psychological test questions. Washington, 


D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1951; 


(Microcard) 


Race Dirrerences AND Socioeconomic Factors 


cultural and cultural questions, the mean white 
scores were significantly higher than the mean 
Negro scores for both types of question. When the 
subjects (Ss) were separated into high and low 
socioeconomic groups, the means of the white Ss 
were significantly higher than the means of the 
Negro Ss of comparable socioeconomic status in 
total score, in noncultural score, and in cultural 
score. 

The purpose of the present article is to present 
data from the previous article bearing on two very 
common explanations of Negro inferiority on test 
scores: first, that culturally weighted questions dis- 
criminate’ against the Negro; and second, that as 
the socioeconomic status of the Negro increases, 
racial test score differences decrease. 
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the noncultural questions than for the cultural 
questions. The differénce between the two W-N 
differences (the net change) is significant at the yo: 
level. For the total group, Negro performance is 
Closer to white performance on the cultural ques- 
tions—not on the noncultural questions’ (Table т). 

There is no evidence from the total group com- 
parison that the culturally weighted ‘questions dis- 
criminate against the Negro. j 

When the same comparison is made with the 53 
matched pairs of Ss of high socioeconomic status, 
the difference between the two W-N differences 
(the net change) is not significant (Table 1). At 
this socioeconomic level, the Negro Ss are no more 
inferior to white Ss on the cultural questions than 
they are on the noncultural questions. 


TABLE 1 
Касілі. Mean Score Comparisons BY TYPE or QUESTION 
ке 
COMPARISON GROUP Tyre or QUESTION Net Cuance SE or Net CHANGE n P 
y NoNcULTURAL CULTURAL з 

Total 

White 15.59 10.48 

Negro 12.62 8.99 

W-N 2.97 1.49 1.48 0.47 +01 
High socioeconomic 

White 17.94 13.55 

Negro 13.62 9.81 AEn 

W-N 4.32 3-74 0.58 0.87 +50 
Low socioeconomic 

White 13.68 8.04 

Negro 11.40 8.60 ; 

W-N 2.28 —0.56 2.84 0.84 «Or 


Some definitions which were discussed fully in 
the earlier article! are important. "Cultural ques- 
tions” are those questions which 78 judges rated 
as most heavily weighted with cultural experiences. 
“Noncultural questions” are those which the judges 


‘considered least heavily weighted with cultural 


experiences, 

_ “Socioeconomic status" refers to the scores ob- 
tained on a revision of the Sims Record Card. The 
high Negro socioeconomic group is composed of 
those Negro Ss whose revised Sims scores were in 
the highest quartile of the range of Sims scores. 
The high white socioeconomic group is composed 
of those white Ss who had been matched with the 
high Negro group. The low Negro socioeconomic 
group is that group whose revised Sims scores were 
in the lowest quartile of the range of Sims scores, 
and the low white socioeconomic group is the group 
of white Ss who had been matched with the low 
Negro group. 

Do CurrusaLLY WEIGHTED QUESTIONS DISCRIMINATE 

AGAINST THE NEGRO? 


When the noncultural and cultural scores of the 
total group of 213 matched pairs of Ss are com- 


1 Pared, the racial difference (W-N) is greater for 


There is no evidence from the high socioeconomic 
groups that the cultural questions discriminate 
against the Negro. ‘ 

That the cultural questions are not discriminat- 
ing against the Negro is shown very clearly by the 
comparison of the means of the low socioeconomic 
groups. The difference between the two W-N 
differences (the net change) is significant at the 
.or level. At this socioeconomic level, Negro Ss are 
slightly, but not significantly, superior to white Ss 
on the cultural questions. The racial difference on 
the noncultural questions, however, is significant at 
the .oor level (Table т). 

The evidence from the low socioeconomic groups 
is that the culturally weighted questions do not 
discriminate against the Negro Ss. 

In each of the above comparisons, the racial dif- 
ference (W-N) is greater for the noncultural ques- 
tions than for the cultural questions, In the total 
group comparisons and in the low socioeconomic 
group comparison, Negro inferiority to the white 
is significantly greater on the noncultural questions 
than on the cultural questions. In the comparison 
of the high socioeconomic groups, Negro inferiority 
is as large on one type of question as the other. 

These findings are a direct“ contradiction of the 
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assumption that the Negro is penalized by cul- 
turally weighted test material. It is on the cultural 
questions that the performance of the Negro is 
closer to—not farther away from—the performance 
of the white. 


As THE SociozconoMic STATUS oF THE NEGRO 
Increases Do Ractat Test-ScorE 
DIFFERENCES DECREASE? 


When the racial differences in total score (non- 
cultural and cultural scores combined) are com- 
puted for both the high and low socioeconomic 
groups, the racial difference (W-N) is greater at 
the high socioeconomic level than at the low socio- 


Frank С. J. McGurk 


a very significant increase in racial test-score differ- 
ences; the difference between the two W-N differ- 
ences (the net change) is significant at the .oor 
level. This finding is emphasized by the fact that 
the W-N difference at the low socioeconomic level 
is a negative quantity, indicating that Negroes of 
low socioeconomic status obtain higher cultural 
scores than the whites who were matched with them. 
At the high socioeconomic level however, the 
whites are significantly superior to the Negroes 
(Table 2). 

Thus, as socioeconomic level increases, white 
Superiority in test score increases, and this obtains 
whether the comparisons are made with total score, 


TABLE 2 
Ractat MEAN Score Comparison By SOCIOECONOMIC Groups 


—M—————————————————————— 


Comparison SocioEcoNoMic Group 
Groups Нісн Low 
Total 

White 31.49 21.72 
Negro 23.43 20.00 
. W-N 8.06 1.72 
Noncultural 
White 17.94 13.68 
: Negro 13.62 11.40 
W-N 4.32 2.28 
Cultural 
White 13.55 8.04 
Negro 9.81 8.60 
W-N 3.74 —0.56 


economic level. The difference between these two 
W-N differences (the net change) is significant at 
the .oor level (Table 2). : 

Thus, for total score, an increase in the socio- 
economic status of the Negro is accompanied by a 
very significant increase—not a decrease—in racial 
test-score differences. 

When the racial differences in noncultural scores 
are computed for both the high and low socio- 
economic groups, similar findings result. The racial 
difference (W-N) is greater at the high socioeco- 
nomic level than at the low socioeconomic level. 
The difference between the two W-N differences 
(the net change) is significant at the .05 level 
(Table 2). 

As before, the evidence is that as the socioeco- 
nomic status of the Negro increases, racial differ- 
ences in test score increase—they do not decrease. 

When the same comparison is made with the 
cultural questions, the findings are clear that an. 
increase in socioeconomic status is accompanied by 


2» 


NerCuance SE or Net CHANGE р 
6.34 1.92 .001 
2.04 1.03 405 
4.30 1.25 oor 


noncultural score, ог with cultural score. There is 
no evidence that an increase in the socioeconomic 
status of the Negro is accompanied by a decrease 
in racial test-score differences. 


ConcLusions 


That Negro test scores are lower than white test 
Scores is reported generally in the literature. Many 
writers attempt to explain Negro test-score inferi- 
ority on the basis of the Negro's inability to handle 
culturally weighted test material, or on the basis of 
the Negro's lower socioeconomic status. 

The present data do not support cither of these 
explanations. There is no evidence here that cul- 
turally weighted test material discriminates against 
the Negro. There is no evidence that as the socio- 
economic status of the Negro increases, racial test- 
score differences decrease, 
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. AUTHOR'S COMMENTS ON A REVIEW OF PSYCHOANALYSIS AND 
GROUP BEHAVIOR 


SAUL SCHEIDLINGER al 
Community Service Society, New York 


м the January 1953 issue of this Journat, there 
I appeared a review of my book, Psychoanalysis 
and Group Behavior, by Dorwin Cartwright. After 
careful thought I decided to ask the editor's permis- 
sion for a rejoinder to some of the points made by the 
reviewer, even though I am conscious of the fact 
that it is rather uncommon procedure. This step 
is based on a feeling that:perhaps there is value for 
writers in this field to “meet the critics,” especially if 
what the author had to say became subject to mis- 
understanding and misinterpretation. 

There can be no quarrel with Dr. Cartwright's 
main contention that he and other "informed 
skeptics" would not be convinced through my book 
of the value of Freudian concepts of group behavior. 
A problem arises, however, when the reviewer,im- 
plies that I have tried to promote an “all-inclusive 
master theory” and have considered psychoanalytic 
group theories as superior to those of other ap- 
proaches. Actually, I stated my intention clearly 
enough, ". . . to assemble, present and’ clarify" (3, 
р, xiv) the concepts of Freudian group psychology 
with the full knowledge that these are at the 
present time “, . . incomplete and spotty, with only 
threads of connections at certain points” (3, p. 148). 
Furthermore, I stressed repeatedly that Freudian 
group theories deal almost exclusively with uncon- 
scious, emotional factors in group behavior. I also 
attempted to show, in Part II of the volume, how 
a full understanding of group processes would 
require the inclusion of concepts and methods from 
Other approaches. Contrary to Dr. Cartwright’s 


‚ Assertion, I did not view other theoretical positions 


' Propositions. 


as being in “competition” with psychoanalysis, nor 
did I “make a comparison” between these and 
other schools of thought. My contention was 
something quite different, through specific illus- 
trations I made the point that the usefulness of 
other fields of group study such as sociology, 
Sociometry, or field theory could be enriched 
were they to take cognizance of psychoanalytic 
It was with this thought in mind, 
too, that I questioned some of the generaliza- 
tions drawn from the Lewin, Lippitt, and White 
experiment (2). All of this was offered in the 
spirit that “a real understanding of group psy- 
chology will ultimately require integration into one 
accessible whole of the findings from many рег- 
Spectives formulated by workers from many different 
fields” (3, p. xiv). 

Despite Dr. Cartwrights claim that the most 


recent work on field theory cited by me was the 
earlier-mentioned study on social climates of 
1939-40, I have in reality based much of my critique 
on an article of Lewin’s on group dynamics pub- 
lished in 1947 (1), which was listed in the footnotes 
as well as in the bibliography of my book. I felt 
that the quotations selected from this paper illus- 
trated a neglect of genetic and unconscious factors 
in group behavior. As the reviewer is an outstand- 
ing leader in the field of Lewinian group dynamics, 
I regretted his failure to address himself specifically 
to the questions I raised about the deductions 
made from the Lewin, Lippitt, and White study— 
a study which is rightly still considered a classic 
in social psychology. I for one, and perhap? many 
readers as well, would have learned a good deal 
from such a discussion. He chose instead, how- 
ever, to brush these questions aside, asking at the 
same time whether I had read Lewin’s latest 
writings, 

Another issue raised by Dr. Cartwright calls for 
some clarification. He commented justifiedly on | 
my failure to challenge the evidence and the 
methods by which various psychoanalytic writers 
arrived at their theoretical positions. It is important 
to note that this was done planfully. It was not 
my intention to present scientifically tested principles 
or laws of group behavior. How could it be such 
in the face of my statement that ". . . all experi- 
mental research into psychoanalytic concepts has 
failed to touch on those concerned with group 
processes" (3, p. 152)? Instead, I wanted to make 
available the theories of Freud and some of his 
followers *. . . as hypotheses with the hope that 
they will encourage further clarification and veri- 
fication through empirical observations and ex- 
perimental research” (3, p. 146). It is still my firm 
belief that in any such attempts at validating exist- 
ing concepts of group behavior and at establishing 
new hypotheses, teams of workers from the various 
related disciplines—psychoanalysis, field theory, so- 
ciology, sociometry, and group psychotherapy—can 
make invaluable contributions. 
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Tur New Man 1N Soviet Рѕусногосү. By Raymond 
А, Bauer. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. Pp. xxiii+229. $4.00. 


This is an interesting book. You can read it 

from, any one of three points of view and get the 
‘answers to your special questions in so far as those 
answers exist in 1952, although some of the larger 
truths will have to wait upon the occurrence of 
more history before they can emerge. You can read 
as a Western psychologist who has all along wanted 
to know what was going on in psychology behind 
the Iron Curtain, and then you will learn the story 
from the Revolution of 1917 to the present, how the 
objectivism, reflexology, and environmental deter- 
minism of the 1920's gave place in the 1930's to a 
view of man as consciously purposive and respon- 
sible for his contribution to socialistic advance. Or 
you can read as a social philosopher concerned with 
science in its relation to the state to see how sociai 
need, when it is accepted as paramount, can deter- 
mine the premises, the activities, and ultimately. the 
nature of a science; and, when you read from this 
point of view, you had better remember (for the 
sake of the intellectual exercise) that you can choose 
between reading as the sternly disapproving Western 
determinist or as ап. enthusiastically approving 
Soviet purposivist, Or you can play the philosopher 
With respect to fundamentals and the antinomy of 
freedom and determination to ponder whether man 
has gained or lost by letting this new totalitarian 
religion of the state force him back to pre-experi- 
mental, theological medievalism when the dialectics 
of reason and not controlled experimental induction 
were what led man to truth—for, if modern Soviet 
psychology sticks with us for a century or two, it 
will clearly be either a regression or a swing of the 
pendulum to what we had before the Renaissance. 
Bauer's book is, you see, not necessarily light 
reading. 

The mysterious goings on behind the Iron Curtain 
get suddenly clear as Bauer brings them out and 
arranges them. Karl Marx had laid down the rule 
of economic determinism. After the Revolution, 
all through the 1920's, the conditioned reflexes of 
Pavlov and the general reflexology of Bekhterey 
prospered and constituted the important part of 
Soviet psychology. Environmental determinism de- 
scribed man’s relation to the state. Behaviorism 
“was welcomed and idealistic psychologies, like 
Gestalt theory, were distrusted. The pedologists. 
controlling, formal education, tested the school chil: 
dren and found them not so bright as the state 
might have liked, but everyone who thought about 
the matter then blamed the environment and re. 
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mained complacent. After all you would not expect 
nurture to exorcise capitalistic infection too rapidly. 

But when the First Five-Year Plan began to lag 
it became at last apparent that the environment 
needed some help. By 1930 nurture should have got 
rid of the capitalistic inhibitors to man’s progress 
and it was time to get going. In philosophy dialec- 
tics, with help from Engels, had already triumphed 
over whatever it is that is not dialectics—over 
Positivism, I suppose, although Bauer does not say 
that. Marx had given his blessing to materialism, 
but no more than the rest of us had he been able 
to get along without mentioning consciousness, 
effort, and purpose, and it was within the bounds of 
Soviet achievement to create a dialectical material- 
ism, of which presently Korniloff became the most 
successful and perseverating exponent. 

The revolution within psychology began with 
criticism. The importance of putting practice ahead 
of theory was emphasized, and those who adjusted 
their thinking (and' sometimes even their research) 
to the newly emphasized requirements of the state 
kept theorizing and adjusting, while others simply 
dropped out of important posts. The three impor- 
tant journals, which dealt respectively with psy- 
chology, pedology, and psychotechnics, had all 
ceased publication by 1934, and there was a dearth 
of research and publication until about 1946. The 
use of tests in the schools and in industry stopped 
and has never been begun again. On July 4, 1936 
there issued a decree against pedology, a decree 
which had ultimately the effect of making conscious 
purposivism, if I may simplfy the complex require- 
ment by using this trite phrase, a dogma. The 
work of Pavlov was not stigmatized but relegated 
strictly to physiology where these matters of purpose 
and responsibility do not arise. There is a current 
attempt (1950) to bring Pavlovian ideas back into 
relation to psychology, but it is too early to say what 
this portrays about the guiding philosophy of Party 
control or what it portends for the future of Soviet 
Psychology. Now let my reader become Bauer's, 
for I have exaggerated the simplicity of this change, 
which was actually wrought out of disillusionment, 
argument, and necessity in the feverish attempt 
quickly to fashion a new state backed by a new 
Philosophy of human yalues and a new religion. I 

ve managed to tell my reader only a little more 
than that what he knows about Soviet psychology 
for one decade does not apply to any other decade. 

Tt would not do to imagine that some little 
oligarchy works out the need for a change of this 
sort and then uses its Power to force the new view 
upon the workers in the field, This change began 


in discussion. The national need for whipping up 
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motivation was the determiner in this case. The 
principle that socialism (and Marx and Lenin) are 
right and must prevail is a basic value that is never 
successfully questioned in this culture, and every- 
thing else followed from that premise. It was later 
that discussion reached higher councils, and then a 
decree and: the use of the power of appointment 
could follow. When the Party finally made up its 
mind, then the change was effected by stages, of 
which Bauer distinguishes five (p. 188). (т) 
Propaganda and persuasion. (2) Infiltration: psy- 
chologists become Party members, or Party members 
are trained to be psychologists. (3) Appointments: 
professorships and editorships go eventually to the 
right people. (4) Criticism: deviationists are criti- 
cized, first by invective and then, if necessary, by 
dismissal. (5) The coercive power of the state lies 
always in the background, although no psychologist 
has as yet required. more than the first four courses 
of this treatment, 

When the matter is thus put coldly, outsiders, 
like ourselves, wonder what happens to what we 
call the integrity of these coerced psychologist- 
philosophers. Bauer does not discuss that point 
directly, but he makes it clear by implication. 
Rationalization and reason never remain separate. 
If there be any one among us whose integrity has 
never been marred by war hysteria, let him cast the 
first stone. And if man were to stop believing in 
incompatibles, the psychoanalysts’ couches would all 
be turning up in the second-hand stores. 

There remains this question as to whether psy- 
chology could now go back to a belief in conscious 
Purpose, freedom, and responsibility without being 
Tetrogressive, that is to say, without disadvantaging 
man and inverting true progress. The Western 
Psychologist will think that such a change would 
inevitably mean loss of power and may thus be glad 
to think that Soviet progress will trip over its own 
feet. Bauer has, however, looked for evidences of 
disaster consequent upon regressive change and has 
not found them yet. He notes that some of the 
ism-idols of Western psychology (like objectivism, 
Wholism, operationism, modelism) might also be 
Wrecked without disaster (p. 190). We do not, 
however, have to go back to medieval theological 
dominance to find an analogy to Soviet intervention 
in the premises of science. Western philosophers 
are ready to give no monopoly on truth to scientific 
determinism, and it could be (though I doubt it) 
that these Soviet pragmatics would provide ad- 
vantages which determinism has all along been 
forestalling. T 

How did Bauer penetrate the Iron Curtain? It 
leaks. Most of the Soviet publications get into the 
United States in small quantity and most of them 


_ the Harvard Russian Research Center, where Bauer 


works, can get at. Besides he has been in Western 
Germany interviewing Russian émigrés in the Har- 
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vard Refugee Interview Project—psychologists, aca- 
demics and others, who confirmed the account 
which he had already written up before he went 
abroad. € e 

This is not a gay book but it is a good one, The 
scholarly objectivity of its author disciplines every 
page. Perhaps an author’s smile at the jams into 
which man, the thinker, gets would have seemed 
too bourgeois, while life remains so deadly serious 
behind the Iron Curtain and integrity is still so 
desperately insecure. 


EpwiN С. Borne 
Harvard University 


Tur Contriputions or Harry Srack SULLIVAN, 
Edited by Patrick Mullahy. New York: Hermi- 
tage House, 1952. Pp. 238. $3.50. 

This excellent symposium is intended as a me- 
morial to Harry Stack Sullivan. It is introduced 
by its sponsors as an “assessment, rather than an 
appreciation.” It is not quite that, not if we define 
assessment to involve, at least in part, the criticism. 
of opposing points of view. The book is devoted 
to the presentation and exegesis of Sullivan's 
thought, and to linking it to other disciplines and 
approaches. Patrick Mullahy and Alfred Stanton, 
from somewhat different perspectives, summarize 
Sullivan’s general position; Clara Thompson exam- 
ines his relationship to psychoanalysis; his observa- 
tions on treatment are discussed by Mary White; 
Sullivan’s contributions to the social sciences are 
considered, in separate essays, by Gardner Murphy 
and Elizabeth Cattell, Leonard Cottrell and Nelson 
Foote, and Charles Johnson. All of the writers 
seem committed to, or in basic sympathy with, the 
Sullivan approach to psychiatry, and only Murphy 
and Cattell indicate serious reservations, The sym- ' 
posium is consistent, too, in the quality of its con- 
tributions; each of the papers is unusually well 
conceived and expressed. 

An immediate value of this book is that its 
exegetical portions, which draw heavily from un- 
published material, permit us, perhaps for the first 
time, to form some estimate of the major outlines 
of Sullivan’s system. Sullivan’s well-known reluc- 
tance (or inability) to write out his views, together 
with the equally well-known obscurity of his prose 
have made it difficult to prepare a serious examina- 
tion of his thinking. We have been aware of the 
attitudes and orientations of his thought, yet certain 
key concepts had never been discussed sufficiently 
so that their significance in the total system could 
be assessed. The pieces by Mullahy and Stanton 
do much to remove these lacunae and to help us 
see Sullivan whole. Such concepts as tension, the 
seldynamism, and parataxis are here explicated 
more fully and carefully than in Sullivan’s own 
writing. К 
The liveliest pages in the volume are those which 


x 
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record Sullivan's observations on treatment, for they 
bear the full stamp of a unique and indeed charis- 
matic personality. Psychotherapeutic transactions, 
because they involve events so transient and 
ephemeral, are unusually resistant to description, 
let alone fprmulation. In this area, the condensed 
and elliptical quality of Sullivan's prose somehow 
works to his advantage; in brief and brilliant strokes 
he provides a living sense of the quick and tenuous 
flow of gesture, mood, and speech in psychotherapy. 
Still, it is Sullivan’s stature as a theorist which 
we are asked to assess. Throughout this volume, to 
the major motif of Sullivan’s accomplishment, there 
runs the recurrent, contrapuntal theme of his rela- 
tionship to orthodox psychoanalytic theory. It is 
the focus of Thompson’s paper, but nearly every 
other contributor is drawn to some statement on 
the matter. A number of proposals are offered: 
that Sullivan’s theory is a radical departure from 
psychoanalytic doctrine; that it draws as much or 
more from С. Н. Mead as from Freud; that Sulli- 
van, though an innovator, is in the mainstream of 
the Freudian tradition, Curiously, all of these posi- 
tions can be defended honestly and well, as indeed 
can the frequently heard assertion that the Sullivan 
theory is a mere restatement, in an idiosyncratic 
vocabulary, of psychoanalytic thought, The defi- 
nition of Sullivan vis-a-vis psychoanalysis, it becomes 
clear, is largely a function of which aspect of his 
thought is chosen for comparison. It is a function 
also of the point in time at which we fix “psycho- 
analysis.” One of the occasional irritations of this 
book is to come across a passage which assumes, 
albeit implicitly, that psychoanalysis has been calci- 
fied since around 1915, or that Freud’s first Intro- 
ductory Lectures are an adequate representation of 
contemporary Freudian thinking. 

These comparisons, then, are in some instances 
futile and in others invidious, yet they achieve great 
value when they serve to illuminate the possibilities 
and limitations of Sullivan's system. Possibly the 
most intriguing suggestion is made by Stanton, who 
states that psychoanalysis “is a theory of the indi- 
vidual, of psychobiological structure and dynamics— 
Sullivan is a student of interpersonal relations, and 
his theoretical developments are strong precisely 
because of his restricting his subject matter to 
interpersonal relations" (р. 86), 

This seems a major distinction, yet its significance 
may be overlooked; the concept “interpersonal” has 
become so fashionable that we respond to it favor- 
ably without fully examining its consequences, 
The distinction helps to clarify Sullivan's difficult 
position on motivation, a position Which, as the 
Murphy and Cottrell papers separately suggest, is 
essentially situationist. It enables us to realize that 
in many vital particulars Sullivan is quite unlike 
Horney or Fromm, with whom he is usually 
grouped... Despite their emphases upon the social 

determinants of personality and upon the €go proc- 
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esses, the latter are not basically interpersonal, in 
Sullivan’s sense at least. 1 

The symposium offers a full documentation of 
the advantages of an interpersonal orientation, yet 
it does not spell out the possibly intrinsic limita- 
tions of this approach. For example, Sullivan's 
attempts to formulate a system of character were 
disappointing; they were excessively empirical, a 
series of observations essentially unrelated to each 
other or to a previously established body of cate- 
gories. Murphy and Cattell point out that Sullivan 
was unable to indicate the particular experiences 
which give rise to specific patterns of pathology, 
We may conjecture that both of these failures derive 
from a common source, from Sullivan's views on 
motivation, the strengths of which are purchased 
at the expense of discarding or neglecting so much 
of the knowledge we have gained concerning the 
Structure of personality and the continuity of indi- 
vidual motivational systems. One of the great 
attractions of psychoanalytic theory (the question 
of validity aside) is its capacity to connect experi- 
ence, personality structure, and behavior. It is just 
these linkages which seem frail in Sullivan's theory. 

Whatever its limitations, the interpersonal ap- 
proach promises to be one of the most important 
in the immediate future of personality psychology. 
At the very least we must be grateful to Sullivan 
for giving us the most effective expression of this 
orientation. If this expression has been an extreme 
one, then he has helped to establish a dialectic— 
between interpersonal and psychobiological, and 
beneath that, «perhaps, between process and sub- 
stance—the resolution of which will necessitate our 
most earnest efforts. In any event, this symposium 
is a distinguished contribution to contemporary 
personality psychology. 

]озЕРн ADELSON 
Bennington College 


IN SrancH oF SELF. By Arthur T. Jersild. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1952. Pp. xii-- 14r. $275: 


The social sciences have been prodigal in devising 
broad, general theories about human behavior, but 

ave given us little in the way of specific and con- 
crete conceptions which help in actually dealing 
with people. Drawing largely upon the recently 
revived interest in the self and upon neo-Freudians 
Such as Horney and H. S. Sullivan, the present book 
attempts to provide school teachers with a concrete 
goal on which they can focus their skills in dealing 
with children. Jersild sees the self-concept as the 
Major organizing factor in personality development. 
Its development he regards as the major goal of 
Pedagogical effort. Without ignoring the. basic 
contribution of the immediate family, Jersild claims 
that the influence of the school upon the child's 
self-concept “. .. is not only incidental but direct. 
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It dispenses praise and reproof, acceptance and 
rejection, on a colossal scale” (р. 90). 

As this book is a somewhat popularized presenta- 
tion of psychological, psychiatric, and psychoana- 
lytic principles intended for school teachers, evalu- 
ation should not be based on purely technical 
grounds, There is an admittedly evangelical flavor 
to the writing as Jersild (Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University) is seriously 
intent upon improving the handling of children in 
the schools. On one point, however, most critical 
readers are likely to become somewhat confused by 
the author’s treatment of the self and its functions. 
Most of the time Jersild writes as though he were 
concerned only with the self-concept, the subjective 
system resulting from self-observation. Thus, on 
page nine the self is defined as “. . . a composite 
of thoughts and feelings which constitute a person’s 
awareness of his individual existence, his conception 
of who and what he is.” But on page ten the 
self becomes identified with the Freudian ego as 
*... both a knower and a thing that is known, 
a perceiver and a thing perceived." Still later on 
the same page the self becomes a kind of psycho- 
logical given with particular potentialities inas- 
much as "... the healthy individual is true to 
himself. He is developing the potential resources 
of his ‘real self’ and is using them in a manner that 
is harmonious with a total way of life.” Later pas- 
sages also treat of this absolute potential which lies 
apparently at the core of the self. Jersild is appar- 
ently dealing with a tripartite self derived from the 
empirical self of James, the ego of Freud, and an 
inner holy ghost which a number of writers, in 
addition to Jersild, commonly call the “real self.” 

The consequences of adopting a tripartite self are 
carly encountered, for on page fourteen it is stated 
that “The self possesses vigilance and alertness. A 
Person accepts and incorporates that which is con- 
genial to the self system already established. . . .” 
Thus it appears that the self is synonymous with 
the person, which leads to the usual confusion over 
terms such as person, personality, self, self-concept, 
ego, body-image, etc. This lack of adequate differ- 
entiation is not, of course, confined to Jersild but 
is a general characteristic of the confusion which 
surrounds the reintroduction of self-psychology 
after the lapse of almost half a century. 

One further matter is likely to disturb the psy- 
chologist in reading this book. Frequent reference 
is made to data obtained from the compositions of 
about three thousand pupils from fourth grade 
through college who wrote on the topics “What I 
Like About Myself? and “What I Dislike about 
Myself.” Each chapter begins with a few selected 
Tesults obtained by tabulating the frequency with 
Which specific topics were mentioned in the com- 
Positions, Then, almost imperceptibly, the chapter 


„develops into a lecture on how Jersild thinks the 


data bear upon child psychology and the role of 
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the teacher in relation to the child’s development. 
Although there is no attempt to use the obtained 
data as proof of the conclusions, the psychologist is 
likely to feel that something has been left out, that 
the extensive study which is so frequently cited 
should receive more attention than the few pages 
of tabulation in the appendix which compare the 
frequency of mention of various topics from the 
fourth grade on. 

Those educators and psychologists who believe 
that the only legitimate goal of education is de- 
velopment of the “intellect” will probably deem. this 
book largely irrelevant. For them, of course, the 
normal adult who is a good citizen develops from 
the child whose intellect is carefully trained in the 
school For those who believe that the school can 
educate the child etter by working with his 
motives as well as with his intellect, Jersild’s book 
will probably provide a fresh and somewhat novel 
approach to understanding the teacher’s task. In 
place of the older and very vague catchword, the 
“whole child,” Jersild narrows down the problem 
to that of helping the child to develop a more 
realistic concept of himself in relation to the 
world around him. The school, he claims, should 
concentrate upon providing ways and means by 
which the child can develop new and healthy aspects 
of ‘his self-concept. It should avoid those practices 
which distort the child’s notions about himself since 
the distortions produce withdrawal from school 
subject matter and from normal human relation- 
ships. From this point of view, the book is likely 
to be a definite contribution to modern educational 
theory. One could hope that educators and psy- 
chologists might this time look scriously and 
systematically for operational and empirical founda- 
tions for Jersild’s hypotheses rather than again 
allow the issues to become obscured in clouds of 
words, 

Vicror Raimy 
University of Colorado 


Lives in Prooress. Ву R. W. White. New York: 
Dryden, 1952. Pp. iii+376. Price, $2.90. 

The author tells us in the Preface that his purpose 
in writing this book was "to provide a brief intro- 
duction to the whole field of personality, Case 
histories furnish the factual foundation, but they 
are used to introduce and illustrate the general 
ideas, drawn from a variety of sources, that go to 
make up a scientific account of personality” (p. iii). 
The book therefore consists of fairly detailed case 
histories of three people intensively studied as 
students, and then again some ten years later, 
Interspersed with these case histories are more gen- 
eral discussions of “The Shaping of Lives by Social 
Forces,” “The Biological Roots of Personality,” 
“Psychodynamics of Development,” and “The 
Process of Natural Growth.” 220 

The descriptions are well done and it will not 
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surprise the reader to learn that the tone of the 
discussion is essentially psychoanalytic. Thus, the 
three persons chosen by the author to hang his 
discussion qn are said respectively to illustrate the 
oral character, the anal character and the oedipus 
‘complex. „These concepts, while introduced rela- 
tively late in the book, will not be unexpected by 
the sophisticated reader; the culprits, as it were, 
have left too many clues lying about to make this 
into a good whodunit. 

The book as a whole is exceedingly difficult to 
evaluate. If we take the author’s purpose, as stated 
in the Preface, then it seems that we must consider 
the book a failure, If this indeed be a “scientific 
account of personality,” then clearly the author 
must have had a view of science which does not 
in any way accord with that usually taught by 
logicians, philosophers of science, and the more 
literate and thoughtful scientists themselves. Science 
deals with established facts, theories based on facts, 
and verifiable deductions from such theories. This 
book takes a number of theories without discussing 
very much the evidence on which they may be 
based, and uses the three cases selected in an arbi- 
trary and unrepresentative fashion to illustrate some 
of these theories. The whole procedure, indeed, 
can hardly be called anything but arbitrary; the 
persons selected for description do not form a 
sample of any recognizable population, and if we 
are free to choose illustrations for our theory with- 
out fecling constrained by the dictates of sampling, 
then surely we can easily “prove” any kind of theory 

whatever—human nature being so very diversified 
that it is almost impossible to concoct a theory for 
which, by a suitable process of selection, at least a 
few illustrations could not be found, 

Nor can it be said this book would make a good 
introduction to theories of personality for people 
unable to sustain the more abstract and rigorous 
arguments given by other writers. Such readers 
would indeed find the going made particularly easy 
for them, but they would also fail to learn the 
essential discipline of scientific discourse, and to 
zm the major difficulties of methodology in this 

eld. 

Н. J. Evsencx _ 
Institute of Psychiatry, 
Maudsley Hospital, London 


ReApincs IN Soci, Рзүсногооү. (Rev. Ed) Ed. 
ted by Guy E. Swanson, Theodore M. Newcomb, 
and Eugene L. Hartley for the Committee on 
the Teaching of Social Psychology of the 
Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues. New York: Holt, 1952. Pp. xx + 680, 
$5.00. 


The revised edition of the Readings in Social 
Psychology, offers an opportunity to assess what 
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one group of social psychologists currently believes 


important and useful in social psychology. The, 


1947 edition contained seventy-three articles and 
an appendix on statistical concepts. In the revised 
edition there are sixty-five papers, of which 50 
рег cent are new. The major revision is the in- 
crease of articles on group dynamics. In the 1952 
edition there are twenty-two articles from this re- 
search area; nine of these appeared in the 1947 
edition. Half of the twenty-two papers are studies 
from the Research Center for Group Dynamics, 
The other changes are “modernizations” of re- 
search topics through the reprinting of findings 
reported, generally, since 1947. Since the editors 
do not offer a representative collection of research 
reports from social psychology, it would be gratui- 
tous to criticize the adequacy of their selections. 
There are, however, aspects of the topical organiza- 
tion and of omitted material which merit discussion. 

The topical organization of the Readings raises 
two questions, Are the editors suggesting a theory 
of social psychology through the new topical arrange- 
ment of the articles, or are the editors presenting 
a different topical organization because it is more 
convenient than the one used in the 1947 edition? 
If there is a theory of social psychology outlined 
in the 1952 Readings, what is it? In the "Reader's 
Introduction," the SPSSI editors define social psy- 
chology as the study of “interaction,” “ . . the 
concept of influence relations among people." The 
interaction concept is specified in four main sec- 
tions: Part I is called “Approaches to the Study of 
Interaction,” which is defined as the “. . . mechan- 
isms by which people rnodify each other's behavior.” 
Parts II and III are. concerned generally with the 
ways in which the efforts of groups to master 


problems determine the behavior of the individual. Н 


Part П is entitled: “The Social Patterning of Inter- 
action-Collective Problem Solving.” This section 
Pays attention to the effect of populations of 
different sizes upon collective problem solving, 
and the effect of populations having different degrees 
of access to ready-made solutions upon collective 
problem solving. Part III, “Recurring Interaction 
Patterns,” focuses on the influence of social norms 
and social roles upon the behavior of individuals. 
Part IV, called “Some Effects of Interaction Patterns 
on Individual Participants,” deals with how indi- 
vidual participation in social norms and social 
roles influences perceiving, learning, and remem- 
bering. In Part V, "Some Social Psychological 
Approaches to Public Issues,” the editors depart 
from spelling out the interaction concept. In this 
section, there are two articles on industrial problems 
and five articles on ethnic prejudice. So far, the 
arrangement of the sections is merely on organization 
in which those studies are grouped that have com- 
mon dependent variables, 
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“If we take Section III as a model, we may see 
an explanatory sketch is developed. Section III 
concerned with the influence of social norms 
ad social roles upon the behavior of individuals. 
re, there are four subsections which may be 
ferpreted as variables influencing the behavior 
individuals. These are "Social Norms," "Social 
Jes" “Stratified Role Structures,” and “Leader- 
lower Roles.” In “Social Norms,” the article by 
inton and Kardiner gives evidence that the 
changes in behavior found in the Betsileo culture 

due to the change in the basis of the sub- 
sistence economy and the accompanying develop- 
lent of a rigid caste system based upon the owner- 
Np of property. In the article on the J-curve 
ypothesis by Allport, conforming behavior is 
| attributed to “conformity producing agencies,” “com- 
| топ biological tendencies,” the personality traits 
- of the subjects, and chance. The study by Mc- 
Clelland and Friedman indicates that Indian cul- 
tures which stress independence and achievement 
in child training induce the achievement motive 
in adult members. The final paper in this section 
5 the well-known experimental study by Sherif 
1 оп group influences upon the formation of norms 
and attitudes. Of these studies, two, the Linton 
F: nd Kardiner and the Sherif report, are findings 
.. based upon the manipulation of independent varia- 
bles. The others are definitions of a class of obser- 
tions relevant to social behavior. They are not 
analyses of antecedent conditions and subsequent 
Vents. Going over the other studies leads to a 
similar finding. There are two studies (F. H. 
nford, and ‚Lippitt and White) which examine 
consequence of the manipulation of variables 
an aspect of “social behavior”; the others 
efine and describe different kinds of social be- 
lavior. For this section of the Readings at least, we 
id no further development, for the most part, 
"beyond classification of common dependent variables. 
TE the topical organization employed in the 1952 
Readings cannot be justified because it spells’ out 
еогу of social psychology, is the arrangement 
е articles more convenient than that employed 
the 1947 edition? We believe it is not. The 
‘first reason is that it has led the editors to force 

icles into novel categories, For example, Esca- 
 Tona’s article seems more a problem of socialization 


p 


‘than one of interpersonal influence. The report by 
“McClelland and Friedman also seems to be a 
problem of socialization rather than one dealing 
ith social norms. A second reason is that the 
Section organization misleads the reader about the 
research areas social psychologists work in. The 
icle by Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and Sanford 
fundamentally a study of the relationship between 
Ocial attitudes and personality characteristics. It 
an approach to a public issue, but it is also an 
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approach to several other research. topics (e.g 
social norms, political ideology). But it is most 
commonly known as a study in ethnic prejudice. 
Similarly, the study by Horowitz is an approach «o 
prejudice, It is found in a section on social in- 


fluence. It may also be assigned to. the,section on- 


socialization. Finally, another inconvenience is 
that the more commonly discussed research areas in 
social psychology are spread over several parts of 
the book. If one is interested in prejudice, he 
must run to six different parts of the text. Similar 
conditions prevail for industrial problems, polling, 
and attitude measurement. Possibly, the novel 
arrangement is accounted for by the attempt to 
develop a theory of social psychology. If the 
editors had no such intentions, then the editors 
block communication without accounting for it, 
Since the reviewer believes that there is no explicit 
theorizing in the 1952 topical arrangement, then 
nothing is achieved by enforced accommodation to 
an unjustified order. 9 

Part У is also unsatisfactory because of the re- 
stricted display of social psychological approaches 
to public issues. What about international tensions, 
especially the UNESCO tensions project? What 
about civil liberties? What about the social issue 
which the pollsters create? н 

In conclusion, the reviewer feels disappointed 
with the 1952 edition of the Readings. He had 
hoped that the new topical arrangement was the 
beginning of.a social psychology theory. It would 
have been an outstanding contribution to reinterpret 
systematically the sixty-odd papers into a theoretical 
framework. We are, in fact, given just another 
arrangement of subject matter. Still, we are left 
with the most comprehensive survey of what ‘social 
psychology is about. For the instructor who wishes 
to spell out research methods and empirical find- 
ings, the Readings offer diversity and details, It is" 
to be hoped that the next revision will develop a 
theory further, or return to the organization of the 
1947 edition. Modernizing the 1947 edition, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, would be ideal. 

Howarp BRAND 
University of Connecticut 


LEHRBUCH DER RonscHACH-PsYCHODIAGNOSTIK; FUR 
PsvcHoLocEN, Акт, UND PApacocen. By 
Ewald Bohm. Bern, Switzerland: Hans Huber 
Verlag, 1951. Рр. xxiii-406. 36 francs. 


It is a rewarding experience to review Ewald 
Bohm’s richly detailed Rorschach textbook. Here, 
within the covers of one volume, is the essence of 
European Rorschach research as well as the fruit 
of Bohm’s own considerable experience. Yet, the 
book also conveys a sense of pathos, of the diffi- 
culty of hurdling language barriers, and of the 
struggle for orthodoxy within the European Ror- 
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schach ranks which, somehow, seem to look askance 
upon the “deviations” of the Americans. Böhm 
states that his discussion of research findings is 
based primarily upon Swiss literature, with some 
consideration of American, English, and Scandi- 
navian sources. This volume, intended primarily 
for Europeans, appears marred by the apparent un- 
availability to the author of postwar American pub- 
lications. While major texts are cited, there is, 
for example, no mention of the Journal of Projec- 
tive Techniques in the bibliography. If these 
sources had been utilized, there would have been 
much less need for Bohm to be as qualifying and 
hesitating on so many issues. This shortcoming, 
however, is no disadvantage to American readers, 
who will find here an objective review of Euro- 


pean work and perhaps a reassurance that good | 


research is not the exclusive prerogative of IBM- 
oriented psychologists. 

Lest American readers be concerned about the 
readability of the usual German tome, let us say 
right here that Bóhm's volume is a pleasure. The 
language is far from the pedantic, intellectualized, 
paragraph-long sentences. The author's style is 
lucid and picturesque, spiced with idiomatic Ger- 
man expressions that convey his meaning exactly. 
The book is handsomely printed and its organi- 
zation is unique for teaching purposes. A brief 
historical introduction is followed by an insightful 
discussion of administration and interpretation, in- 
terspersed with surprising excursions into related 
areas of neuropsychiatry, psychopathology, and psy- 
choanalytic theory. It is as if the author wished to 
educate the reader painlessly as he went along, per- 
haps a stark necessity with a new generation of 
German students who have to rediscover Freud. 
The Rorschach beginner is aided by marginal lines 
to sections which have a continuity of their own. 
This clever device permits the student to skip over 
more theoretical discussions until he has gained 
some understanding of the test as a whole. Bóhm's 
idea might well be incorporated into future Ameri- 
can texts which have seldom solved the problem 
of how to present the Rorschach most meaning- 
fully to new students. There is also a glossary of 
Rorschach terms and symbols in German, English 
French, and Latin, with the suggestion that Latin 
symbols might be most appropriate for interna- 
tional use. The text is accompanied by a set of ten 
multicolored plates showing major Rorschach loca- 
tions and main modes of perception with examples 
of typical responses. All in all, a most workman- 
like job. 

The volume is not intended to replace Rorschach's 
own book, but rather to supplement it. Böhm 

labels himself a "classical" Rorschacher and avow- 
edly takes up the cudgels against innovations and 
modifications, particularly those of Klopfer and 
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Kelley. Throughout, Bohm’s view is rather narrow 
and he is generally unwilling to accept new ideas 
except in the face of overwhelming evidence, and 
even then only reluctantly, as in the case of Ror- 
schach’s unconfirmed observation that psychotics 
never produce color shock. He feels that new scor- 
ing categories are confusing and limit the research 
value of protocols scored by different workers. In 
the area of shading, he supports Binder, whose 
system appears most appropriate to him. Such a 
view toward orthodoxy can hardly be supported in 
the light of experience gained in this country. The 
contributions of Klopfer and Kelley, and others too, 
haye enriched the qualitative value of the Ror- 
schach immensely, and current research tends to 
support many of the earlier assumptions. It is 
all well and good to be orthodox and to stand pat 
on the accomplishments of Rorschach, but it ap- 
pears doubtful whether that most insightful genius 
would have wanted us to rest on his laurels. True, 
the different scoring systems do tend to make the 
comparison of research findings a bit more difficult, 
but the quantitative scores themselves are not 
nearly as valuable as the meaning behind them, 
which should be communicable to any Rorschacher. 

Like many other Europeans, Béhm indirectly 
criticizes the American emphasis on statistics and 
the sterility that is often introduced into research 
by unskillful statistical mechanics. We can only 
say “Amen,” but must also point out the work of 
Stephenson and his students with О technique, 
which appears to open rich new vistas to significant 
research with projective techniques. Böhm condones 
neither the purely mechanical "sign" approach to 
diagnosis, nor interpretations based solely on content 
analysis. Nevertheless, he does offer, on the basis 
of his own experience, certain pathognomonic indi- 
cators that have been most helpful in diagnosis. 
His own orientation, which he considers primarily 
psychoanalytical, still reflects the strong emphasis 
European psychiatry places on genetic-organic views, 
as those of Kretschmer and Stromgren. It is within 
such a setting that clinical psychology must func- 
tion in most European countries and it is therefore 
understandable that Bóhm stresses the neuropsychi- 
atric aspects of the Rorschach, It may be difficult 
for American clinicians to comprehend the profes- 
sional insecurity of some of our European colleagues, 
many of whom must daily prove their competence 
by making blind diagnoses. Bohm rightfully lashes 
out against such routine practices as withholding 
case material from the psychologist and refusal to 
accept him as an integral member of the clinical 
team. 

The major portion of the volume is filled with 
valuable and practical tips for test interpretation. 
lt is therefore somewhat unfortunate that more . 
space could not be devoted to the 3r sample pro- 


tocols that conclude the text. The interpretations, 
though lucid, are exceedingly short, and consist 
| mostly of summaries rather than statements of 

- dynamics. There is also a brief eight-page chapter 

devoted to a limited attempt to integrate over-all 

psychological research into a theoretical rationale 
| for the Rorschach test. Again the author is handi- 

capped in building a theory by the unavailibility to 
| him of the many experiments on perception pub- 
lished in this country since the war. 

All in all, Bóhm's book constitutes an excellent 
summary of the Rorschach as seen by European 
workers. American researchers could gain a great 
deal from a translation of appropriate portions. By 
the same token, it may well be proper to suggest 
here that articles published in American psychologi- 
cal journals should carry brief résumés in other 
tongues so that their value might transcend the 
language barriers which currently hamper research 
of international interest. 


Henry P. Davo 
Western Psychiatric Institute and Clinic, 
University of Pittsburgh 


Soctat PsvcHorocv. 
York: Prentice-Hall, 
Price $5.50. 


By Solomon E. Asch. New 


| 1952. Pp. xvi+646. 


In his modest preface to this important and 
stimulating book, the author specifically disclaims 
any encyclopedic aim, and adds that the book 
Might well have been titled “Chapters in Social 
Psychology.” With this statement the reader will 
agree, but he may well find himself puzzled, at 
the end, by another assertion that Asch makes in 
the preface: “It has not been my intention to write 
4 4 system of social psychology"; for, in spite of 
= Mot trying, Asch seers (to this reviewer) to have 

Succeeded in examining a wide variety of im- 
Portant and fundamental issues in social psychology 
from a consistent point of view. His major thesis 
is that the two main streams of thought in the 
field—behaviorism and psychoanalysis—have pro- 
Vided, a set of “leading ideas" that are not only 
|5 inadequate to handle the intricacy of adult social 
behavior, but that also overlook a number of im- 
portant facts about the nature of human experience. 

"The ideas that Asch finds misleading and inac- 
curate can be summarized as follows: that men 
аге egocentric, that irrational emotions are supreme 
М — forces in directing behavior, that human experience 
is built by arbitrary association and conditioning, 
and that adult attitudes and motives are rooted in 
infantile experience. In their place, he proposes 
an integrated body of assumptions and concepts 
‘Tepresenting an extension of the gestalt point of 
view to social behavior, and emphasizing the 
primacy of cognition and rational thought, the 
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integrated and self-directed character of human 
learning, the growth of motives and attitudes 
throughout life, and the positive functional union 
of emotions with both thought and action, én 
short, here is an unconventional social psychology 
—rationalistic, holistic, insistent on theeteality of 
an objective world of both physical and social facts, 
and on the importance of obtaining a phenomenal 
description of an individual’s experience as well as 
his responses to an experimental situation, Here 
is a book written by a man who wants his psy- 
chology to cope with three-dimensional people, en- 
meshed in intricate experiential relationships with 
the emotions, ideas, and actions of others, not seen 
as merely the passive victims of stimuli and in- 
fantile impulses which guide and move them 
tropistically through the social world. Here is a 
man fed up with a psychology that tends to treat 
“the infant as a miniature adult and the adult as 
a big fat baby" ` 

Not only is the point of view unconventional, 
but so is the organization of the book. Instead of 
treating the traditional topics (and “recent ex- 
perimental findings”) of social psychology in sub- 
stantive compartments, Asch has tried the much 
more difficult task of integrating his book around 
theoretical issues and developing these in a stepwise 
fashion. For just this reason it is difficult to give 
an account of the contents of the work that is both 
brief and coherent. The difficulty is compounded 
by the fact that Asch has written a polemical book 
in which critical examination of his major opponents 
is interwoven with the constructive development of 
his own point of view. The gestalt edifice is 
erected on a ground strewn with the remains of 
elementarism, reductionism, and cultural relativism. 
The last-named “doctrine” may appear as a sur- 
prise to some readers, but its destruction is ne- 
cessitated by the demands of the epistemological 
standpoint from which Asch operates—namely, that 
not only the physical world, but also the world 
of social relationships has an objective requiredness 
about it that makes an utter subjectivism of mean- 
ing impossible. 

The work is divided into five parts, the first four 
of which are concerned almost entirely with the re- 
examination of fundamental psychological and 
philosophical issues. The stage is set in the first 
chapter, which introduces Asch’s opponents: the 
behaviorists (especially F. H. Allport) who, Asch 
feels, were grossly influenced by Darwin in devising 
a psychology devoted to showing the similarity 
between man and the lower organisms, while 
neglecting “specifically human characteristics”; 
Freud, whose concentration on the difficulties of 
child socialization caused him to view man and 
culture as eternally at war; and Durkheim, repre- 
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sentative of “the sociological approach to man,” 
borne along on the conviction that “social facts have 
an existence and lawfulness of their own,” and 
cencluding „that psychology was irrelevant. These 
opposition points of view are presented in their 
pristine form, presumably for didactic purposes, and 
both behaviorists and psychoanalysts are, in Asch’s 
hands, largely straw men. Asch acknowledges, in 
his preface, that F. Н. Allport's views have changed 
since his Social Psychology was published in 1924. 
This chapter also performs a valuable service in 
raising and beginning to answer one of the most 
basic problems of psychology: how psychologists 
understand and conceptualize human behavior. 
Indeed, this is in one sense the perpetual problem 
of the remainder of the work, but Asch highlights 
one aspect of this search that often puzzles the 
beginning student if he takes time to wonder about 
it. "The subject matter of human psychology is 
at once self-evident and elusive. It would appear 
that all we need to' do to discover the principles 
of human action is to observe ourselves and others 
. «+ [but this would merely] .. . provide us with 
naive knowledge, which must- be distinguished 


_ from conceptual insight. Just as our ability to walk 


is not a sign of knowledge of muscular contractions, 
so our ability to understand feelings and thoughts 
is far from a knowledge of psychological func- 
tions. . .. We might indeed say that our very 
» familiarity with things human is a barrier to 
exact thinking" (pp. 5-6). 
_ The stage set, Asch proceeds to develop his point 
of view in. dialectical fashion. . Part II is devoted 
to a critical treatment of behavioristic theories of 
learning, motivation, and emotion, followed by a 
presentation of the gestalt point of view on each of 
these issues, A good deal of nonsocial material 
appears here, but the necessity for studying social 
behavior in social contexts is repeatedly emphasized 
and, in Part IIT, Asch turns fully toward the “Trans- 
formation of Man in Society." He places heavy 
emphasis on man's cognitive capacities as the factor 
that permits the elaboration of social relationships, 
through the establishment of "shared social fields." 
Through such cognitive correspondence men are 
able to perceive not only the actions but also the 
feelings, thoughts, and intentions of others, The 
question of how we form impressions of others is 
treated at length with the aid of some of Asch’s 
previously published research, and the final chapter 
in this part is an exposition of a theory of group 
behavior that rests on the “shared social field” 
notion, elaborated in a way reminiscent of G. Н. 
Mead. 
Part IV is called “Social Needs,” and is given 
over to a number of interesting but not clearly 
integrated questions. The development of the ego 
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occupies most space, but there is critical treatment 
of hedonistic theories of motivation, of instinctivist 
notions about human gregariousness, and of psy- 
choanalytic views on socialization. Asch develops 
the idea that sociability needs are rooted in explora- 
tory tendencies, the seeking of response from others, 
and in the “special fitness of humans to one another” 
(p. 334). He subscribes to the doctrine of func- 
tional autonomy of motives, with modifications and 
extensions, and strongly rejects motivational re- 
ductionism. The last two chapters in this part 
present material rarely encountered in social psy- 
chology texts, namely, a discussion of value in rela- 
tion to social relationships and culture. While 
likely to arouse controversy, these chapters bespeak 
Asch’s concern for ethical problems and for the 
development of a psychology that can find a place 


to handle them. The argument for rejecting cul- . 


tural relativism in values is complex and tortuous, 
and not all readers will be convinced that Asch 
has been able to salvage both the "objective world 
of social relationships" and the idea of the, basic 
psychological unity of men. 

Up to this point in the book the center of atten- 
tion has been on theoretical issues and empirical 
evidence has played a secondary role, being used 
mainly for demonstration and occasional proof. 
In Part V, "Effects of Group Conditions on Judg- 
ments and Attitudes" Asch introduces a large 
amount of empirical data, though he never loses 
sight of the theoretical points and, indeed, uses 
them to organize the evidence. He reviews criti- 


cally representative experiments on the effects of. 


majority and expert opinion in influencing judg- 
ments and rejects the "doctrine of suggestion," 
using his own previously published experimental 
evidence on the effects of labels on the understand- 
ing of assertions. The latter materials are discussed 
in a broader theoretical context than previously. 
The freshest empirical data are those reporting in 
detail some experiments on group forces in the 
modification and distortion of judgments. These 
studies of the effects of varying sizes of majorities 
(and minorities) in influencing subjects to ignore 
direct perceptual data have only been summarily 
reported heretofore and the present account i$ 
exciting reading. A chapter on small group study 
is disappointingly brief and barren, of both fresh 
data and original interpretation. Two chapters on 
opinions, attitudes, and sentiments are unconven- 
tionally organized in focusing primarily on the 
cognitive content of such structures, on the "rela- 
tional determinants" of attitude formation. Measure- 
ment techniques are very inadequately treated, no 
mention being made of the Guttman or other con- 


temporary scaling methods, and only a summary . 


presentation of Thurstone and Likert techniques. 


gives considerable critical ‘attention to prob- 
rof public opinion polling, especially question 
degree of crystallization of issues, and 
iewer rapport,’ but makes few constructive 


Шисүез should not try to be impersonal askers 
and recorders but instead should engage in “a 
| natural conversation” with interviewees. The au- 
thors treatment of sentiments relies heavily on 
Shand and McDougall, and he makes this concept 
play a large part as an organizing principle of 


ctive effects on behavior. The chapter concludes 
th some remarks on the relationship of attitudes 
id personality dynamics, including a critical sum- 


шагу of the California research on the authoritarian 


"personality. 
Тһе last chapter, on which the book comes to a 
somewhat weak close, it seemed to this reviewer, 
iefly considers problems of propaganda, again 
stressing the importance of cognitive content and 
rejecting the idea that the recipients of mass per- 
Suasion attempts are merely the passive tools of 
"suggestion. The chapter itself is tightly organized 
and contains several original ideas that will provoke 
Teconsideration of traditional views. It does not, 
"however, provide the reader with adequate closure. 
Ine looks for a summary chapter in which all 
the complex threads of argument are compactly 
presented, and one is disappointed. 
The foregoing summary, lengthy as it is, cannot 
but be very superficial. The reviewer has 
led to report rather than retort at the many points 
Where there is opportunity for debate. As already 
ted, the complex and unconventional organiza- 
Ой of the book makes any summary difficult, and 
fe are several misunderstandings that might 
in the mind of one who reads this review. 
of all, the text is not without empirical ma- 
al, either first hand or in summary form. Many 
the “traditional topics” are not covered, but 
“Most receive some treatment along the way. A 
"Ereat many studies are not treated substantively in 
icir own right but used for illustrative purposes 
oli (s Ippropriate points in the line of theoretical de- 
d opment. Second, there has not been opportunity 
ёге to indicate the real breadth of Asch's interest. 
Thile he talks mainly of psychological concerns 
Such, he is also tremendously interested in the 
Soc l relevance of the ideas he proposes, both, one 
“gathers, from the point of view of academic social 
Чепсе and from the point of view of a citizen 
ith a conscience and a concern for his fellow man. 
hese aspects of his work do not intrude upon the 
tader but somehow form a natural part of the 
ition. Third, Asch shows no reluctance to 
evaluative language at certain points rather 
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than hide behind the pseudo-objectivity of “neu- 
tral” locutions, Thus he does not hesitate to speak 
of “distortion” of perception, of “incorrect” -in- 
ference, of “misleading,” “false,” or "wrong" ke- 
havior in social relationships. It is a pleasure to 
encounter such frank confidence in human ability 
to reason and in the reality of the objective, world 
of facts. Finally, the way in which various ideas 
are developed and interwoven is much more subtle 
and much more integrated than it has been possible 
to indicate in this summary, The book is organized 
around certain “leading ideas” of Asch’s and per- 
haps the best way to point out such an organization 
is to mention these ideas and indicate some of the 
points at which they appear in the volume. 
Perhaps the most important of these "leading 
ideas" is that man is distinguished from lower 
organisms by his capacity for rational thought, 
and that man is primarily a thinking being, This 
conception of human nature carries the burden of 
the argument throughout the volume,  lasight 
learning is compared to trial-and-error performance 
as an explanatory principle in the acquisition of 
experience of the physical world. Cognitive ca- 
pacity makes possible the development of lasting 
attachments to other persons as well as to objects 
and goals, for “the decisive psychological fact about 
society is the capacity of individuals to comprehend 
and to respond to each other’s experience and ac- 
tions” (p. 127). The cognitive content of emo- 
tional experience is asserted to explain how emo- 
tions are appropriately aroused and perceived. The 
notion of "shared social fields" which make co- 
operative action possible depends heavily on corre- 


spondence of cognitive content among men. The . 


ego and the self are organizations of information 
about the individual and his actions. Social interest. 
is in part developed simply through finding out 
about other people and apprehending new social 
possibilities, while many new motives arise through 
the cognitive discovery of “new goals, and new 
concerns.” An ethical sense depends largely on 
the person’s ability “to grasp the structure of social 
relations” and thus to understand the “require 
ments” of a situation in which evaluative action is 
appropriate. Men are not mindless victims of a 
mysterious, almost hypnotic “suggestion” but under 
apptopriate conditions they do change their judg- 
ment of an object when they perceive it in a new 
relationship to other cognitive content, “It is not 
justified to conclude that individuals . . . [are in- 
fluenced by beliefs and values of others] . . . without 
reference to fact or reason” (p. 415), Attitudes 
are not only organized around knowledge of a 
particular object or person, but are in great part 


determined by the existing level of information - 


their possessor has. Finally, propaganda cannot 
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convince men of something when they have direct 
rational knowledge to the contrary. 

Such a heavy emphasis on cognition and reason 
in, human, affairs is undoubtedly one-sided, but 
probably a healthy one on the current scene, Asch 
is writing,a polemical book, as has already been 
stated, and perhaps he should not be held to ac- 
count for failing to present a fully balanced picture. 
As one reads the account, however, one wonders 
how it is that men can come to misperceive, be 
misled, make errors, and arrive at false inferences 
when they are equipped with such a magnificent 
cognitive apparatus. 

A second leading idea, equally important in the 
exposition, is the axiom that there is a real ob- 
jective world of facts, both physical and social, 
which men can apprehend and in relation to 
which they determine their action. A second 
axiom, closely coupled with the above-named one 
(see pp. 124-125), is that there is a basic psycho- 
logical unity among men. These two axioms 
lead to the deduction that human interaction is 
possible through the development of “shared social 
fields" in which each individual can represent 

others in the way they represent him. This princi- 
ple is further used in arriving at Asch's theory of 
interaction, of cooperative behavior, and the formu- 
lation of group process that he proposes in lieu 
of either a group mind or a multiindividual ap- 
proach to collective behavior. In a very important 
way, the principle of shared social fields both de- 
mands that Asch reject cultural relativism of values 
and also helps him to arrive at this rejection. Similar 
considerations apply to his contentions regarding 
the physiognomic perception of emotional expres- 
sion, and the relative independence of cultural fac- 
tors in determining emotional expression. 

The real external world of facts is also endowed 
by Asch with some very important attributes, es- 
pecially "requiredness" and "giveness" which serve 
at crucial points to remove problems from the area 
of debate. Thus, when Asch asks how we perceive 
the actions and motives of others the reply, ulti- 
mately, is that such perception is validly given 
in the structure of the objective world. He cites 
Michotte and Heider to demonstrate that cause- 
effect relations are immediately given in experience 
and are independent of prior learning; thus, when 
we perceive an act as emanating from another, we 
represent it as need, motive, or intention. The 
assumption of isomorphism between brain events 
and conscious experience, and between the former 
and action, is used to assert the validity of such 

perception and to "explain" in some way the “give- 
ness" In the section on the perception of emo- 
tional expression, and again in talking of the rela- 
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tion between human nature, value, and action, 

‘immediate giveness” is used to replace the idea 
of cultural conditioning. 

One can multiply examples of this sort, but the 
foregoing ones seem to be sufficient to demon- 
strate what is, to this reviewer, a highly unsatis- 
factory tendency in Asch’s theorizing. To push 
a problem off into the “objective world of facts” 
or the “giveness” of a "structure of experience" is 
to assert, in effect, that the door to inquiry is closed 
and we can never know any more about why we 
correctly perceive emotions than that there is some- 
thing inherently “out there" which causes us to do 
so. This sort of appeal is one of the most stultify- 
ing aspects of gestalt theory. Phenomenally, such 
explanations have a highly satisfying quality. They 
“fit” our own “naive realism” in introspecting on 
our experience. But, though more elementaristic 
and reductionistic formulations may not have this 
proximate “realism,” they do provide avenues for 
inquiry into what are fundamentally puzzling prob- 
lems, rather than dismiss them as insoluble or 
not problematical. 

These brief comments may provide some idea of 
the unity and complexity of the book, though they 
cannot do justice to the scope and subtlety of Asch's 
exegesis of gestalt psychology. The book would 
be materially better if there were more summaries 
at the end of chapters, for by the time the reader 
has followed all the ramifications of a particular 
idea he is likely to have forgotten how he got 
started on the path. There are numerous points of 
specific criticism that have been implied, but one 
ought not to attack the details of Asch’s work until 
he has carefully scrutinized the whole. 

In all, this is a keenly critical, thoughtful, wise 


- book written in a warm, lucid style. Asch has had 


the courage to focus on truly broad issues in psy- 
chology. He raises big questions of meaning and 
significance, rather than petty ones of technique. 
His critical remarks are almost always fundamental, 
directed at the root system of assumptions and 
axioms of a particular position or procedure. Re- 
gardless of what one may think of the particular 
structure Һе erects to take the place of behavioristic- 
Psychoanalytic theory, one must agree that Asch 
has done social psychology a great service. In this 
book he has pulled our noses away from the em- 
pirical grindstone for a moment and let us have а 
glimpse of the broad, open spaces of ignorance, of 
a plain of opportunity for discovery. 

How shall one evaluate such a book as this? Аз 
а systematic treatise it merits а full critical examina- 
tion that is far beyond the scope of this review: 
In a sense, it cannot be impartially criticized, for 
one must take sides on certain fundamental ques 


‘tions it raises. Within the holistic camp itself, 
"Asch's work may arouse some controversy, though 
will probably be esoteric argument. 

А5 a textbook in social psychology it has limita- 
tions. It is doubtful that it can be profitably read 
by beginning students, though it is certainly suitable 
‘for advanced undergraduates and for graduate 
‘students. The limitations of scope which Asch 
"himself imposed, and certain weaknesses in treat- 
ment (notably the sections on attitude, learning, 
small groups, and socialization) urge the use of 
"supplementary readings. 

As a book for professional psychologists, it 
would seem to have both merits and defects. It 
“confronts psychologists with their greatest challenge 
=the comprehension and explication of mature 
individuals in the full complexity-of their relation- 
ships to others and to the "real world of objects." 
‘It is sure to stimulate much discussion on a philo- 
"sophical and a broad theoretical plane. It may 
(hopefully) provoke more exploratory experimen- 
‘tation, employing lifelike situations, of the sort 
that Asch has initiated, and may give impetus 
“to the spread of phenomenal description as an 
ancillary technique of data gathering. But the 
book is short on rigor, both in method and in 
theory. Other readers may find themselves as dis- 
appointed as this reviewer was by the vagueness and 
abstractness of many of the arguments. Empirical 
referents have a way of disappearing into a sea of 
abstractions at a number of points in the discussions 
‘of “structural properties" and “relational systems.” 
No readily testable hypotheses are presented and 
‘it is not at all clear that they could be rigorously 
“deduced from the theory. 

__ But Asch has made a bold attempt to bring psy- 
"chology up to the level of man, and he has done 
much to reinstate in psychological respectability a 
Tately much abused and neglected aspect of human 
behavior—the capacity for rational, adult, mature 
- behavior. 
ES 1 Henry W. RIECKEN 
"Harvard University 


Errors or Psycuorserary. By Sebastian de Grazia. 

"Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Co., 
1952. Pp. 279. Price $3.00. 

Paescrrption ror Reseriion. By Robert Lindner. 

New York & Toronto: Rinehart & Co., 1952. 

Pp. 299. Price $2.75. 


\ These two books are reviewed together because 
‘they both undertake a sharp critical attack on psy- 
Chotherapy. Otherwise they are poles apart, but 
the contrast between them is itself a matter of no 
small’ significance. 
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The first book comes from a political scientist 
already known for his work The Political Com- 
munity (1948). Familiar with the vast literature 
on psychotherapy, de Grazia nevertheless takes kis 
stand as an outsider; indeed, he places himself on 
something of a mountain top when he defines the 
political scientist as “a student of earthly authority 
and its relation to the divine,’ again when he 
justifies his enterprise in this book on the ground 
that “the specialized and unmoral social sciences 
must be given shape by the comprehensive and 
moral discipline which is political science.” 

The reaction of psychotherapists to this visitation 
may possibly not be one of unmixed gratitude, It 
would be quite easy to point out several dubious 
steps in the author’s march to his conclusion that 
“modern psychotherapy . . . is a failure" The 
idea that “neurosis is a moral disorder,” for instance, 
is treated as a definitive proposition rather than a 
suggestive half-truth, and the evidence is considered 
satisfactory that the modern psychotherapist 4s no 
more successful than ministers, priests, quacks, \ 
healing shrines, and the shamans in primitive so- 
cieties, no account being taken of possible differences 
in the definition of success. Such reasoning sug- 
gests that the author is truly handicapped by his 
position as an outsider. But we must admit that 
being an insider also has its handicaps. De Grazia 
certainly scores a point when he shows how blandly 
the psychotherapist, daily cloistered in the special 
situation of office and clinic, considers himself an 
expert on reality and an omniscient mentor in 
reality-testing. And if Errors of Psychotherapy 
seems arrogant, let us recall that psychotherapists 
have not always kept modest silence on such topics 
as history, ethics, art, group psychology, civilization 
and its discontents, and even political science. 

De Grazia’s most successful criticisms deal with 
authority in the therapeutic relationship and with 
the value systems carried by patients into their 
lives in the community. It is not a new idea that 
patients try to invest their therapists with authority, 


' but de Grazia believes that therapists have badly 


underestimated the forces they are opposing when 
they try to counteract this tendency. Much more 
is involved than the patient's need for help; au- 
thority is already ascribed to the physician or healer 
by society because of his place of importance in the 
community, and he cannot readily wish himself out 
of his widely recognized role. No matter how 
earnestly the therapist conceives of himself as un- 
censorious, permissive, nondirective, “in the very 
logic of the situation the psychotherapeutic rela- 
tionship is one of authority." As a consequence, 
the patient will tend to “devour his words as rumors 
are devoured by an isolated army or a news-starved 
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population”; indeed, the patient hangs not only on 
his words but on his silences, his “nonsense sylla- 
bles,” and the inferred direction of his interests. 
Excerpts from recorded interviews are quoted to 
show how one therapist evinces, without saying it, 
a zestful interest in his patient's sex life, while 
another communicates embarrassment on this topic. 
De Grazia rejects the common claim that psycho- 
therapists convey no moral judgments and com- 
municate no systems of values. Whether they like 
it or not, they are bound to function as authorities, 

What, then, do these authorities say? Even if 
one thinks of the members of a single school, still 
more if one. considers all schools, they give out an 
assortment of values which is full of unwitting 
personal preferences and which shows little under- 
standing of the problem of man in society, “The 
total amount of moral confusion and conflict within 
the community is in no way diminished.” De 
Grazia asserts that “psychotherapists have been most 
unwilling to calculate the effect of their work as 
a whole” or to consider “what impact the patient's 
new standards will have on the persons he lives 
and works with." This is a serious shortcoming; 
man is a creature of community for whom "there 
can be no idea of health in isolation.” А code of 
values centered upon the happiness and health of 
the individual cannot be considered to have a suffi- 
cient social foundation. De Grazia clearly indicates 
his preference for the religious Practices of con- 
fession and absolution with their implied return of 
the penitent to life in community. 

Lindner’s book conducts an attack on psycho- 
therapy from an entirely different direction, Pre- 
scription for Rebellion is “designed to sound an 
alarm,” to "make a diagnosis of a sickness that 
debilitates our civilization and immobilizes the 
hands that should cure it,” and to write “the pre- 
scription demanded by the disease.” The sickness 
in question is represented by the idea of adjustment, 
which forms the ideological front for a widespread 
“cult of passivity and surrender.” We live in a 
time when “Mass Man is again aborning,” a stage 
which in the past has always presaged the collapse 
of civilization. The most important of all tasks 
is to rehel against the forces of this decline, to 
denounce adjustment, and to work with Vigorous 
freedom for continued Progress and social better. 
ment. 

In this endeavor the behavioral sciences should 
play a leading part, but what has happened? Ror 
at least three decades, now, behavior specialists in 
particular, and consultative experts on life's prob- 
lems and conduct in general have constituted 
themselves the chief outriders of the false and 
dangerous concept of adjustment" Lindner finds 
horrible examples in what shock therapists and 
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brain surgeons consider to be a cure, but he is 
almost equally unsparing with his own profession. 
of psychoanalysis. He charges that his colleagues 
are unwittingly in “collusive conspiracy” with the 
forces of conventionalism, including the malignant 
power-seekers who want to rule an adjusted popu- 
lation; he even declares that the most they ac- 
complish is to substitute for the original complaint 
a “neurosis of conformity, surrender, passivity, 
social apathy, and compliance." 

Again it is easy to dodge the arrows by finding 
fault with the book. Is it not an unwarranted 
liberty to use the word "rebellion" to describe the 
positive, affirming, socially responsible, creative be- 
havior that Lindner has in mind? Is it not an 
unwarranted simplification to attribute all these 
Strivings to an "instinct of rebellion"? Would it 
not be better to employ an ego psychology rather 
than the old white and black duel between the 
instincts and the forces that suppress them? But 
let us stick to the author's purpose, remembering 
that he is not the first psychotherapist to use words 
like “instinct” in a loose sense. 

Lindner believes that the psychotherapist сап 
occupy a key position in promoting the kind of 
rebellion that will save society. This is true because 
he works with people who have within them a 
bright spark of rebellion, even though their lives 
have miscarried into neurosis, They preserve “that 
spirit of chafe and restlessness, of quest and daring” 
which the normal, well-adjusted person has all too 
well renounced, and they are the ones who, once 
liberated, can best carry forward the torch. “My 
own belief,” says Lindner, “is that the analyst has 
to assume responsibility for the philosophy with 
which a patient leaves his analysis... ." Fora 
moment he seems to agree with de Grazia, but 
this is short-lived, for the sentence continues, “the 
Philosophy should be that of rebellion.” The 
therapist, Lindner believes, should try to establish in 
his patients a “sense of responsibility for social 


‚ change in the direction of betterment and improve- 


ment” The truly cured patient will display “ener- 
getic participation in efforts that will move himself 
and his fellows closer to the common goal of 
р rogress defined as the conquest of all 
that limits man and his life." 
Readers who are Psychotherapists may find their 
cads spinning after these two hard right-left blows. 
Pethaps they will think it scarcely worth while to 
Feconcile two criticisms, one of which accuses them 
of wrecking society by infiltrating it with confused 
istic moral values, the other of which charges 
E with wrecking society by delivering patients 
into the straitjacket of conventional adjustment. 
Yet in their: different Ways both authors are much 
With the Consequences of psychotherapy 
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for society. Both challenge the psychotherapist to 
become more conscious of his values, to see them in 
social perspective, and to realize that he is well-nigh 
certain to communicate them. The problem, of 
course, does not stop there. I do not see how it 


‚ can be solved today by returning to a single religion 


or a unified moral code, nor do I see how it can 
be dealt with by urging each patient into social 
action, But these two partisan and stormy books 
may well provoke hard thinking in important 
directions. 
Rosert W. Warre 
Harvard University 


ВівиоскаРнү or Снир Lancuace. By Werner F. 
Leopold. Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. Pp. v-+115. 


The author, a linguist, has assembled here in 
just over a hundred pages more than 1300 references 
arranged alphabetically by author and pertaining 
more or less directly to child language. In the 
preface he tells us that he has “adopted an empirical 
method of copying many titles as they came to my 
attention in long-sustained work including some 
from every branch of child language study and 
covering none exhaustively. . . . The active col- 
lecting of titles ended in 1946; later titles were 
added only as they happened to come to my atten- 
tion,” 

There is an eight-page index which “lists authors 
who have dealt with the topics in specialized 
Studies, . . . Listing is determined by the topics 
Which happen.to be mentioned in the title or in 
the comments." 

In order to examine the character of this as- 
semblage this reviewer has done some counting 
and spotchecking and has come up with the fol- 
lowing findings. (Most of these are based on every 
loth page spotchecking and are therefore ap- 
proximations only.) 

About 20 per cent of the references have been 
examined by the bibliographer personally and brief 
Comments on content and usefulness are appended 
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to their listing. Another 30 per cent have similar 
annotations credited to a secondary source. The 
remaining 50 per cent are straight listings of author, 
title and reference without annotation. As we lock 
at the publication dates of the entries it appears 
that 50 per cent were published prior to 1926, 25 
per cent in the decade between 1926-1935, and 20 
per cent since 1935, the remaining 5 per cent being 
undated. Comparison with entries in two volumes 
of the Psychological Abstracts shows little overlap 
in listings for 1934 and almost none for the 1944 
volume. Since more than one-third of the entries 
refer to foreign publications it might be assumed 
that these, especially the French and German ones, 
are covered more thoroughly than the American 
material. 

In a bibliography such as this perhaps accuracy 
and completeness of the single reference is a more 
important consideration than total coverage, which 
was not the bibliographer’s aim in the first place. 
Despite Dr. Leopold’s labors he has been unable to 
complete some entries for which the Psychological 
Abstracts gives the full reference. In one instance 
we find the following entry: "Muchow, Marthe 


. (Delacroix gives only the name of the author, who 


reports about experiences in a kindergarten, ap- 
parently in Hamburg)." Yet at least one of the 
general texts listed (Werner) contains the full 
references of five publications by that author. 
Whatever mechanical shortcomings this bibli- 


. ography may have, it is a useful collection of titles 


for the psychologist working on special problems 
in this area. For instance, it is this reviewer's im- 
pression that Dr. Leopold's interest in bilingualism 
in children has led him to some very interesting 
material which is little known to contemporary 
students of child language. The very fact that the 
bibliographer is a linguist rather than a psychologist 
gives this collection a greater breadth and a some- 
what different and refreshing emphasis. 


MARIANNE SIMMEL 


College of Medicine, 
University of Illinois 
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HE present research was inspired by’ 
Rokeach’s (14) discovery of a relation- 
ship between problem-solving rigidity 
measured ethnocentrism. Because our 
attempts to replicate this finding were 
ccessful, the experimental procedures in- 
ed were systematically compared. This 
mparison suggested an experiment to in- 
gate the possibility that the relationship 
M problem-solving rigidity and ethno- 


огу in this area. 


Tue Deverorment or HPOTHESES 

Theoretical Origins 

"The catalog of operational definitions of 
the rigidity concept is very extensive, Rigidity 
been measured with every technique from 
the determination of critical fusion frequency 
0 the interpretation of Rorschach protocols, 
‹ ut includes the cosatiation procedure 


E Lewinians (10), the tas reversal 
of Cattell (3), the task-alternation 


е is no support here for the popular as- 
ion that rigidity is a term we all use 
d understand in much the same way. It 
ns, on the contrary, to be a term which 
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_A DETERMINANT OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RIGID! 
AND AUTHORITARIANISM * Е • 


ROGER W. BROWN . 
. Harvard University 


should always be written with an operational 
subscript. 

The word comes to us from common par- 
lance, trailing clouds of connotation and evalu- 
ation, To initiate or redirect physical motion 
a degree of inertia must be overcome, When 
this force exceeds our expectations we are 
kinesthetically aware of a resistance in the 
material, A particular joint moves rather 
stiffly, a lump of clay is less malleable than it 
ought to be. Some such experience unifies 
the complex connotations centering About 
rigidity, We may think of this resistance as 
an rota prope rty pi the {ез 
property that is dependent upon situat 
variables, Is the clay always rigid or does this 
property vary with the temperature? 

Metaphorically extended, rigidity can be 
applied to those patients who are slow to 
benefit from the therapist's insights, to rats 
who prove nondocile, to humans who fail to 
solve simple arithmetic problems. Again there 
are two ways of thinking about this rigidity, 
two л which between them have inspired 
most of the measuring techniques, 

1. Rigidity may be thought of as an endur- 
ing, pervasive drag on performance somewhat 
like low intelligence, The neural inertia 
theory provides a striking exemplification of 
this notion. 

2. Rigid behaviors may come and go, moti- 


vated by anxiety and serving to reduce anxi- 
ety. rigidity may serve as a most 
favored defense for some individuals, its 


arousal is dependent on situational factors, 
It is not inevitably manifest in an individual's 
behavior. Goldstein's (8) secondary 
and Fenichel's (5) defensive rigidity 
this description. 

‘The question is, which variety of rigidity is 
related to authoritarianism? 


Empirical Origins 
In prewar Germany the Jaensches (9) 
described a personality typology based on 
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‚ imagery characteristics. One sort of person 
(the J type) was described as consistent and 
stable while another sort (the S type) was 
said to be'erratic and unreliable. The Jaen- 
sches suggested that the stable person would 
make a better Nazi party member than the 
„ dangerously unreliable S type. In addition, 
they strongly suspected that Germany was a 
land of J’s and France a riation of erratic S's. 
Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and 
Sanford (т) have neatly turned the tables on 
the Jaensches by reversing the values in their 
typology. In a democracy flexibility is a 
virtue, so S becomes the new hero while rigid 
J is the potentially Fascistic villain. Rokeach 
defined rigidity as “the inability to restructure 
a field in which there are alternative solutions 
to a problem in order to solve that problem 
more, efficiently” (14, p. 260). He further 
suggested that there is a generalized rigidity 
which will “manifest itself in the solution of 
any problem, be it social or non-social in na- 
ture” (14, p. 259). Support for this thesis 
came from his discovery that more ethno- 
centric students than nonethnocentric students 
were rigid in solving the Einstellung arithme- 
tic problems of Luchins (11). 

In the undergraduate laboratory course at 
the University of Michigan we have repeatedly 
attempted to reproduce Rokeach’s results, Al- 
though hundreds of Ss have served, we have 

„never obtained a significant relationship be- 
tween ethnocentrism and problem-solving 
rigidity. Our procedures duplicated those of 
Rokeach in so far as the administration of 
measures was concerned. There were, of 
course, differences in the social situations in 
which the experiments were performed. 
Rokeach administered his measures to a 
large lecture class, describing the arithmetic 
problems as a “test” and having the students 
write their names in blue books. Our experi- 
ment was always one of a series of laboratory 
exercises. The experimenters were young 

‚ teaching fellows. The atmosphere in the 
laboratory sections was friendly, easy going, 
We suspected that the relationship between 
ethnocentrism and problem-solving rigidity 

"was dependent upon the establishment of a 

somewhat threatening, ego-involving testing 
atmosphere. We further suspected that 

Rokeach’s procedure aroused a defensive, situ- 
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ationally dependent rigidity and not a gen- 
eralized trait “which will manifest itself in the 
solution of any problem, be it social or non- 
social in nature.” We believed that adherence 
to an inadequate Einstellung solution would 
be likely to occur in ethnocentric Ss when 
they felt an anxious concern over achieve- 
ment. 

The following specific hypotheses were 
formulated: (а) The correlation between 
rigidity scores and authoritarianism scores will 
be greater when the conditions of administra- 
tion are designed to create an atmosphere that 
is ego-involving rather than relaxing. (b) 
When rigidity scores and authoritarianism 
scores аге significantly related, high scores on 
these measures will prove to be associated 
with high achievement anxiety as measured 
by a special scoring of TAT stories. 


MzrHop 
Instruments 


Three instruments were used with two conditions 
of administration. The measures were: (a) the 
Einstellung arithmetic problems, (4) the California 
F Scale, and (c) a projective test of the need for 
achievement. i 

The Einstellung arithmetic problems. The com- 
plete procedure for this measure is schematized in 
Table x. The second example and the two "set" 
problems can be solved with a four-step formula 
(B-A-CC). Following these are five test problems 
which can be solved by means of the original formula 
but can also be solved using a simpler, more direct 
technique that involves only two steps (A-C). 

Rokeach also included a "control" problem 
preceding the "set" problems. This control, like 
the later test problems, could be solved with either 
the long or short formula. Rokeach included this 
problem in order to determine whether or not Ss 
would use the direct method prior to the establish- 
ment of a set. They usually did so. The control 
problem is not included in the present procedure 
because preliminary experiments demonstrated that 
the effect we were after was maximized when the 
problem was omitted. Presumably this is because 
the control problem reduces the ambiguity of the 
task, making it more difficult for an anxious $ to 
believe he has found a satisfactory answer in the 
long solution. 


The F Scale. Although Rokeach used the 


Ethnocentrism Scale in his work, in this research 
the F Scale was preferred as a measure of authori- 
tarianism. These two scales are reported (2) D 
correlate .77 as an average for many groups. Previ- 
ous experience with the Ethnocentrism Scale made 


it clear that it would be dificult to obtain highly 


TABLE 1 


EINSTELLUNG PROBLEMS 


TYPE oF 
PROBLEM 


Sizes oF Jars QUANTITY TO 
AVAILABLE BE OBTAINED 


31 2-jar example 


30 40 4 3-jar example 
31 бї 22 Ist set 
I4 59 10 25 2nd set 
20 Ist test 
2nd test 
3rd test 


7 4th test 
6 5th test 


ntric scores from University of Michigan 
nts. In this subculture any bald statements of 
prejudice, such as are included in the Ethno- 
entrism Scale, are strongly disapproved. Popular 
zines and films have recently made it clear 
respectable people do not make crude remarks 
utminority groups. While we do not believe that 
oritarianism has been wiped out among edu- 
ted people, it probably requires a subtler instru- 
t than the Ethnocentrism Scale to bring it to 
t. Because the F Scale measures authoritarianism 
implicitly rather than explicitly it was preferred for 
"Work. 
Measure of the need for achievement, Beginning 
with the general hypothesis that an excellent place 
"to look for the effects of motivation is in phantasy, 
McClelland and his associates (12) have developed 
A technique for measuring what they call need for 
"achievement (n Achievement) through the scoring 
TAT protocols. A detailed description of this 
easure, the conditions for administering it, its 
istical properties, its theoretical and practical 
ificance, and a training manual for learning to 
ore the measure will be found in The Achievement 
five by McClelland and his associates (12). 
In the projective assessment of motivation the 
rer is an important part of the instrument. The 
iter developed a correlation of .91 with the manual 
Oring of the training stories. This seems to be 
Nectable. validation of his scoring. A  score-re- 
correlation with a one-month interval between 
85, computed on 536 protocols, was .93- This 
cates a high consistency in scoring. 


е Experimental Variable 


In attempting to create an ego-involving atmos- 
| phere the experimenter (E) maintained an extremely 
Brave, aloof manner, dressed formally and con- 
atively, and repeatedly cautioned Ss against 
ing at their test materials ahead of time or 
 Conversing with one another about the tests. The 
neral instructions were a modification of those em- 

ей by McClelland ez al. (12) to create an ego- 
olved condition in the validation of the n Achieve- 
ent measure, They suggested that the tests to be 
were measures of intelligence and motivation 
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| йт 
and that the results were of great importance, Im- 
mediately after these instructions and before 

the tests, Ss were required to write their names 
on all test forms. After this orientation, steps 
always taken to relieve Ss of their anxiety ге 
leaving them. 

In an effort to produce a more reldxed testing 
atmosphere E wore extremely informal sports 
clothes and maintained a very casual, offhand man- 
ner throughout the experimental hour, In the gen- 
eral instructions for this condition E described him- 
self as а “psych major" carrying out a class project. 
‘in which he personally took very little interest. The 
Ss were not asked to write their names on the test 
papers until the end of the hour. A few failed to 
comply with this request, and, for that reason, there 
are slightly varying N's in the computation of 
Statistics, 


Resutts AND CONCLUSIONS 


"The Ss were drawn at random from second- 
semester freshmen enrolled in Englislf 2 at 
the University of Michigan. All students in 
the literary college are required to elect this 
course except those few who are exempt by 
ү of their superior performance in Eng- 

I. 

Table 2 summarizes the results of this 
experiment, including the sample sizes, the 
means and sigmas of the measures, the cor- 
relations between F scores and Einstellung 
scores, and the standard errors of these cor- 
relations. The mean n Achievement score for 
the ego-involved condition was significantly 


TABLE 2 


Descriptive Statistics ON THE F Scare, тив Ern- 
STELLUNG PROBLEM," AND THE n ACHIEVEMENT 
Measure ror Two Groups Given DIFFERENT 

Test ORIENTATIONS ; 


———— 


Момиао- Eco- 
Trem Invotven InvoLvED 
Group Group 
di 
Number of cases 8o 82 
Mean F scores 3.67 3 
SD F scores 479 4 
Mean n Achievement scores t 7.2 8.7 
SD n Achievement scores 4.67 4.76 + 
Mean Einstellung scores 8.41 79 
r between Einstellung scores and * 
F scores t ‚оо Es 
E B 


Standard error of the correlation 


*SD for the Einstellung problem scores is not in- 
duded because their distribution is distinctly bimodal. 
+ Difference E two mean n Achievement 
is significant with p—.03. wn 
wt Difference between these two correlations is signifi- 
cant with p<.oor. is 
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higher than that for the rionego-involved con- 
dition, which indicates that we were success- 
ful in creating distinct group atmospheres. 
The correlation between F scores and Einstel- 
lung scores is significantly greater than zero 
for the e&o-involved condition, and this cor- 
relation is significantly greater than the com- 
parable correlation for the nonego-involved 
group. These findings confirm Hypothesis 1. 
It seems to be clear that the rigidity-authori- 
tarianism relationship is dependent upon the 
establishment of an ego-involving atmosphere. 
This last variable is operationally defined by 
a set of instructions and by a score on a 
projective test. It is an enormously complex 
variable—like a therapeutic technique or a 
teaching method—and might be conceptu- 
alized in a variety of ways. We might say 
equally well that “ego threat” or “achievement 
motivation” or “emotional arousal” is the sig- 
nificant factor here. In an effort to learn 
more about this variable we looked at the 
relationship between scores on the n Achieve- 
ment measure and scores on the other two 
measures. We began by computing product- 
moment correlation coefficients between n 
Achievement and F scores and between n 
Achievement and Einstellung scores. Upon 
examination, however, some of these rela- 
tionships appeared to be curvilinear. We, 
therefore, computed correlation ratios, etas, 
and Pearson "s and tested the significance of 
the differences between corresponding 76 and 
etas by a modified analysis of variance tech- 
nique. These results indicated that the hy- 
pothesis of linear regression could be Tejected 
for the relationships between n Achievement 
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and F scores in both ego-involved and non- 


ego-involved groups. This same hypothesis 
could be rejected for the relationship between 
n Achievement and Einstellung scores in the 
ego-involved condition but it definitely could 
not be rejected in the nonego-involved group. 
When the hypothesis of linearity was rejected 
it was always with a probability equal to .05, 
or better. 

McClelland and his associates have some- 
times divided their n Achievement distribu- 
tions into low, moderate, and high scorers. 
The middle group, including scores which 
fall 5 of a standard deviation on either side 
of the mean, has tentatively been characterized 
as "anxious about achievement." We made 
such a threefold division of our n Achieve- 
ment distributions. Since the Einstellung 
problem distributions are markedly bimodal, 
it would be improper to compare the mean 
Einstellung scores for the various levels of n' 
Achievement. The significance of the differ- 
ences between means could not be tested with- 
out making the unjustified assumption that 
the Einstellung scores are normally dis- 
tributed. We decided, instead, to count every 
individual who used the shorter solution on 
any problem as a success and all others as 
failures, and to employ the chi-square test 
to determine whether the number of successes 
in a given n Achievement range significantly 
exceeded expectations based on a total un- 
differentiated range. ‘These results for both 
ego-involved and nonego-involved groups are 
summarized in Table 3. 

With the n Achievement scores of the 
ego-involved Ss divided into high, moderate, 


TABLE 3 


EINSTELLUNG Prostem Successes AT THREE Levers or n ACHIEVEMENT FoR Two Groups GIVEN 
DIFFERENT Test ORIENTATIONS WITH Сн SQUARES FoR APPROPRIATE COMPARISONS 


ITEM NoNEco-INvoLvED Group 

h Achievement level High Moderate 
Expected successes 10.58 11.42 
Obtained successes 15 9 
x? High against combined 10.74 

Moderate and Low P about oor 
X? Moderate against com- 1.36 

bined High and Low p about .25 


х? Moderate against Low 


Eco-Invotvep Group 


Low 
Ir 


High Moderate Low 
II.14 10.72 

9 17 6 

7-93 
p«.or 
5.25 

p about .03 
1.22 


p about .30 
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and low groups, the moderate group (“anx- 
jous about achievement”) shows a lower pro- 
portion of Einstellung problem successes than 
the combined high and low groups. With 
the nonego-involved Ss this is not the case. 
For both ego-involved and nonego-involved 
Ss it is the high n Achievement scorers who 
perform most successfully on the Einstellung 
problems, but the ego-involved group shows 
a curvilinear relationship not evidenced by 
the nonego-involved group. The mean F 
scores for each level of n Achievement are 
presented in Table 4. The moderate group 
is the distinctive group with both ego-involved 
and nonego-involved Ss showing a signifi- 
cantly higher mean F score than the mean 
for the combined high and low groups. 


TABLE 4 


MEANS лмо STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR THE F Scores 
AT THREE LEVELS OF n ACHIEVEMENT FOR Two 
Groups Given DIFFERENT Test ORIENTATIONS 


F Scores 
5р 


бү. ЕЭ т E 
Nonego-Involved Group 


n ÁCHIEVEMENT LEVEL N 


High 26 3.25 .85 

Moderate 28 3.92* .78 

Low 26 3.51 ‚бт 
Ego-Involved Group 

High 29 3.38 61 

Moderate , 26 3.89%  .6r 

Low 27 3.55 ‚72 


* This mean is significantly greater than the mean for 
the combined high and low groups within this same test 
orientation with p<.or. 


Hypothesis 2 predicted that where rigidity 
and authoritarianism were related to one an- 
other, both would be related to anxiety over 
achievement. In our data rigidity and au- 
thoritarianism were both related to moderate 
п Achievement scores when they were related 
to one another. Hypothesis 2 is supported if 
the individuals who obtained moderate п 
Achievement scores can be characterized as 
“anxious about achievement.” McClelland 
and Liberman (13) have described them in 
these terms. ‘They found that with tachisto- 
scopic exposures, moderate n Achievement 
Scorers required more illumination to recog- 
nize words with failure connotations while 
they saw positive security-related words with 
lower illumination than either high or low 
scorers, Examining the various content cate- 
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gories that are summed to provide the n 
Achievement total score, McClelland and 
Liberman found that the moderate n Achieve- 
ment group contained a larger percentage af 
Ss who gave anticipations of failure than any 
other group. The results were interpreted to 
mean that this middle group was "security 
minded and chiefly concerned with avoiding 
failure" (13, p. 251). 

Atkinson (12) had Ss work on a series of 
20 tasks, only half of which could be com- 
pleted in the allotted time. He performed 
the experiments with three orientations, 
called relaxed, task, and ego, obtaining n 
Achievement scores immediately after per- 
formance on the 20 tasks. With the first two 
of the more relaxed orientations, the number 
of tasks completed was essentially linearly 
related to n Achievement, as was the number 
of Einstellung “successes” in our nonego-in- 
volved group. With the ego orientation At- 
kinson found a curvilinear trend such that 
the moderate group completed fewer tasks 
than either high or low scorers. The 
moderate group also recalled fewer in- 
complete tasks as the orientations went from 
relaxed to ego (i.e. instructions made it in- 
creasingly clear that incompletion meant per- 
sonal failure). Furthermore, the moderate 
group, under ego conditions, recalled fewer 
incomplete tasks than either the high or low 
groups. These results are believed to indicate 
that moderate scorers become more defensive 
as the orientation becomes more ego involving 
and are more defensive than either high or 
low scorers under ego conditions. 

From these two studies we derive our 
justification for describing the group of mod- 
erate n Achievement scorers under ego-in- 
volved conditions as “anxious about achieve- 
ment.” 


Discussion 


Rokeach defined rigidity as “the inability 
to restructure a field in which there are al- 
ternative solutions to a problem in order to 
solve that problem more efficiently.” We 
should prefer to define it as an “inability to 
restructure a field when a familiar structuring 
is perceived as warding off personal failure.” 
Rigidity as a kind of inefficient functioning 
suggests a pervasive sluggishness of the nery- 
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ous system manifesting itself in the acceptance 
of ready-made solutions to arithmetic prob- 
lems and ready-made solutions to social prob- 

lems. We have shown that this is not always 
the case, that the relationship is very sensitive 
to situational factors. 

When the authoritarian is presented with 
the arithmetic problems in a very relaxed 
social situation he solves them as easily as the 
equalitarian. When, however, it is suggested 


that he will be evaluated by his performance | 


on these problems he compulsively clings to 
a ready-made solution that seems to bring 
security. This human clay is rigid when the 
temperature is turned down—it can be flexible 
when properly warmed. 

Racial stereotypes are not necessarily “in- 
efficient” mental structures. To be sure, they 
are abstractions which ignore individual dif- 
ferences, but so does every concept. The 
mathematician who speaks of right triangles 
ignores distinctions of color, size, and position. 
Abstraction is an essential mental economy. 
Right triangles are equivalent in their satis- 

- faction of the Pythagorean theorem. Racial 
or religious stereotypes will also work very 
well for certain purposes. If it is important 
to maintain a clearly superior class status, 
it may be enough to know that a man is 
black to know how to behave toward him. 
To the status-conscious, pagan Roman, all 
Christians were once equivalent stimuli. And 
these are “efficient” solutions to social prob- 
lems. The appropriate criticism of ethno- 
centrism is not that it is inefficient but that 
itis morally reprehensible. "The social scien- 
tistis not happy with a concept that is ethically 
defined, but it will not do to conceal the moral 
judgment with a weasel word like “inefi- 
cient.” This is simply a stigma that sounds 
impersonal. i 

It may be that “stereotype” can become a 

useful social psychological category if it is 
functionally defined. The “stereotype” is a 
cognitive structure that allays status anxieties. 
In this sense the word is by no means limited 
to ethnic groupings. We may expect insecure 
teachers to stereotype their subject matters 
and insecure therapists to “tag” their patients 
with diagnostic stereotypes. It is not the 


content of the tags that makes them stereo- 
/ =» B . 


> 
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types, it is the function they serve in a par- 
ticular personality. : 

- Else Frenkel-Brunswik (7) has preferred 
the concept "intolerance of ambiguity" to 
"rigidity" as the genotype underlying the re- 
lationships between various perceptual and 
cognitive phenomena and authoritarian at- 
titudes. Thus, problems are solved inade- 
quately, ambiguous drawings do not fluctu- 
ate, judgments of autokinetic movement 
stabilize quickly, and society is ethnocentrically 
structured—all because an individual is “in- 
tolerant of ambiguity.” Our data suggest 
that this formulation be modified to read “in- 
tolerant of ambiguity as to the means of 
avoiding personal failure.” We expect the | 
authoritarian to be able to discover camou- 
flaged pictures or to see ambiguous drawings 
fluctuate as readily as the next man when 
these performances are not tied in with per- 
sonal success and failure. Because the n 
Achievement measure provides a much needed 
independent definition of ego involvement, 
these expectations can be tested. We believe 
our formulation is congruent with Frenkel- 
Brunswik’s own writings on the motivational 
origins of authoritarianism (т, 7). 

Drawing upon the theory of the achieve- 
ment motive (12) and of the authoritarian 
personality (т), we construct this picture of 

€ rigid, anxious authoritarian. Suppose two 
indulgent, child-centered parents have feelings 
of social and economic marginality in re- 
lation to the group with which they identify. 
Such parents will encourage behavior that 
safeguards or enhances their status and will 
punish and suppress those inclinations in their 
offspring which threaten that status. ‘The 
child of such parents, in the American middle 
class at least, will interiorize the status-bolster- | 
ing virtues of filial piety, patriotism, and clean- 
liness. Perhaps the status needs of the parents 
Will be best served when their child competes 
successfully with his age mates. Failure to 
achieve will be punished by the withdrawal 
of parental love and eventually the love of the 
parental surrogate. Yet these same parents, 
in keeping their child dependent for too long 
have not adequately trained him for com- 


petitive achievement. Asa result he will have К 


many bitter experiences of failure and wi 
learn to anticipate this unpleasant outcome © 


evement-related tasks. But because his 
isional successes have been so well re- 
ded he will want very much to succeed and 
— will keep trying. 
ч When the moderate n Achievement scorer, 
who shows the highest F scores in our data, 
ds confronted with the strong achievement 
cues of the ego-involving condition he will 
Partially redintegrate previous failure experi- 
“ences; there will be an anticipation of the 
“unpleasant affect that has so often followed 
such cues. Yet he will want very much to 
succeed and he has learned that the best 
‘instrumental act in response to achievement 
cues is a "good try." When presented with 
“the Einstellung problems, the moderate 
scorer will not, at first, know how to deal 
with them. Since the directions for the Ein- 
llung problems do not make clear exactly 
"what constitutes a solution, the long "set" 
_ answer can be seen as an appropriate response. 
Once having discovered this solution, the 
anxious S will perceive every new problem 
“cast in this form. He has a formula to fit 
every case. This provides reassurance and 
"reduces his anxiety. He does not risk its 
“return by considering the possibility of a 
- better answer. ' 
When the achievement cues are absent and 
relaxation is urged, the authoritarian will not 
“anticipate unpleasant consequences as he has 
“not been trained to punish himself for fail- 
ing at matters that are of no real importance. 
_ OF course, no experimental orientation can 
| “be guaranteed to be devoid of achievement 
"cues for all Ss. 
1 These suggestions are tailored to fit our own 
"data and all the data that have been collected 
оп both achievement motivation and the au- 
"thoritarian personality. It is, of course, possi- 
- ble to “explain” any set of data if you are 
“Willing to multiply assumptions. These feats 
__ Of explanation serve only to summarize de- 
‘Velopments to date. 


i 


SuMMARY 


Because our exploratory. studies failed to 
"verify the Rokeach finding of a relationship 
^ between problem-solving rigidity and ethno- 
centrism a comparison was made of experi- 
Mental procedures. This comparison sug- 
gested that it might be necessary to arouse 
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some anxiety over achievement before au- 
thoritarian Ss would perform rigidly on the 
Einstellung arithmetic problems. It was spe- 
cifically hypothesized that this anxiety would 
be aroused when the testing orientation was 
ego involving. T 

With the ego-involving nature of the testing 
atmospheres as the independent variable, an. 
experiment was conducted. The Ss were 
college students, "Three measures were used: 
the California F Scale (as a measure of 
authoritarianism), the Einstellung arithmetic 
problems (as a measure of rigidity), and Mc- 
Clelland's projective measure of need for 
achievement (to provide an index of achieve- 
ment anxiety). 

As predicted, there was more correlation 
between F scores and Einstellung problem 
scores in the ego-involved group than ifi the 
relaxed group. Within the group that re- 
ceived an ego-involving orientation, both au- -~ 
thoritarianism and rigidity were associated 
with anxiety over achievement (as indicated 
by moderate n Achievement scores), Within 
the more relaxed group, moderate n Achieve- 
ment scores were associated with high F scores 
but not with more rigid problem-solving 
performances. 

From these results, in conjunction with 
those in the relevant literature, it is con- 
cluded that the rigidity which is associated 
with authoritarianism is a kind of defensive 
behavior which is perceived as warding off 
personal failure. An adequate operational 
definition of this rigidity must include the 
establishment of an ego-involving testing at- 
mosphere. The “same” measure of rigidity 
employed in a relaxed testing atmosphere 
produces scores which are not related to au- 
thoritarianism. It is surmised that in child 
training the combination of emphases on de- 
pendence and on competitive success and 
avoidance of failure will tend to produce both 
authoritarianism and the anxiety over 
achievement that motivates a defensive 
rigidity. 
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Tp EcENT studies in the psychology of 
prejudice have suggested the existence 
of close and meaningful relationships 

‘between attitudes towards the ethnic minori- 

ties and certain psychological dynamics. Per- 

„haps the most important concept underlying 

this work has been "authoritarianism" (1); in 
its recent uses the term has had at least two 
senses: referring to a characteristic ideologi- 
cal orientation, and designating a complex 
‘of personality attributes which appear to be 
related to commitment to such an ideology. 
The impetus of the California study has 
given rise to a rapid proliferation of related 
researches, particularly in such areas as child 
development (4) and cognition, perception, 
and memory (2, 7, 8). Some criticism has 
been made of the implicit sociological and 
political assumptions involved in the major 
study (6, 9), and it is certain that many of 
the original findings will undergo modifica- 
tion. Nevertheless, the study's crucial impor- 
tance is likely to go unchallenged; it has 
given empirical buttressing to the idea that 
ideological dispositions are closely related to 
general personality functioning. 

"The various studies of prejudice have, quite 
naturally, drawn their samples from the ma- 
jority population—native-born white Chris- 
tians. Yet if the notion of an "authoritarian 
personality" is to possess the generality its 
formulators propose, it would be necessary to 
demonstrate that these ideology-personality 
| connections exist among other groups, includ- 

ing the ethnic minorities. Given minority 

_ group members disposed to the authoritarian 

‘Orientation, what attitudes may we expect 

them to maintain concerning, for example, 

the significant aspects of minority group 
membership? Since the authoritarian ethnic 
is himself an object of prejudice we cannot 

1 This paper is based on a portion of a doctoral dis- 
sertation submitted in September, 1950, to the Depart- 
Ment of Psychology at the University of California. I 
am indebted to Drs. R. Nevitt Sanford, Robert E. Harris, 
and Reinhard Bendix, under whose supervision the 


research was done, and to Dr. Else Frenkel-Brunswik 
helpful suggestions. 


expect that his political and social views will e 
duplicate exactly those of the authoritarian 
majority; on the other hand, we may antici- 
pate that the authoritarian mode of defining 
political and social issues will be discernible. 
If we assume that the authoritarian minority 
group member is given to cynicism, the dero- 
gation of others, projectivity, a preoccupation 
with strength and weakness, a concern with 
status, we must still discover what ideological 
forms, if any, these tendencies take. Which 
groups are seen as strong, which as weak? 
Which are seen as possessing high or low 
status? Upon which groups are ego alien 
attributes projected? How are ingroup and 
outgroup defined? 

The present paper reports the results of a 
study of ideology and identification processes 
among members of the Jewish minority. It 
became clear early in the research that 
authoritarianism was a critical dimension 
underlying attitudes toward Jewishness, and 
that the above questions required asking 
and answering before even a partial under- 
standing of the general problem was to be 
obtained. 


Tue Exproratory STUDY 


Exploratory Interview 


It would have been possible, of course, to proceed 
directly to the formulation of hypotheses concerning 
the authoritarian definitions of Jewishness and to 
construct attitude scales to test these. It was deemed 
safer, however, to begin with the intensive inter- 
viewing of a small number of subjects (Ss). Seven- 
teen Jewish college men, chosen from two fraterni- 
ties, comprised the initial sample. 

The interview schedules were designed to cover 
two general areas: the "clinical" section, organized 
along psychoanalytic conceptions, sought to obtain 
a brief compass of $$ life history, stressing those 
early involvements thought to be influential in estab- 
lishing consistent and idiosyncratic modes of self- 
other integration; the “ideological” portion had as 
its aim the delineation of beliefs and attitudes re- 
garding Jewishness. _ 

Examination of the interview protocols suggested 
a constellation of attitudes which appeared to char- 
acterize those Ss who, on the basis of clinical 
material and F-scale scores, were designated as 
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authoritarian, A number of hypotheses concerning 
the nature of Jewish authoritarianism were formu- 
lated; what were thought to represent the essential 
statements of this ideology were put into attitude- 
item*form. The construction and utilization of this 
scale will be discussed at length below. We shall 
begin by presenting the interview data in so far as 
they suggested the major variables in Jewish 
authoritarian belief. 


Interview Findings 


The authoritarian image of the Jew. In- 
tolerance of ambiguity, the propensity for 
sharp and dichotomous distinctions so funda- 
mental to authoritarian thought, is repre- 
sented in the image of the Jew. Like many 
of his Gentile counterparts, the authoritarian 
Jew speaks of two kinds of Jews: an ingroup, 
to which desirable characteristics are attrib- 
uted, and a derogated outgroup. The terms 
of the dichotomy frequently vary from per- 
son to person; each interviewee employing it 
tends to emphasize particular traits as char- 
acterizing ingroup and outgroup. For some, 
the outgroup figure is a social climber, intent 


. upon “crashing into upper circles”; ? others 


stress his being “cheap,” or a “spendthrift,” 
or “coarse,” or “loud.” Indeed some authori- 
.tarian Ss make a variety of accusations. 
Witness one evaluation of the several Jewish 
fraternities: 


Our house gets the cream of the crop. You know, 
clean-cut, decent, refined. You’ve heard of (a 
prominent jurist), You've heard of him. His son 
isa member. The (A fraternity) are next. A nice 
bunch of kids. It's not a wealthy house but they 
keep their noses clean. They know how to behave. 
The (B's) are the worst. You know—cheap, whole- 
sale, grubbing Jews. Their parents made money 
in the war. Garment business Jews, Loud, throw 
their money around, They give all the Jewish 
houses a bad name. I don’t know about the (C's) 
and (D's). From what I hear, they really aren't fra- 
ternities in the real sense of the word. "They're 
Hillel Jews. You know, just—Jews.3 


?In the section discussing the interview results all 
words and phrases enclosed within quotation marks 
designate direct quotes from the Protocols. 

8 The tone and content of this quotation may tempt 
us to use the term “Jewish self-hatred," but such a 
usage would in this instance seem invidious rather than 
descriptive; it would tend to blur rather than to clarify 
certain important distinctions. The animus of the 
authoritarian Jew is not ordinarily directed against the 
entire Jewish group, but at certain (possibly fictive) sub- 
groups. Jewish self-hatred, ermore, implies a 
continuum, the other extreme of which is Jewish identi- 
fication. Our data, to be published in a separate paper, 
indicate that the two variables are relatively unrelated, 
and in fact tend towards a slight positive correlation. 
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Underlying such statements we usually find 
some conception of status stratification. The . 
“other” Jew may be seen as lower-class, un- 
assimilated, poor, of the ghetto, the pariah; or 
he may be viewed as nouveau riche, vulgar, 
garish, loud, Eliot’s Bleistein, the parvenu. 
Whether pariah or parvenu—the phrasing is 
Arendt’s (2)—he is subsumed under a single 
rubric, namely, that he violates middle-class 
standards and expectations.* 

The dichotomization process would appear 
to haye certain functions for the authoritarian 
Jew. For one thing, the outgroup figure per- 
mits the mechanisms of projection and dis- 
placement to come into play. Furthermore, 
dichotomization provides a defense against 
hostile majority evaluation. The authori- 
tarian sees himself as uninvolved in any 
"responsibility" for anti-Semitism. Prejudice 
against the group is viewed as “rational” (see 
below);. its cause is the deviant behavior of 
the “bad kind of Jew.” Still further, the 
definition of the self as a “good” Jew permits 
a kind of identification with the aggressor, 
a sense of affiliation with the Gentile, who is 
frequently perceived as a powerful and poten- 
tially threatening figure. The interviews 
Suggest that many of the authoritarian’s inter- 
actions with Gentiles are predicated upon this 
self-definition, so that there is occasional par- 
ticipation in Gentile anti-Semitism: Telling 
how he handled the prejudices of his Army 
compeers, one subject relates: “Sometimes 
you stay along with them. If they were tell- 
ing Jewish jokes I added some of my own.” 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to note that the 
authoritarian image of the outgroup incor- 
Porates the essential elements of the anti- 
Semitic stereotype; even the contradictions 
are retained, as in the attribution of both 
seclusive and intrusive motives. One impor- 
tant component of Gentile anti-Semitism is 
omitted; the Jew is never seen as a sinister of 

*An important qualification must here be made. 
Both groups of Ss—interview and questionnaire—consist 
of college students who must be presumed to share 
middle-class values, as that term is commonly used. 
The findings reported here should be interpreted. with 

in mind. While it is possible that the Jewish 
authoritarianism variables will hold for most middle- 
class Jewish groups, it is much less likely that they will 
be applicable to lower-class Jews. This is especially 
cogent in light of Srole's recent findings (9); which 
seem to question whether authoritarianism, as described 


eae group, is applicable to lower-class 


langerous force. The theme of Jewish 
“power, when it does appear, is greeted not 
with hostility, but with pride and admiration. 
| Тре authoritarian imagery of the Gentile. 
The figure of the Gentile is also a dichoto- 
“mous one. There is a “bad” Gentile, bearing 
lower-class characteristics: the mass-man, 
"ignorant, inarticulate, violent, envious. There 
|_ із counterposed an image of the “good” Gen- 
tile, a middle-class figure, genteel and refined, 
with whom the authoritarian feels joined in 
the solidarity of decorum. This latter image, 
it should be said, is a variable one; in some 
interviews the good Gentile seems fraternal, 
a chum, a pal; the implication is of a 
"cameraderie of disdain for both bad Jew and 
_ bad Gentile. In other interviews the seeming 
reference is to an older, more paternal figure, 
Whom one approaches deferentially, whose 
Opinion is sought; there are suggestions here 
that the figure is a power and a threat, and 
‘that the meet response is propitiation. In 
either case, the good Gentile is seen as com- 
^» petent to differentiate the two kinds of Jews, 
as responding to the one amicably and to the 
other with distaste. The lower-class Gentile, 
blind and raging, is held incapable of this 
distinction. 

Anti-Semitism. Having accepted the anti- 
Semitic evaluation of the Jew, in so far as it 
designates’ the outgroup, the authoritarian 
accepts perforce the anti-Semitic solution of 

_ the Jewish problem. Anti-Semitism is seen 
| 25а “rational” or "natural" response to the 
| | behavior of the “bad” Jews. These individ- 
1 
: 
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— uals must, for example, renounce clannishness 
and learn to mingle with others; they must 
‘cease attempting to intrude themselves into 
Gentile circles. They must, above all, give 
"up their deviant behavior. The immoral, the 
nonconformist, the radical, the intellectual, 
“the crooked, the overreligious, the atheistic, 

| these Jewish types and others, it is felt, pro- 
Voke the Gentile and endanger the position 

of those Jews who conform. In general, the 
authoritarian Ss are fearful of conspicuous 
behavior on the part of Jewish individuals, 
except in so far as it is “conspicuously good." 

< The authoritarian would flatten Jewish di- 
versity to a somewhat featureless Babbittry. 
And so it is that many of these Ss would 
"have the Jews combat anti-Semitism neither 
ys by organizational activity, nor propaganda, 
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nor political enterprise, but, in the words of 
one interviewee, "by behaving themselves 
‚+. being outstandingly good." (It may 
here be suggested that alien itnpulses* are 
represented by "the Jews," and that the Gen- 
tile world is parental; the formula by which 
so many of our Ss have had to live—repres- 
sion, conformity—is turned to ideologic 
use.) . 
The dichotomous conception of Jew and 
Gentile underlies and gives meaning to 
authoritarian opinion as to the cause and cure 
of anti-Semitism. It is felt that deviant 
Jewish behavior may incite the unthinking 
Gentile to a violence in which ingroup Jews 
would become involved. Furthermore, it is 
problematic to what extent the good Gentile 
may be trusted. Though presumably aware 
that there аге two kinds of Jews, the indec- ` 
orous behavior of the one may cause him to 
lose patience with the entire group; or per- 
haps through some myopia he will, like his 
imperceptive co-religionist, fail to distinguish 
between the two kinds of Jew. At any rate, 
the authoritarian Jew is in fear, and he wishes 
to placate. 

The desire to please and appease the power- 
ful Gentile is reflected in the belief that or- 
ganizational response to anti-Semitism, when 
it is necessary, should be of a quiet, secret, 
conspiratorial nature. Organizations such as 
the Anti-Defamation League should avoid 
stirring up public attention. Antiprejudice 
propaganda, as in the motion picture Gentle- 
man's Agreement, is seen as potentially dan- 
gerous by "bringing things out into the 
light.” The threatening environment, the 
“world as jungle” theme, typical of authori- 
tarian thought, and presumably stemming, 
at least in part, from the projection of hostile 
impulses, is here given a peculiarly minority 
group slant. т 

Strength and weakness. A preoccupation 
with this theme, a characteristic one for 
authoritarian males, is represented in the 
protocols as a general tendency finding ex- 
pression in diverse ideological areas. For - 
example, the establishment of the state of 
Israel is considered important not because of 
humanitarian or political considerations but 
for the show of strength involved. Some Ss . 
dwell upon the “weakness” of this or that 
kind of Jew, concentrating particularly upon 
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those who deny being Jewish. Still others 
suggest that the only effective way of meeting 
personal anti-Semitism is through physical 
violence, though it must be said that other 
authoritarians specifically eschew such a 
tactic, apparently because it connotes a lower- 
class behavioral mode. (It may be conjec- 
“tured that the strength-weakness polarity will 
be in even greater evidence among lower- 
class authoritarian Jews.) 

The nonauthoritarian. If we have so far 
ignored the ideology of the nonauthoritarian 
it is because their interviews are characterized 
by a failure to express the dimensions we have 
designated as authoritarian, rather than by 
any separate consistency. That is to say, these 
protocols are extremely diverse, although 
there are many instances of clear relationship 
between ideology and personality dynamics. 
If it is difficult to posit particular syndromes 
of nonauthoritarian ideology, it may be be- 
cause the sample is too small to permit such 
a demonstration, rather than because the 
syndromes do not exist. 

Certain tentative generalizations may be 
made, however. The nonauthoritarian seem 
possessed of a consciously "liberal" political 
orientation, under which they subsume the 
problem of Jewishness; the latter is seen in 
this larger context, an emphasis being put 
upon an economic interpretation of anti- 
minority prejudice. "There is the attempt, 
too, to link Jewishness to the general minority 
problem; hence, the Negro's situation is fre- 
quently seen as having, in an impersonal 
sense, more fundamental importance. 

It should be emphasized that the non- 
authoritarian are not freer from conflicts and 
confusions about being Jewish; indeed, they 
frequently seem more disturbed than do the 
authoritarian, in part because of a lesser 
rigidity of defense and in part because their 
political beliefs are often at variance with 
underlying feelings concerning Jewishness. 
lt is doubtful whether many individuals, 

Jewish or Gentile, can completely avoid incor- 
porating our society's stereotypy of the Jew. 
The point is that the authoritarian Jew 
accepts the stereotype and recasts it to meet 
the circumstance of his Jewishness; the non- 
authoritarian Jew rejects its validity, fights 
its existence within himself, and is sometimes 
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ridden by guilt when he is unable to do so 
completely. 

It appeared from the interview protocols, 
then, that authoritarian Jewish ideology could 
be summarized in a number of statements: 
the Jews are divided into ingroup and out- 
group, the latter being seen (in a middle-class 
sample) as violators of middle-class stand- 
ards, as being seclusive, intrusive, offensive, 
nonconforming; the Gentiles are similarly 
dichotomized, the central notion being that 
anti-Semitism is a lower-class Gentile trait, 
to which the middle-class Gentile is not 
given; anti-Semitism is viewed as caused by 
the “bad” (nonconforming, offensive, etc.) 
behavior of the outgroup Jews; anti-Semitism 
may best be fought by a modification of the 
behavior of these Jews; propagandistic or 
organizational activity against anti-Semitism 
should be discreet in approach, so as to avoid 
antagonizing the powerful majority; political 
and economic solutions of anti-Semitism are 
rejected; there is a preoccupation with the 
themes of strength and weakness, expressed 
in a rejection of “weak” and an idealiza- 
tion of forceful Jewish characteristics and 


behavior, 


Test or HYPOTHESIS WITH QUESTIONNAIRE 


This configuration of attitudes and beliefs was 
hypothesized as constituting Jewish authoritarian- 
ism. Several alternatives were available for the 
testing of the hypothesis; the most convenient 
appeared to be the questionnaire method. It was 
proposed to construct a series of items which would 
represent the major aspects of the variable in ques- 
ton, and to administer these to appropriate groups 
in the university community. The success of the 
total scale would be judged by its reliability, internal 
consistency, and validity. The scale's validity was to 
be established by its correlation with the University 
of California F scale, which measures general 
authoritarianism (1). 


The Questionnaire 


The Likert method of scale construction was em- 
Ployed. Its advantages and disadvantages relative 
to others have elsewhere been discussed at length (1, 
5). The Ss were offered six categories of response, 
ranging from complete agreement to complete dis- 
agreement. No neutral category was given. The 
Tesponses were transformed into a seven-point Scot- 
ing system, with the middle score of four used for 
omissions, 

So far as this was possible the items for the scale 
(hereafter called “JA” for Jewish Authoritarianism 
were taken directly from the interview protocols 0 
authoritarian Ss; in most cases some slight revision 
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necessary. In some instances, however, item 


avoid violating the affirmant’s sense of group 


_ belongingness. These items, furthermore, could not 


seem overinclusive in reference; they had to permit 
the authoritarian respondent to condemn some Jews 
"Kor even “the” Jews) without appearing to condemn 
himself or his ingroup. 
A further difficulty stemmed from the fact that 
“certain elements of the ideology are authoritarian 
only in that they are elicited spontaneously, or that 
‘they occur in a particular context. A case in point 
‘is the “strength-Israel” coupling. The authori- 
tarian, in discussing the Palestinian conflict, failed 
‘to consider other than its aggressive implications, 
yet it was felt that they would be offended by an 
‘item suggesting that this is their only concern. It 
Was necessary, then, to formulate the statement so 
as to permit the respondent to express pride in 
Tsraeli strength without having it appear that he is 
unmindful of other considerations. 
"The 22 items of the JA scale follow: 
1. People who deny being Jewish do so out of a 
weakness in character. 
_ 4. Most Jews who meet a great deal of anti-Semitism 


- bring it about by their own obnoxious behavior. 


7. I was proud of the establishment of the State of 
Israel, mainly because it showed that Jews could be as 
strong and as forceful as anyone, 

9. Jews can combat anti-Semitism by showing Gen- 
tiles they can behave like any other people. 

12. Jewish organizations such as the Anti-Defamation 
League should do their work quietly and without stirring 
ар public attention. К 

15. A Jew with good breeding and manners will 
always be accepted by Gentiles. 

18. Motion pictures like “Gentleman’s Agreement” do 
‘More harm than good in that they give people anti- 
Semitic ideas they did not have before, 1 

20. Considering the coarse behavior of certain Jews, 
if I were a Gentile I would probably be anti-Semitic. 
| 23. Anti-Semitism is fostered by powerful groups to 
divert attention from social and economic injustice. 

26, Because I am a Jew I feel I have to be a bit more 
Careful about what I do and say. — . MIX 
(29. The best solution to the Jewish. problem is in 

wing the economic basis of our society. 

31. Anti-Semitism would decrease if more Jews would 

е an effort to adopt American ways. 

034. A lot of anti-Semitism is caused by the number 
of Jewish radicals. ADD 

37. I have often been embarrassed by the anti-social 
Conduct of certain Jews in public life, : ^» 

40. Well-educated Gentiles are rarely anti-Semitic. 

43. Too many Jews try to intrude themselves into 

“circles where they're not wanted. = 

45. A good way to fight anti-Semitism is to expose 
Publicly instances of prejudice. ле: 

47. Anti-Semitism could be eliminated if we could 
somehow get rid of the immoral and crooked Jews. 

. 48. I am most proud of the Jews for their strength 
in enduring persecution. 

51. The Jewish group in this country would get 
along better if many Jews were not so clannish. x 

53. I feel personally ashamed when I see Jews making 
themselves conspicuous in public places., 

55. There are many Jews to whom anti-Semitic state- 


- “ments do apply. 
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The Questionnaire Sample 


The questionnaire study was conducted, by and 
large, among members of the university under- 
graduate community, The use of such, a sample of 
course limits the scope of generalization, but Ts 
are advantages in subject accessibility and homo- 
geneity. Moreover, the hypotheses to bé tested were 
formulated from interviews with a college group, 
and it was felt that their initial testing should be « 
carried out among such a group. 

The sample is further limited in representational 
breadth, for on the whole Ss are members of ex- 
clusively Jewish groups—fraternities and sororities, 
the Hillel Foundation, a Zionist club, This circum- 
stance is somewhat less disabling than it may at 
first appear to be, for the study's purpose was not 
to survey Jewish collegiate opinion, but to test cer- 
tain suppositions concerning the relations of atti- 
tudes to other variables. Still, it cannot be gainsaid 
that the sample does not tap those individuals— 
perhaps a majority of the college population—who 
are uninvolved in Jewish organizational activity. 

Several alternatives were considered for remedy- 
ing this deficiency; one of these was to mal ues. 
tionnaires to those listing themselves as Jewish in 
the college directory, but it was felt that there 
would be but a poor rate of return, and from a 
select group. Another possibility was to distribute 
the questionnaires in college classes, but this, it was 
felt, might be embarrassing to some. Two proce- 
dures were finally adopted; first, two Jewish stu- 
dents living in cooperative boarding houses were 
contacted and agreed to distribute the tests among 
the Jewish residents. The returns, however, were 
poor; about 40 per cent of the men's and 55 per cent 
of the women’s group were willing to respond, 
(The men's quéstionnaires were not returned in 
time for inclusion in the present body of data.) 
Fughermore, it was the impression of both dis- 
tributors that the group who did respond contained 
a disproportionate number of individuals with active 
Jewish interests and affiliations, 

The second alternative chosen was to distribute 
the questionnaire to friends, and to have them 
solicit their friends. This group, which we have 
called “unaffiliated” (none of its members were 
connected with Jewish groups), differs from the 
others in that it contains some graduate students 
(by and large, in the psychological professions) and 
some nonstudents who are vocationally affiliated 
with the university (a a two psychia- 
trists, a psychiatric social worker). Despite its 
sceming diversity, this subsample is, with respect to 
certain variables, extremely homogeneous, 

In Table r are given the frequencies and per- 
centages of response to personal information items 
for each of the subgroups. The total number of 
subjects is 241, of which 149, or roughly 6o per cent, 
are members of fraternities or sororities. This high 
percentage was unintended, and stems from the fact 
that the nonfraternal groups did not provide as 
many Ss as was expected. 

Three fraternities were tested; the number of 
individuals from this source was 99. Of those avail- 
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TABLE 1 ү, 
FREQUENCIES AND PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSE TO VARIOUS CATEGORIES AMONG THE SAMPLE SUBGROUPS * 
(Total N=241.) 
ә . 
5 Unarrit- Тотль 
Сатвоовт „ Frat. Son. oe Нили. Zionist Соор. ц NM 
N * N % N Ф N h N % N 4 N h N 
3 Sien 99 100 99 66 28 62 10 53 9 53 41. 50 
Women 50 100 50 30 17 38 9 47 11 100 8 47 45 49 
Denomination 
efi o 4 30 60 7 53 Hu 2 4 2 3 27 o o 18 20 
ое 5 29 4 28 43 209 158 4 7 37 5. 4 E el 33 36 
Orthodox 4 4 В} мб Ts 6 23 2 10 1 9 o о 9 10 
Мопе " 1731532 42/034 17:65 aD axe 10 22 6 x 2 18 4 82 a 3 
Religious Attendance 2 Vr AH rum UA AP E. 
l; 21 
p oan 10 10 7% 12 п 20 44 6 3 4 36 o o зо 3 
Only on holidays 68 69 35 70 юз 69 15 з: 7 X 5 45 5 29 за 35 
Never 19 19 6 m a5 17 6 13 5 26 2 18 2 7 25 27 
big reer 1 py 22 15 1 a o ° о о о о x 1 
15 
i su 5o 7» 5 B 5 эз s51 8 4 8 72 9 5 a8 52 
Progressive 5 a 4 7 5 9 20 4 a 3228 2 4 a 23 
None 28 4 12 24 40 27 124 22 Ж! 37. o o 1 6 20 22 
Parental Nativit; 
"Roth U. S, i 48 48 2 44 7 47 9 20 6 32 4 36 3 8 a2. 24 
Both Foreign 29 29 17 34 46 з 32 71 13 68 5 45 2 7 62 67 
Mixed ^ 22 22 nom 33 2 4 9 9 0 2 18 2 2 8 9 


* Italicized numbers indicate modal percentages. 


able for testing, only one refused to participate; 
hence there is almost a complete representation of 
the potential population. Referring to the table, it 
may be noted that the modal fraternity memiber is 
Reform Jewish, attends services only on holidays, 
prefers the Democratic Party, and is of native-born 
parentage, The sorority sample totals 50, and all 
of those available participated. With respect to the 
tabled categories, this group is essentially similar to 
the fraternity sample, ^ 

The Hillel questionnaires were obtained during 

a dance, which had been preceded by religious 
services. We would estimate that between 60 and 
70 per cent of those in attendance were tested, but 
we have no way of knowing whether these Ss are 
a fair sample of Hillel membership, or to what 
extent or in which direction they are different from 
those who attended but did not fill out the ques- 
tionnaire. The modal member of this subgroup is 
denominationally Conservative, politically Demo- 
cratic, of foreign-born parentage, and often a partici- 
pant at religious observances, 

The Zionist group is in most respects similar to 
the Hillel sample; indeed, there were at least 10 
members who had previously taken the question- 
naire at the Hillel dance, and we have learned that 
most of the 19 who did not attend this affair ordi- 
narily participate in Hillel activities. The girls’ 
co-operative group, though theoretically unaffiliated, 
seems actually very similar to the previous two. 
The unaffiliated group is, modally, without denomi- 
nation, religiously unobservant, extremely liberal 
politically, and of foreign-born parentage. 


The Questionnaire Findings 

The odd-even coefficient of reliability for 
the JA scale (when corrected by the Spear- 
man-Brown formula) is 0.79. This value 
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may be considered adequate for an initial 
attempt, and in view of the multidimensional 
nature of the attitude in question. In revis- 
ing the scale, the attempt would be made to 
omit or rewrite those items which, because 
they fail to correlate with the total scale, serve 
to lower its reliability. 

The “Discriminatory Power” (D.P.) tech- 
nique of item analysis, introduced by Likert, 
was employed to assay the degree of relation- 
ship between item score and total scale score. 
The use of this method permits a great saving 
in computational time, as compared with item 
Score-scale score intercorrelation, while pro- 
viding a close approximation of this correla- 
tion. In using the technique, a comparison 
is made between each of the item means of 
the exti-me high and low quartile groups. 
The рг iter the difference in mean score, the 
more does that item correlate with the total 
scale. For items scored by a seven-point sys- 
tem, the difference between the extreme quar- 
tile means should amount to at least two 
Points in order to indicate acceptable signifi- 
cance. This is so when the item mean for 
the total distribution is between three and 
five; items whose total mean is above or 
below these values require lower discrimina- 
tory powers, for it is plain that a D.P. of two 
suggests a much sharper differentiation when 
the total item mean is six than when it is four 
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ISH AUTHORITARIANISM SCALE: Irs MEANS AND 
‘Discriminatory Powers ror Tora Group 


м Mean 
клм ток 
рам . HQ. LQ DPi Юри Тота. 
Gar. 
L1. deny, weakness 5.40 4.05 1.35 1.79 4.96 
"4 obnoxious 4.95 1.48 3447 2.01 3.20 
7. Israel. forceful 4.5B 3.18 — 1.40 148 4.23 
^9. like other people 5.03 2,03 3.90 2.85 3-84 
12. work quictly 4-42 1.55 2.87 a. 3. 
. good breeding 4.23 1.80 2.43 2,1 3.13 
ik "iGentlemen's Agree- 
ment" 218 147 оп оа тм 
. If I were а Gentile 3.57 лада 215 118 2.3 
23. powerful groups 4.12 2.98 1.14 0.21 3.05 
"26. more careful 46b саз 45 | 0.54 3.63 
J. economic basis 5.78 4.23 1.55 0.84 5.60 
American ways 4.68 таз 3.46 2105 2.86 
Jewish radicals 4:68 1.72 2.96 2.49 3.19 
P public life 5.50 27 2.73 1.79 4.05 
: well-educated Gentiles 5.33 — 2.38 2.95 2.56 3.05 
trude 4.55 2.07. 24 231 33 
3 expose publicly 3.58 3.08 0.50 0.12 3.58 
Р | immoral and crooked 3.47 10 2.37 1.00 1.96 
О 18. enduring persecution — 4.92 — 3.57 1:35 1.64 4.50 
‚ clannish 5.78 2.17 3:61 2.55, 4.12 
| conspicuousness 5.98 2.68 3.30 1.76 4-31 
statements do apply 5.93 3.23 2.70 1.328 4.49 
Mean 4.74. н 2.33 133 3.64 


"Table 2 provides the relevant item analysis 
data for the scale. The column headed DP; 
lists the differences in scores between the 
extreme quartiles on JA, while the DP; col- 
“umn does the same for the extreme scorers 
on Е. If the JA scale is indeed highly corre- 
lated with the F scale, an effective item 
— should discriminate the extreme quartiles on 
both. Considering first the DPya values, we 
ote that-the mean D.P. is 2.33, indicating 
that, taken together, the items are fairly 
efficient in discriminatory power. Of the 22 
‘items, five have a D.P, above 3.0, nine have 
.P.’s between 2.0 and 3.0, six are between 
© and 2.0, while the remaining two are 
low ro. The mean item mean is 364, 
Which is near the neutral point of 4.0. 
Examining the table more closely, we may 
_ observe that the five items whose D.P. is 
_ above 3.0 have in common the derogation of 
"outgroup Jews; explicitly or otherwise these 
— Jews are seen as provoking and meriting 
anti-Semitic response. It is apparent in 
- tetrospect that the scale is overly weighted 
with this type of item; twelve of the twenty- 
_ буо propositions express overt hostility 
"towards the Jews. To some extent this is 
“justifiable, for such a condemnation is the 
core of Jewish authoritarian ideology. Never- 
theless certain dimensions of the attitude are 
underrepresented. The imagery of the Gen- 
le, certainly an important constituent of 
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authoritarian ideology, is directly expressed in 
but one item (well-educated Gentiles) This 
proposition has a high ЮРу, (2.95), rankin; 
sixth, and a DP» of 2.56, which ranks secen 
These values suggest that the variable ex- 
pressed by the item is significant enough to 
merit greater representation within the scale, 
The seventh item in rank order of D.P, is* 
Number 12, which asserts the need for dis- 
creet antidiscrimination activity. Contrasting 
with this effectiveness is Number, 45, which 
appears to state a similar proposition in re- 
verse fashion, but which is the poorest item ~ 
in the scale, having a DP;, of only осо. By 
hindsight again it is apparent that it permits 
ambiguous reading; some of the nonauthori- 
tarian may feel: that public exposure is an 
inadequate method of combatting anti-Semi- 
tism, when compared with other alterpatives, 
Three of the items (18, 31, 47) have total 
means below 3.0 and one (24) is above 5.0, 
although several others approach these points. 
Item 29 may be noted because the extreme 
affirmation it received (its mean is 5.60) was 
totally unexpected. It is probable, however, 
that the item is ambiguous, in that it is writ- 
ten so as to allow the respondent to interpret 
“economic basis of our society” idiosyncrati- 
cally. Quite naturally, those items whose 
means are extreme have low D.P/s. The 
rather aggressively stated Number 47 ("im- 
moral and crooked”; the phrasing was bor- 
rowed from an omitted F scale item) deserves 
mention because its D.P. is 2.37, despite its 
exceptionally low mean of 1.96. The propo- 
sition was almost totally rejected by the low 
quartile; 57 of бо scored the statement —3. 
Turning now to the DP, column, we 
observe that the values, quite understandably, 
are lower than for DP;,. The mean DP, 
is 1.33, suggesting what will later be verified, 
that the JA scale is highly correlated with F. 
Further, it is generally true that the rank 
order of DP;, scores approximates closely 
that for DPy. There are three striking ex- 
ceptions wherein DP, is greater than DP;,. 
Examining these items (1, 7, 48), we observe 
that each is in some way expressing the 
“strength-weakness” theme. Ir is likely that 
we are here dealing with a dimension some- 
what separate from the rest of the scale, whose 


major theme is middle-class conformity. 
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TABLE 3 
DIFFERENCES IN JA Score ASSOCIATED WITH ListeD 
CATEGORIES 
= 
CATEGORY N м SD CR Ф 
Sex 
Men М 16 8.8 сөл 133 > 
Women 95 78:3 20. 
Fraternal 
Frat, Men & Women 149 90.0 {л 11.4 «.oor 
Non-Frat.Men & Women 95 64.9 18.0 
Parental Nativity 
Both U. S. 89 868 21.0 3.89 «oo 
One or both Foreign 1533 264 18:3 


What of the inadequate items, those whose 
ЮР. is below 2.00? We have already indi- 
cated that some of these suffer from a too 
general agreement or disagreement; several 
others apparently represent the separate di- 
mension of "strength"; still others appear to 
be anibiguously or carelessly worded. It 
seems quite probable, however, that the “eco- 
nomics” hypothesis must be rejected. Both 
items emphasizing the relationship of anti- 
Semitism to economic stratification have low 
D.P/5, although one of these, as we have seen, 
attracted general affirmation. 

We may turn, finally, to a consideration of 
the relationships of the JA scale to other 
variables. A critical, though initial, test of 
its validity is in the extent of its correlation 
with the University of California F scale; the 
Pearsonian coefficient is 0.67, with an S.E. 
of 0.06. 


TABLE 4 
Drrrerences IÑ JA Score АѕѕостАтер wit Lisrep 
CATEGORIES 
———Є- 
Carzoony N M F ? 
Fraternity Men р 8. 
Sorority Women 50 $3 i55 qve 
Non-Frat, Men 7 6.0 
Моп-ог, Women 45 66.0 
Religious Denomination 
Reform 87.8 5 
Conservative eS NESE 
Orthodox 16 78.3 
None 52 67.2 
Political 
epublicans 23 Й ü 
Democrats ah, кычы ena Кырды 
Progressives 30 60.5 
None 6 288 
E pou avon 
'egularly or Often 56 8.6 
Only on Holidays ms lp На Ит 
Never 50 64 
Fraternal 149 .0 
Hillel-Zionist (ЖО КЕЕДЕ oss 
Unafiiliated—Co-op. 28 6:2 
E e a E мар ар 


- 
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In Tables 3 and 4, we may note the differ- 
ences in JA score associated with the cate- 
gories derived from face sheet data: 

т. Fraternity and sorority members score 
higher than those not so connected. More- 
over, in a comparison of the.fraternal, Hillel 
and Zionist, and unaffiliated groups, the first 
scores highest, the last lowest. 

2. The Reform Jewish score highest of the 
denominational groups, while the religiously 
unaffiliated score lowest. 

3. Those who attend religious services only 
on holidays are the highest scoring group; 
those who never attend are the lowest. 

4. The Republicans are the highest group 
in the political stratification, while the Pro- 
gressives are lowest. 

5. Those Ss both of whose parents are 
American born have higher scores than those 
with one or two foreign-born parents. 

6. There is no sex difference. 

These results appear to conform with the 
over-all impressions of the writer and other 
observers concerning the prevalence of the 
attitudes in question among the groups which 
were studied, It would seem that the central 
differentiating criterion is group membership. 
In Table т we noted certain characteristics 
which appear to be predominant in the fra- 
ternity groups: Reform Judaism, religious 
observance only on holidays, a coraparatively 
high degree of political conservatism, second- 
generation American nativity; it is these cate- 
gories which have the highest JA scores. 


Discussion 


The results of the study appear to lend sup- 
port to the contention that authoritarianism 
is a variable which underlies a variety of atti- 
tudes and shows its effects among other 
groups than the ones studied in the original 
California investigation. The particular atti- 
tudes involved in Jewish authoritarian ideol- 
Ору are genotypically similar to non-Jewish 
authoritarian attitudes, in the sense that both 
can be understood with reference to such 
features of personality organization as аш 
thoritarian aggression and submission, the 
need for dichotomous and invidious distinc- 
tions, and so on. The interview data col 
lected for this study—space does not permit 
its presentation here—indicate clearly that the 
early interpersonal situations of the authori $ 
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tarian Ss were similar to those described in 
the Berkeley study. 

Several caveats should be entered; these 
pertain to the generalizability of the obtained 
results. It is quite certain that the com- 
ponents of Jewish authoritarianism elicited by 
this study do not nearly exhaust the range of 
possibilities. "They are a function both of the 
topics covered in the preliminary interview 
schedule and of the middle-class adolescent 
sample employed. What the JA scale empha- 
sizes are the attitudes of a group which, be- 
cause of its uncertain social position, stresses 
conformity to a particular array of middle- 
class norms, The item analysis indicates 
further that the theme of aggression is under- 
played in the scale as now constituted, and 
that this theme may represent a separate di- 
mension. Other investigators undoubtedly 
will demonstrate that other attitudes belong 
to this complex. The result of this investi- 
gation has not been so much to survey the 
range of factors involved in the ideology 
in question as to indicate its articulation 
with the extant body of theory concerning 
authoritarianism, 


SUMMARY 


A sample of seventeen Jewish college men 
was interviewed intensively for the purpose 
of formulating hypotheses as to the nature of 
Jewish authoritarian ideology. Statements 
thought to represent this ideology were in- 
cluded in a 22-item Likert-type scale which 
was administered to 242 Jewish college 
students, i 

The interviews suggested that among the 
constituents of Jewish authoritarianism were 
the following: the Jews are divided into 
ingroup and outgroup, the latter being сеп 


(in. a middle-class sample) as violators of ` 
middle-class standards, as being seclusive, 
intrusive, offensive, nonconforming; the Gen- 
tiles are similarly dichotomized, the central 
belief being that anti-Semitism is a lower-class 
Gentile trait, to which the middlesclass is not 
given; anti-Semitism is viewed as caused by 
the deviant behavior of the outgroup Jews;* 
anti-Semitism, it is felt, may best be com- 
batted by a change in the behavior of these 
Jews; it is believed that organizational activity 
against anti-Semitism should be discreet, so 
as to avoid antagonizing the powerful ma- 
jority; political and economic solutions of 
anti-Semitism are rejected, 

The scale of Jewish authoritarianism is 
internally consistent, possesses a corrected 
odd-even reliability of .79, and is valid to the 
extent that its correlation with the California 
F scale is .67; the scale differentiates “certain 
sociological groups. 
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structure of the other person or the 
intricate functioning of his motives. 
Still more vaguely does one perceive the 
structure and function of his own motives. 
Usually, it is less threatening to postulate the 
,motivational pattern of another person than 
to draw identical inferences about oneself. 
We tend to filter our perception of the 
motives of others through our own store of 
shared experiences, real or imaginal. We also 
find ourselves attributing to others motives 
Which are our own but are resisted and 
denied in ourselyes, namely, classical projec- 
tion. Certain unacceptable motives are more 
clearly perceived in the other than.in the self. 
We see in others only that which resides in 
the self or that of which one is capable in his 
Own imagination. "Thus, one comes to see in 
the other what he himself is, or what he fears 
he might be, or wishes he were. 

The chasm between certain attributed mo- 
tives and one’s own motives may be too wide 
and hazardous to cross. Yet what we per- 
ceive as motives in others is what we might 
well know about our own motives if we 
dared. The self-perception of accepted: mo- 
tives has‘ usually a warm and indulgent 
quality while our repressed motives which 
We attribute to others may be cold and rea- 
sonable, and at times antisocial. The lesson 
is a vexing one, because patently the motives 
of others are sometimes perceived as mali- 
cious, spiteful, vindictive; less frequently are 
our perceptions of the motives of others 
charitable, generous, and forgiving. 

Since the way in which one views others 
is likely to be so much more critical than his 

way of viewing himself. and since it is 
assumed that one is enabled to perceive the 
motives of others largely by reflecting. his 
Own unconscious image, the present study 
approaches the problem by asking subjects to 
attribute motives to a variety of behaviors 
other than their own. By using such an 
not only for 
used clinically 


N one perceives directly the complex 


diagnosis of motives but when 


embraces as well the hope of self-understand- 
ing. If the relevance of the motives which 
one attributes to others clarifies his own con- 
ception of himself, a more complete accept- 
ance of the human quality of such motives 
may ensue. He may even be prompted to 
self-forgiveness, the prerequisite for forgiv- 
ing others. One thus forgives others the 
motives which are really his own. 


ArrITUDINAL Motives 


The importunate problem of mental energy 
and its release in activity continues to plague 
psychologists. Lewin’s topological field and 
inner tensions, Freud’s unconscious, and All- 
port’s functional autonomy all stress the need 
for the organism to seek surcease from 
offending conditions which may act as mo- 
tives. Young states: “Motivational psychol- 
ogy may be defined as the study of all 
conditions which arouse and regulate the 
behavior of organisms" (4, р. 45). Signific 
cant as such provocative energetics are, ob- 
servations of young animals and young 
humans impress one with an eagerness, curi- 
osity, exuberance, а growth trend, and even 
with the pouring out of affections, all of 
which can scarcely be accounted for in 
homeostatic terms alone. Murphy offers 
a gravid suggestion when he speaks of “the 
development of generalized sympathy or co- 
operative attitudes, or attitudes of identifica- 
tion with other members of the group" (2, 
Р. 241). It is conceivable that mental energy 
at least is not only spent, but nourishes itself. 
Sympathy begets sympathy, success begets suc 
cess, and love begets love. "The feeling of well- 
being diffuses itself creatively. This positive, 
out-going, over-flowing vitality which glories 
in its own expenditure is also a part of the 
attitudes which motivate the person. No опе 
would gainsay that human dynamics result 
from energy which has become canalized, 
sublimated, constricted, or diverted in accord- 
ance with a hierarchy of attitudes and values 
of the living person, but it may also be postu- 
lated that the power of these attitudes and 
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values of “generalized sympathy” is enhanced 
by their expression and the responses to them 
jy others. Such hypotheses find a measure 
of empirical confirmation in the present 

“study. 

"The term attitudinal motives is used to 
"refer to a set or pattern, of values which has 
become introcepted into some inner dynamic 

need for the person to feel, behave, and think 
the way he does. . Я 


‘The Problem 


Are attitudinal motives of students meas- 
urable on a scale? Since it is assumed that 
we frequently project our own motives in our 
analysis of others, it would seem possible to 
set the stage to reveal such motives by the 
device of presenting students with situations 
to which they may attribute motives, The 
Problem is first to develop a test form which 
‘comprises short, deliberately fragmentary de- 
scriptions of actual cases; second, to derive 
empirically attitudinal motives, namely, mo- 
“tives attributed to the cases by other students; 
and finally, to test respondents for possible 
Projection when they are asked to choose 
among these motives. As a partial measure 
of the projection, the respondent is asked to 
rate the ease with which he can identify— 
that is, to feel an emotional tie—with the case 
descriptions: Another check would be pro- 
vided by the respondent's rating of the degree 


| of adjustment of each of the cases. The ease 


“With which he identified with the cases may 
indicate not only an inclination to accept the 
‘Motives chosen for those cases, but also 
"Whether he identified with what he regarded 
а5 good or poor adjustments. 

This study illustrates how these test forms 
Were used to scale the attitudinal motives of 
‘students and reports an empirical study of the 
attributed motives and the results regarding 
identification and adjustment. The results 
from students are compared with those ОЁ 


_ Psychologists. 


MzrHoD 


— Procedure 


For the Dartmouth Class of 1940, intensive indi- 
vidual studies (т) were made of 124 students; cer- 


tain aspects of these case studies were used for the 


‘present research. Since these students comprised an 
“Average cross section of the class, the conflicts and 
‘difficulties were of the kind commonly experienced 
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by Dartmouth students in this age group. Repre- 
sentative selections of 25 specific situations from the 
case studies of the students were stated in 50 words 
or less, The typical question which followed each 
brief situation was: “What do you ій were his 
motives?” The following instructions were given 
to the students: А 


A Srupy оғ Morives 


One of the most fascinating problems in psychology © » 
is that of motivation. Yet it is also one of the most 
vexing. We should all be in a much better position to 
deal intelligently with other people if we knew what 
motives activated their behavior. The present study 
approaches the problem by the direct device of asking: 
you what you think caused students like yourself to act 
as they did. 

In the following pages you are provided very bricfly— 
all too briefly it is admitted—with a series of actual 
situations which involve conflicts, anxieties, and diffi- 
culties from the lives of other students. You are to 
write in the blank spaces below cach situation the special 
motives or the special feelings which you think account 
for the behavior. Students often find it helpful £o feel 
themselves into the situation of the other student and 
thus analyze the motivation. Do not follow yout book 
learning; your first “hunches” may be more correct, 


The 25 skeletonized behavioral situations were set 
forth on a form which provided ample space for 
free responses to the questions about the motives. 
These forms were administered to 200 Dartmouth 
students in various courses in psychology. These 
students wrote statements of motives for the 25 situ- 
ations in an attempt to account for the behavior 
described. Most students complied eagerly to the 
exercise and used the full class period for writing 
their free responses to the 25 situations, To illus- 
trate the procedure, the first two cases are cited 
below: 

i. Russell has only moderate intellectual ability and 
succeeds in getting merely passing grades. He is a star 
оп the football team. His grades are definitely lower 
in the fall semester than in the spring semester. An 
adviser called this matter to Russell’s attention with the 
suggestion that Russell consider the possibility that his 
football activities might be interfering with his educa- 
tion. Russell considered the matter but decided to con- 
tinue playing football, What were the motives which 
influenced his decision? \ 

2. Edwin’s father made an outstanding success in 
business. Although his father is now wealthy and is 
nearly sixty years old, he is still actively engaged in 
business. Edwin and his brothers have urged the father 
to retire and develop other interests, but to no avail, 
Edwin has decided that he will not narrow life as his 
father has. Instead Edwin intends to lead an adven- 
turous life. What do you think are the basic motives 
for Edwin’s intention? 

At the end of the form after the 25th case, the 
following four methodological questions were 
asked: Д 

This study is in its early stages and the author wel- 
comes any criticism you are willing to offer, М 

(a) What in general would you say regarding this 
kind of study? Rik ^ 4 

(b) Did you make any generalizations as you went 
along? 5 

(c) What method did you use to deduce motives of 
others? < 


? 
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(d) Did the situations strike you as related to your 
. own life? Which ones in particular? 

In general the students felt themselves into the 
situation. A representative observation states: "If 
I had been in such a situation, the motive I have 
given is the one which would have activated me." 
In the interviews with the students, it was inter- 
esting to note how frequently the student would 

»identify himself with certain subjects in the 25 situ- 
ations. He would sometimes begin by referring to 
a case by the name used in the testform or by 
speaking of him in the third person and then shift 
over to the first person singular. No exhaustive 
study, however, was attempted of how adequately 
the free response for the situation was a reflection 
of the student's own motive, The method used was 
similar to Sherriffs (3) “intuition questionnaire" 
in which he obtained projections to hypothetical 
situations. The purpose of this part of the investi- 
gation was to study the commonality of responses 
for each of the 25 situations. The most commonly 
given motives, that is, the empirically derived 

"motives," were studied for their subsequent use as 

alternatives for each situation. 

These free responses, about 190 for each of the 

25 situations, were classified into the three most 

commonly given responses for each of the 25 situ- 
‚ ations. Two advanced students majoring in psy- 

chology were each given half of the papers in 
random order with the instruction to make an inde- 
pendent study of the free responses, of the “motives” 
cited for each situation, and to set up a classification 
of the motives most commonly given. Language 

difficulties of some of the respondents constituted a 

source of annoyance to both assistants but they were 

encouraged to classify as well as they could and to 
list other responses as unclassified if the responses 

did not lend themselves to a common pattern. 

Comparisons of the two classifications for each situ- 
ation were made in a seminar which included three 
members of the psychological staff (R. M. Bear, 
І. E. Bender, and T. F. Karwoski). A marked 
similarity of grouping and percentages in each 
group occurred in both sets of data, The average 
percentage of unclassified responses was 18. Only 
one situation had as many as 36 per cent unclassified 
responses. All situations were retained for further 
experimentation, 

The next step in the procedure was 
tion of four alternatives for each of the LA 

The four most commonly given motives were con. 
sidered for use in each of the situations, Since the 
author had made intensive studies of the subjects 
by the use of tests, interviews, and life histories, a 
comparison was made of the motives given 1s 
students with the author's analysis of this aspect of 
the behavior in the situation, In about one-half of 
the instances, the author's motives were already 
cited among the motives ascribed to the situations 
by the students, In the remainder, the fourth most 
commonly chosen motives were replaced by those 
of the author and scrambled with the other motives, 

A form was prepared which was similar to the 
original ong, but with the addition of the four 
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alternatives, randomly arranged, for each situation, 
The directions called for the judge to arrange 
the alternatives, “motives,” in a rank order of 
their importance. To illustrate the form one of 
the 25 situations is cited below along with the four 
alternatives. 

William believes that his moth?r understands him 
better than his father does. His father, he says, “has 
a keen mind and has made a brilliant success . . . but 
he expects too much of me.” He says further: “Emo- 
tionally I am completely my mother, being ‘given to 
outbursts like hers. I have but little of my father's 
restraint... my mother is more sympathetic and 
admires whatever I do.” What are the basic motives 
for William’s greater fondness for his mother? 

а. Lack of decision regarding a life of his own. 

b. Mother gives him the sympathy he craves, 

c. He escapes responsibility by preferring a less exact- 
ing judgment. 

d. He feels inferior to his successful father. 

To obtain ratings on the degree of adjustment 
for each of the 25 situations, forms were prepared 
with the following question and scale: 

What is the degree of psychological adjustment of the 
individual in each situation: 


1 2 3 4 5 
Good  Fairlygood Average Poor ^ Very poor 


Likewise, to obtain ratings on the degree of 
identification which the judge felt for each of the 
25 situations, forms were prepared with the follow- 
ing question and scale: 


To what extent can you identify with the subject and 
feel with him in his situation and what he does about it? 


n a 3 4 5 
Easily Rathereasily Average With difficulty Notatall 


"These three forms constituted the research ma- 
terial: (2) the rank-order judgments of the four 
alternatives for each of the 25 situations, (4) the 
degree of adjustment for each situation, and (c) the 
degree of identification. 


Resutrs 
Dartmouth Students 


The following results were obtained from 
the administration of the study to more than 
300 Dartmouth students in the introductory 
courses in psychology. ‘The rank-order 
forms were used first, two weeks later the 
adjustment forms were rated, and after the 
lapse of another two weeks, the identification 
forms were used. 

Each complete set of data represented 150 
judgments, namely, 100 rank-order judg- 
ments, 25 ratings of adjustment, and 25 rat 
ings of identification; in all, 75,000 judgments 
were recorded. 

+The results of the ratings of adjustment and of 


identification will be discussed later in comparing the 
judgments of students with those of psychologists. 
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The percentage of students who ranked 
each alternative in first, second, third, and 
fourth place was determined for each of the 
25 situations. For example, alternative a of 
situation 1 was chosen by 28 per cent of the 
students in first®place, in second place by зг 
per cent, in third place by 24 per cent, and 
in fourth place by 17 per cent. Likewise the 
four percentages were computed for alterna- 
tives 5, c, and 4. All situations were treated 
in the same way resulting in a total of доо 
percentages, namely, four rank orders for 
four alternatives in 25 situations. For pur- 
poses of illustration, Table 1 is shown. The 
percentages indicate that d is the most com- 
monly chosen motive for the first place, a is 
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ation 1, the scores for the four alternatives 
became 3, 3, 2, 2, instead of 28, 31, 24, and 17. 
The original full percentage scores of 100 
randomly selected rank-order scores were tor- 
related with the simplified scores and re- 
sulted in an r of -|-.95. This result seemed 
to justify the use of the simplified scores. 
The obtained range of the 300 scores by ће“ 
use of the simplified scores was 228 to 3925 
chance is 2502 The mean score was 3247, 
sigma of the distribution 20.2. When a stu- 
dent’s score differs by more than a sigma 
from the mean, his dissimilarity in choosing 
alternatives different from other students’ 
raises the question of why the student reacts 
in what is assumed to be an idiosyncratic 


TABLE 1 


Percentaces ов STUDENTS AND OF PsycHotocists Wxo Сноѕв Each ALTERNATIVE IN THE Foug RANK 
ORDERS For SITUATION I 


Trem 


% or PsvcHoLooisTs ** 


% or STUDENTS * 
Cnoosino RANK ORDER 


Снооѕімо RANK ORDER 


nnn ee Sanne! 


а. A desire for popular acclaim 

b. He wants to prove his physical superiority 

c. He fears adverse criticism by fellow students 
d. He loves the sport 


* N=300. 
** N=68 to 73. 


in second place, c in third, and 2 by a narrow 
margin in last place. Then, each student’s 
rank orders were scored for the degree of 
agreement with the percentage of all ranking 
judgments. For example, if a particular stu- 
dent ranked in first place alternative а of the 
first situation, it was scored 28, which repre- 
sented the degree of his agreement with other 
students; if, however, he ranked this alterna- 
tive in second place it was scored 31, in third 
place as 24, and in fourth place as 17. By 
thus scoring his 100 judgments, the four 
ranks for each of the 25 situations, the total 
score of the student would designate his 
degree of similarity with the group as a 
whole. By chance, the ranks would contain 
25 per cent for each of four choices and for 
the 25 situations, the total score would be 
2500. 

A simplified method for the percentage 
scoring was evolved. The percentage scores 
were divided by 1o and rounded off to the 

‚ nearest whole number; for example, for situ- 


1 2 3 4 І 2 3 4 
28 31 24 17 43 37 17 3 

9 21 36 34 13 22 22 4 i 
її 27 27 35 13 25 34 2 
ET 14. 14 30; 4 18: 7099 ЖА, ы 


manner. The hypothesis which suggests 
itself is that the student is projecting his own 
motives. If the student chooses an alterna- 
tive which is not commonly chosen by other 
students and also identifies with the situation, 
the idiosyncratic nature of his response is 
confirmed. 


Study of the Mean Rank Orders to Deter- 
mine the Commonly Attributed Attitudi- 
nal Motives 


The mean of the rank orders chosen by 
the 300 students was computed for each of 
the тоо alternatives. A mean rank order of 
1.38 to 1.98 is taken to indicate the motives 
which students stress (chance is 2.5). The 
following areas seem important to students: 
authority (5 alternatives), acceptance of re- 
sponsibility (4), fear of failure (3), aesthetic 
interest (3), self-development (3), reassur- 
ance by means of social recognition or pres- 
tige (2), and vitality (2). A mean rank 


2 Only two students had scores below 450. 
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order of 3.05 to 3.44 is regarded as indicating 
the motives to which students deny impor- 
tance; these areas include cynicism (6 alter- 
nat;yes), family involvement, particularly 
with the father (6), extenuations and senti- 
mental explanations (3), guilt and compen- 
sation (4). Of the тоо mean rank orders, 


“22 alternatives. have a high rank order (as 


defined) and 19 have a low rank order. 
Among the ten alternatives repudiated by 
the students in the family and guilt classifi- 
cation, six of these were the ones chosen as 
most important by the experimenter who 
studied the subjects, The students actively 
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sketches were unsuitable for such objective 
judgments. Nevertheless the results among 
psychologists are interesting per se and offer 
as well an informative comparison with the 
judgments made by students. 

The three forms were filled out by psy- 
chologists. From the Yearbook of the 
American Psychological Association, 150 
psychologists were selected on the basis of 
their research interests in personality, moti- 
vation, and clinical psychology. The three 
forms were mailed to the psychologists re- 
questing their cooperation and inviting com- 
ment on the study. Over the course of a year, 


TABLE 2 


CLASSIFICATION OF ÁTTITUDINAL MOTIVES 


A. Accejits responsibility for his own decisions and actions 

B. Recognizes needs and desires of others 

C. Accepts the rule of family, society, and moral standards 

D. Seeks reassurance by means of social recognition 

E. Sceks reassurance by striving for prestige 

_F. Fears he will fail 

С. Accepts his experiences and profits from them in devel- 
. oping his personality 

H. Reacts personally to music, art, or literature 

Т. Is creative and constructive ^ 

J. Likes life. Reacts spontaneously 

K. Looks forward eagerly to the future and is not easily 

discouraged 


Evades responsibility for his own decisions and actions 
Fails to recognize needs and desires of others 

Resists the rule of family, society, and moral standards 
Secks little or no reassurance from social recognition 
Seeks little or no reassurance from prestige 

Has every confidence in succeeding in his aims 


Does not profit from his experiences to further his 
development 


Does not react personally to music, art, or literature 

Is not creative or constructive 

Does not like life. Is inhibited 

Looks forward fearfully to the future and is easily 
discouraged by difficulties 
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deny the psychological stress on family situ- 
ations and feelings of guilt as attitudinal 
motives. 


Classification of Attitudinal Motives 

From these empirical data, it is important 
to determine and classify which attitudinal 
motives are most commonly attributed to 
student behavior by other students. A study 
of the roo alternatives, four for each of 25 
situations, resulted in тт attitudinal motives 
which are stated in Table 2 in both positive 
and negative form. 


Psychologists 
As a criterion against which to measure 
the maturity of students’ judgments, it was 
planned originally to obtain psychologically 
sophisticated judgments from a professional 
group. However, it became evident carly 
in the investigation that the skeletonized 
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74 psychologists, nearly 50 per cent, returned 
the forms, but not all forms were completely 
filled out. Certain psychologists who did not 
respond to the forms wrote letters in which 
they made criticisms and suggestions, many 
of which proved helpful. Each completed set 
of forms represented 150 judgments, namely 
100 rank-order judgments, 25 ratings of iden- 
tification, and 25 ratings of adjustment; in 

over 10,000 judgments of psychologists 
were recorded. 

The percentage of psychologists (N=68 
to 73) who ranked each alternative in first, 
second, third, and fourth place was deter- 
mined for each of the 25 situations. For 
example, alternative a of situation т was 
chosen in first place by 43 per cent, in secon 
place by 37 per cent, in third place by 17 pef 
cent, and in fourth place by 3 per cent; like- 
wise the four percentages were computed for 
the alternatives 2, c, and d. The full set of 


percentages for situation 1 for psychologists 
—— 15 shown in Table т. All situations were 
_ treated in the same way, resulting in a total 
of 400 percentages (four rank orders for four 
alternatives in 25 situations). Percentages 
for the rank order of the alternatives and the 
— mean rank-order choice for each of the four 
“alternatives of the 25 situations were com- 
puted. To determine the degree of similarity 
in the ranking of the alternatives, each psy- 
| chologist’s set of rank orders was scored for 
| the degree of agreement with the percentage 
of all ranking judgments. This procedure 
_ was like that used among students. 
The full percentage scores of 69 psycholo- 
"gists were correlated with the simplified 
— scores and resulted in an r of +.98. The 
_ obtained range of the 69 scores was from 283 
to 403, from 13 per cent to бт per cent above 
| chance. The mean score is 352 and the sigma 
of the distribution is 24. The obtained dif- 
— ference between the students’ mean score of 
community of response (324.7) and that of 
psychologists (352) is 27.3, which is significant 
at the or level. Psychologists’ judgments of 
the rank order of importance of the alterna- 
tives are in closer agreement and are more 
_ cohesive than are those of the students. 
The high mean rank orders (1.24 to 1.97) 
_ of the тоо alternatives for 69 psychologists 
_ emphasize the following areas: self-develop- 
ment (5 alternatives), authority (4), reassur- 
ance by means of social recognition or 
- prestige (4), fear of failure (3), acceptance 
_ of responsibility (3), and aesthetic interest 
_ (2). The low mean rank orders (3.04 to 
= 3.62) are found for the following areas: ex- 
| tenuations and sentimental explanations (rr 
alternatives), cynicism (5), family involve- 
"ment (2), and compensation (1). Of the тоо 
mean rank orders, 21 alternatives have high 
| rank order and 19 have a low rank order. 
The data indicate clearly that the judg- 
ments of these psychologists, when given 
designated alternatives, accept the importance 
of attitudinal motives involving status striv- 
ing, self-development, and growth trends and 
reject a cynical interpretation of the situation 
as well as extenuating or sentimental ones. 
The same areas are considered important by 
psychologists and by students, except that 
"students also regard as important the area of 
“Vitality. Students repudiated more areas 
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failing apparently to recognize the impor- 
tance of guilt, compensation, and the family 
situation. 

A study was made of the psychologists’ 
judgments of adjustment for the 25 situations. 
Each psychologist who completed the adjust- 
ment scale made 25 ratings of 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5. 
‘These ratings were added together at the 
degree given and constituted a total adjust- 
ment judgment of that psychologist for these 
25 situations. These scores of 74 psycholo- 
gists ranged from 51 to 96; the theoretical 
score range is from 25 to 125. The low score 
represents good adjustment and the high 
score poor adjustment. The mean is 76 and 
the sigma of the distribution is 7.5. The 
scores of 155 students who rated the degree 
of adjustment in these 25 situations ranged 
from 49 to 90. The mean is 76 and the sigma 
of the distribution is 7. Differences between 
students and psychologists did appear in the 
rating of certain situations to be discussed 
below. 

Since each psychologist who completed the 
identification scale made 25 judgments of 1, 
2, 3, 4, or 5, a total score of identification 
could be obtained by adding the degree given 
for each of the judgments. These 69 scores 
ranged from 30 to 108; the theoretical score 
range is from 25 to 125. The low score rep- 
resents ease of identification and the high 
score difficult identification. The mean is 
69.3 and the sigma of the distribution is 12.7. 
The variability on the identification scale, 
which involves feeling, is considerably greater 
than the variability of judgments regarding 
the degree of adjustment. j 

When the situations are arranged in rank 
orders of the degree of adjustment and for 
the degree of identification, a moderate rela- 
tionship is found (rho=.74, p=.06, N —69). 
With a mature group who for the greater 
part are achieving their life purposes, the 
expectancy is that ease of identification would 
be associated with the degree of adjustment. 

A study of the mean ratings of adjustments 
for both psychologists and students shows 
agreement in respect to the four situations 
which portray the best adjustments. These 
situations are concerned with (a).the choice 
of medicine rather than art, (№) the need for 
self-development, (c) the development of 
responsibility and leadership, end (4) the 
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determination to complete college in spite of 
the refusal of financial support by the stu- 
dent’s father. 

Students" mean ratings of poor adjust- 
ments agree in part with those of the psy- 
chologists. "In the four situations where 
agreement occurs, the problems have to do 
‘with (a) sibling rivalry, (^) embarrassment 
about sex, (с) family hostility, and (4) de- 
pendence on mother. In addition, psycholo- 
gists characterize as poor adjustments the 
situation in which the student wishes to 
escape and live with another boy in the 
wilderness. A study of the alternatives most 
frequently chosen for the situations judged 
poorly adjusted reveals that psychologists 
emphasize immaturity and inability to attain 
self-development, in two cases because of 
sexual disturbances and in three cases because 
of negative attitudes toward authority and 
family life. The students’ choices of alterna- 

tives for the situations judged poorly adjusted 

reflect uniformly unfavorable family atti- 
tudes. Among the remaining differences 
between psychologists and students is the 
harsher judgment of psychologists who гесор- 
nize more readily the influence of compen- 

^ sation, evasion, and insecurity, while the 
students are less lenient toward female domi- 
nance and aesthetic interests. 

Psychologists’ mean judgments for ideriti- 
fication give definite preference to the same 
situations which they judge as good adjust- 
ments. The nature of these situations in- 
volves decisions not unlike those within the 
personal experience of psychologists, namely 
professional success, leadership, and self- 
development. Students’ mean judgments 
indicate identifications with three of the 
situations which they regard as well adjusted, 
namely, (а) self-development, (b) the choice 
of medicine rather than art, and (c) leader- 
ship responsibility. The remaining prefer- 
ences of students are difficult to justify. It 
is understandable that students would gen- 
erally identify with one who "aspires to 
marry a girl who is beautiful, witty, intelli- 
gent, and companionable,” but a marked de- 
pendency is expressed in the remainder of 
the case: “He wants her to be ‘a bulwark 
both emotionally and spiritually, to help me 
along in life—one who will back me up on 
the decisions I make." The acknowledg- 
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ment of such marital dependency reflects 
insecurity to a marked degree. It is also sur- 
prising to find that the students identify 
readily with the student who finds “solace 
and comfort in the great out-of-doors,” when 
“dissatisfied with fellow-students ог... dis- 
appointed in . . . studies.”* Both these 
situations are also rated relatively high in 
adjustment by students. While no situation 
is markedly repudiated according to the mean 
judgments of identification by the psycholo- 
gists, the ones least identified with are char- 
acterized by immaturity, specifically despair, 
rebellion, and homosexuality. The students’ 
mean judgments for identification show a 
greater degree of rejection for more of the 
situations. The three situations with least 
identification by students are concerned with 
despair, gloomy fantasy, or family rejection, 
all of which may reflect repressed fears. 

The mean of the total scores for 355 stu- 
dents’ identifications is 74.3; the sigma of the 
distribution is 18.3. The mean of the total 
scores for 69 psychologists’ identifications is 
69.8; the sigma of the distribution is 12.7 
The obtained difference between the means 
is 45, which is significant at the .or level 
of confidence. Students’ identifications are 
generally Jess empathic than those of 
psychologists. 


Discussion 


The present study of attitudinal motives 
assumes that the motives of others are much 
More transparent than our own motives and 
moreover that we commonly perceive those 
attitudinal motives in others which are likely 
to be most significant for ourselves. If such 
motives can be thus discovered and acknowl- 
edged they may be used in the interests of 
selÉclarification as well as diagnosis. Par- 
ticularly when details of a situation are in- 
complete or obscure, the respondent, if he 
cooperates at all, must rely on his own аррег- 
ceptive experience to structure the stimulus. 
In a semistructured stimulus situation, the 
respondent is called upon to fill in, to roun 
out, and to make clear what is incomplete, 
abbreviated, and vague. The assumption , 
that the situation is not his own enables the 

З This escape to “Mother Nature" (local cultural pat- 
tern) is admissible to these students, but the escapes 12 


fantasy or aesthetic outlets given in other situations 216 
Not tolerated. 
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"respondent to analyze the motivation with 


the feeling that he is being objective. He 
‘does not feel on the defensive; nor is there 
any need for him to justify the motives. On 
‘the contrary, he usually finds it interesting 
‘to ascribe attitudjnal motives to the behaviors 
of others. In the present study, attitudinal 
motives are empirically derived and refer 
specifically to the self-formulations of stu- 
dents about the reasons for other students’ 
feelings, behaviors, and thoughts. Theoreti- 
cally, it is assumed that students by dint of 
projecting their own motives upon others 

er the energizing formulations which are 
called attitudinal motives. 

“The semistructured stimulus situations 
used in this study are more properly described 
as skeletonized behavioral case descriptions. 
The facts stated in the situations are inten- 
tionally fragmentary; psychologists who have 
examined them consider the facts stated to be 
inadequate for a sound and objective judg- 
ment of motives. Thus the respondent is 
under the necessity of obtruding his own 
Motives into his responses. 

The present findings indicate that good 
adjustment is characterized by the acceptance 
of responsibility, the recognition of needs and 
desires of others, the acceptance of self, the 
goal of self-development, a desire to create, 
а trust in one’s own judgment, and finally a 
liking for life with a spontaneous reaction to 
loye, sports, and nature. 

The antitheses of these attitudinal motives 
ate often projected by students on their fel- 
lows and characterized as poor adjustment. 
In clinical studies the student becomes aware 
frequently of his identification and projection 
With the result that some degree of self-under- 
Standing and incipient therapy sometimes 
dawns upon him. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Intensive case studies of Dartmouth stu- 
dents were used as a basis for a test form 
comprising 25 skeletonized case descriptions 
concerning particular problems or anxieties 
of students. Free statements of motives 
thought to be applicable were collected from 
200 students and the statements summarized 
and classified into what are called attitudinal 
motives, These statements constituted the 

‚ basis of the four alternatives for each of ће 25 
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сазе descriptions. A study was made of the 
responses for the rank order of importance of 
these alternatives for more than 300 students 
and 69 psychologists. Ratings from beth 
groups were also collected for the degree of 
adjustment as well as the ease of identification 
felt for each of the case descriptions. ‘The in- 
terrelationship of the responses to the alter-* 
natives and the ratings of adjustment and 
identification were studied, and the differ- 
ences and similarities of psychologists and 
students analyzed. A classification of the 100 
alternatives, four for each of 25 situations, 
formed the basis for a set of eleven atti- 
tudinal motives. 

т. A study of the responses of 69 psycholo- 
gists stresses the importance of the following 
motives: responsibility, aesthetic interest, re- 
assurance by means of social recognition or 
prestige, fears of failure, authority, and self- 
development. Psychologists regard as least 
important attitudinal motives concerned with 
extenuations, sentimental explanations, and 
cynicism. А 

2. A study of the responses of more than 
300 students places a similar emphasis on the 
same attitudinal motives as those of the psy- 
chologists, supplemented by that of vitality. 
In addition to the attitudinal motives denied 
importance by psychologists, the students 
depreciated feelings of guilt, reassurance, 
compensation, and family involvement. 

з. The commonality with which. students 
rank the alternatives of the situations differs 
significantly from the commonality ranking 
by the psychologists. y 

4. Psychologists rated as best adjusted 
those cases in which the individual accepted 
himself and his experiences in a way which 
seemed to lead to self-development. Psy- 
chologists rated as most poorly adjusted the 
individual who was incapacitated in attaining 
self-development or who had a negative atti- 
tude toward the family. Students agreed in 
general with у оры" in their ratings ОЁ 

d and poor adjustment. ў 
es Psychologists identify most with situ- 
ations which involve professional success, 
leadership, and self-development. Students 
agree in part, but identify as well with situ- 
ations which show marked dependency and 
escape from responsibility. _ Psychologists 
identify least with cases exhibiting a bigh 
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degree of fantasy or family rejection. Psy- 
chologists identify with students and their 
problems to a greater extent than students 
identify with their fellow students and their 
problems. 


6. A cldssification of x1 attitudinal motives 


„ is derived from the тоо alternatives and con- 


stitutes an empirical conceptual framework 
of student motivation. 

7. Evidence is inconclusive that the form 
can be used as a simplified, easily scoreable 
projective test. Clinical findings indicate that 
projection does occur but not in a clearly 
defined manner. In those instances where 
choices tended to deviate from the modal 


choices, considerable clinical evidence of 
jection was demonstrated. 5 

8. The form with the 25 skeletonized case 
descriptions, along with the ratings of the 
adjustment and identification, proved useful 
clinically and afforded a measure of thera- 
peutic insight for some subjects. 
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“Гр нє concept of defense mechanisms has 
E long been one of the most fruitful and 
= & important notions of clinical and per- 
sonality psychology. Yet, possibly because 
‘mechanisms of defense are inferred rather 
“than observed directly, systematic experi- 


| mentation with them has been limited to a 


i 


К 


strikingly small quantity. As with all con- 
structs, the problem is to find suitable empiri- 
eal relationships which may be deduced in 
order to test the construct’s validity and the 
_ tules by which it operates. 
"One of the most popular techniques for 
“doing this has been the use of tests of memory 
"for successes and failures under conditions of 
—egoinvolvement. Only those approaches 
—which have stressed individual differences in 
defenses have borne any real fruit. Some of 
the earliest important work with this tech- 
nique of personality research was done by 
7 Rosenzweig and various collaborators. They 
have shown that memory for past successes 
"as opposed to failures is facilitated by ego- 
"involving conditions (7, 9, 10). Further re- 
~ search by’ Rosenzweig and Sarason (10) 
“along these lines suggested that the marked 
“individual differences in the tendency to 
fayor memory for successes or failures could 
‘be related to hypnotizability and impunitive- 
ness. The concept and theoretical implica- 
“tions of the interrelationships between these 
“three variables were put forth as the well- 
_ Known triadic hypothesis. 
" Using essentially the same technique, some 
ditional work along these lines has been 
done recently. As evidenced by the number 
"of articles appearing on the “interrupted task 
“method” (1, 2, 4) and the present contro- 
versies over the meaning and value of this 
_ type of research (3, 5, 8), there seems to be 
‘something of a resurgence of interest in the 
roblem. This renewed interest also comes 


Ppearing concerning the concept of “per- 


1The data for this experiment were collected by 
licholas Longo, an undergraduate student whose efforts 
this project аге sincerely appreciated. 


t а time when a great many articles аге. 
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ceptual defense.” Тһе ideas of ego defense 
in memory and ego defense in perception are “ 
woven from the same cloth. Defense mecha- 
nisms are thought to operate in any cognitive 
task when the opportunity is offered, and 
when the material to be perceived, learned, ` 
or recalled is pertinent to the psychodynamics 
of the individual. 

A fundamental problem occurs when we 
use selectivity in perception or memory as 
evidence of a process of defense, Merely to 
demonstrate that a person shows recall which 
favors threatening or nonthreatening material 
does not demonstrate that a defense process 
is operating. It is particularly valuable to 
show, as have Rosenzweig and Sarason (10), 
Lazarus, Eriksen, and Fonda (6), and Erik- 
sen (4), that this selective memory or percep- 
tion is related to some other personality 
characteristics or behaviors from which that 
kind of defense behavior might have been 
predicted. When the former authors demon- 
strated that impunitive and hypnotizable 
people showed poorer memory for tasks on. 
which they failed, this finding lent consider- 
able support to the assumption that selective 
memory is an appropriate empirical situation 
for inferring ego-defense processes. ‘The lat- 
ter writers have found comparable kinds of 
anchors for this selective memory and 
perception. 

In spite of the provocative nature of these - 
experiments emphasizing individual differ- 
ences in ego defense, far too little work has 
been done outlining the conditions under 
which the deduced relationships will occur. 
What is needed, in part, is a program to study 
the ways in which individuals deal with 
various kinds of threat, using cognitive situ- 
ations like perception, learning, memory, 
problem solving, etc. Particularly important 
as an unanswered problem is the question of 
the consistency of the defense of individuals. 
The selective memory experiments which 
have been referred to above have usually used . 
failure as the threat. We should ask whether 
people who defend themselves by avoiding 
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the failure implications wherever possible 
would show the same kind of response in a 
different task, and when some other kind of 
threatening situation is employed. Such a 
finding, were it positive, would be all the 
more supportive of the assumption that when 
a person preponderantly recalls successes, this 

^is a way of protecting himself against the 
dangers of failing in a task in which he is 
ego-involved. Depending upon the learning 
and retention relationships, we may or may 
mot want to consider this analogous to 
repression. 


This experiment is designed to test the 
hypothesis that individuals display a con- 
sistent pattern of defenses to threat. If this 
is so, individuals who recall predominantly 
nonthreatening stimuli in one. situation 
should recall predominantly nonthreatening 
stimuli in another, even when the nature of 
the threat and the nature of stimulus ma- 
terials are different. 


Procepure 


The subjects (Ss) in the present experiment were 
selected on the basis of ‘the results of a previous 
experiment by Eriksen (4). They represented the 
extremes in the experiment in which selective mem- 
ory for successfully completed and failed tests, 
respectively, was measured. In Eriksen’s initial 
study, бт male college students at The Johns Hop- 
Kins University were administered a series of 14 
jumbled sentences selected from those by Alper (т). 
Seven of these sentences could not be arranged to 
produce a meaningful sentence. Each sentence was 
divided into two- and three-word phrases. The 
task of solving the scrambled sentences was per- 
formed in a group using a booklet in which the Ss 
had to write their answers in 2,5 min. a sentence, 
In order to facilitate later recall, each sentence was 
given a name which consisted of one of the two- 
word р This title was underlined for each 
sentence, and was called out by the experiment 
(E) when the group began cites ae on it "i 
Twenty-two Ss took the test with the impression 
that they were aiding the E in obtaining norms for 
another study. Thirty-nine experimental Ss were 
told that the test measured intelligence and was to 
be used in selecting bright Ss (identified in the 
instructions as those with IQ's of 115 or better) for 
a later study on abstract thinking and concept for- 
mation. They were informed that anyone with the 
requisite intelligence should be able to complete all 
or practically all of the items within the time limit. 
To increase the experience of failure for the Ss, a 
` number of stooges were scattered throughout the 
toom who pretended to finish the items within the 
time limit. During the testing period no mention 
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was made of the fact that the Ss would later be 
asked to recall the sentences. After the administra. 
tion of the test, both control and experimental 
groups spent five minutes writing down all the four- 
letter words they could think of beginning with the 
letter t. This was followed by a five-minute recall 
period in which the Ss wrote down as many of the 
sentence titles as they could remember. 

A comparison of the recall of the control and 
experimental groups indicated, in support of pre- 
vious research, that ego-involvement is associated 
with greater recall for the completed than for the 
incompleted tasks. However, the most significant 
change was found in variability. ' This increase in 
variance under ego-involving conditions was inter- 
preted by the author as indicating marked individ- 
ual differences in response to threat. 

The present author selected the Ss falling at the 
two extremes in selective recall in Eriksen's experi- 
ment. Several months later the 24 Ss who could be 
located were subjected to a second experimental 
situation. Of these Ss, 15 had recalled predomi- 
nantly the successful tasks and nine had recalled 
primarily the unsuccessful tasks. These Ss were 
asked to learn 10 pairs of nonsense syllables by the 
method of anticipation under conditions of punish- 
ment with electric shock. They were told that 
they would be shocked (under a one-third partial 
reinforcement series) on only five of the pairs of 
syllables regardless of whether or not their antici- 
pation was correct, and that they would never be 
shocked on the other five pairs. The rather painful 
shock was illustrated for the Ss during these instruc- 
tions, During the experiment this procedure was 
followed until each 5 had reached the criterion of 
learning one perfect recitation. Each 5 returned 
after about 24 hours and, without previous Warn- 
ing, was asked to recall as many of the nonsense 
syllable pairs as he could. At the conclusion of this 
test of recall, each S was given relearning trials 
without shock until he again reached a perfect per- 
formance. The behavioral and subjective reports 
of most of the.Ss left little doubt as to the great 
discomfort of the situation. 


Rzsurrs 


The data from the present experiment 
were analyzed in terms of the differential 
learning (by trials to the criterion and num- 
ber of syllables correct), differential rec 
(percentage of the total recall obtained for 
the shock and nonshock syllables respec: 
tively), and differential relearning (by trials) 
of the shocked and nonshocked syllables. 

An over-all presentation of these data may 
be found in Table 1. The mean scores for 
learning, recall, and relearning of the sh 
and nonshock syllables for those Ss in the 
Previous experiment who had recalled pre 
dominantly their successes and those wh? 
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had recalled predominantly their failures 
show that these groups cannot be differen- 
tiated on the basis of their learning scores. 
However, they can be differentiated by recall 
and relearning scores. Those Ss who had 
remembered majnly their successes recall a 
higher percentage of the nonshocked syl- 
lables. Those Ss who had remembered pre- 
dominantly their failures recall a significantly 
higher percentage of the shocked syllables. 
This relationship holds whether the measure 
used is number of syllables or number of let- 
ters recalled. The latter, however, is the 
more sensitive measure. Similarly, in re- 
learning, memory for successes is positively 
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chi square based on the median test was ob- 
tained which was highly significant (р< ог). 
Actually, only four of the Ss out of 24 showed 
a reversal in the direction of recall between 
the two experiments. Thirteen out of 15 Ss 
classed as favoring recall of successes recalled 
the nonshock syllables better, while seven out 
of nine who had better recall of failures* 
favored recall of the shock syllables. 

Tf the recall data in both experiments are 
translated into standard scores, the directions 
are reversed in only three out of 24 cases 
(p<.01). Moreover, the recall scores in both 
experiments were ranked and rank-order 
correlations were obtained for both scoring 


TABLE 1 


MEAN PERFORMANCE oF Ss As RELATED TO THE TENDENCY TO SHow SUPERIOR RECALL FOR SUCCESSFUL OR 


UNSUCCESSFUL SENTENCES 


LEARNING BY RECALL IN RELEARNING BY 
Group Dium BE NUMBER OF Текмѕ or Рек NuMBER oF 
Correct SYLLABLES — Cent or ToraL* ‘TRIALS 
St oN s N s N 5 м 
Superior recall of Successes 17.1 15.5 28.6 Ar 56.1 74.0 3.12 2.55 
Superior recall of Failures 15.5 14.9 25.8 30.7 72.1 60.0 2.60 3.34 


* This comparison results in a difference between groups by a chi-square two-by-two analysis which is 


significant beyond the .or level of confidence. 


T S refers to shock syllables and N refers to nonshock syllables. 


correlated » with faster relearning of non- 
shocked syllables, and memory for failures 
goes with faster relearning of shocked syl- 
lables, although this finding is not statistically 


- significant. 


If recall scores are compared for the same 
Ss in both experiments, it is possible to test 
the significance of the relationship in terms 
of a median test, and examine the degree of 
relationship in terms of a rank-order corre- 
lation. In one such comparison, the number 
of successful tasks recalled in the first experi- 
ment was subtracted from the number of 
unsuccessful tasks recalled, and divided by 
the total number of tasks recalled. For the 
second experiment, the number of shock 
syllables recalled was subtracted from the 
number of nonshock syllables recalled, and 
divided by total recall. This gave two sets 
of scores for the two experiments which 
could be compared. By using such a scoring 
method, which fairly accurately reflects the 
direction and amount of selective recall, a 


methods. These correlations are 50 for the 
former procedure and .48 for the standard- 
score procedure. While the difference in 
recall between the two groups in the two 
experiments is highly significant, the differ- 
ence in relearning is not. 


Discussion 


The primary finding of this experiment is 
that Ss who recalled their successes in one 
situation also tended to recall material not 
associated with painful stimulation in an- 
other. This relationship occurs in spite of 
the fact that the two tasks employed are 
essentially different and the two experiments 
which are being compared utilized appar- 
ently different kinds of threat (viz., failure 
ys. physical pain produced by electric shock). 
It is impossible to account for the correspond- 
ence in the performance of the Ss in the two 
situations in terms of task or ability variables. 
In order to explain the relationship, it appears 
reasonable to think in terms ОЁ some inter- 


> . 
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vening process or some concept like habit or 
style of responding to threat. The present 
author and others have spoken of this inter- 
vening ргасеѕѕ as psychological defense. The 
only factor common to both situations seems 
to be the presence of some kind of threat 


` which was consistently associated with some 


» stimuli and not others? 

It should be pointed out that one of the 
hazards in such a conclusion is that the 
nature of the threat in thé present experi- 
ment (electric shock) is not clear. It is hoped 
that further experiments along these lines, 
using threats which are better understood 
psychologically, will throw additional light 
on the consistency of the response to threat 
found in the present experiment. The tech- 
nique of scrambled sentences, as well as other 
procedures used in retention and perception 
experiments, could be employed. Emotional 
content which might lead to active defense 
processes could be easily introduced into the 
. stimulus material, This content might con- 
vey such implications as sexuality, aggression, 
etc. At the moment it appears likely that Ss 
have a relatively consistent way of dealing 
with different threat situations which, in the 
present experiment, was reflected in selective 
recall of the threatening and nonthreatening 

material. 

One final point should be noted. Most 
experiments dealing with defense mecha- 
nisms have been confronted with the diffi- 
culty of separating the defenses as they 
operate in learning from the concept of re- 
pression which is conceived to act on mem- 
ory. In the results reported here it was 
found that learning scores did not differ- 
entiate between the two groups, суеп though 
recall did. One possible implication that 
might be drawn from this finding is that we 
are dealing with a retroactive defense process 
such as is assumed in the concept of repres- 

sion. Should further research along similar 
lines substantiate the negative findings with 
regard to learning and the positive findings 
with regard to recall, it may be concluded 
that a more suitable empirical model for the 
concept of repression has been found. 

? Another related study by Eriksen (Memory for com- 
pleted and incompleted tasks and differential rate in 
learning affective and neutral words. J. exp. Psychol., 


in press) using the same population, further substantiates 
the general picture presented here, 


а ` 
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From a clinical point of view it would also 
be valuable to be able to relate the forms'of 
defense inferred from the present data to 
diagnostic categories such as hysteria and 
psychasthenia. One might predict that 
hysterics should show relatively poor recall 
for the threatening material, while psychas- 
thenics should show better recall for the emo- 
tional material. This has already been shown 
with regard to the auditory perceptual recog- 
nition of emotional vs. nonemotional ma- 
terial (6), and the appropriate research along 
these lines is already in progress. 


SUMMARY 


Twenty-four Ss were selected from a pre- 
vious experiment performed by Eriksen on 
the basis of extreme tendencies to show 
superior recall of successful tasks on the one 
hand (N=1s), and superior recall of failed 
tasks (N=9) on the other. These Ss learned 
то pairs of nonsense syllables to a criterion 
of one perfect recitation. Half of the pairs 
were followed by electric shock regardless of 
whether the Ss’ anticipation was correct of 
not. A schedule of one-third partial rein- 
forcement was used. ‘The other half of the 
syllables were never shocked. The learning, 
recall, and relearning of the shock and non- 
shock syllables were compared for the two 
groups of Ss. ; 

No difference in the learning of shock and 
nonshock syllables was found on the basis of 
previous tendencies to recall successes or fail- 
ures. However, a highly significant differ- 
ence in recall was found. The Ss who 
remembered their successes best also recalled 
the nonshock syllables most effectively. The 
Ss who favored the recall of their failures 
showed a corresponding superiority in reca 
of the shock syllables. Nonsignificant differ- 
ences in the comparable direction were founi 
for relearning. That is, relearning for the 
group favoring successes was fastest for the 
nonshock material. Rank-order correlations 
between the recall results of the two exper- 
ments were .50 and .48, depending upon how 
the recall scores were determined. ў 

These findings were interpreted as evidence 
of a consistent ego-defense process reflecte 
in selective recall and operating in the t"? 
threat situations. 
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theory and research has shifted to the 
unity of the person. From the persono- 
logical side, such unifying conceptions as the 
self or ego have become increasingly popular 
as devices for conceptualizing this unity. 
From the laboratory side have come experi- 
ments demonstrating certain consistencies 
in perceptual-cognitive-motivational behavior. 
Although such studies stem from the general 
theoretical orientation that perception and 
personality characteristics are related, very 
little systematic research has appeared which 
predicts from theory the specific kinds of per- 
ceptual-cognitive behavior that can be ex- 
pected from specific kinds of persons. The 
present study is an attempt to verify predic- 
tions of performance on selected cognitive 
tasks within the framework of a theory de- 
veloped by one of the authors (Sarbin, 2). 
In this theory, personality is considered as 
a system of action resulting from the inter- 
play of self and role. The self is considered 
a cognitive structure whose origins occur in 
early childhood as a result of interactions 
between the child and his world. In the 
course of these interactions, certain substruc- 
tures, called empirical selves, emerge. These 
selves operate as reference-schemata in the 
person’s cognitive, affective, and conative be- 
havior. As a result of trauma, overlearning, 
fixation, and probably other factors, certain 
selves may become overdeveloped, thus re- 
tarding or inhibiting the development of 
other substructures. On the basis of infer- 
ences as to which empirical self is the domi- 
nant or central cognitive structure, we may 
construct a typology and postulate that 
among normal subjects, three of these 
may be identified. Our hypothesis is that 
these personality types will respond in pre- 
1No. 5 in і 1 іші 
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read at the 1952 meeting of the Western Р: logical 
Association. ^? by 
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dictable ways to certain cognitive and cona- 
tive tasks. 

We shall describe briefly each of these three 
groups. The first group with which we were 
concerned may be symbolized as 53, desig- 
nating the third stage of self-development? 
In this stage the child is trying to select the 
more enduring stimulus qualities from the 
mass of more evanescent ones, this often being 
beyond his capacities at this prelinguistic 
stage of development. On our cognitive 
tests, we predicted that S3 subjects (Ss) 
(selected on the basis of Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory profiles) would 
react quickly to the dominant or familiar 
aspects of the stimulus situation. As a rule, 
Ss were identified as S3 if their MMPI pro- 
files showed scores above one sigma on Pd 
(Psychopathic deviate) and Ma (Hypo 
mania). Other theorists might identify these 
Ss as “actor-outers” or persons who might be 
manifesting signs of a potential “character 
disorder.” 

The next type, S4, designates persons 
whose characteristics seem to be similar to 
those we find in the fourth stage of develop- 
ment in which the child has the rudiments 
of language, learns to introject and project, 
is concerned with finding the “rule” for 
things, but is absolutistic and insufficiently 
experienced to allow for probability relation- 
ships. We predicted that Ss of this type 
would show long reaction times on cognitive 
tests and would try to consider all the de- 
tailed aspects of the stimulus situation. The 
Ss were classified as S4 if their MMPI pro- 
files showed scores above one sigma on the 
so-called neurotic scales but not on the Ma 
and Pd scales. { 

The type S5 derives from the fifth stage 0 
development where the child has acquit 
the capacity to use probability relations an 

2 For a fuller description of the epistemogenic the 
of self-development, including the first and second ber 
of selfhood, the reader is referred to an earlier paper È, 
this series (2). 
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can shift from one role to another. On our 
cognitive tests we predict the scores will fall 
between the S3’s and S4's. In general, $5% 
‘were Ss whose scores on the MMPI did not 
‘deviate more than one sigma from the mean. 

Although the MMPI classifications are ad- 
mittedly crude, they were the best we could 
use with our 31 volunteer Ss, who were sum- 
mer school students of psychology. Of these 
31, 10 were classified as S3, 12 as S4, and 
9 as Ss. Needless to say, these sortings into 
MMPI profile classes were made exclusively 
on the basis of the MMPI profile without 
knowledge of the Ss’ performances on the 
cognitive tests.? 

The experimental tests are described and 
the results given in the following paragraphs. 
The numerical results are summarized in 
Table т. 


Two conflict tests were included in our battery. 
We expected to find that the S3's would demonstrate 
а set to “do something quickly" and the S4’s would 
show a set to “be careful, wait, and think.” 

One of these tests was a slight modification of 
the Sears-Hovland motor conflict situation (1), The 
$ sat at one end of the table and one of the experi- 
menters (Es) at the other, with a screen between 
them. The S saw two pairs of lights, each pair 
made up of one red and one green. These were 
fixed in front of the screen, on each side of the 
table. One E behind the screen manipulated the 


3'The actual criteria for sorting the MMPI profiles are 

with stated in detail: 

The score on Mf was disregarded because college 
students tend to score higher on Mf than the standardiz- 
Ang groups. 

$3, Primitive Construed Self. Since these are people 
Who tend to act out motorically, we look for high scores 
on Pd and Ma. Using one sigma above the mean as a 
Cutting score, we looked for profiles where Pd was the 
highest score and where Ma was also elevated; or where 
Ma was the highest score and where Pd was also 
elevated. 

S4, Introjecting-Extrojecting Self. These are persons 
Who tend not to act out motorically, but who use various 
Kinds of defense mechanisms. We look for elevated 
Scores on the so-called neurotic scales. The criterion for 

Placing persons in this class was at least two scores 
higher than one sigma above the mean where the highest 
score was Hy (Hysteria), Pt (Psychasthenia), Hs (Hypo- 

опагіаѕіѕ), or D (Depression). 5 

Ss, Social Self. These are the so-called “normal 
Normals. Persons were placed in this class if all their 
Scores save one were between plus and minus one sigma 
from the mean. However, the one allowable deviation 
Could not exceed two sigmas. E Е 

Using these criteria, we encountered no difficulty in 
classifying all but four of the 31 cases. Two of these 
had elevations above one sigma on Pd but did not have 
the Ma elevation associated with it. Sc (Schizophrenia) 
Was the second elevated score. These were arbitrarily 
Placed into the S3 category. Two Ss had scores below 
two sigmas below the mean on D; on the basis of a more 
detailed profile analysis, one of these Ss was placed in 
the S3 category and one in the S4 category. 
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TABLE 1 

Summary or Tzsr ResuLTs ror Sys, Sis, AND 8,5 

PES kaa eI 


Sys Se's So's 
Ds (N-10) (N=) (N=9) 
Conflict Tests ° 
Sears-Hovland * 
No. double responses 24 7 12 
Na апре responses 4 16 10 
o. block responses 12 1 
Card-Sorting qu З 
Av. total time 3:31 3:18 2:27 
Av. total errors — 2.6 2.7 2.7 
Errors on ''еазу'' cards 8 2 
Errors on “hard” cards 18 30 М 
Categorization Tests 
Geometrical figures 
Ay. No. categories 6.2 8.2 8.0 
Executives 
Av. No. categories 2.9 4л 3.2 
Est, No. of Distinctions 
No. of est. above median** 3 9 4 
No. of est. below mediant® 7 3 5 


* The total number of responses for the S4's and the So's is one 
less than four times the number of Ss, because for one $ in each 
of үк groups the light failed to flash in one of the four conflict 
trials. 

** Refers to median for whole group. 


light switches and another E gave the instructions 
and served as recorder. The S was given a piece 
of chalk and told that if a green light flashes he 
is to make a mark toward it, and if a red light 
flashes, he is to make a mark away from it and 
toward the other pair of lights. After 6o trials of 
this sort in which a single red or green light is 
presented, four conflict situations are presented by 
flashing both red lights or both green lights or 
green and red lights in the same pair. Each of 
these conflict trials is followed by five single-light 
trials. The recorder notes the reaction of $ in the 
conflict trials: whether he responds to both signals 
(makes a “double” response), responds to one 
only ("single" response), makes a “compromise” 
response down the middle, or “blocks” and does 
nothing. 

A chi square of 12.79, significant between 
the .02 and .or levels of confidence (Yates’ 
correction for continuity made; df=4), indi- 
cates that our three groups of Ss behaved 
differently on the Sears-Hovland test. The 
Sys gave predominantly double responses, 
that is, made marks toward both of the lights, 
The S4's gave block responses most com- 
monly; they also made a large number of 
single responses, but very few double re- 
sponses. The Ss's gave approximately am 
equal number of single, double, and block 
reactions. We interpret these results to 
reflect ће S3's tendency to respond without 
self-check to focal features in the environ- 
ment, and the S4's tendency to deliberate 
before (block) and after (single response) 
action. 

The second conflict test we used was a vowel 
card-sorting test The materials are «2 cards, on 


4 Suggested by Mr. Harold Safhpson. 
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each of which the vowels a, e, o, and й are typed 
in random positions and combinations. The task 
of S is to sort the cards into four piles depending 
on which of the four vowels appears most fre- 
quently on the card. The cards vary in difficulty, 
because on some cards there were many more (з, 
for example,” than other vowels, while on other 
cards there were just a few more gs than other 
‘vowels. The S is told that his score will depend 
on both his accuracy and his speed. 


On this test, there are no differences in 
total errors or total time, although we had 
originally predicted that the S3's would have 
shorter times and more errors than the S4's. 
We soon saw, however, that the card-sorting 
task elicited more complex reactions and 
counterreactions than we had anticipated. 
Nevertheless, we did find some evidence of 
differential response to the “easy” and “hard” 
cards. „A chi square of 5.0, significant be- 
tween the .05 and ло levels of confidence 
(d[—2), suggests that the S4’s make fewer 

` errors on the “easy” cards and more errors 
on the “hard” cards than the 83% and the 
.Ss's. Perhaps this means that the conscien- 
tious S4 is very accurate on the easy cards, 
but when a "hard" card comes up, to perform 
the task in his painstaking way is not pos- 
sible under the stressful conditions imposed 
by the instructions (speed and accuracy). 
He becomes momentarily immobilized and 
then pitches into a pile quite impulsively. 
"This is analogous to clinical observations of 
neurotic patients. 


The second group of tests that we used were 
classification tests. We thought that the S3's, react- 
ing quickly to conspicuous and familiar aspects of 
things, would tend habitually to make few distinc- 
tions, whereas the S4's, trying to find order in every- 
thing, would habitually make many distinctions. 

The simplest of our categorizing tests was a set 

of miscellaneous drawings of geometrical figures 
which $ was asked to place into whatever categories 
he considered appropriate. The second test con- 
sisted of a set of 12 photographs which were repre- 
sented to S as being pictures of business executives, 
These were actually pictures of prominent psycholo- 
gists taken from the American Psychologist. The 
S was asked first, before seeing the pictures, to 
write out his expectation of the most characteristic 
religious affiliation, political affiliation, and educa- 
tional level for the typical business executive. Then 
$ was given the pictures, the picture of each man 
having information about his religious and political 
affiliations and educational level clipped to it. The 
$ sorted the pictures into categories along the 
dimension of correspondence to the expected 
pattern, - 


a . 
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On both of these tests the S3’s made use of 
fewer categories than the S4's. The one- 
tailed 2 test yielded a г of 2.11, df=19, sig- 
nificant between the .o5 and .or levels of 
confidence, on the Geometrical Figures test, 
and a г of 3.20, df—=19, significant beyond the 
от level of confidence, on the Executive test, 
On both tests, the S5's were between the 535 
and the S4's as predicted from the theory. 

Third, we thought that the S3's, inclined to few 
distinctions, might underestimate what could be 
called the "possibilities" of distinctions, whereas the 
S4's might overestimate such "possibilities" There- 
fore, our Ss were asked to guess how many shades 
of gray could be distinguished between a certain 
light gray and a certain dark gray. 


Results here, although in the predicted 
direction, are at best suggestive. The esti- 
mates ranged from 5 to 1000, with a median 
of 30; a few estimates were certainly influ- 
enced by the fact that some students in both 
the S3 and S4 groups knew a little about the 
psychophysics of vision. A chi square sig- 
nificant between the 5 and то per cent levels 
of confidence suggests that the 54% gave 
estimates above the median for the whole 
group of subjects, and the S3's gave estimates 
below the median. 


SUMMARY 
Thirty-one normal volunteer Ss were classi- 


fied into three groups on the basis of MMPI 
profiles. From the epistemogenic theory, 
predictions were made regarding perform- 
ance on selected cognitive tests. In the main, 
the predictions were verified. 

The conclusions lend support to the general 
idea that cognitive performances can be pre- 
dicted from personological characteristics. 
Although our findings might be interpreted 
in accordance with several personality the 
ories, we believe our cognitive theory SUE 
gests experimentation more readily than most 
other theories. Further, it lends itself to 
articulation by means of the concepts an 
tools of experimental psychology. 
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HE continuing interest in the measure- 

ment of social sensitivity or empathic 

ability leads to the problem of deter- 
mining how generalized the ability may be. 
By empathic ability we mean social sensitivity 
in the perception of persons. Dymond de- 
fines empathy as “The imaginative transpos- 
ing of oneself into the thinking, feeling, and 
acting of another and so structuring the 
world as he does” (4, p. 127). The usual 
method of studying empathy is to measure 
the disparity between а subjects predic- 
tions of the responses of an associate and the 
responses which the associate makes (3, 4). 
The total deviation is assumed to be a meas- 
ure of empathic ability—the smaller the 
deviation, the better the empathy score. The 
present authors (6) have termed this measure 
raw empathy and have pointed out the neces- 
sary cautions which must be exercised in any 
valid measure of empathic ability. Evidence 
has been presented which shows the influence 
of projection on the raw empathy score (1, 
5, б). In addition, the variable of similarity 
between persons must be considered. Our 
contention has been that if a subject and his 
associate are highly similar, the subject who 
projects would be given spurious credit for 
empathic ability. The authors have proposed 


“a method of eliminating the influence of pro- 


jection in scoring the subject’s predictions of 
the responses of an associate and have called 
the resultant measure the refined empathy 
score (6). \ 
The purpose of the present study is to 
define more clearly the interrelationships of 


- refined empathy with similarity, projection, 


and raw empathy. The study was designed 
to have a forecaster predict for four associates 
and thus to provide an approach to an analy- 
sis of the consistency of each of the variables. 


MetHop 


Procedure 


A form consisting of 42 statements was developed 
to deal with a person’s attitudes and feelings towards 


various situations (2). The following are a few. 
examples of statements from the form: 

a. I am wary about the trustworthiness of per- 
sons whom I do not know well. 

b. I feel embarrassed even when I make trivial 
errors. 

. €. When I do something selfish, I worry about 
it afterwards. 

The respondents were offered four alternatives: 
1, almost always; 2, often; 3, seldom; 4, almost 
never. 

These statements were selected with the aim of 
tapping various feelings and attitudes which indi- 
viduals commonly experience. An attefhpt was 
made to avoid purely behavioral statements so that 
forecasts could not be made merely on the basis of 
simple observation of another person’s behavior. 
Such items as “I bite my nails” were purposely 
excluded. Furthermore, it should be pointed out 
that no attempt was made to develop a personality 
scale such as introversion-extroversion, etc. 

Fifty male undergraduates consented to act as Ss, 
that is, to forecast for four associates. First, the 
form was administered to the 50 Ss. Next, each $ ` 
selected four associates whom he knew well and 
then attempted to forecast the verbal responses of 
these associates, Finally, the four associates for each 
S responded to the statements in the form. Thus, 
for any one 5 we now had (a) his own responses 
to the form, (4) his forecasts of the responses of 
four of his associates, and (c) the actual responses 
of his associates. 

The method of deviational scores, as used in 
earlier studies, was employed in the analysis of these 
data. Four deviation scores were obtained. One 
deviation score is called projection, the total item- 
by-item deviation of the forecaster's own responses 
from his predictions for an associate. In other 
words, if $ had marked a certain item 1 (almost 
always), and his prediction for an associate had been 
2 (often), the deviation score for that item would 
be т. The deviations for all 42 items were then 
totaled. This means that the smaller the deviation 
score, the greater the projection, We next derived 
a deviation score for similarity. This entailed a 
like: procedure except that the deviations were ob- 
tained between S’s own responses and the responses 
of his associates. Again, the smaller the deviation 
score, the greater the similarity. Next the raw 
empathy score was determined in the usual way, 
namely, to find the deviations between S's predic- 
tions and the response of his associates. The smaller 
the deviation score, the greater the raw empathy. 
Finally, the refined empathy score was derived, 
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The method of deriving the refined empathy 
score was somewhat more involved than the other 
scores. In essence, it is derived from a comparison 
of the raw empathy score and the projection score. 
Its Purpose is to show numerically whether S’s pre- 
dictions were closer to the responses of his associates 
or closer to, his own responses. For example, if 
the raw empathy deviation score was 39 and t 
„projection deviation score was 36, S’s prediction 
then deviated less from his own responses than it 
did from the responses of his associate. By sub- 
tracting the raw empathy score from the projection 
score, S would have a refined empathy score of —3. 
If, on the other hand, the raw empathy deviation 
was less than the projection deviation, $ would 
have a positive refined empathy score. This score 
may be somewhat oversevere because of the arbi- 
trary nature of the projection score, in that the 
deviation between the forecaster's predictions and 
his own responses may be zero on an item where 
no actual projection existed. This situation would 
be especially true where the similarity deviation 
is zero, that is, when the forecaster and his asso- 
ciate aíe alike in the item. However, it seems 
more desirable to overcorrect for the influence of 
possible projection than to ignore it. Some light 
can be thrown on this question by comparing 
the projection scores obtained above and a projec- 
tion score based on only those items where the 
similarity deviation score was two or more; in other 
words, a projection score based on items where the 
forecaster and his associate were dissimilar, The 
correlations between these two sets of scores are in 
the seventies. This finding seems to indicate that 
the projection score which we use is not necessarily 
oversevere. A comparison of the scores for projec- 
tion, similarity, raw empathy, and refined empathy 
will be presented in the following section, 


Resutts 


The data were analyzed from two stand- 
points. The first analysis was to determine 
the intercorrelation among the four above- 
mentioned scores. "The second analysis, to 
be discussed later, was concerned with a study 
of the consistency of these variables. 

For purposes of correlating these variables 
of similarity, projection, raw empathy, and 
refined empathy, the scores for any one $ 
were combined for each separate variable. 
For example, the combined similarity score 
was determined by adding S's deviations 
from each of his four associates, Likewise, 
combined projection, raw empathy, and re- 
fined empathy scores were obtained by add- 
ing the respective deviations of S for his four 
associates. These combined scores were then. 
used for the intercorrelation of the variables. 
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The following product-moment correla- 
tions were obtained for similarity and the 
three other variables for 50 Ss. 


Similarity and raw empathy .53Еоў 
Similarity and refined empathy —.12=£.09 
Similarity and projection 322.08 


These correlations indicate very strongly 
that the raw empathy score is related to the 
amount of similarity between S and his asso- 
ciate, whereas the refined empathy score is 
quite obviously independent of the amount 
of similarity between S and his associate, It 
should be noted that similarity and projection 
are also related. 

The correlations between projection and 
the two empathy scores are also of interest. 
37.08 


Projection and raw empathy 
—.58+.06 


Projection and refined empathy 


Quite obviously there is a significant posi- 
tive relationship between projection and raw 
empathy and a significant negative relation- 
ship between projection and refined empathy. 
The negative relationship should come as no 
great surprise, as a correction for projection 
is entailed in the derivation of the refined 
empathy score. 

Finally, let us look at the relationship be- 
tween raw empathy and refined empathy. 
These two scores are correlated r=+.23= 
09. A previous study found a rank-differ- 
ence correlation between these scores of 
rho---.302-.09 (6). The very moderate 
degree of relationship between raw empathy 
and refined empathy indicates the importance 
of differentiating between the two measures. 

We turn now to a discussion of the con- 
sistency of these variables. It was possible to 
determine a series of rank-difference corre 
lations for the scores in these variables. 

Ss were ranked in similarity, projection, raw 
empathy, and refined empathy on the basis 
of their first associate and then again on te 
basis of their second, third, and fourth asso 
ciates. We correlated the ranks of the 50 5 
for each of his four associates in respect tO 


similarity, projection, raw empathy; and 
refined empathy. The question is, if a pu 


ject ranks high for one of his associates dus. 
he also rank high for the others? The resu 
are reported in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 


Rho's INDICATING THE INTERRELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
DzviATIONAL Scores OF THE FORECASTERS 
AND THEIR ASSOCIATES 


(N=50) 
ә 
$овукстз Smamanity PROJECTION eni ied 
Associates 
1&2 +06 +58 18 33 
1&3 +20 .56 .33 37 
ae 4 EA 45 аз 40 
DH 20 58 ES +19 
2&4 +33 » -34 123 
3&4 -55 +73 .36 154 


Note; .27=5% level of confidence; .35=1% level of confidence. 


The most striking aspect of these relation- 
ships appears to be the great consistency of 
the projection scores. Patently, a tendency 
to project one’s own responses in his predic- 
tions for an associate is a dramatically con- 
sistent phenomenon. Second, a reasonable 
amount of consistency exists for the refined 
empathy scores. Apparently this score meas- 
ures some ability with a fair degree of 
consistency and also measures this ability 
independently of similarity (r=—-12). The 
surprising aspect of these correlations, at least 
to the authors, is that the raw empathy score 
shows at least a modicum of consistency. 
The authors have previously argued the posi- 
tion that the raw empathy score is so clut- 
tered with similarity and projection that such 
а score cannot measure what it purports to 
measure. In support of this position, it is 
our conjecture that the apparent consistency 
in the raw empathy scores is specious. If one 
examines the similarity correlations, one finds 
the striking fact that Ss show some uniform- 
ity in the amount of similarity between them- 
selves and their four associates. In other 
words, we find that one S tends to select asso- 
ciates who are all similar to himself while 


“another S tends to select regularly those who 


are dissimilar. ‘Thus, it is plausible that the 
apparent consistency in the raw empathy 
scores may well be a function of the differ- 
ences among forecasters in selecting uni- 
formly similar or dissimilar associates. 


Discussion 


The intercorrelations among the four scores 
bear out the fact that the raw empathy score 
is significantly related to similarity whereas 
the refined empathy score is independent of 
the similarity between the forecaster and his 


associates. This finding, coupled with the 
fact that the raw and refined empathy meas- 
ures are not significantly related, seems to 
indicate the cogency of using the refined 
empathy scores as an operational measure of 
empathic ability. Furthermore, the refined 
empathy score is consistent enough that it 
appears to be a measure of a generalized 
ability. A second generalization that can be 
drawn from these data is the marked con- 
sistency of the projection score. The role of 
projection in these predictions has been pre- 
viously pointed out and a correction was 
proposed, namely, the method of subtracting 
the raw empathy score from the projection 
score (1, 6). The present evidence empha- 
sizes the fact that projection not only plays 
an important role, but a highly consistent 
one as indicated by the fact that an individ- 
ual’s rank in projection remains #ай1у con- 
stant. This finding that projection is so 
prevalent in our attempts to perceive another 
person indicates the nature of the handicap 
we suffer in matters of social sensitivity. Of 
the 50 forecasters, 20 are closer to their asso- 
ciates’ scores and thus may be called “empa- 
thizers" while 29 are closer to their own 
scores and thus may be called “projectors.” 
The remaining forecaster had equal projec- 
tion and empathy deviation scores. This 
finding is a striking confirmation of that 
reported earlier in which almost identical 
proportions of the population were found to 
be characterized by empathic ability and 
dominated by projection (6). 


SuMMARY 


A scale of 42 items was administered to 50 
Ss who then attempted to predict the re- 
sponses of four associates who also responded 
to the same scale. Four deviation scores were 
obtained from the data for the variables of 
similarity, projection, raw empathy, and 
refined empathy. ‘The refined empathy score 
was derived by subtracting the raw empathy 
score from the projection score. It was found 
that while the raw empathy score was signifi- 
cantly correlated with similarity, the refined 
empathy score was not correlated with simi- 
larity. Furthermore, it was found that the 
refined empathy scores showed a fair degree 
of consistency, although the greatest con- 
sistency was shown by the projection scores. 
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Tt appears that the consistency of the raw 
empathy scores was a function of the fact 
that individuals vary in the way in which 
they choose uniformly similar or uniformly 
dissimilar associates. The data clearly indi- 
cate that there is a generalized tendency for 
some of the Ss to project consistently and for 


"others to have empathic ability. 
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results of experiments designed to ana- 
lyze certain determinants of size over- 

estimation by children between ages of 3 

and 5 years. The procedure consists in con- 

trolling the children’s experience with a 

previously neutral object, in conjunction with 

reinforcement and extinction operations. 
Lambert, Solomon, and Watson (2) re- 
ported results of previous experiments of this 
series, utilizing estimations of size of a poker 
chip. In the judgment situation the child 

was presented with a circle of light on a 

ground-glass screen, the size of the circle 

being controlled by turning a knob on the 

apparatus. The child was asked to vary the 

size of this comparison circle until it was 
_ the same size as a poker chip similar to the 
chips used as manipulanda in the behavioral 
sequence. The comparison circle was not 
precisely circular, as a Bausch and Lomb 
diaphragm with nine sides was used, which 
gaye the circle some area of ambiguity. 

The previous paper reported that the size 
estimates of the Ss rose significantly from the 
pre-experimental level, after Ss had had 10 
days’ experience in the token-reward learning 
situation, where the token was exchanged 
for a candy reward. After an extinction pro- 
cedure in which candy was no longer pro- 
vided, the size estimates were found to have 
- fallen significantly. Following reinstatement 
of reward, the estimates again rose, although 
not significantly. 

These shifts in apparent size appeared to 
‘parallel the learning operations in the token- 
reward situation. These operations may be 
viewed as enhancing, and then extinguishing, 
the secondary reinforcing characteristics 0 
the token. 

1 Thi der the general direction of 
pa Ts or vas dd war facitated by the Laboratory 


of Social Relations, Harvard University. data are 
included as a portion of the experimental work reported 
in the senior author’s PhD. thesis (1950). Mr. Peter 


D. Watson assisted in these experiments. 


T= paper is the second relating the 


The present experiments were planned as à 
test of the following hypothesis: The use of 
a second token, farther removed in the 
sequence from the reward, will result in a rise 
in estimation of the size of this token which 
is less pronounced than that of the token 
immediately preceding the reward. That is, 
it was believed that the reinforcement admin- 
istered at the end of the behavioral sequence 
might be accompanied by a rise in size esti- . 
mations of both tokens used at the pretrain- 
ing level, but that the estimates of the token 
closer to the reinforcement would rise more 
than those of the token farther from the 
goal. Such a finding would, of course, de- 
pend upon the degree to which the tokens 
were discriminated. 

Two different experimental situations were 
used, the second being a modification in cer- 
tain points of the first. 


Experiment I 


Subjects? 

The Ss were 22 nursery school children between 
3 and 5 years of age, 13 from the Cambridge Lower 
School, three from the Sewall Avenue Nursery in 
Brookline, and six from the Laboure Center Nur- 
sery School in South Boston. 


Procedure 

Acquisition, Ss turned the crank of the token- 
reward machine 9 turns and a red token (poker 
chip) was automatically ejected through a chute. 
They inserted this red token in a slot in the ma- 
chine and then turned the crank another nine turns 
and received a white token automatically through 
the chute, This white token was then inserted in 
the machine and a candy gum drop was automati- 
cally ejected. The number of such complete 
sequences on any one day was varied from one to 
four, according to schedule, for the ro days that 
this procedure was followed. Each $ had a total 
of 28 reinforced sequences during the ro-day period. 


School and the Cambridge Lower School, Cambridge; of 
the Laboure Nursery School, South Boston; 
Sewall Avenue Nursery School, Brookline, 

« 
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А day’s trials for ап 5 ended with his receiving 
through the machine a third color of token, a blue 
one. When this occurred during the first two days 
of the procedure, E said: “Oh, you got a blue token. 
That means your turn is over and you can’t have 
any more candy today.” After the first two days 
this comment was no longer required. An S never 
knew how mahy sequences he would have on any 
given day; the signal of the end for a day was 
receiving the blue token. 

Extinction. On the eleventh day experimental 
extinction was instituted. The child received no 
candy and remained in the experimental room 
until he had done no turning for two minutes. 
There were four different conditions of the extinc- 
tion situation. These were undertaken to obtain 

data on the acquisition and extinction of the instru- 
mental sequence and not for their effect on the size 
estimates.3 

Measures, Four sets of size estimates were ob- 

tained from each S. These were obtained (а) prior 
to the first reinforcement sequence on the first day 
of the experiment, (4) after six days of the experi- 
ment, at Which time 14 reinforcements had 
given, (c) after the tenth day of the experiment 
(after all 28 reinforcements), and (d) after experi- 
mental extinction, the criterion being a two-minute 
period of no turning of the work handle. In each 
of the size-estimation sessions the child made four 
judgments of each of the three different colored 
tokens. Two judgments were made by turning the 
comparison circle upward from its smallest position 
and two were made turning downward from the 
largest position. The judgments were also counter- 
balanced for color. 


Results 


The data from this experiment are shown 
in Table т. There are no significant changes 
in the size estimates of any of these tokens 
as a correlate of experience with the token. 
"There appears to be an initial tendency for 
the white token estimate to rise after six days 
of reinforcement, but this rise is not signifi- 
cant and has disappeared by the end of the 
tenth day. 


Discussion 


The hypothesis is thus not upheld by these 
data. The presence of the blue token in the 
situation, however, was questioned, in that its 
use might have brought about these results, 


3 These conditions were as follows: One group con- 
tinued to turn but received no token. The second group 
could repeat indefinitely a sequence of turning, receiving, 
and inserting a red token but did not receive a white 
token. The third turned, received, and inserted a red 
token, then turned without further result, The fourth 
group repeated a sequence of turning for, receiving, and 
inserting red token; turning for, receiving, and inserting 
white token. 
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One hypothesis was that its use might have 
resulted in an anchoring effect in holding 
off the rise of the estimates of the other two 
tokens in a way analogous to Helson’s adap- 
tation effect (1). It may be clearer, however, 
to speak of these results in terms of the mean- 
ing aspect of the situation. The white token 
means here, in the denotative sense, candy 
reward, while the red token means access to 
the white token, or deferred candy reward. 
The meaning of the blue token, however, is 
the termination of the reward situation, or, 
more briefly, no candy. This opposition of 
meanings for the different colored tokens, 
the white symbolizing candy and the blue 
symbolizing no candy, may have served 
effectively to neutralize the effect of one 


TABLE 1 
Estimates oF Token Size, Exp. I 
MEAN Per CENT 
Estimate * ACTUAL SIZE 
Red Token 
Pretest 68.5 1.09 
After 6 days 68.5 1.09 
After 10 days 68.3 1.08 
After extinction 67.1 1.06 
White Token 
Pretest 68.8 III 
After 6 days 71.1 1.13 
After ro days 68.8 1.09 
After extinction 67.8 1.08 
Blue Token 
Pretest 68.8 1.09 
After 6 days 67.1 1.07 
After 10 days 67.0 1.06 
After extinction 66.7 1.06 


* Actual size is 63.0 in arbitrary units of diameter. 


another. The incompatibility of the mean- 
ings of the two tokens, which differed in 
appearance only in color, may have been a 
source of confusion. Various direct tests of 
this would be quite possible. 

Since one can, however, speculate only on 
the basis of these data, a modified procedure 
to investigate the original hypothesis further 
Was set up and followed in the second 
experiment. 

ExperIMENT П 
Subjects 

The Ss were 16 four-year-old preschool children 

from the Harvard Nursery School. 


Procedures and Measures 


There were two main changes in procedure from 
Experiment І. First, the blue token was not used. 
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(Тһе red token was turned for and inserted. This 


was followed by turning for and inserting the white 
token, which was immediately and automatically 
followed by candy reward. Second, a shortened 
procedure was used which took only two days 
instead of eleven. On the first day the pretest size- 
estimation measures were taken. On the second 
day the children? were introduced to the experi- 
mental situation and went through five reinforced 
sequences, in each of which a red and white token 
were used, with reward occurring after insertion 
of the white token. Size estimates were made 
again at this point. Three more reinforcement 
sequences followed, after which experimental ex- 
tinction of the work-token sequence was instituted, 
Size estimates were taken again after extinction. 
Two different extinction situations were used here, 
again for purposes other than the obtaining of size 
estimates.* 


Results 


Table 2 presents the size-estimation data 
for the three different conditions of measure- 
ment. The shifts of the size estimates of the 
white token are significant beyond the or 
level, both from the pretest measure to the 
measure taken after five reinforcements, and 
also from the latter to the postextinction 
measure. ‘These significances were deter- 
mined by analyses of variance. Shifts of the 
estimates of the red token are not significant, 
but they are in the expected direction. 


ў Discussion 


The results of the second experiment are 
consistent with the original hypothesis, that 
the estimates of size of tokens used in a 
reinforcement-extinction situation would par- 
allel the learning operations in regard to the 
secondary reinforcing characteristics of the 
different tokens. The estimates for the red 
token, which was farther removed from re- 
ward, did not rise and fall significantly with 
reinforcement and extinction, as did those of 
the white token, which immediately preceded 
the reward. j 

Although these data show the hypothesized 
concomitance of apparent size shifts with 
reinforcement and extinction Operations, it is 
difficult to state in general terms why this 
parallel should be the case. The previous 
paper on this topic referred briefly to a 
"cookie effect"—the bigger the better, or, 


4Group one turned for, received, and inserted red 
token, etc." Group two turned for, received, and inserted 
red token; turned for, received, and inserted white token; 


turned for, received, and inserted red token, etc. 


more precisely, the better the bigger. Such a 
statement, even if correct, might name only 
an artifact of our own culture, however, 
where size is often seen as a criterion of value. 

An alternative statement concerning the 
phenomenon is that a partial, equivalency 
relation comes to exist between the symbol 
and the referent, that is, in this case between 
the token and the result it signals. "The white 
token signals “more candy" and there is, cor- 
respondingly, “more token." The red token 
signals only white token or deferred candy, 
and there is only a slight and not significant 
size increase. Still another way of discussing 
these data is that there is an effect at least 


TABLE 2 


Estimates OF Token Size, Exp. II 


MEAN Për CENT 
EsriMATE * — AcTUAL SIZE 
Red Token 
Pretest 63.6 1.01 
After 5 reinforcements 64.3 1.02 
After extinction 67.1 1.06 
White Token 
Pretest 65.9 1.05 
After 5 reinforcements 71.2 1.13 
After extinction 66.3 1.05 


* Actual size is 63.0 in arbitrary units of diameter. 


analogous to stimulus intensity involved. 
That is, the white token is a stronger stimu- 
lus, at least in its visceral prededications, and 
it results in an amplification of the judgment 
response. 

Any of these statements, or another alter- 
native statement, is, however, only a restate- 
ment of the phenomenon in general terms. 
The full account of the procedure and re- 
sults is itself the explanation, although a low 
level one. Some further hypotheses might 
come more easily, however, in assuming at 
least temporarily one of the more general 
propositions. 


SUMMARY 


From the data reported the following 
points may be made: 

1. A previously neutral token which had 
been a manipulandum in a token-reward 
sequence was overestimated more often than 
it was before it was placed in that sequence. 

2. Experimental extinction tended to re- 
duce significantly such overestimation. 
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3. When two previously neutral tokens 
were placed in the sequence so that they were 
at different distances from the reinforcement, 
the token closer to the goal tended to become 

„ overestimated as a result of such placement 
but the one farther from the goal tended to 
remain neutral. 

4, There is a suggestion that judgments of 
size tend towards the middle of the total set 
of judgments, or, by alternative interpreta- 


ә 
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tion, that the “meanings” accrued to the 
manipulanda may, if not clearly distinct; 
neutralize distinctions in the estimation 
judgments. 
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any science the isolation of basic vari- 
bles is essential to its advancement. The 
ence of agreed-upon basic variables is 
arly evident in clinical psychology. 
€ are perhaps a dozen competing and 
g vocabularies or conceptual systems 
use. No doubt there is considerable over- 
ар as well as equivalence between these com- 
systems. But which vocabulary shall 
racticing clinician or the research worker 
Can a simpler and more economical 
ceptual framework be developed? 

s report presents preliminary findings 
a larger study which is primarily di- 
d at the identification of fundamental 
bles underlying the behavior, symptoms, 
d inferred motivation of mental hygiene 
patients. A schedule of rating scales 
been developed as а tool for the isolation 
some of these basic variables. А rating 
ше was preferred to other possible pro- 
es for recording and quantifying clini- 
‘data for a number of reasons. The rating 
edule has proved to be highly useful for 
“description and evaluation of psychotic 
nptoms and behavior (тт, 12). It readily 
itself to the direct expression of trained 
al observation and judgment, and per- 
‘the translation into scalar form of com- 
inferred psychodynamic clinical concepts 
as ego strength, defensiveness, rigidity, 
id the need for approval. 


PROCEDURE 


‘Seventy-three variables were selected for analysis. 
ipproximately one-third are descriptive of symp- 
is and complaints while the remainder are con- 
with manifest behavior and inferred motiva- 
The variables chosen were drawn from the 
ional psychiatric syndromes, the concepts of 
reud and the psychoanalysts, the need definitions 
É Henry Murray, and from the factorial studies 
Guilford (4, 5), Cattell (3), Mosier (8), and 
ers (7, 9). A wide range of psychological and 
chiatric reports was studied in order to locate 


From the Veterans Administration Central Office and 
Regional Office Mental Hygiene Clinic, Washington, 
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e 
the more commonly used concepts. Traits regarded 
as of little clinical interest were excluded because 
of the limitations of time required for rating a 
patient. In general, no variable was included unless 
it could be plausibly related to at least one of the 
15 factors hypothesized at the initiation of the study. 
A minimum of four variables was included to 
define a given hypothesized factor. 

The subjects for this study consisted of 184 vet- 
eran patients receiving psychotherapy in four men- 
tal hygiene clinics. Each patient had been seen for 
a minimum of four psychotherapeutic sessions and 
the typical patient had been receiving therapy for 
about three months. The raters were predomi- 
nantly staff psychiatrists, psychologists, and social 
workers, and the remainder were advanced psy- 
chology trainees. Raters in each clinic were pro- 
vided with a detailed rating guide, practice in 
making ratings, and opportunity to discuss any 
questionable or ambiguous points. 

Inasmuch as only the therapists could rate their 
patients adequately and the therapists would not 
permit independent judges to observe the patients, 
reliability checks had to be secured through rerat- 
ings. Ten patients were rerated after a two-week 
interval without prior warning. The average prod- 
uctmoment correlation between first and second 
ratings was found to be .77; no correlation was 
lower than „уі. The frequency distributions of 
ratings on each scale were compared clinic by clinic, 
Little or no difference between clinics in mode or 
variability appeared to exist. The frequency dis- 
tribution of each variable was then dichotomized 
at the median, coded, and punched on IBM cards. 
The intercorrelations computed consisted of tetra- 
choric estimates from tables based on the cosine 
formula for the tetrachoric correlation coefficient. 

To make easier the factorial reduction of the 
correlational table, three preliminary analyses have 
been made2 The centroid analyses of two matrices 
of 15 and 19 variables respectively are reported here. 
The rotations made to achieve simple structure 
were oblique? 


2The 73X73 variable matrix was carefully examined, 
and positively correlated traits were segregated into non- 
overlapping clusters. Four and five clusters of traits 
were then grouped into separate matrices for analysis, 

з Бог the centroid tables and the transformation 
matrices, order Document 3842 from ADI Auxiliary 
Publications, Photoduplication Service, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D. C., remitting $1.25 for micro- - 
film (images r in. high on standard 35 mm. motion 
picture film) or $1.25 for photostat readable without 
optical aid. . 
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FiNDINGS 

Analysis of the 15-variable matrix yielded 
four oblique factors which are presented in 
Table 1. 

The first factor, AT, is very well marked 
and appears to define an anxiety-tension 
parameter. The high loadings are on sleep 
complaints, tension, irritability, anxiety, and 


TABLE 1 


Котлтер Ostiguz Factor Loaprnes 


Factor 
VARIABLES No. 

AT H RD AD 
Sleep complaints 69 +74 +04 оз —.о4 
Tension 8 (73 —ло .32 .24 
Irritability 49 ^66 — .17 —.0r — .16 
Anxiety 47 a 10 —.10  .51 
Low frustration tolerance 41 161 100 соз —.27 
Degree of hostility 48 22 148 —оз .05 
Perceives world as hostile 24 106 245 a ua 
Hostile to authority. 32 400 .44 п .03 
Feeling of rejection 23 —% м 10 м4 
Suspicion 43 106  .37 146 —23 
Reality distortion 58 —.03  .08  .70  .03 
Ideas of reference 59 .06 лз 6 соу 
Obsessive hostile impulses 6r +08 = .04 .66б —.21 
Unreality feelings 55 or —о б 40 
Depressed 5 E +35 —.01 47 


low frustration tolerance. "There is a small 
loading on hostility. "This factor appears to 
be the dominant factor in the cases which fall 
within the diagnosis of anxiety reaction as 
given in the American Psychiatric Associ- 
ation Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of 
Mental Disorders (т). lt also has some 
resemblance to Guilford’s nervousness fac- 
tor(2) and to the Reyburn-Taylor tension 
factor (10) as isolated in questionnaire 
material, 

It is worth noting here that a factor ordi- 
narily implies a quantitative continuum. A 
diagnosis, on the other hand, commonly re- 
lates to a group of symptoms which is either 
present or absent. A diagnosis may, how- 
ever, correspond to an extreme position on a 
factor continuum. Some of our interpreta- 
tions will be in terms of this latter concept. 

A general factor of hostility (H) appears 
to underlie those variables which characterize 
the patient as showing hostility, as perceiving 
the world as threatening, hostile, or depriy- 
ing, as tending to be rebellious or resentful 

of authority, and as inclined to feel unwanted 
and rejected by others. There is a lesser load- 
ing on depression. This factor is prominent 
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in some paranoid patients, and in many who 
may be diagnosed as “antisocial reaction?” 
While it does not correspond closely with any 
single diagnostic classification currently in 
use in psychiatry, in institutions for juvenile 
and adult offenders it is not difficult to find 
individuals whose whole life adjustment is 
as dominated by a generalized and free-float- 
ing hostility as the anxiety-reaction patient's 
is dominated by anxiety, or the depressed 
patient's by grief or discouragement. In 
children this factor is prominent in the un- 
socialized aggressive reaction (6). This syn- 
drome is characterized by violence, temper 
tantrums, quarrelsomeness, fighting, incor- 
rigibility, and defiant attitude. 

The third factor appears to represent a 
parameter descriptive of distortion in percep- 
tion, thinking, and feeling. Its characteristic 
loadings are on reality distortion, ideas of 
reference, obsessive hostile impulses, unreality 
feeling, and suspicion, with lesser loadings on 
tension, feelings of rejection, and a perception 
of the world as hostile. In a study of hos- 
pitalized psychotic patients involving more 
scales relating to frankly psychotic symp- 
tomatology, this factor of reality distortion 
appears to be obliquely separable into two 
factors, one of perceptual distortion (halluci- 
nations) and the other of paranoid distortion.* 

The fourth factor is clearly a factor of 
agitated depression or what Cattell (3) calls 
a melancholy agitation. Such a patient is 
rated as anxious, depressed, sees the world as 
hostile and threatening, and has feelings of 
unreality or change. Despite these traits and 
some tension and feelings of rejection, there 
is a high tolerance for frustration, and nega- 
tive loadings of both suspicion and obsessive 
hostile impulses. To this patient the world 
appears hostile and rejecting but the hostility 
is deserved; he blames himself, not others, 
and he is tolerant of frustration as his just 
desert. Mosier and Guilford have identified 
telated factors measuring depressive tend- 
епсу (2). O'Connor has identified a some- 
what similar depressive factor among veteran 
patients (9). - 

Table 2 presents the five factors isolated in 
the centroid analysis of the 19-variable matrix. 


+ From an unpublished factorial analysis by М. Lort» 
R. L. Jenkins, and J. O'Connor. 


first three factors each contain both so- 
symptoms and psychological symptoms. 
п the first factor the somatic symptoms are 
ic and intestinal symptoms and head- 
Use of complaints and conversion 
ptoms are prominent, as is abuse of alco- 
| There are loadings also on cardiovascu- 
symptoms and phobias, although these 
ts have higher loadings on other factors. 
In the second factor the somatic symptoms 
fe anergic, respiratory, and cardiovascular, 
nd the highest loadings are on body pre- 
pation and concern over symptoms. Use 
omplaints and sex conflict are secondarily 


TABLE 2 


RorArED Овтлоок Factor Loapines 


FACTOR 
GI CR OC SC X 


зод —.от —.18 


йогу symptoms 
lovascular symptoms 
npulsions 
sive thinking 
symptoms 
| Gastric symptoms 
_ Headache complaints 
el symptoms 
ersion symptoms 
of complaints 
Icoholic addiction 
conflict 
n with homosexuality . 
ern over masturbation 
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ominent and there is a slight tendency 
ard phobias. Alcoholic addiction tends 
to be selectively absent. 

Tn the third factor the dominating symp- 
5 are obsessive thinking and compulsions, 
t skin symptoms also tend to be prominent. 
ondarily we see some respiratory symp- 
ms, sex conflict, and a selective absence of 
е tendency to use complaints. 

We may relate the first two factors to 
"gastrointestinal and to cardiorespiratory neu- 
Tosis or somatization and the third to the 
sessive-compulsive neurosis. One cannot 
ut be impressed, however, by a certain simi- 
ity between these factors and the function- 
i or dysfunctioning of the three embryonic 
germinal layers. 

The first factor may perhaps be regarded as 
factor of endodermal dysfunction. The 
mplaints relate particularly to the upper 
Ч lower portions of the endodermal tube 
Ч a related, or perhaps compensatory, dys- 
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function in the interpersonal relations asso- 
ciated with endodermal dominance, to the 
use of complaints both consciously and un- 
consciously through conversioa symptoms, 
and to the abuse of alcohol. 

The second factor may be related to a dys- i 
function of mesodermal origin, for anergic 
complaints and circulatory symptoms mày 
represent inadequate functioning of meso- 
dermal structures. The apprehension implied 
in body preoccupation and concern with com- 
plaints would appear to relate less to a pattern 
of dependence on others, more to dependence 
on self, and to a stark fear not only of loss of- 
power but even of dissolution. 

The third factor combines a “cerebrotonic” 
dysfunction of the central nervous system, 
obsessive and compulsive symptoms, with 
skin symptoms. Both central nervqus system 
and skin are, of course, of ectodermic origin. 

The fourth factor is clearly a factor of 
psychological conflict relating to sex and 
sexual function, although there is some sec- 
ondary loading with cardiovascular symp- 
tomatology. This factor pattern seems not 
to have been identified in factorial literature 
although it is readily recognized by clinicians. 

The fifth factor is difficult to interpret and 
probably represents residual variance. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Ratings by therapists of 184 veteran patients 
receiving psychotherapy in four mental hy- 
giene clinics were intercorrelated. Two 
centroid analyses yielded eight identifiable 
oblique factors. 

1. Three factors, hostility, reality distortion, 
and sex conflict, while clearly recognized 
clinically, do not relate themselves to specific 
diagnoses. 

2. The extremes of two other factors seem 
clearly identifiable with the clinical diagnosis 
of anxiety reaction and of agitated depression. 

3. A factor of gastrointestinal psychoneu- 
rosis carries loadings in use of complaints 
and conversion symptoms. A factor of 
cardiorespiratory psychoneurosis is loaded 
with preoccupation with complaints and con- 
cern over symptoms. А factor of obsessive- 
compulsive neurosis has a substantial loading 
with skin symptoms. This patterning raises 
a question as to whether or not we may have 
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indication in these factors of a grouping of 
dysfunctions by the three embryonic layers. 

4. These findings suggest that many com- 
mon?psychietric syndromes may be identi- 
fiable factorially as functional unities. 
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other factors, anxiety has fre- 
quently been considered an impor- 
t variable determining performance 
ess conditions. Although the intro- 
n of stress has usually been considered 
performance adversely, the vari- 
involved have not yet been clearly 
, 3 for instance, the question remains 
ther there are consistent differences in the 
Л of stress on anxious and nonanxious 
s. 
al recent experimental studies relevant 
s question have used scores on the 
Anxiety Scale (28) as the measure of 
y. In one of these Wenar (29), treat- 
ifest anxiety as an irrelevant drive 
ock-produced stress as the relevant 
and using Hull's (14) formula for 
combination, predicted that anxious 
ts (Ss) would be less affected by in- 
g stress than would nonanxious sub- 
While Wenar's results and those of a 
by Myers (20) tended to support this 
tion; the results of other experimental 
ies (17, 22) indicate that anxious Ss are 
affected by increasing stress than non- 
ous Ss, i.e., the difference in performance 
ееп anxious and nonanxious Ss tends to 
e with increasing stress. 
ther investigators (1, 5, 7, 18, 19, 23, 24, 
ing a clinical approach, have obtained 
indicating that differences in the be- 
of anxious or neurotic individuals 
either increase or decrease as a function 
ss, depending perhaps upon the nature 
tesponse being measured. 


chach Scores and Manifest Anxiety 


у. There is conflicting clinical evi- 
owever, concerning the validity of 
of the so-called anxiety indicators. 
-Elizur (10) has developed a tech- 
; the Rorschach Content Test (RCT), 
obtaining a quantitative measure of 


TIONS AMONG RORSCHACH INDICES, MANIFEST ANXIETY, 
AND PERFORMANCE UNDER STRESS? i 
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anxiety from Rorschach protocols which mays 
prove an effective means of determining the 
degree of anxiety. . 

In a recent investigation of the influence of 
experimentally produced anxiety Eichler (9) 
found that four (number of W, number of R, 
number of oligophrenic details, and number 
of weighted shading responses?) of the 15 
Rorschach anxiety indicators investigated - 
appeared to be affected. In addition, Ss in. 
the stress group were found to be more 
anxious than the control Ss as measured by 
self-ratings on an anxiety-tension (A-T) scale. 

It has also been assumed that Rorschach 
factors other than the specific anxiety indi- 
cators are affected by clinical anxiety. Thus 
Beck (4) has implied some relationship be- 
tween Rorschach indices of “intellectual con- 
trol" (F--9; and Form-Color Integration) 
and anxiety; however, clinical findings in 
regard to these hypothesized relations have 
been conflicting. 

Since there is some evidence that certain 
Rorschach indices of anxiety and intellectual 
control are related to clinically observed” 
anxiety and since the Taylor Anxiety Scale 
‘was constructed on the basis of clinical de- 
scriptions of anxiety (6), it may be asked how 
scores on the Taylor Anxiety Scale relate to 
purportedly relevant Rorschach indices. 


Rorschach Scores and Changes in Perform- 
ance under Stress - 
Recent experimental investigations of vari- 
ous Rorschach indices have included attempts 
to relate Rorschach scores to the effect of 


1A modification of a thesis submitted to the depart- 
ment of psychology of the State University of Iowa in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Ph.D. 
degree. The writer is indebted to Professor I. E. Farber 
under whose direction this investigation was undertaken. 
Acknowledgment is also made of the generous assistance 
of Professors W. С. Dahlstrom, L. D. Goodstein, and 
J. G. Martire, and Messrs. H. I. Kalish and J. P. Dolch. 

2 Now Chief Psychologist at the South Carolina Men- 
tal Health Commission, Mental Hygiene Division, Colum- 
bia, S. С. 

3 Eichler followed a procedure suggested by Hertz (11) 
to determine his "total number of shading weight." 
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different stress conditions on performance in 
specific tasks. Prominent among these studies 
is that by Williams (30), who found relations 
begween [һе amount of decrement in per- 
formance on the Wechsler-Bellevue Digit 
Symbol test due to stress and the following 
Rorschach scores, presumed to be measures 
> of intellectual control: F-+-% on all cards, 
r==—.606; F+% on the color cards only, 
r=—.724; and Form-Color Integration (an 
average weighted color score), 7—.345. 
Baker and Harris (2) found relations of 
borderline significance between F+% and 
between Form-Color Integration and increase 
in variability of speech intensity under stress. 
In another study Smith and George (25) 
found significant curvilinear relationships 
between the Rorschach F% and the differ- 
ence in performance before and after stress 
on thé Wechsler-Bellevue Digit Symbol and 
Information tests. 


РковгЕМ. 


The present study is concerned with the 
investigation of three sets of relations: 

1. The relation between manifest anxiety 
and changes in performance under stress con- 
ditions. In order to determine the relative 
effects of stress on anxious and nonanxious 
individuals, performance on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Digit Symbol test under stress and 
nonstress conditions was investigated for Ss 
obtaining high and low scores on the Taylor 
Anxiety Scale, 

2. The relation between Rorschach indices 
and manifest anxiety. On the assumption 
that the Rorschach measures of anxiety and 
intellectual control are related 


1 c to manifest 
anxiety, the relations between scores on the 
Taylor Anxiety Scale and the following 


Rorschach measures of anxiety were investi- 
gated: number of W, number of R, sum of 
Shading Weight, sum of Shading Weight 
(Hertz), and the RCT anxiety score; in addi- 
tion the relations between scores on the 
Taylor Anxiety Scale and the following Ror- 
schach measures of int control were 
investigated: F-L° on all cards, F+% on 
color cards only, Form-Color Integration, and 
Modified Form-Color Integration. The rela- 
tions between judges' over-all ranking of the 
Rorschach protocols for degree of manifest 
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anxiety and for degree of intellectual control 
and the Taylor Anxiety Scale scores were 
also determined. 

3. The relation between Rorschach meas- 
ures of anxiety and of intellectual control and 
changes in performance uader stress condi- 
tions. The Rorschach scores listed under (2) 
above were correlated with the decrement in 
performance on the Digit Symbol test due to 
experimentally induced stress. 


МЕтнор 
Subjects 


Two groups of Ss, each consisting of 24 students 
(12 men and 12 women) were selected from the 
introductory course in psychology. Those students 
scoring 22 or above (upper 20 per cent of the distri- 
bution of scores for a normative population of about 
2,000 students) and those scoring 7 or below (lower 
20 per cent of the standardization population) on 
the Taylor Anxiety Scale were selected аз the 
anxious and the nonanxious group, respectively. 
The experimenter (Е) was not aware of the experi- 
mental group to which any S belonged since Ss 
Were selected by a colleague. An equal number 
of men and women were included in both the 
anxious and nonanxious groups because preliminary 
investigation had suggested a possible sex difference 
in the level of performance on the Digit Symbol 
test, 


Experimental Procedure and Materials 


The Taylor Anxiety Scale was given to the entire 
introductory class as a routine laboratory assign- 
ment early in the semester. Following the selec- 
tion of Ss on the basis of this test, Williams’ (30) 
general experimental procedure was closely fol- 
lowed. Accordingly, the experiment was divided 
into the following parts: (а) Rorschach adminis- 
tration, (5) a training session consisting of practice 
on the Digit Symbol test, designed to bring Ss to à 
stable level of performance under nonstress con- 
ditions, and (c) a stress period designed to obtain 
measures of performance on the Digit Symbol test 
under stress conditions, The above procedures were 
carried out in two separate sessions separated by a 
20- to 48-hour interval as follows: 

Session I 

Rorschach administration 

5-minute rest interval 

7 practice trials, Digit Symbol test 
Session II 

5 practice trials, Digit Symbol test 

* Williams used only eight practice trials on the Digit 
Symbol test prior to the three control trials. The writer, 
in the preliminary investigation, found that the level 2, 
Performance for her group did not reach a stable leve 
in eight trials. Consequently, it was considered bsc 
to increase the number of practice trials prior to the 
control testing. s 


ite rest interval 

„ Digit Symbol test (control) 

to another room and given stress instructions 
з trials, Digit Symbol test (stress) 


modified Wechsler-Bellevue Digit Symbol 
administered with the usual go-second time 
per trial and a 6o-second rest interval 
jals. This test represents a modification 
al Wechsler-Bellevue test which con- 
67 items. Williams modified the latter by 
ting the last 43 items. Since a preliminary 
Jestigation indicated that rro items were not suffi- 
for some Ss, 66 additional items selected by 
a table of random numbers were added, mak- 
total of 176 items. 
diately following the last control trial of the 
session (Trial 15), each S was taken into 
room where three persons introduced as 
ologists 5 were seated before a one-way screen. 
a, mounted on a tripod, was in a prominent 
ition against the screen. The remaining appa- 
consisting of a phonograph, an amplifier, a 
ng device in series with a variac connected 
the 115-volt 6o-cycle A.C. supply line, and 
al timers for the presentation of light and 
icshock stimuli, were placed on a table just 
the left of the screen. 
The use of the one-way screen was described and 
Was then taken into an adjoining room on the 
er side of the one-way screen and seated at a 
directly in front of the screen. Mimeographed 
Symbol test blanks, pencils, electrodes 
ted on a leather strap, and a small panel con- 
ing a red and a white light rested on the table. 
room was in complete darkness with the 
tion of two #1 Photoflood lamps focused 
ectly опе 5. The E attached electrodes to the 
and back of the S’s nonpreferred hand and 
hen returned to the observation room. 
Thstructions for the remainder of the stress period 
n previously recorded and were presented 
leans of the amplifying system. The S was 
‘that: he was being observed by the psycholo- 
Who were taking notes and continuous photo- 
$ of his behavior; if his performance was not 
factory, he might receive an electric shock; the 
hing of the white light would indicate the shock- 
“Apparatus was on and the flashing of the red 
ht would indicate his performance was substand- 
and that he was in danger of being shocked. 
lights and shock were then demonstrated. 
At the beginning of each trial the white light 
ed on. Five seconds later the red light went 
and remained on until five seconds before the 
d of the go-second trial. At this point a shock 
Опе second’s duration was given and both lights 
off. Detailed instructions for the stress period 
given in Williams’ article (30). 


- 5 Most of the individuals who acted as observers were 
duate students in clinical psychology. Because of the 
nands of time and scheduling, it was not possible to 
nge for at least some of the observers to be of the 
Opposite to that of 5. 
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Following the three stress trials the electrodes 
were removed and S was asked to rate his reaction 
to the stress situation on a 6-point scale similar to 
one described by Eichler (9). After $ had marked 
this self-rating anxiety-tension scale, he was a&ked 
to verbalize his feelings during the stress situation. 
These comments were recorded and $ was then 
asked specifically what elements, if any, in the stress 
situation were disturbing or anxiety producing. 
Before leaving the experimental room, 5 was reas" 
sured concerning his performance and thanked for 
his cooperation. He was also asked not to divulge 
the nature of the experiment. 


Scoring Procedure 


The Digit Symbol test was scored by counting the 
number of items correctly marked (no half-scores 
were given). An average decrement score on the 
Digit Symbol test taken under stress was deter- 
mined for each individual by subtracting his average 
score on the three Digit Symbol stress trials from 
his average score on the last three training trials 
(control period). 

All Rorschach protocols were coded and then 
scored by the writer who was not aware which 
protocols belonged to the anxious group and which 
belonged to the nonanxious group. The protocols 
were scored according to the Beck symbols and 
norms (3). Hertz’s norms (12) for plus and minus 
form quality were used when the form quality of 
the response could not be determined by reference 
to the Beck norms. Additional responses which 
could not be scored plus or minus by reference to 
either of the above lists of norms were presented 
to a group of five graduate students in clinical 
psychology whose majority opinion was accepted 
as the final determinant of the form quality of the 
unlisted responses, Unlike the usual Beck proce- 
dure, all responses containing a form element were 
scored plus or minus in order that the maximum 
number of responses could be used in determining 
the various Rorschach scores under investigation. 

Eleven measures were derived from the Rorschach 
protocols as follows: 


Anxiety Measures 

т. Number of W. The number of W's in each indi- 
vidual record. 

2. Number of R. 
individual record. ^ j 

3. Sum of Shading Weight. Conventional weights 
(FY=.5; YF=1.0; Y=1.5) were assigned to the various 
shading responses within a protocol, and these values 
were summated. Only responses scored by Beck as FY, 
YF, or Y were used; texture and vista responses were 
not used. | 

4. Sum of Shading Weight (Hertz). Responses con- 
taining shading as a primary determinant were assigned 
the full values indicated in 3, while responses containing 
shading as a secondary determinant were assigned half 
the indicated values. Included were responses contain- 
ing texture, vista, diffuse shading, and achromatic black 
determinants; those containing achromatic white were 
excluded. i 

5. RCT anxiety score. Elizur's scoring procedure. 

6. Judges’ over-all ranking of degree of manifest 
anxiety. The coded Rorschach protocols were sub- 
mitted to three Rorschach interpretes who were re- 


The number of responses in each 
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1 quested to rank the 48 protocols on the basis of a 


) 


descriptive definition of manifest anxiety, following 
Taylor (27). The judges first sorted the protocols into 
six classes, graduated in degree of manifest anxiety, to 
facilitate the rank ordering. A rank of т was given to 
the individual judged highest in degree of manifest 
anxiety and a rank of 48 for the one judged lowest. 


Intellectual Control Measures 


7. F+% for all cards. Total number of F+ re- 


" sponses of each S divided by his total number of F 


responses, 

8. F+% for color cards only. Total number of F-- 
responses of each S on the color cards divided by the 
total number of F responses on the color cards, 

9. Form-Color Integration (average weighted color 
score). Conventional weights (FC=.5; CF=1.0; 
C=1.5) assigned to the various color responses, values 
summated and divided by the number of color responses. 

10. Modified Form-Color Integration. Determined by 
the same method used to obtain Form-Color Integration, 
except that the following weights were employed: 
FC+=.5; FC—=1; CF+=1.5; CF—=2; and pure 
C=2.5. (The latter method was used in order to take 
account of Klopfer's (15) suggestion that F— responses 
are mort indicative of a forced or less well integrated 
emotional control.) 

1r. Judges’ over-all ranking for degree of intellectual 
control Obtained by the same method used to obtain 
the judges' rankings of manifest anxiety. The judges 
were provided with a descriptive definition of intellectual 
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control, following Williams (30), and a description of 
six sorting for this variable. A rank of Iwas 
assigned to the individual judged lowest in degree of 
intellectual control and a rank of 48 to the one judged 
highest.6 


RESULTS AND Discusston 


Digit Symbol Performante and Changes 
under Stress 


The Digit Symbol performance of all Ss 
on the practice trials, the control trials, and 
the stress trials is indicated in Fig. г. The 
scores for the anxious and nonanxious Ss, and 
for men and women are plotted separately, 

This figure indicates that a stable level of 
performance on the Digit Symbol test may 
not have been reached before Ss were placed 
in the stress situation, although signs of 

®Each judge’s set of rankings for both anxiety and 
intellectual control was translated, in accordance with a 
method suggested by Hull (13), into a per cent position 
and the per cent position translated on a 10-point linear 
scale, The values thus obtained correspond to z scores. 
Combined scores, based on the assigned ranks by the 
three judges, were obtained for each individual. 


9—— — 9 ANXIOUS MEN 
O—— ANXIOUS WOMEN 
9--—-9 NON-ANXIOUS MEN 
О--—-О NON-ANXIOUS WOMEN 


Fe €, 
~~ CONTROL 


Во Pu Сә C3 $ S2 53. 
STRESS 


NUMBER OF DIGIT SYMBOL TEST TRIALS 


STRESS TRIALS on THE Dierr SymsoL Task 


N DURING Practice, CoNTROL, AND 


off are suggested. It is probable, 
er, that the improvement in scores fol- 
у ing the 12 practice trials is attributable to 
st period preceding the three control 


able т presents the mean scores on the 
it Symbol task for the anxious and non- 
xious men and women during the control 
s and during the stress trials. 
analysis of variance” (Lindquist’s [16] 
уре III design) of the control means and 
the stress means was made to determine 
ther Digit Symbol performance differed 
a function of sex, anxiety, treatment (con- 
trol ys. stress conditions), or combinations of 
these three variables. The only F ratio that 
ed significance was that involving the 
ment factor, the obtained F of 33.36 for 


TABLE 1 


in Dicrr SYMBOL SCORES DURING CONTROL AND 
Srress Periops ror Anxious AND NoN- 
Anxious MEN AND WOMEN 

(N=12 in each group) 


Controt MEANS STRESS MEANS 
MEN WOMEN Men WoMEN 

К 97.69 101.06 86.69 91.75 
92.31 99.83 88.25 093.44 


factor. being significant beyond the т 
sr cent level. The only additional F ratio 
t exceeded unity was that involving the 
teraction between anxiety and treatment. 
An F of 3.43 for this interaction was fairly 
е to that required for significance at the 
er cent level (4.04). 

[hese findings indicate that the level of 
igit Symbol performance during the con- 
ol trials and during the stress trials was 
X significantly affected by sex or anxiety." 
he introduction of stress, however, clearly 
cted Digit Symbol performance. Although 
5 interaction between anxiety and treat- 
Ment was not significant, the greater mean 
ecrement for the anxious than for the non- 
хіоцѕ Ss (10.15 vs. 5.23) tends to support 
Thé data on which the various statistical analyses 


performed in this study are to be found in the 
tation deposited in the State University of Iowa 


‘An analysis of variance of the mean Digit Symbol 
$ on the 3 control plus the 5 preceding practice 
also shows that the level of performance was not 
nificantly affected by these variables. 
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the supposition that stress may have had a 
greater effect upon anxious than upon non- 
anxious Ss. Certainly the opposite hypothe- 
sis, that stress affects the performance ,of 
anxious Ss less than that of nonanxious indi- 
viduals, does not seem so plausible in this 
particular instance, 


Rorschach Scores and Manifest Anxiety 


The means, standard deviations, and :'s 
between the means of тт Rorschach scores 


TABLE 2 


Means, SD's, t's, AND BIsERIAL r's BETWEEN ROR- 
SCHACH SCORES OF ANXIOUS AND ў 
Nonanxious GROUPS 
(N in each group=24) 


RORSCHACH 


CATEGORY Grour MEAN sD t В. 
Anxiety Indices NT RE. 
Ner wa’), as.) E RANTE 
мна EE ase oe 
Sh. Wet OH DE КАП odes 
Sh. We. (Hera)t pA TM BR эз a8 
RCT anx. scale Awe 29 540. aat 198 
Judges' ranking ЕРОН ИДЕН США ЙЛ 

Intell. Control Indices 
F-+%, all cards Nx 799 EE e «006 
FHY%ycolorcards А 2539  1$0 з 8 
F-C Integ. AMD RS cr dod 
Mod. F-C Integ. ous geh Re ay tein 
Judges’ ranking ENE aed a pe ДИ УУ ae OY) 


* Significant at .o5 level. 
** Significant at .02 level. 
*** Significant at .o1 level. | 
+ Results for this measure are reported in terms of a square 


root transformation of the original scores. 


for the anxious and nonanxious groups are 
given in Table 2. This table also includes 
the biserial r’s (for widespread classes) be- 
tween these 11 Rorschach factors and scores 
on the Taylor Anxiety Scale. 

Four of the six Rorschach indices of anxiety 
differentiated at an acceptable level of confi- 
dence between the anxious and nonanxious 
Ss selected on the basis of the Taylor Anxiety 
Scale. The most reliable difference was that 
between the total number of responses by the 
two groups, the anxious Ss giving the greater 
number. The next most reliable difference 
was that based upon the Rorschach Content 
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Test devised by Elizur. With the notable 
exception of number of responses, the differ- 
ences between the means of the Rorschach 
anxjety measures were in the expected 
directions. 

None of the five Rorschach indices of intel- 
lectual control differentiated between the 
eanxious and nonanxious Ss at even the 10 
per cent level. With the possible exception 
of the F+-%,° the means of the intellectual 
control measures were in the expected 
direction. 

As an additional index of the relations 
between the Rorschach scores and manifest 
anxiety, biserial r's for widespread classes 
were computed in accordance with the 
formulation given by Peters and Van Voor- 
his (21). Since the standard error of the 
obtained correlations is approximately .187, 
none о? the correlations presented in Table 2 
is significant. 

In recognition of the claim that a “global” 
approach to the Rorschach may be more 
useful for predictive purposes than more 
analytic methods, judges’ over-all rankings 
of manifest anxiety and intellectual control 
were obtained in the present study. One of 
the problems in using such rankings for pre- 
dictive purposes is that the different raters 
often do not show a high degree of agreement 
among themselves. In order to determine 
the reliability of the obtained rankings, prod- 
uct-moment correlations among the three 
clinical psychologists who served as judges in 
the present study were determined. The 
results are presented in Table 3. 

On the manifest anxiety rankings, two of 
the judges showed significant correlations 
with the third, but not between themselves, 
while on the intellectual control rankings 
only one significant intercorrelation was ob- 
tained between individual judges. An analy- 
sis of variance technique was used to estimate 
the reliability of the judges’ rankings of 
manifest anxiety and of intellectual control 
in accordance with Ebel’s (8) formulation. 

9 According to Beck, the F+% “in some instances is 
discrepantly high indicating the effects of anxiety” (4, 
р. 22). In the present instance the mean F+% on all 
cards and the mean F+% on color cards only were 
slightly higher for the anxious than for the nonanxious 
group, although the mean F+% on all cards for the 


combined groups was somewhat below the mean for 
normals as reported by Beck (4). 
2 
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A reliability coefficient of .440 was obtained 
for the individual rankings on manifest 
anxiety and of .358 for the individual rank- 
ings on intellectual control. Both of these 
reliability coefficients are significant beyond 
the л per cent level. The reliability of the 
average rankings were alo obtained and 
found to be .702 for manifest anxiety and 
629 for intellectual control. Thus it may be 
seen that the judges as a group were not only 
able to distinguish between the anxious and 
nonanxious Ss in this study, but also showed 
considerable agreement among themselves, 


TABLE 3 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THREE JUDGES’ OVER-ALL 
RANKINGS оғ MANIFEST ANXIETY AND OF IN- 
TELLECTUAL CONTROL FOR ALL SUBJECTS 
(Number of subjects ranked by each judge=48) 


RANKING r А P 

Manifest Anxiety 

Judges I & II -209 1.44 .10-.20 

Judges I & Ш -487 3.79 <.001 

Judges П & Ш 2624 5.43 <.001 
Intellectual Control 

Judges I & II „680 6.29 <.001 

Judges I & Ш +268 1.89 .05-.10 


Judges П & Ш +127 869 «307.40 


Perhaps the most striking of the results re- 
ported in this section was the superior pro- 
ductivity, in terms of the mean total number 
of responses, of the anxious Ss. Since the 
direction of this difference was opposite to 
that found by Eichler, it must be concluded 
that manifest anxiety, as measured by the 
Taylor Anxiety Scale, is different from the 
stress-produced anxiety studied by Eichler. 
The latter kind of anxiety appears to inhibit 
verbalization on the Rorschach, whereas the 
former kind appears to facilitate verbaliza- 
tion. In view of this difference, it is all the 
more notable that clinical judges were able, 
in both Eichler's study and the present study, 
to identify the states involved. 

In view of the present finding with respect 
to fluency, it might be asked whether the 
obtained difference between the RCT anxiety 
Scores of the anxious and nonanxious $$ 
might also have reflected the verbal fluency 
factor. Following a procedure suggested by 
Eichler (9), the method of covariance analy- 


sis was applied to the RCT scores to adjust - 


he difference in number of responses by 
xious and nonanxious Ss. The RCT 
score showed a correlation of .50 with 
: total number of responses; When the 
-R minus the number of RCT anxiety 
ses was correlated with RCT scores, 
resulting r was .38. In employing the 
ariance analysis, the total R minus total 
score was used as the independent 
able and the RCT score was used as the 
dent variable. With the groups made 
parable on the productivity factor, the 
ained difference between the mean num- 
ber of RCT responses of the anxious and 
jonanxious groups decreased in significance 
m the level of .01<р<.02 to the level 
1<р<2. 
inally, it is to be noted that although 
е significant differences were found be- 
n Rorschach scores of anxious and non- 
lous Ss, as measured by the ¢ test, not one 
‘the biserial correlations between the several 
schach scores and manifest anxiety was 
nd to be significantly different from zero. 
the biserial r for widespread classes 
resents only a rough measure of the degree 
f correlation, it may be that the results of 
2 test may be accepted. Nevertheless, the 
lure to obtain significant results by use of 
he biserial 7 should temper one’s confidence 
the validity of the positive results obtained. 


schach Scores and Changes in Digit 
_ Symbol Performance under Stress 


Prable 4 presents the means, standard devi- 
ons, and ranges of the Digit Symbol con- 
ol, stress, and decrement scores and of the 
schach scores and the anxiety-tension 
Ératings for all Ss, without regard to 
gree of manifest anxiety. 

catter diagrams were plotted for each of 
тт Rorschach scores under investigation 
st the Digit Symbol decrement scores. 
ce the plots did not indicate any curvi- 
ar relationships nor any disjunction be- 
‘tween the scores of anxious and nonanxious 
‘Ss, product-moment correlations were com- 
uted between the Rorschach scores*® and 
"l0 The scores for sums of shading weight, shading 
ht (Hertz), and total number of responses were 
ed; consequently, a square root transformation was 


sed in order to normalize the data before obtaining the 
relations. 
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TABLE 4 


Means, Sranparp Deviations, AND RANGES on Dicir 
Ѕүмвот, CONTROL, STRESS, AND DECREMENT 
Scores, on Anxtety-Tension (4-T) „ 
SELF-RATINGS, AND ON RORSCHACH 
SCORES FOR ALL SUBJECTS 


(N=48) E 
Test Mean SD RANGE 
Digit Symbol Scores 
Mean control trials 97.72 20.19 106 (44-150) 
Mean stress trials 90.03 17.54 85 42-127, 
iem decrement ore ) 
‘cont. minus st. 7.69 9.22 35 (—7-28) 
Self-Rating on A-T Scale 3.00 1.06 4.25 Кт 
Rorschach Anxiety Measures 
No. of W 8.10 4.73 den 
No. of R 34.77 20.14 122 16-138). 
Sh. Wt. 2.31 2.51 11.5 (0-11.50) 
$^. Wt. (Hertz) 3.28 3.59 18.5 (0-18.50) 
RCT anxiety score 8.15 $.07 17 1-18) 
Combinedjudges' ranking — 15.00 4.55 19.8 (6.2-26.0) 
Rorschach Intellectual 
9 Rome ика 
9, total 79.95 10.2 47 53-100) 
L4 color 74.83 17.3 80 бошо 
F-C Integ. +70 15 +52 don 
Mod. F-C Integ. -99 +34 БЕЛ а 
Combined judges’ ranking 15.00 4:35 22 (426) 


decrements in Digit Symbol performance. 
These correlations and their respective Ёз are 
presented in Table 5. 


Of the тт relationships investigated, not 
one reached an acceptable level of statistical 
significance, an r of 291 being required for 
significance at the 5 per cent level. Of all 
the Rorschach indices investigated, the RCT 
anxiety score showed the highest correlation 
(.149) with amount of performance decre- 
ment. There is no evidence in the present 


TABLE 5 


Propuct-Moment CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ROR- 
scHACH Scores AND Diorr Ѕүмвот, Dec- 
REMENT SCORES FOR ALL SUBJECTS 
AND THER 7% 

(N=48) 


MEASURE r t 
ПОА ON ariaa eee 


Rorschach Anxiety 


No. of W —.115 ‚79 
No. of R +027 19 
Sh. Wt. +055 +37 
Sh. We. (Hertz) 4050 ^33 
RCT anxiety score > .149 1.02 
Over-all protocol manifest anxicty 

ranking —.051 +34 

Intellectual Control 

F+% all cards «045 .30 
F+% color cards .070 ‚48 
F-C Integ. —.079 «54 
Mod. F-C Integ. —.091 ‚62 
Over-all protocol intellectual con- 

trol ranking —.101 «69: 
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study, then, that Rorschach indices of intellec- 
tual control or anxiety can be used to predict 
decrement in performance on the Digit 
Symbol task under stress. 

These results are particularly important, 
perhaps, in view of the rather wide accept- 
ance of Williams’ findings. It may be that 
othe slight differences in procedure in Digit 

Symbol practice and the stress-producing 
situation, and the use of nonrandom samples 
from the general population in the present 
study, may explain this discrepancy. How- 
ever, the stress produced in the present study 
was clearly effective, as indicated by the 
highly significant drop in performance 
accompanying it, although the mean decre- 
ment was not quite as great as that reported 
by Williams. In addition, the variability of 
the scores involved was as great or greater 
than that reported by Williams. The fact 
remains that the Rorschach indices used 
were not related to the amounts of decre- 
ment that did occur. One hypothesis that 
might be advanced is that the correlations 
reported by Williams were spuriously high, 
and have simply suffered, in the present 
study, the attenuation that frequently occurs 
on cross-validation. 


Self-Ratings on Anxiety-Tension Scale 


A significant difference was found between 
the mean self-ratings on the anxiety-tension 
scale for the anxious (М=351, SD=,93) 
and the nonanxious (M=2.49, 50—03) 
groups: £=3.73, p<.oor. Thus, as a group, 
the anxious Ss considered themselves some. 
what more tense, anxious, and disturbed dur- 
ing the stress situation than did the non- 
anxious Ss. This finding duplicates Eich- 
ler's (9) finding of a significant ¢ between 
mean self-ratings on the А-Т scale of Ss 
taking the Rorschach under stress and non- 
stress conditions. 

The biserial r for widespread classes be- 
tween the Ss’ self-ratings on the anxiety-ten- 
sion scale and manifest anxiety as measured 
by the Taylor Anxiety Scale was 294. This 
correlation approaches statistical significance 

and is larger than any of the biserials ob- 
tained between the Rorschach scores under 
investigation and the Taylor Anxiety Scale, 
This correlation is not surprising since Ss 
who rate themselves on an anxiety-tension 
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scale as more anxious or disturbed under 
stress would also probably tend to make 
similar verbal statements on the ‘Taylor 
Anxiety Scale. 

The product-moment correlation between 
Ss’ self-ratings on the anxiety-tension scale 
and the Digit Symbol decrement scores was 
air (10<p<.20), Although this correla- 
tion is not large enough to reach an accept- 
able level of significance, it is higher than 
any of the correlations between the Rorschach 
scores that were considered and the Digit 
Symbol decrement scores. А possible ex- 
planation of this finding is that Ss who rate 
themselves as anxious under stress also recog- 
nize and admit poorer performance. 

The comments made by Ss following the 
self-rating indicated that the most important 
disturbing elements in the stress situation 
were the shock, the panel lights, and the heat 
from the Photoflood lamps. Only four or 
five Ss considered the observers a source of 
disturbance while the remaining Ss were not 
concerned with the observers either because 
“they could not be seen” or because S was 
“concentrating on the things at hand.” Only 
12 of the 48 Ss considered the shock as being 
either severe or even moderately severe; eight 
of these were females and seven were anxious 
5s. The anxious group had a slight tendency 
to enumerate more anxiety-producing ele- 
ments. Typical comments given by the 
anxious Ss were as follows: “I couldn't con- 
centrate because I was worried about the 
shock and I don’t do well under pressure”; 
"I don't like the attitude of not up to ‘your 
standard’ because you can’t help not being 
at standard under pressure and I’m not one 
that likes shock and that one nearly drove 
me out of my chair”; “The shock was the 
most disturbing thing to me and the red 
light bothered me because it was interrupting 
while I was trying to work.” Most of the 
nonanxious Ss commented on the shock, but 
felt that the situation in general was not very 
disturbing. : 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of the present study’ was to” 


investigate the following three problems: 
(а) the relationship between manifest anxiety 
as measured by the Taylor Anxiety Scale an 


changes in Digit Symbol performance under , 


omo —N———— o x 


conditions, (5) the relationship be- 
Rorschach measures of anxiety and of 
al control and manifest anxiety, and 
the relationship between Rorschach 
ires of intellectual control and of anxiety 
‚ changes in Digit Symbol performance 
nder stress conditions. 
Twenty-four anxious Ss (12 men and 12 
yomen) were selected from students in the 
fifth and 24 nonanxious Ss (12 men 
12 women) from the lower fifth of scores 
the Taylor Anxiety Scale. All Ss were sub- 
ted to a Rorschach administration, a train- 
session consisting of 12 practice trials on 
Digit Symbol test, a control period con- 
of three additional trials on the Digit 
mbol test, and a stress period consisting of 
more trials on the Digit Symbol test 
der stress conditions. The above proce- 
s were carried out in two sessions sep- 
ed by a 20- to 48-hour interval. "Stress" 
sisted of taking S to another room where 
$ performance was ostensibly observed and 
orded by three psychologists and shocking 
just before the termination of each of the 
‘three stress trials because his performance 
presumably was considered “substandard.” 
The results and conclusions were as 
follows: А 
Stress significantly impaired Digit Sym- 
performance. The level of Digit Symbol 
Performance under control and stress condi- 
ions was not significantly affected by sex or 
ixiety, although there was some suggestive 
lence that anxious Ss tended to be more 
ted by stress than nonanxious Ss and, 
quently, that differences in performance 
een the anxious and the nonanxious tend 
increase under stress conditions. 
2. Four of six Rorschach indices of anxiety 
at were investigated differentiated between 
е anxious and nonanxious Ss at an accept- 
le level of significance. The most reliable 
these differences was in terms of the num- 
of Rorschach responses. Since the direc- 
of the difference in productivity was 
posite to that found by Eichler, it is con- 
“cluded that manifest anxiety as measured by 
the Taylor Anxiety Scale represents some- 
‘thing quite different from the stress-produced 
anxiety studied by Eichler. None of the five 
Rorschach indices of intellectual control in- 
estigated differentiated between the anxious 
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and nonanxious groups. However, since the 
judges reliably distinguished between the 
anxious and the nonanxious Ss on the over- 
all protocol ranking of manifest anxiety and 
also attained fairly high degrees of agreement 
among themselves in ranking the protocols 
for both the degree of intellectual control and 
of manifest anxiety, it is suggested that* 
judges' rankings may be successfully used to 
determine the extent of personality traits 
shown in the Rorschach records. 

3. None of the 11 Rorschach indices of 
manifest anxiety or of intellectual control 
correlated significantly with the decrement 
in Digit Symbol performance under stress. 
Thus, previously reported positive findings 
with respect to the value of Rorschach indices 
in predicting impairment in performance 
under stress were not substantiated. 

4. The anxious Ss were significantly more 
anxious during the stress situation than the 
nonanxious, as measured by self-ratings on 
the anxiety-tension scale. 
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| PROJECTIVE TESTS 


Nc 
| that the results from different projective 
tests of "personality" should be similar 
Ко equivalent, it is proposed to demonstrate 
_ that what we may well obtain from such test 

‘evaluation of psychiatric disorders is quite the 
_ opposite. Certain inconsistencies, between 
- projective test results, among psychotic sub- 

jects, do not seem to indicate that these 
= methods of investigation are invalid, but 

"rather, appear to reflect inconsistencies and/or 
a disorganization within the personality 
structure probably attributable to the psy- 
chotic process. 

When a new test is developed, a common 
method of assaying its validity is to determine 
the extent to which it is correlated with a 
known or established test that is reputed to 
evaluate essentially the same variable. "This 
is a frequently adopted and relatively suc- 
cessful procedure in the field of intelligence 
tests. It is because of these very coefficients 
of correlation that we can expect the tests, 
whose relationship is established, to yield 
highly similar, perhaps even identical, results 
under usual circumstances. "Though few 
Statistical correlations between even two of 
the projective tests of personality appear to 
have been reported, there is a fairly prevalent 
assumption that the results of such tests will, 
nonetheless, be comparable, if not highly 
similar (2, 10, 13, 16, 17, 19). Where such 
tests are utilizing essentially similar or paral- 
—— lel test material, the results should logically 
_ be in close agreement. Such is the case, for 

example, when the Rorschach and Behn ink- 

blots are compared (3, 6) or when inkblots 
made by the subject, as distinct from a stand- 
ard set, are utilized (4, 5). However, where 


Tha we have been inclined to assume 
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the test materials and/or thé tasks required 
of the subject are basically different it may 
not follow that these results will necessarily 
be similar, that is, consistent. 

Certain variables of both test material and 
personality of the subject are critical factors 


-in so far as the consistency of results between 


projective tests is concerned. It has been 
found that the psychological structure of the 
individual governs his projections somewhat 
independently of the formal characteristics of 
the test material. Thus, the consistency of 
the subject in responding to similar, but not 
identical, test material (e.g. the Behn and 
Harrower inkblots) is more basic to the pro- 
jective technique than the necessity of em- 
ploying standardized test material as in the 
inkblot test (4, 5), where the strength of the 
individual's characteristic mode of perception, 
whether he is normal or suffering a mental 
disorder, affords a surprising variance in the 
formal aspects of this test material before 
response is significantly altered. "If it ap- 
pears that the subject projects similar patterns 
or configurations upon widely different ma- 
terials ... then the procedures may be 
judged sufficiently valid...” (7, p. 409). 
This generalization, however, seems appli- 
cable only to changes in the test material of 
degree, but not to those of type. It may well 
be that each particular type of projective 
stimulus elicits response bearing the imprint 
of a different segment of the personality. 
Such a consideration would be in keeping 
with the clinical application of the tests where 
basically the Rorschach is used to evaluate the 
generally latent or potential aspects of per- 
sonality structure, fingerpaintings to assess 
the activity level, Thematic Apperception 
Tests to elicit fantasy material illustrating 
attitudes and identifications, and so forth. 
Thus, if different types of projective stimuli 
are utilized, and if each elicits response stem- 
ming from a different segment of the person- 
ality, then the response of a subject to them 
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can be consistent only if the aspects of his 
personality structure evaluated are themselves 
consistent. From the vast experience of psy- 
chiatry and, in particular, psychoanalysis, it 
is evident that such consistency within a total 
personality can be expected, if at all, only 
among the so-called normal individuals, 

> If it could be shown, among normal sub- 
jects, that the projective test factors that have 
been assumed to be interpretatively equiva- 
lent do provide consistent (similar) results 
but that these results are inconsistent (dis- 
similar) among cases with psychiatric dis- 
order, then: 

т. These inconsistencies might of them- 
selves be considered as evidence that the tests 
elicit response stemming from different seg- 
ments or levels of the Personality structure, 
which is to say that they screen on different 
levels. ° 

2. The presence of such inconsistencies, and 

. perhaps their extent, could offer diagnostic 
implications. 

3. Prediction criteria based on the inter- 
test correlation could form a basis for test 
prognosis. 

4- Shifts in the degree of correlation (both 
inter- and intratest) would offer statistical 
support as to which are the more valid test 
criteria on which to base interpretation and, 
also, the actual extent to which test factors are 
interrelated—some may well be discrete, our 
Present “Gestalt” approach notwithstanding, 

5. The complex shift within the Personality 
structure, seen as a changing emphasis on 
different modes of personality reaction and 
reflected by shifts in the type of test response, 
throughout the various phases and types of 
mental illness could be objectively (statisti- 
cally) illustrated. 

The present pilot study represents an ex- 
ploratory attempt to gain Promising leads to 
the verification of these postulates, 


Метнор 
Procedure 


A total of 24 subjects (Ss) of average to superior 
intelligence (Wechsler-Bellevue) formed the “total 
normal” group. All were known to both the author 
and a psychiatrist for a minimum period of опе 
year and were considered to be free from manifest 
psychopathology, productive, and apparently well 
adjusted. Since it was essential that this group be 
"ideally" normal, further refinement was under- 
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taken. Those whose test results contained devi. 
ations which could not be considered as "within 
normal limits" were held in reserve with the conse. 
quence that there remained 17 cases who were 
judged and tested as normal. These formed what 
will be called the “pure normal" group. The 
abnormal group, a mixed acute Psychotic group, 
consisted of 12 schizophrenics znd 8 manic depres- 
Sive patients recently admitted to a mental hospital 
with florid symptomatology of recent onset, For 
all patients it was a first admission, These patients 
were selected in preference to deteriorated or chronic 
cases since they would have better Preservation of 
Personality resources. Because of the nature of the 
hypotheses, it was felt that the institutionalized 
group need possess only the distinction of a clear-cut, 
uncomplicated psychotic disorder. This is, of 
course, but a preliminary phase. Later, it is planned 
to apply this procedure to groups homogeneous as 
to diagnosis. 

The two groups were relatively well matched with 
regard to ‘intelligence, education, age, and sex, 
though the Socio-occupational level of the patients 
was lower. The "abnormal before" group repre- 
Sents the test results before active treatment; the 
"abnormal after" group, the test results following 
treatment, Treatment for all these patients included 
insulin coma and/or electroshock therapy extending 
Over a period of 8 weeks, on the average. The 
Rorschach and fingerpainting tests were adminis- 

consecutively at one sitting to each S in both 

the normal and abnormal groups. ` The fingerpaint- 
ings were administered by an occupational therapist 
and scored by the author; the Rorschach tests were 
ini: and scored.by an assistant psychologist. 

Based on Lehmann’s method of objective rating? 
@ numerical rating scale for fingerpainting was 
developed, each category being defined along a 


3 Since a detailed description of these rating scales 
will be available in the near future, only a brief outline 
and P ated at this time, Manuscripts by Н. Lehmann 
and Р. | i (The use of fingerpainting in the clinical 
evaluation of psychotic conditions: a quantitative and 
Qualitative approach. J. ment. Sci, in press) and 
H. Dörken, И. (The clinical application of spon- 
gend intings: their objective rating, reliability 
and validity) „аге now being prepared for publication, 
Ше latter having been Presented at the annual meeting 
of the Psychological Association of the Province of 

uebec, Montreal, November, 1952, in conjunction 
ЗАА technicolor filmstrip, “The Clinical Evaluation 
du Eingerpainting in Psychiatry.” This film was pro- 
duced by the National Film Board of Canada in col- 
laboration with Dr 
release in 1953, 

of 


Principal rating categories and the changes that 
Soa in the fingerpaintings "of psychiatric patients under 
eatment, The objective method on which these rating 

d was presented in a scent 
babel meeting of the American Psychiatri 
graphic P in Montreal, May, 1949 (H. Lehmann. Free 
DSGPOSOn аз used in clinical follow-up studies 


n absence (o) to excess (12). Both 
of “mood,” as judged by the colors 
at of “reality contact,” às judged by 
content, are inflexibly defined. The 
"the categories of “energy output,” as 
he number and pressure of strokes, 
details, motion of stroke, and variation 


f painting, and “clarity,” as judged by 


RE 
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Dr. Lehmann and by reference to a file of some 
6,000 fingerpaintings classified by diagnosis and 
with a clinical description of the patients available. 
in most instances. 

The Rorschach tests were scored after*the mefhod 
of Klopfer and Kelley and Davidson (11, 12), Ror- 

. Schach test factors that might logical]y be related 
to the four fingerpainting categories were selected 


TABLE 1 


TION OF THE FINGERPAINTING CATEGORIES WITH CERTAIN "INTERPRETATIVELY RELATED” 
RonscHAcH Factors 


ignificant at the 5 per cent level. 
"Significant at the 1 per cent level. 
N=17, significant and very signi 


and composition, the distinctness of 
‘ound, perspective, and contrast, allow some 
tive variation among raters since the score 
dent on a descriptive appraisal. How- 
as only simple features need be apprai and 
norms have been estab! с 
Faters is but slight. A rating of eight in 
sories is considered opti 
assignment of score va П 
but was based оп the consensus of findings 
| in the literature so that the rating scales 
yield scores consistent with the 


nce of the factors analyzed. Moreover, 


ібсапе deviations from r-—o are +-.497 and --.623, respectively; | 
4.456 and +.575; for N=24, +.413 and +.526. 


lished, the variance 
lue was not purely 


interpretative 
the 


scales were developed in cooperation with 


я ee ABNORMAL ABNORMAL 
[ORMAL. окмАт, BEFORE AFTER RonscHACH 
(N=17) (N=24) (N=20) (N=20) 
-F.525* +.369 +.210 +.079 # responses with color 
+.507* +.130 responses with color, incl. black 
+.314 +.119 % responses with color 
+.272 +.115 # responses with color (main det.) 
--.199 —.040 Sum C (rev. addit. as 1/2) 
+.192 —.067 Sum C Й 
—.008 +.022 8910% 
-F.697** +.509* 4.154 4.075 # whole responses 
+.446 +.173 °% whole responses 
+.353 +-.087 %, whole plus responses 
+.145 ++.000 # animal mov. plus color-form resp. 
+.121 —.064 total number responses 
‚ +.063 —.025 total form level rating 
—-+059 +.108 # animal movement responses 
4.456 +4.522* —.235 —.064 # popular plus “very frequent" resp. 
+.404 +.095 i resp. with form-color and/or form-contact. 
+.347 +.072 FC+Fe (main det. only) 
+.321 —.259 form plus % (E4-1.0) 
+.279 —.349 °%, large usual detail 
a +.275 —.157 # popular responses 
+.146 —.318 popular % (correct. to 25 R) 
+.024 +.286 % original responses 
—.275 —.212 %, animal responses 
+-433 +.529% —.1$г —.046 average form level 
—.035 - form plus % (S+1.0) __ 
—.077 restricted form plus % (54-1.5) 
—.248 total form level rating 
—.229 # form plus responses 


for 


for correlation studies in the pure normal and 
abnormal before groups. Where significant or 
promising correlations were obtained, the relation- 
ship was also investigated in the total normal and 
abnormal after groups. In all, 28 Rorschach factors 
were utilized, with all coefficients of correlation — 
being computed by the Spearman rank-difference 

method with application of DuBois’ formula for tie 
scores (8, pp. 227-231). It is considered that the 
reliability of many of the scored factors of the 
Rorschach test has been established (6, 9) and that 
there is evidence that fingerpaintings are also ade- 
quate in regard to this criterion. (See footnote 3.) 


е 
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Resutts AND CONCLUSIONS 


The results of the intertest correlations are 
presented in Table т. At least one Rorschach 
fact8r could be found for each fingerpainting 
category which yielded a substantial correla- 
tion in the ‘pure normal group. It is to be 
Boted that no correlation of consequence 
existed between the factors of these tests in 
the abnormal before group; in fact, there was 
a distinct increase in low Negative coefficients 
ОЁ correlation (15 out of 28, in contrast to 3). 
Based on their correlation in the pure normal 
group, (a) fingerpainting “mood” to number 
of Rorschach responses with color showed a 
significant (4-525) correlation, (5) finger- 


кау, -1-.482), but for 
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+.079. Substantial correlations, however, 
were still obtained in the total normal group, 
The average of the four correlations cited 
above, which were obtained in the pure nor- 
mal group, is +-528° (total normal group 
the abnormal before 
group these average at —.013. It is therefore 
evident that while certain Rorschach factors 
can be shown to be positively correlated to 
fingerpainting categories among normal Ss 
and, hence, that the results will Possess a cer- 
tain consistency, the results of these two tests 
Were quite unrelated in the psychotic group 
studied, 

Tt should be added that the absence of sig- 
nificant correlations in the abnormal groups 


TABLE 2 


D THE SIGNIFICANCE ОР THEIR DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE "PURE 
ә NORMAL" AND THE “ABNORMAL BEFORE” Gri 


OUPS FOR THE “RELATED” 


RonscHACH AND FINGERPAINTING Factors 


Mean 
Tesr Factor 


Pure 


ABNORMAL 


eA ET ERES 
t Pure ABNORMAL 
Normal BEFORE Norman BEFORE 
# 


R with color 
Ww 


5р 
t 


i7 2.75 2.95 2.38 RET 
.9 л .91 2.90 AD 
# P+(p) 8.6 3.9 os 2.79 1.23 
Average form level 1.53 +51 735 856 +66 
Fingerpainting a І 
Mood 8.6 6.1 2.25 3.53 * 1.89 
Energy output 9.4 6.1 1.53 2.86 2.54* 
lity contact 8.1 5.25 1.70 3.78 3.12** 
Clarity 7.4 4.9 2.11 2.77 1.16 


* Significant at the 5 per cent level. 
** Significant at the 1 per cent level. 


popular plus “very frequent" * 
showed a correlation of +Е-456, and (d) fin- 
gerpainting "clarity" to Rorschach average 
form level of response showed a correlation 
of --.433. These relationships were also 
analyzed for the abnormal after and total 
normal groups. The only difference between 
the correlations obtained in the abnormal 
after group in contrast to those of the abnor- 
mal before group is that they more closely 
approached zero, in fact, the highest was 

*The “very frequent" responses of Rapaport (15, 
р. 314). р 


» 


does not appear to be due to lower reliability 
Within the tests for these Ss. The mean and 
standard deviations of the “correlated” factors 
of the two tests are presented in Table 2. 
Generally, it can be expected that a psychotic 
disorder will impair responsiveness and, in 
concurrence, it was found that the four 
fingerpainting categories and three of the 
Rorschach factors all showed statistically sig- 
nificant differences between the pure normal 


5A general impression of the total relationship be- 
tween i 


а 
Zy +Z +Z.) (22.23-21). For the 48 coefficients 
the inter- and intratest cor- 


In the case of the abnor- 
mal before group it is but —.082. 
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TABLE 3 
INTRATEST CorRELATIONS AMONG THE FINGERPAINTING CATEGORIES 
 =——Є—= 
1 Моор Enercy OUTPUT REALITY CONTACT o CLARICY 
жоо +.140 +.076 4.093 
К; 1 
- Energy Output +-543° —.169 —.152 
— Reality Contact +.360 +.659%* n 
Clarity +.256 +. 461* 4-.668** 


| al normal before group (below, N=20). 
— —'* Significant at the 5 per cent level. 
_ **Significant at the 1 per cent level. 


| and the abnormal before groups in the nature 
| of lower mean values for the latter group. 
“This is to say, both tests demonstrated a 
"reduced affectivity, energy output, reality 
"contact, and intellectual control among the 
“psychotic Ss; what might be termed a gen- 
| eralized reduction of output. The variability 
| of response (standard deviation) did not 
show any consistent significant difference 
between these groups. Whereas the finger- 
“painting categories of energy output and 
‘teality contact showed significantly higher 
standard deviations for the abnormal before 
p the number of Rorschach whole re- 
sponses was significantly more variable in the 
pure normal group. The other five factors 
considered did not show a significant differ- 
ence in this respect. Since the only pair of 
Ow (3E W responses and energy output) 


# RwirH Согок 


# R with Color 


# +.606%* 
# P+O) +.263 
4.260 


_ Average Form Level 


Note: The diagonal line separates the 
abnormal before group (below, N=20). 
* Significant at the 5 per cent level. 
** Significant at the 1 per cent level. 


Note: The diagonal line separates the results of the pure normal group (above, N=17) from those of the 


with no significant difference between their 
standard deviations had the weakest relation- 
ship (-+.433), it would further suggest that 
there was not sufficient divergence between 
the standard deviations to substantially influ- 
ence these coefficients of correlation. The 
differences between the pure normal and the 
abnormal before groups on the Rorschach 
and fingerpainting factors considered are 
apparently stable with regard to both mean 
values and coefficients of correlation. 

While the basic definition of the com- 
ponents under consideration appears, in the 
main, relatively independent for Ss of the 
pure normal group, they show a tendency to 
be interdependent in the psychotic state. 
From the intratest correlations of the four 
fingerpainting categories and of the four 
analogous Rorschach factors for both the pure 
normal and abnormal before groups as pre- 
sented in Tables 3 and 4, respectively, it can 
be seen that with but one exception, all the 
intratest correlations are decidedly higher in 


TABLE 4 
IrRATEST CORRELATIONS AMONG SELECTED RorscHacH Factors 


#W # P) AVERAGE Form LEVEL 
4.421 4.108 + .100 
—.003 4:346 


+.263 +.404 


+-030 +-732°* 


results of the pure normal group (above, N=17) from those of the 


"3539 
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the abnormal before group. This is particu- 
larly evident for the intratest correlations of 
the fingerpainting test where the average of 
these correlations is -|-.467 for the abnormal 
before group as compared to -|-.108 for the 
pure normal group. Moreover, the finger- 
painting categories are quite distinct among 
athe normal Ss, showing no relationship of 
import, with the exception of clarity to reality 
contact (-+.659). Where there is one intra- 
test correlation of 6, of significance in the 
pure normal group, there are four in the 
abnormal before group. The trend is the 
same among the Rorschach factors though 
not as pronounced, the average of these six 
correlations being --,359 for the abnormal 
before as compared to +.229 for the pure 
normal group. The higher obtained intratest 
correlations among psychotic cases would 
suggest that their test results will yield a more 
unified picture; that is, that all factors of a 
given test tend to point to one general con- 
clusion, the impairment to functioning of the 
psychotic condition, Among normal Ss 
where many factors of a given test may well 
be discrete, a picture of variation is obtained; 
that is, the flexibility of the normal person- 
ality structure is in evidence. Williams (18) 
Suggests that inefficiency under stress, re- 
flected in only one Rorschach sphere in the 
normal, tends to spread (involve other 
Spheres) as mental health is further impaired. 
ile this is evidence of a reorganization 
of the personality structure with psychosis or, 
more correctly, a disorganization (in clinical 
terms), it might also mean that the same test 
factors do not necessarily describe the same 
personality characteristic in psychotic indi- 
viduals as they do in normal Ss. (Such a 
consideration would be equivalent to the 
findings of Balinsky (1) based on a factor 
analysis of intratest changes in the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale.) 

It is possible that an extension of this 
approach could actually offer из а statistical 
basis for the synthesis of interpretation of 
Projective test data by showing the actual 
extent to which the factors are related and 
how these relationships alter with mental 
aberration. 


Discussion 
The fact that the four objective finger- 
painting categories (based on Lehmann’s 
о 


» 
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rating scales) yielded substantial correlations 
with four "interpretatively equivalent” Ror- 
Schach factors among normal Ss, but that no 
relationship of consequence could be demon- 
strated between these same factors in a psy- 
chotic group, suggests interesting possibilities 
for future investigation. This lack of intertest 
correlation in the psychotic group might be 
due to several reasons. 

In the first place, the test results of psy- 
chotics are often less reliable. However, as 
the present findings are apparently not due 
to an increased yariability (larger standard 
deviations), there does not seem to be зий- 
cient evidence to consider the present data 
unreliable. 

The shifts in the intratest correlations be- 
tween the pure normal and the abnormal 
before groups suggest the possibility that the 
tests may be measuring somewhat different 
phenomena in basically different personality 
structures. Such a consideration is, in part, 
taken into account during the interpretation 
of an individual record by a synthesis of the 
interdependent factors of the test components. 
Thus, where CF and C responses may denote 
warmth and spontaneity of affect in the nor- 
mal S they suggest euphoria and elation in a 
manic state, agitation in a depression, emo- 
tional confusion in a toxic disorder, and pos- 
sibly emotional deterioration or inappropriate 
affect in the schizophrenic. There is basically, 
though, a certain degree of disinhibition or 
affect release. However, it may be that the 
basic and independent aspect of the com- 
ponent (14) also yaries in its significance, 
depending on the type of psychiatric disorder 
being evaluated. The higher intratest cocffi 
cients of correlation (Tables 3 and 4) in the 
psychotic state suggest a trend to higher 
internal uniformity. That is to say, the fac- 
tors of a particular test in losing a degree of 
their discreteness become more consolidated 
and tend to form a syndrome. ў 

Perhaps related to this is the third possi- 
bility that the lack of intertest correlations in 
the abnormal group is the result of the two 
tests (fingerpainting and Rorschach) screen- 


-ing or evaluating different segments or levels 


of the personality which, though consistent 
and hence related in the normal individual, 
are inconsistent and thus unrelated in the ' 
psychotic patient. If this were the case, the. 


intratest correlations and lower inter- 
correlations among psychotic Ss as com- 
ed to normal individuals would imply that 
psychotic process, through disorganiza- 

п of the personality structure, disrupts the 
formal interrelationships or consistency of 
various levels or segments of the per- 
ity, each tending to become more con- 
olidated or of internally more uniform 
aracter, but disparate from the other levels. 


egmentation of the total personality struc- 
which no longer permits adequate inte- 
ated control over response on the behavioral 
el. 
Certainly there is insufficient evidence 
the present study to more than hint at 
interesting possibilities that appear to 
arrant much closer investigation in the 
future. In the meantime, it may be sufficient 
to consider that the results from different 
types of projective tests do not have the 
uivalence at times attributed to them. 


SUMMARY 


"The results of fingerpainting and Ror- 
chach tests for normal and psychotic Ss were 
inalyzed with particular attention to the ob- 
ned inter- and intratest correlations among 
jective test factors. It was found that intra- 
correlations between basic components 
were higher among abnormal Ss and that, 
efore, their test results could be consid- 
d internally more uniform for a particular 

By contrast, no significant intertest 
relations could be obtained for the psy- 
otic group, suggesting that projective tests 
X different nature may yield results with no 
essary relation. The consistency of the 
Оппа] personality structure was thought to 
ount for the substantial intertest correla- 
ions found in the normal group. 
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THE EFFECTS OF NEED ACHIEVEMENT ON THE CONTENT OF ' 


е 


TAT STORIES: A RE-EXAMINATION ' 


CHARLES McARTHUR 


s one result of a series of studies of the 
А projection of inner needs and espe- 
cially of need Achievement, McClel- 
land (5) has stated that increases in the 
narrator’s need Achievement led to his telling 
stories containing more: 
т. Mention of mastery 
2. Failures by the hero 
3. Acts to overcome failure 
4. ашын of the need for mastery by the 
ero 
5. Press hostile to mastery 
6. Wishes for mastery by the hero 
7. Anxiety over mastery by the hero 
8. Mastery images in the story, especially voca- 
tional ones. 


We infer that McClelland postulates at 
least four kinds of relationships between the 
needs possessed by his storytellers and the 
needs they attribute to their story heroes. 
These relationships include: 

a. Heroes with needs like the narrator’s 

b. Heroes with needs opposite to the narrator’s 

с. Heroes with needs complementary to (e.g, 
likely to stimulate) the narrator’s 


d. Heroes with needs instrumental to. the 
narrator's, 


Murray? has labelled the first three Self, 
Contrast, and Complementary | Projection, 
The fourth is labelled Instrumental Projec- 
tion by McClelland. 

That an increase in strength of need should 
set off all these processes is quite possible; 
nature offers causal patterns of far greater 
complexity. Yet such a conceptualization 
lacks parsimony, Might we not explain 
McClelland’s data with a simpler, intellec- 
tually “prettier” paradigm? 

TAT workers have traditionally and suc- 
cessfully interpreted the test in terms of Self 
Projection, which equates the narrator with 
his story people, need for need and press for 

1 This wi Я 
PS. [Us o ae Dp БЕН НЕ 


2 Murray, Н. A. Mimeographed notes fi Social 
Relations 277, Harvard University, 1951—52, Ж 
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press. For instance, narrators who had been 
dominated (or who felt themselves to be 
dominated) were expected to create heroes 
who were also dominated. If the narrator's 
response to domination was to develop am- 
bition, then the story hero was expected to 
respond to press Dominance by need Achieve- 
ment. We had: 

Narrator : p Dom — n Ach 

Hero : p Dom >n Ach 
Then we spoke of a “theme,” as we do in the 
title of the test. 

In short, the kind of projection that we 
would like to invoke as an alternative hy- 
pothesis to McClelland's view is "Thematic 
Self Projection." We thereby greatly simplify 
the relation between narrator and hero, re- 
ducing the possibilities from four to one. 
Our one postulate remains in the classical 
tradition of TAT analysis. 

But will such a simple, classical theory ex- 
plain McClelland’s data? We think it will. 
His items 1, 4, 6, and 8 (increased mentions 
of and desires for mastery) are already ap- 
Parent as Self Projection and need no further 
explanation. Item 2, the increased failure of 
the hero, is the critical problem. A statement 
that narrators whose need Achievement has 
increased will therefore tell more stories in 
which the heroes fail is in direct contraven- 
tion to our hypothesis of “Thematic Self 
Projection.” Its explanation lies hidden in 
McClelland’s experimental design: in order 
to “increase need Achievement” he made his 
subjects (Ss) fail! So we know two things 
about his narrators: their ambition and their 
Most recent press. That press, as our hy- 
pothesis predicts, they projected directly into 
their Thematic Apperception Tests. 

They also projected actions to overcome 
failure, but that need not surprise us. 
these Ss were even a usually ambitious sample 
of middle-class, success-culture, doing-oriente 
college students, many of them must have 
been feeling a strong need to “do something’ , 
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1 that recently imposed failure. They 
‘would have been living out ће theme: 
р р Failure > п Counteraction 

nd that theme (or segments of it emphasized 
by their various personalities) would be pro- 


_ jected into their tests. 

— Similarly, we can argue that stories includ- 
"ing both press hostile to mastery and anxie- 
s over mastery were to be expected as Self 
ojections of a recently induced press and 
te. Indeed, theoretical interest may attach 
McClelland’s experiment just because he 
demonstrated how completely the TAT is 
ponsive to recent and psychodynamically 
perficial” needs. 


Prepicrions FROM SELF PROJECTION 
Hyporuesis 


This alternative conceptualization of Mc- 
Clelland’s experiment leads to very different 


should his list of eight items be applied 
25 ап index of need Achievement in another 
experimental setting. McClelland implies 
that wherever need Achievement is maxi- 
mized, all eight variables will increase in the 
“Stories, We suggest that if need Achieve- 
Ment is maximized without S having any 
experience of failure, only McClelland’s 
ints 1, 4, 6, and 8 (mentions of and desires 
r mastery) will be affected. Contrariwise, 
“we suggest that if failure is induced in Ss 
| who are low on need Achievement, McClel- 
Tand’s point 2 (failure by the hero) will 
Consequently be high! 
n short, we predict that McClelland’s eight 
ms will not covary, except where need 
Achievement and press Failure happen to 
Occur simultaneously in the conditions of the 
| experiment. 
Conditions that separate ambition and fail- 
_ ше occur in the American college. There, 
K ambitious students regularly achieve beyond 
their predicted “aptitude” by dint of hard 
— Work; such “overachievers” will not usually 
fail. They therefore form a ready-made ex- 
perimental group. Similarly, a group that is 
| presumably low in need Achievement but has 
| Mot yet tasted failure exists in those “under- 
chievers" who have been rewarded by satis- 
factory grades. A third group, containing 
ailures who came well endowed with scho- 
lastic aptitude, is likely to run low in need 
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Achievement; the mechanics of college ad- 
ministration almost guarantees us this. Such 
a tripartite division is not so perfect as one 
might make in the laboratory, yet it shbuld 
roughly serve. A legitimate demand on any 
theory is that it work in practical application, 
If it doesn’t, we at least ought to ask why. 


Test or Serr Projection Hyrorussis wira 
Over- AND UNDERACHIEVERS 


We gave our alternate version of the effect of 
need Achievement a practical trial at predicting the 
stories told by Harvard freshmen who were aca- 
demic over- and underachievers. Two samples of 
entering classes had been invited to “test the test” 
in the course of the development of a group instru- 
ment, the Visual Impressions Test, that included 
five self-administered TAT pictures, We can argue 
on both theoretical and empirical (2) grounds that 
the written stories thus collected are validly inter- 
pretable by the usual TAT principles, Thg pictures 
used were: 

1 The violin picture 

4 Young couple and “pin-up” 

6BM Young man and old lady 

14 Silhouette in opening 

7BM Young man and old man 
Academic overachieving and underachieving were 
measured by the difference between a man's Predic- 
tive Rank List, an effective measure of scholastic 
aptitude based on college board scores and prepara- 
tory school records that was developed by Harvard's 
Office of Tests (1), and his attained Rank List, based 
on his June grades. Following the Office of Tests 
usage, the boy was classified as an overachiever if 
his June grades attained one full rank above that 
predicted for him, but if his grades fell a full rank 
below prediction he was labelled an “underachiever.” 
The middle class, which was accurately predicted, 
was put in a neutral category. 


Table r shows the results, It gives the 
percentages of overachievers, predictable 
achievers, and underachievers telling sets of 
five stories that were high in each of McClel- 
land's list of characteristics. Item 4, the 
hero's stating his need for achievement, did 
not occur in this material The remaining 
items show the predicted trends. We may 
be encouraged that only items 1 (mention of 
mastery), 6 (wishes for mastery), and 8 
(mastery images), for which we predicted 
increases, vary in the predicted directions, 
while no trends occur in the remaining items. 
This outcome is more like our predictions 
than like McClelland's hypothesis that all 
eight items should reflect need Achievement. 

"The trends were small, however. Only 
item 8 (mastery images) was spatistically sig- 
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РЕВСЕМТАСЕ or Txsts “Нисн” on McCLELLAND VARIABLES моно ACADEMIC OVER- AND UNDERACHIEVERs, E 
Вотн SAMPLES 


NEUTRAL Омрев- Тоталі, 

ACHIEVERS ACHIEVERS OCCURRENCE 

(N=126) (N=32) (N=199) 
24% 19% 25% 
18% 19% 18% 
16% 19% 16% 
19% 13% 17% 
2 1 ue 30, 
21% 9% 17% 
50% 29% 53% 
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| ` ; TABLE 1 
тн 
ә LI 
Over- 
VARIABLE ACHIEVERS 
(N=41) 
——— 
1. Mastery central 32% 
2. Hero fails 15% 
3. Acts to overcome 12% 
4. Hero states need + 
5. Obstacles 15% 
6. Hero wishes 24% 
7. Hero anxious 12% 
8. Imagery in tale 61% 


* А test was “high” on а variable if that variable was scored in two of the five tales, except that three of 


the five were required for variable 1. 
+ Not tested. 
$ Tested in second sample only. 


nificant? And they are unreliable. Table 2, 
for example, shows that mastery was the 
theme central in .4r of the tests written by 
boys from our later sample but in only .08 of 
the tests collected in the earlier. 

Why this shift? Most likely, there may 
have been an accident of sampling. Although 
neither sample differed significantly from the 
composition of the class it represented, the 
two samples differ from each other. More 
boys who prepared for college in an Eastern 
private preparatory school are found in the 
earlier sample, while more boys who prepared 
in public high schools are found in the later 
one. Could that factor underlie the great 
difference observed in the frequency of 
achievement tales? 

It should. “Public school boys” at Harvard 
come from the middle class and possess those 
values, attitudes, and needs prescribed for 
them by rearing in the American “success 
culture.” Many of Harvard’s “private school 
boys” come, by contrast, from the Eastern 


upper class and have been reared to regard 
academic achievement as less important than 
certain other kinds (3) of approved behavior. 
Tt would seem, then, that our ethnocentric 
assumption that college overachievers are 
high in need Achievement was demonstrably 
applicable chiefly to the public school group. 
Tt will be the overachievers among public 
school boys who are most frequently and 
fiercely driven by ambition. This proposition 
has been empirically demonstrated (4) else- 
where. Our statistics, therefore, must be 
rerun, using only the public school group. 
When this re-examination is made, no new 
trends emerge, but there is increased clarity 
in the trends. Statistical significance is 
reached by item 1 (mention of mastery) and 
item 8 (mastery images). Item 6 (hero’s 
wishes) improves, though it does not reach 
statistical significance. The combined result, 
shown in Table 3, increasingly confirms our 
alternative theory about the properties of 


TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE OP Tests Нион IN VARIABLE I 


N Over- NEUTRAL Unver- Тота. 
ACHIEVERS ACHIEVERS ACHIEVERS OCCURRENCE 
Variable 1 high 
First sample 98 0% 9% 8% 8% 
Second sample тот 37% 40% 67% 2 
Combined 199 32% 24% 19% 25% 


“TAT stories told by narrators who are high 
ia need Achievement. 


fest ОЕ SELF Proyecrion HyporHesis WITH 
CottectaTe FAILURES 


_ One proposition of McClelland’s was mark- 
edly different trom our alternative formu- 
| lation: McClelland stated that an increase in 
_ need Achievement led to an increase in 
"stories of failure by the hero. We have 
_ already seen that in at least one presumably 
_ mastery-minded group, overachievers, this 


TABLE 3 
Prepicrep TRENDs IN Ровілс ScHoor OvER- 
ACHIEVERS 
б Over- NEUTRAL Unpen- 
i 7 VARIABLE, ACHIEVERS ACHIEVERS ACHIEVERS А 
1. Mastery central 46% 25% 9% 02 
С 6, Hero wishes 31% 26% 18% significant 
8. Vocational images * -69% 4196 0% «o 


T * Tested on second sample only. 


| proposition was false. We have further pro- 
posed that the appearance of failures in the 
_ stories collected by McClelland and his col- 

laborators was an artifact resulting from the 

induced failures that were part of his experi- 
— mental procedure. We therefore suggest that 

high incidence of failure can be found in the 
stories told by members of any group who 
| have had a recent experience of failing, even 
"if the group is demonstrably low on need 
© Achievement. 


Such a group is provided by student referrals that 
the author has tested in the course of his duties as 
Psychologist to Harvard’s student health service. 
From the nature of the University’s administrative 
‘machinery, two statements can be made about stu- 
dents who come for testing. First, they all have 
had the subjective experience (and many the admin- 
istrative label) of failure. Second, they are nearly 
all low on need Achievement. 
For this failure group, McClelland's theory would 
- predict low scores on all eight variables. Our 
alternative theory of Self Projection would predict 
| low scores on items т (mention of mastery), 6 
(wishes for mastery by hero), and 8 (mastery images 
2 dn stories) but a high score on item 2 (failures by 
hero). Since these students have not taken con- 
structive action to ameliorate their problems, the 
| theory of Self Projection would also predict low 
scores for this failure group on item 3 (acts to over- 
come failure). As to the other items on McClel- 
land’s list, it does not seem to the writer that there 
are sufficiently valid reasons for assuming that this 
group will systematically vary one way ог another. 
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All except one of our predictions about the 
failure group come true. Item 2 (failure by 
the hero) is high in one-third of these tests, 
but only in one-sixth of those collected from 
the nonfailing samples. What is more, failure 
is a high variable in every one of the tests 
from this group that mentions mastery at all! 

On the other hand, mastery is a central 
theme (item 1) in only one of these “failure” 
tests, which is also the only one in which 
vocational images (item 8) are frequent. Nor 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE oF Tests Нісн on CERTAIN ITEMS 


Hrone  NONPAILURE 
VARIABLE Farunes — SAMPLES 
(N—53) _(N=199) 
1, Mastery central 2% 25% «.oot 
2. Hero fails 32% 18% 02 
3. Acts to overcome 9% 16% A +09 
not 
6, Hero wishes 30% 24% stgalficant 
8. Vocational images * 2% 53% <.001 


* Tested on second sample only. 


do these failing heroes created by failing nar- 
rators very often restrive (item 3). They do 
so, as predicted, less frequently than the 
nonfailure narrators, although p for this 
difference only goes down to .09. Table 4 
summarizes these facts. 

Our prediction was incorrect for item 6 
(wishes for mastery), which both our alterna- 
tive and McClelland’s original theory pre- 
dicted as running lower in failure than in 
nonfailure cases. The fact that heroes who 
wish for mastery are just as common among 
failing as among nonfailing narrators scores 
as a breakdown of both hypotheses, The 
Self Projection hypothesis does, however, 
offer an explanation after the fact: we may 
have at last run into the problem of psycho- 
logical “levels” within the TAT story. It is 
often important to know whether the hero 
expressed his need by phantasy or by action. 
Tomkins (6) regards level analysis as one 
of the essential parts of any TAT scoring 
scheme. In our instance, may not the failing 
group have been Self Projecting when they 
created heroes who wished for mastery but 
did not act to attain it? 

Perhaps we should point out that McClel- 
land’s hypothesis, which breaks down badly 
on the more delicate distinction between 
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academically acceptable groups who are over- 
and underachieving, does a better job of 
describing the grosser differentiations be- 
tween failyres and nonfailures. Failures do 
tell stories that are lower on six of McClel- 
land’s eight, items. That is, they less fre- 
quently discuss every aspect of achievement 
except failure and daydreaming. That find- 
ing gives McClelland’s list some validity for 
making the broader distinctions between suc- 
cessful and nonsuccessful narrators, but it 
is a finding equally consonant with the 
simpler hypothesis of Self Projection, which 
will also explain the two items that seem in 
McClelland’s theory to be exceptions. 


SuMMARY 


There is now no exact knowledge of the 
relationship between the traits of a man tell- 
ing a TAT story and the traits he ascribes to 
the story people he creates. Three possibili- 
ties are Self Projection, Contrast Projection, 
and Complementary Projection. McClelland 
has suggested a fourth, Instrumental Projec- 
tion. It is here hypothesized that Self Pro- 
jection accounts for all or nearly all of the 
content of stories told to the TAT. 

If we accept the theory of Self Projection, 
McClelland’s list of eight effects of heighten- 
ing the narrator’s need Achievement becomes 
suspect. It is suggested that four of his items 
(т, More mastery tales; 4, Hero states need 
for mastery; 6, Hero wishes for mastery; 
8, More mastery images, especially vocational 
images in story) are theoretically sound, 
while the other four (2, Failure by the hero; 

3, Actions to overcome failure; 5, Press hos- 
tile to mastery; 7, Anxiety about mastery) are 
artifacts of his experimental design, 

This hypothesis is tested against a group of 
academic overachievers, who are presumably 
higher in need Achievement than their con- 
trols. Positive trends occur in items 1, 6, and 
8, with item 4 being untestable. No trends 

were found in items 2, 3, 5, and 7. When the 
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experiment is run on a purer experimental 
group, two of these trends (all three of which 
are in the direction predicted) attain statisti- 
cal significance. ; 

A second trial is made by contrasting the 
above nonfailing groups with a failing group. 
The prediction is that all ‘of McClelland’s 
items will run low except item 2 (failure by 
the hero), which will be high among the 
failures. This proved to be the case, except 
that item 6 (wishes for mastery) remained 
constant. The latter finding had been pre- 
dicted by neither theory, though it can be 
explained on the theory of Self Projection. 


Our conclusions are: (а) that McClelland’s 
eight variables do not necessarily reflect 
high need Achievement nor do they neces- 
sarily covary, and (5) that their variations 
in our two experimental groups fit very 
well the assumption that TAT stories are 
Self Projections. 


It is suggested that the premise of Self 
Projection (if made to include projection of 
both needs and press) is sufficient to explain 
and predict a large portion of the content of 
TAT stories. 
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NXIETY states are among the most com- 
A mon forms of personality disturbance 
met with in clinical practice. Unlike 
psychotic and certain other disabling neurotic 
conditions (e.g., hysterical paralysis), the suf- 
ferer from anxiety remains in good contact 
with his environment and strives unremit- 
tingly for prestige and self-realization (2). 
It is because of this widespread prevalence 
of anxiety among persons attempting an 
adequate reality adjustment that greater 
insight must be gained into the character- 
istic adjustive techniques adopted by these 
individuals. 

Since an integral relationship exists be- 
tween anxiety and learning, further investi- 
gation of this relationship promises to be 
extremely rewarding in elucidating the 
nature of both phenomena. On the one 
hand, there is definitive experimental evi- 
dence оп the infrahuman level that (а) phobic 
stimuli of low and moderate intensity exert a 
motivational effect by creating a need for 
reduction of the discomfort induced by their 
anticipation, and (№) responses which pro- 
vide this reduction have reinforcing (reward- 
ing) properties (12, 28, 29, 30). On the other 
hand, anxiety has been shown to influence 
learning and problem solving adversely in 
human subjects (4, б, 7, 13, 20, 22, 26, 34, 36, 
37; 40, 41, 44). 

What is needed, therefore, is a theoretical 
conception of anxiety which primarily defines 
this propensity to respond with fear to threat- 
ening stimuli in terms of problem-solving 
situations, Only within the framework of 
such a definition can an attempt be made to 
provide answers to the questions which this 
study seeks to investigate, ie, Why does 
anxiety both disorganize performance and 
motivate improvement? Does anxiety impair 
the efficiency of the learning process in all 
areas or selectively? Do anxiety-ridden indi- 

1 This research was supported by grants from the 


Bureau of Educational Research, and the University Re- 
search Board, University of Illinois. 


viduals approach learning situations differ- 
ently? If they do employ unique learning 
techniques or “crutches,” how effective are 
they? 


Tue METHODOLOGY or Investicatinc Human 
ANXIETY 


Paradoxically enough, despite his pioneer- 
ing experimental work on the role of anxiety 
in learning (both as a motivating agent 
and selective determinant of the learned re- 
sponse), Mowrer takes a dim view of the 
possibility of establishing an experimental psy- 
chology of anxiety in human subjects (31). 
His reasons are that human anxiety is both 
a highly complex experience and one that is 
potentially too damaging to induce experi- 
mentally. If by anxiety he means a pro- 
pensity to react with fear that is deeply rooted 
in personality structure, we must obviously 
concur in his second reservation. However, 
it is mot necessary to induce personality 
anxiety in order to study it experimentally. 
One can utilize existimg states of clinical 
anxiety providing that they can be identified 
and measured—in relative if not in absolute 
terms. 

Secondly, the manifest complexity of per- 
sonality anxiety obviates its experimental in- 
vestigation only if one dichotomizes it and 
fear anticipation in animals in relation to the 
learning process. The relationship of phobic 
stimuli to animal learning problems is clear 
enough. But if one defines human anxiety 
in Mowrer’s terms as the infiltration of im- 
perfectly repressed guilt into conscious aware- 
ness, it does become so unnecessarily complex 
a phenomenon that its intrinsic relation to 
learning is obscured. This methodological 
impasse is not presented by our more clini- 
cally defensible conception of anxiety as "an 
acquired reaction-sensitivity in individuals 
suffering from impaired self-esteem to over- 
react with fear to any anticipated adjustive 
situation that contains a further threat to self- 
esteem” (2). It is largely because of theoreti- 
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cal orientations to anxiety stemming from the 
psychoanalytic tradition (which place undue 
emphasis upon repression and ignore its 
organic conpection to everyday learning situ- 
ation) that there is such a complete dearth of 
experimental, studies dealing with personality 
anxiety. 
*'The trend in recent years has been to 
study the effects of situationally induced 
anxiety, i.e., anxiety occurring in uncontrived, 
life situations; anxiety experimentally gen- 
erated by social threat, failure experience, 
conflict, etc.; and anxiety induced by hazards 
implanted through hypnotic suggestion, An 
obvious difficulty of this method is the fact 
that "identical situations usually mean very 
different things to different people" (14). 
More important still is the lack of psycho- 
logical equivalence between situational and 
personality anxiety. Granted that situational 
stress alone can enhance or disrupt learning 
performance, and that personality anxiety is 
usually evoked in response to external threat. 
Nevertheless, we submit that the anxiety pre- 
cipitated by an environmental hazard because 


of impaired self-esteem (leading to a predis- 


position to overreact with fear to threat) is 

th quantitatively and qualitatively different 

from the anxiety induced by the same exter- 
nal hazard when the personality predisposi- 
tion is absent. In the first instance, a general 
Predisposition to react with fear is merely 
released; in the second, the fear response is 
freshly and specifically instigated in relation 
to the situation. In the latter case also, since 
the subject is reacting to the phobic stimulus 
in terms of its objective hazardness, the re- 
sponse will be more proportionate to the 
actual danger involved; hence, to an objec- 
tively equivalent danger signal there will be 
less response indicative of disorganization. 
Finally, it is reasonable to expect that the 
individual with personality anxiety (in con- 
trast to the normal person exhibiting situ- 
ational anxiety) develops a number of 
habitual anxiety-reducing “response sets” 
which qualitatively alter the nature of his 
learning process, 

Thus, the choice of experimental method 
must be adapted to purpose. If we are not 
primarily concerned with investigating the 
reaction of normal persons to catastrophic 
situations, we must study the effects of 
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existing personality anxiety in appropriate 
learning situations. Such anxiety may be 
identified and evaluated for intensity by clini- 
cal judgment (7), or by a wide variety of 
projective techniques (3, 11, 16, 19, 24, 38). 
Our choice of the Rorschach method (in the 
absence of an adequate clinical population) 
was based on the availability of considerable 
clinical and experimental support for test 
indices of anxiety (3, 8, 9, 19, 34). 


Meruop 


Definition of Terms and Operations 


For the purposes of this study the term impro- 
vising ability is defined as the relative capacity of 
an individual to utilize varied, extemporaneous, and 
unfamiliar responses (or to free himself from the 
perseverative influence of a previously acquired and 
more conventional mode of response which is un- 
adjustive) in the solution of a novel problem. 

The operations by which this study proposes to 
test this ability involve problems the solution of 
which are especially amenable to motor learning of 
a trial-and-error variety. It is entirely conceivable, 
however, that this same ability could be implicated 
in other types of problem situations which are char- 
acteristically solved by “insight,” planning, and 
reasoning, 

The specific operations employed in the testing 
of improvisation are: 

The mirror-tracing of a six-pointed star. This is 
ostensibly a test of improvising ability since learning 
involves the abandonment of established eye-hand 
coordinations built up over a lifetime in favor of 
the trial-and-error discovery of an entirely new cye- 
hand direction relationship. The learning task 
involves only one tracing of the star. 

The blindfold learning of a stylus maze. A maze 
of such difficulty is used as to result in a mean score 
of 15-20 trials necessary for errorless learning in a 
group, of normal adult Ss. Each $ is given ten 


_ Under conditions of absent vision, the maze test 
15 a very novel situation for human Ss which de- 
mands considerable improvisation since spatial 
Orientation is customarily and almost exclusively 
determined by visual clues, 

„Preparation is defined as a preliminary and 
limited period of orientation with the test materials 
and situation as the result of performing operations 
of a related but not identical nature, and which are 
also simpler and less frustrating than the actual test 
Situation. 

Desire for preparation is defined as the 5% verbal 
expression of preference for this preliminary period 
of orientation. 

{ Тһе effect of preparation is determined by divid- 
ing a given group of Ss into two subgroups on the 
basis of random selection, and then comparing the 
Performance of the subgroup allowed preparation 
With the performance of the subgroup. not allowed 
Preparation. Each subgroup is given preparation 
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_ of one test (mirror or maze) and not on the other. 

ү ино is limited on a time or trial basis and 
‘is uniform for all Ss in a given subgroup. 

Practice effect is defined as the improvement in 
score from the first to the tenth maze trial. Regres- 
sion effect is defined as the occurrence of a poorer 

formance in a subsequent, as opposed to an 


—— "immediately preceding, maze trial. 


Two indices of level of aspiration are deter- 
mined: (а) goal discrepancy score, the algebraic 
difference between level of aspiration for a succeed- 
ing trial and score on the immediately preceding 
‘trial, and (P) goal tenacity score, the relationship 
^ between goal discrepancy score and the feelings of 

| success or failure relating to the previous perform- 
ance. These feelings are defined operationally in 
terms of the performance discrepancy score, or the 
difference between actual performance and the prior 
level of aspiration for it. The goal tenacity score, 
therefore, is derived by subtracting performance 
discrepancy score from the succeeding goal dis- 
crepancy score. Hence a positive goal tenacity 
score indicates that future level of aspiration is being 
maintained at a high level in relation to prior suc- 
cess or failure experiences. 

Over- or underestimation of score is defined as 
the difference between (a) S's estimates of the per- 
centile rank equivalents of his maze error scores on 
the first and tenth trials of the maze and (4) his 
actual percentile ranks on same. Over- or under- 
estimation of test performance time is defined as the 
difference between (а) 5 estimate of elapsed time 
оп each maze trial and (4) his actual time score, 
-. In each case the actual score is subtracted from the 
estimate. 

The experimental (high) and control (low) 
anxiety grpups are constituted in terms of the upper 
and lower fifths of a distribution of anxiety scores 
on the group Rorschach test. In determining the 
effects of anxiety on the above dependent variables, 
only the nonpreparation subgroups on a given learn- 
ing instrument are compared. In ascertaining the 
ну: benefit accruing to the two groups from 
preparation, the difference between the mean per- 
formances of the nonpreparation and preparation 
subgroups of the high anxiety group is compared 
to the corresponding difference in the low anxiety 
group. 

Selection of Experimental and Control Groups 


The population from which the experimental and 
control groups were chosen consisted of 285 college 
students (216 women and 69 men) enrolled in the 
beginning undergraduate course in education? at 
the University of Illinois. To this entire group the 
group Rorschach test was administered by the 
method of Harrower-Erickson (15). The Rorschach 
pictures reproduced on slides were projected onto 
a screen, 5 writing his own responses to the blots 
in a printed test booklet. Following this procedure, 
Ss were given a preliminary form of the Illinois 

2The authors are grateful for the cooperation of 


Professors Harold C. Hand and Gilbert C. Finlay in 
, permitting the use of their classes for this study. 
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Personality Inventory, a paper-and-pencil instru- 
ment designed to measure subjective, physiological, 
defensive, and disruptive manifestations of anxiety, 

The Rorschach anxiety score was derived by 
crediting $ with one point for cacle апхїеф sign 
manifested in his test booklet. The following test « 
indices, commonly regarded by Rorschach experts (3, 
19, 34) as anxiety indications, were used as a guide 
in determining the anxiety rating for each subject: 

т. The total nurnber of card rejections (rej). 

2. The percentage of responses: to the whole 
card (W); of oligophrenic details (о); of unusual 
details (Dd); using human movement (M); using 
form as a sole determinant, and the quality of the 
form (F+, F—). 

3. Diffuse shading responses (K, KF, RF), 

4. The ratio of human detail to complete human 
figure responses; the ratio of human detail and 
animal detail to human and animal responses 
(Hd: H; Hd-- Ad: Н+ А). 

5. Content analysis: threatening, vague, evasive 
responses, noncommittal comments, etc, 

6. Signs of shading shock (Sh S ): impoverished 
content, decline in form quality, irregular succes- 
sion, avoidance of use of texture, decrease in ability 
to see popular (P) responses, etc. 

7. Color balance (FC: CF+C). 

Four of the above Rorschach factors (Sh S, W, 
R, Do,) have been validated as anxiety indicators 
in an experimental study of stress-induced anxiety, 
and three others (P, Rej, and color balance) have 
received suggestive support (8). We utilized the 
other signs not validated by Eichler’s study on the 
PM that clinical evidence (3, 19, 34) is more 
relevant in an investigation of personality anxie 
than validation data pis in Rd to retook 
anxiety, The unlikelihood of situational changes 
producing all of the Rorschach manifestations asso- 
ciated with a basic personality pattern is borne out 
by the absence of any change in the Rorschach 
picture in a group of anxious schizophrenics follow- 
ing the reduction of anxiety by tolserol (26). 

The frequency distribution of these Rorschach 
anxiety scores, ranging from 1 to 10, was markedly 
skewed to the right, indicating a rather low level 
of anxiety for the group as a whole. High and low 
anxiety groups were constituted by counting off the 
fifty highest and fifty lowest scores from each end . 
of the distribution. The high group included scores 
from 10 to 5,8 and the low group scores from 
т to 3.8 By a process of random selection, each 
group was divided into two subgroups, I and II. 
The mean Rorschach anxiety score and the sex 
distribution for each group and subgroup are given 
in Table r.* 


3 То complete the high and low groups, several Ss 
with Rorschach anxiety scores of 5 and 3 respectively 
were randomly selected from a larger number of Ss 
with these scores. 

4The original number of 50 Ss in each group was, 
reduced to 47 in the high anxiety group and 46 in the 
low anxiety group as a result of migsed appointments. 
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The Rorschach tests were scored by one of the 
investigators, and the motor tests of learning were 
administered by two other experimenters. The 
latter did not know the anxiety scores of Ss at 
the tine of testing. The Ss of the two groups were 

, not informed on what basis they had been chosen. 
They were assured that the results would be used 
for research purposes only, and that their anonymity 
apart from the experimenters would be uncondi- 
tionally respected. The performance tests—first the 
mirror tracing test and then the stylus maze test— 
were administered individually to each 5 with only 
a single E present. 


The Learning Tests 


Control of preparation. Advance preparation was 
regulated as follows: In the mirror tracing test, Ss 
in subgroup I of each group were asked whether 
prior to the actual performance of the test they 
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I want to find out how rapidly and accurately you 
can trace a design while you are looking in the mirror, 
Trace the outline of the star starting in this direction. 
Work as rapidly as you can but try to keep on the line; 
the point of the pencil must always touch the paper. 
Ready? Gol 
The E measured elapsed time with a stop watch. 
The time limit was ro minutes. At the conclusion 
of the performance, S was asked to estimate the 
elapsed time and the percentile rank which his 
performance would earn him in the group. 

The stylus maze test, An 18-turn stylus maze was 
used for this study. With the apparatus out of 
sight, E stated: 

I want to see how quickly and accurately you can 
learn the correct path through a maze while you are 
blindfolded. After I blindfold you I will place a stick 
in your hand at the beginning of the maze. Your job 
is to find the correct path that will lead you to the end 
of the maze, making as few mistakes as possible. If 


TABLE 1 


POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS ОР Groups AND SUBGROUPS 
к————————Є—Є—Є—Є—Є—ү—ү—ү—Є——ЄЄ—Є—ЄүуЄүЄї&Є&Єф&Є&Єф&Єү——Єүў©Є&уф©Є&Є&—Є—Є 


Suscroup I Suscrovup П 
Group Mors Mean RonscHACH Mean RORSCHACH 
N FEMALE“ AwxtEry Score Mig) Миз FEMALE 7 Avr ev Score 
High anxiety 21 2 19 6.4 26 6 20 6.4 
Low anxiety 22 5 17 1.9 24 5 19 2.0 
All groups 43 7 36 4.2 50 її 39 4.2 
eee ee 


would prefer to have an opportunity to practice 
mirror drawing movements on a blank sheet of 
paper. At this point, $ knew that the test required 
the tracing of a design, but did not know that this 
was to be a six-pointed star. After this expression 
of preference was indicated and recorded, all Ss in 
subgroup I (regardless of their preference) were 
required to practice random movements for one 
minute. The Ss in subgroup II performed the 
mirror tracing test directly without any mention 
of preparation. 

In the stylus maze test (18 turns), Ss in sub- 
group II (who had not been allowed preparation 
on the mirror tracing test) were required to take 
preparation on another stylus maze with a different 
and simpler pattern (9 turns). One complete trial 
run of the practice maze, first without and then 
with the blindfold, was performed prior to the 
administration of the test maze. As above, Ss were 
also asked to indicate their desire for preparation, 
and were informed that the two maze patterns were 
different. Subgroup II took the maze test without 
any mention of preparation. i 

The mirror tracing test. The E placed the mirror 
drawing apparatus in front of S. The picture of 
the star was covered by a screen which was arranged 
so as to block S’s direct view of the star and of his 
hand, but allowed him to observe. the reflection of 
same in the mirror. The point of the pencil was 
placed at the starting point, and E assisted S in 


grasping the pencil. E stated: 


> D 


the stick hits an obstruction it means that you have 
entered a blind alley. Each time you enter a blind 
alley it will count as an error. You must never lift your 
stick up out of the grooves. Always keep it in contact 
with the hard floor of the maze. Do you understand 
what is to be done? 

The E put cotton and a mask over $'s closed 
eyelids, and placed the stick in his hand at the start 
of the maze indicating the proper direction. The 
E started his stop watch and counted all errors. 
Exits from blind alleys or backward traversing of 
the correct path were not counted as errors. After 
each trial, $ was asked to estimate elapsed time and 
percentile rank in his group as above Level of 
aspiration for the next trial was obtained as follows: 
E stated, “You made ... errors in this trial. How 
many errors do you think you will make on the 
next trial? Use your very best judgment." 

The same procedure was repeated for ten trials. 
After the tenth trial, level of aspiration for the next 
trial was ascertained, but the eleventh trial was not 
performed. The test was terminated during any 
trial in which S's performance exceeded то minutes. 


RzsurTs 


The feasibility of using Rorschach test signs 
as indices of personality anxiety was con- 
firmed by the finding of significant differ- 


5 Estimates of percentile rank were made only after 
the first and tenth trials. 7 
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TABLE 2 
Improvistnc Авплтү or Нісн AND Low ANXIETY GROUPS 
HicH Anxtety Group Low Anxiety Group SIGNIFICANCÊË LEVEL 
CRITERION OF DIFFERENCES 
N M c N M с BETWEEN MEANS 
se iri 
Mirror seconds * 26 146.5 170.2 24 170.5 130.4 +55 
Maze seconds * 
(mean of то trials) 21 115.I 57.9 22 109.5 54.1 +74 
Maze errors 
(mean of ro trials) 21 33-4 24.0 22 30.4 23.1 «69 
Maze seconds, rst trial 
(all scores) 21 393.6 210.2 22 324.2 211.0 .28 
Maze seconds, 1st trial 
(only passers) 14 290.4 180.8 14 166.6 210.1 02 
Maze errors, 1st trial 
(all scores) 2I 93.1 72.5 22 63.0 51.0 .09 
Maze errors, rst trial 
(only passers) 14 64.9 53.I 14 28.6 15.1 «015 


ences between high and low anxiety groups 
with respect to total score and one subscale 
score of the anxiety inventory. On four other 
subscale scores, differences were not signifi- 
cant but were in the appropriate direction 
(see Table 6). 


Effect of Anxiety on Improvising Ability 
Table 2 shows the effects of anxiety on 
improvising ability. Although the mirror 
tracing test scores did not differentiate sig- 
nificantly between high and low anxiety 
groups, ‘the low anxiety group was signifi- 
cantly superior to the high anxiety group 
with respect to time score (p=.02) and error 
score (p=.02) on the first trial of the maze. 
When the scores of all Ss (including those 
who failed on the first trial) were utilized in 
computing the mean,® the significance level 
®In calculating the mean and standard deviation 


when all scores were used, Ss who failed on the first 
trial were credited with the score achieved by the poorest 


passing S. 


of these differences dropped to .28 and .09 
respectively, but were in the appropriate 
direction. The high anxiety group was sig- 
nificantly more variable than the low anxiety 
group with respect to maze errors on the first 
trial of the maze. 

When the two anxiety groups were com- 
pared on the mean of ten maze trials, the 
superiority of the low anxiety group was no 
longer significant (see Table 2). 


Anxiety and Practice Effect 


Both low and high anxiety groups bene- 
fited significantly from practice as shown by 
the marked improvement in their perform- 
ances from the first to the tenth trials of the 
maze (see Table 3). he practice gain of 
the high anxiety group, however, was signifi- 
cantly greater (p—.02) and more variable 
(р<.от) than that of the low anxiety group 
for both time and error scores. 


TABLE 3 
ЕррЕст or Practice on Hic Амр Low Anxiety GROUPS 


SIGNIFICANCE LEVEL ОР DIFFERENCES 


Low Anxterr Соо? BETWEEN 
Нисн Anxiety Grour be раста бмн 
sT тотн Practice BETWEEN IST AND 10TH TRIALS or HIGH AND 
pr м т Тим. раста М тили Тым. Сан HicH Grour Low Grou? Low Grours 
' M с м [4 M c 


Maze seconds 12 286.3 31.7 254.6 14 166.6 
Maze errors 12 60.3 6.1 54.2 14 28.6 
Goal discrepancy 12 —14:7 —1.4 —13-3 14 —6.9 
Goal tenacity 12 24.3 —3.5 27.8 4 —2:7 


3 133.3 (774 :001 .001 .оог .02 <.or 
І 23.5 O01 „000 „000 001 92 «or 
9 —6.0 001 .001 OOI 4001 ло  «.or 
7 2.0 05 ‚оо .76 E21 .05 2.05 
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ЕРРЕСТ or PREPARATION ON HicH AND Low ANXIETY GROUPS б 


Нісн Амхієтү Grove 


PREPARATION — NONPREPARATION 


а та [o Grove 
N M N M N 

Mirror seconds и 200.5 26 1465 зз 
Maze seconds 

(mean of ro trials) 26 105.3 at 115.1 24 
Maze errors 

(mean of 10 trials) 26 31.6 ar 33-4 24 
Maze seconds, 1st trial 

(all scores) 26 — 259.4 at 393.6 24 
Maze seconds, 1st trial 

(only passers) 24 231.0 14 290.4 19 
Maze errors, rst trial 

(all scores) 26 64.2 ar 93.1 24 
Maze errors, 180 trial 

(only passers) 17 61.9 12 60.3 14 


When six Ss in each of the two groups 
were matzhed on the basis of error score on 
the first trial, the difference in practice gain 
failed to be significant. 

The high anxiety group showed signifi- 
cantly less regression effect with respect to 
maze seconds than the low anxiety group, 
and a suggestive trend toward fewer regres- 
sive errors (see Table 6). On both criteria 
of regressive effect they were also significantly 
more variable. 


Anxiety and Preparation 

There was no significant difference between 
high and low anxiety groups with respect to 
expressed desire for preparation on either the 
maze or mirror tracing tests. Preparation did 
not produce a significant effect upon mirror 


TABLE 5 


Goar Discrepancy AND Goat Tenacity Scores or Hic Anp Low Anxiety GROUPS 


Нісн Anxiety Low ANxiETY SIGNIFICANCE LEVEL 
CRITERION PEN БАЕ}, ДЫ. Group or DIFFERENCES 
М M с N M с м 7 
Goal discrepancy 
(mean of 10 trials) її —2.6 2.4 14 Ae 3r 753 es 
Goal discrepancy, 1st trial 
(all scores) 19  —24.5 28.7 ig ys 13.1 ЖЧ <.о1 
Goal discrepancy, rst trial 
(only passers) 14 —18.7 23.0 14 —6.9 7.3 .07 «C. 001 
Goal tenacity 
(mean of 10 trials) її о.8 5.0 14 D. 6.7 18 js 
Goal tenacity, 2nd trial 


(all scores; 14 


PREPARATION — NONPREPARATION 
Group 


SIGNIFICANCE LEVEL 
OF DIFFERENCES 


Low Anxiety Grour 


Gxour BETWEEN BETWEEN | 


BETWEEN 


2 Hick 2 Low S 

M N M Suncrours  Süscnouss P1*FERENCES | 
142.5 24 170.5 «29 62 +20 
123.9 22 109.5 +55 +34 E 

37-3 22 304 -78 +30 +36 
312.3 a 324.2 +002 E +001 
236.6 14 166.6 E +09 07 | 
72.0 22 63.0 E 52 ло 

59.9 14 28.6 «91 +003 25 


tracing performance in either group (see 
Table 4). 

Preparation benefited the high anxiety 
group more than the low anxiety group on 
the maze test. When the scores of all* Ss 
were used in comparing the first trial per- 
formances of the preparation and nonprepa- 
ration subgroups, the high anxiety group 
showed greater differences between sub- 
groups than the low anxiety group on both 
time score (p=.o01) and error score 
(p=.10). When the scores of passing Ss 
only were used, the comparable ditferences 
in favor of the high anxiety group were less 
significant (p—.o7 and .ī5 respectively) but 
in the same direction, A significantly greater 


1 See footnote 6. 
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‘percentage of Ss given preparation in the 
high anxiety group completed the maze on 
the first trial as against those not given 


; _ preparation (p—.or). The comparable dif- 


ference in the percentage of successes 


achieved by the “prepared” subgroup of the 


low anxiety $roup was not significant 
(p=.15). 

The differential effect of preparation was 
largely vitiated when computed on the basis 
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the first to the tenth trials (see Table з) and 
became less variable. The high anxiety 
group, however, showed.a greater and more 
variable loss in goal discrepancy, scoresfrom. 
the first to the tenth trials (see Table 3). As 
a result, the two groups were almost evenly 
matched with respect to this score on the 
tenth trial as well as on the mean of то trials, 

The high anxiety group significantly ex- 
ceeded the low anxiety group on the second 


TABLE 6 


COMPARISON BETWEEN HicH Амр Low Anxiety Groups on Time Estimate, Percenrite RANK ESTIMATE, 
REGRESSION EFFECT, AND Anxiety INVENTORY 


Нісн ANXIETY Low Anxiety SIGNIFICANCE LEVEL. 
CRITERION Group Group Ор DIFFERENCES 
N M с N M т м ГА 
Mirror seconds estimate * 26 41.2 94.7 24 16.5 110.3 20 ТАШ 
Maze seconds estimate * 
(mean of ro trials) 12 24.5 36.1 14 14.5 28.9 41 — 
Maze seconds estimate * 
(1st trial) 21  —76.1 190.3 20 —37.2 110.4 «43 05 
Mirror percentile 
rank estimate * 26 1.9 32.1 24 47.9 29.3 .47 — 
Maze percentile 
rank estimate * I2  —I19.5 24.0 14  —23.9 27.1 .68 —- 
Maze regression seconds 12 52.4 29.3 14 131.1 130.1 «04 «. or 
Maze regression errors 2.14 17.2 12.0 14 34.0 38.8 +13 <.ог 
LP.L, Total 21 75.5 25.1 22 59.5 25.5 404 — 
LP.I., Subjective 21 28.5 9.6 22 20.5 10.7 .01 — 
LP.L, Physiological 21 10.0 7.1 22 7.9 4.0 +22 «.or 
LP.L, Miscellaneous 21 8.2 2.4 22 7.2 2.2 +09 — 
ІРІ., Defensive 21 18.6 7.8 22 15.4 6.1 +13 — 
ІРІ., Disruptive 21 10.3 5.0 22 8.5 6.4 .31 — 


* Actual score has been subtracted from each reported estimate, A positive result, therefore, is an overestimate, 


and a negative result an underestimate. 


of the mean of то trials but was in the same 
direction (see Table 4). 


Anxiety and Level of Aspiration 


The high anxiety group had a larger goal 
discrepancy score than the low anxiety group 
on the first trial of the maze? (see Table 5). 
This difference was almost significant at the 
05 level. The high anxiety group was also 
significantly more variable with respect to 
goal discrepancy score. 

In both high and low anxiety groups, goal 
discrepancy score declined significantly from 

8 Since we are dealing with scores which decrease with 
improvement, a negative goal discrepancy score is indica- 
tive of a positive goal di DD 


trial of the maze with respect to goal tenacity 
score and was also significantly more variable 
(see Table 5). But whereas the goal tenacity 
score of the high anxiety group decreased 
significantly in both magnitude and varia- 
bility from the first to the tenth trials, the 
corresponding score of the low anxiety group 
only showed a significant decrease in varia- 
bility (see Table 3). 


Anxiety and Estimation of Score 


No consistent or reliable differences were 
found between the high and low anxiety 
groups with respect to the tendency to over- 
or underestimate elapsed performance time 
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and percentile rank on the maze and mirror 
tracing tests. 
Discusstoy ° 
2 й 
Anxiety and Improvisation 
We have: postulated that “personality” 
(neurotic) anxiety is the phobic overreaction 
of an individual with impaired self-esteem to 
the threat anticipated in adjustive situations. 
The threatening implications of the latter are 
derived from their capacity to further impair 
self-esteem in the face of an inner feeling of 
inadequacy to cope with them. Normal 
anxiety, on the other hand, is the fear evoked 
by anticipation of objectively hazardous 
threats to self-esteem. Normal Ss do not 
display anxiety when confronted with ordi- 
nary adjustive situations since they do not 
lack confidence in their ultimate capacity to 
acquire the necessary adaptive responses, 
As used here, an adjustive problem is one 
which 
+ + + Fequires the evolution of a new organization of 
responses. This does not mean that the problem 
must necessarily be a uniquely new experience for 
an individual; in fact, many anxiety-producing 
adjustive situations represent recurrent problems 
for which the individual has been unable to ever 
evolve satisfactory enough solutions that would 
remove the problems in question from the adjustive 
adjust mane vole ote Qa иша o к 
(| оге |- 
established, familiar, or routine pus nr 
of one’s behavior repertory (2, p. 375). 


It is precisely with respect to the need for 
improvising solutions to new problems that 
the individual with personality anxiety ex- 
periences feelings of inadequacy. Since they 
pose an exaggerated threat to his self-esteem 
and sensitize him to overrespond with fear 
when he is obliged to face up to them, it fol- 
lows, therefore, that anxiety can best be miti- 
gated by removing the elements of novelty 
and improvisation from problem-solving situ- 
ations. The “response set” of the neurotically 
anxious individual, therefore, is to avoid put- 
ting his improvising ability to the test and 
to frantically search “his available response 
repertory for an appropriate solution that 
would not involve any reorganization of 
9For general reviews of studies in this area, see 
Hanfmann (14) and Lazarus, R. S., et al, "Effects of 
psychological stress upon performance. Psychol. Bull., 


1952, 49, 293-317. 
» 


existing patterns" (2, p. 375). And if the 
problem is one that requires improvisation 
for solution, this inflexible response set to 
avoid improvisation will not only inhibit 
learning, but will also render it impossible 
until it is eventually abandoned. 

Thus, to the panic that results from an- 
ticipatory overreaction to any new situation 
is added the panic resulting from initial 
failure to make any progress toward solution. 
The cumulative impact of this disorganization 
may be disabling enough to induce total 
blocking of response (16, 41) which, in turn, 
may stimulate a "face-saving" attempt to 
produce any kind of response regardless of 
how inappropriate or unadaptive. Later, 
with increasing exposure to the problem— 
providing that the panic is not too cata- 
strophic—the individual may become suff- 
ciently desensitized to its unfamiliarity and 
fearinstigating properties to recover from 
his disorganization and adopt a more effi- 
cacious (ie. improvising) response set. 

The significantly poorer and more variable 
maze scores of anxiety Ss on the first trial in 
our study, followed by gradual recovery and 
obliteration of the difference between experi- 
mental and control groups after ten trials, 
Bives support to the theoretical framework 
outlined above. Diethelm and Jones (7) 
found significant differences betweeri patients 
in acute and remissive states of anxiety with 
respect to maze learning and retention, and 
performance on the Kohs block test. Simi- 
lar evidence of the selective impairment of 
improvisation as opposed to rote learning 
under anxiety conditions was found by 
Tomkins (37) and Zander (44). Lantz (20) 
discovered that items involving thinking 
were most affected by the administration 
of test items under stress. The Ss with 
high Rorschach anxiety displayed superior 
ability only in those parts of a comprehensive 
social science examination testing rote recall, 
and inferior ability in other portions rc- 
quiring improvisation in new problem-solv- 
ing tasks (13). 

The failure of the mirror tracing test to 
differentiate between anxiety and nonanxiety 
Ss is interpreted to mean that the task is not 
sufficiently novel to constitute a threat to the 
former group. Previous evidence with this 
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test only showed that it was useful in dif- 
ferentiating between delinquent, emotionally 
unstable, and psychotic patients on the one 
hand and normals on the other (17, 23, 33, 
42). Since it does require a certain amount 
of persistence, it is reasonable to expect that 
emotionally unotable individuals would be 
more prone to discontinue their efforts after 
failure (10). But lack of persistence is hardly 
characteristic of anxiety-prone Ss as shown by 
experiments requiring prolonged holding of 
a fixed posture (35). 

Mirror drawing, on the other hand, is a 
much more novel and highly unstructured 
task. Evidence of impairment of this func- 
tion in individuals with personality anxiety 
was reported by Wechsler and Hartogs (41), 
Hartogs (16), and Ammons (1). 

Rigidity in problem orientation naturally 
has much in common with the response set 
of avoiding improvisation. The latter be- 
havior may indeed be a major cause of the 
rigidity shown by anxiety-ridden personalities 
in learning situations, and persists precisely 
because it. usually has anxiety-reducing prop- 
erties in most of these situations. However, 
rigidity may also be reflective of other per- 
sonality variables that are unrelated to 
anxiety. As might readily be predicted, 
“rigidity predisposition, as inferred from the 
Rorschach, correlates positively with per- 
formance on materials calling for rote recall 
. . . but negatively with abstract materials or 
problems dissimilar to those previously studied, 
and those problems requiring fresh modes of 
attack” (13, p. 24). Beier reported rigidity 
in problem-solving behavior in response to 
situationally induced anxiety (4). Rigid con- 
struction is also characteristic of the perform- 
ance of anxious individuals on the World 
Test (27). 


Anxiety and Practice Effect 


Consistent with our hypotheses regarding 
the nature of both the disorganizing and 
motivational effects of anxiety on learning is 
the differentially greater benefit accruing to 
the high anxiety group as a result of succes- 
sive repetitions of the maze. This can be 
explained as an outcome of (а) release from 
the fear-inspired, nonimprovising response 
set as increased familiarity with the learning 
task renders it less novel, and (5) the opera- 


tion of higher motivation in anxiety-ridden 
personalities, Supporting the motivational 
hypothesis is the fact that regression effect 
was smaller and less variable in the high 
anxiety group, as would be expected wherever 

a stabilizing influence such as motivation is * 
operating. The high anxiety' group also 
showed evidence of greater motivation ig 
higher initial goal discrepancy and goal 
tenacity scores. 

Detracting from this interpretation is the 
well-known fact that Ss with poorer initial 
scores generally tend to gain more from prac- 
tice than initially abler Ss because oe, the 
availability of more ceiling for improve- 
ment (39). In our study, when small groups 
of six Ss each (drawn from the high and low 
anxiety groups respectively) were matched 
on the basis of initial score, the differential 
effect of practice was no longer significant. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that 
in such a small sample considerable overlap 
in anxiety level could easily occur. Also, 
whereas the difference in initial score in 
traditional studies of practice effect is mostly 
attributable to individual difference in native 
ability, in our study it was highly correlated 
with level of anxiety. Thus, the higher ceil- 
ing available for improvement was less a 
function of low ability per se than a function 
of the inhibitory influence of anxiety; and 
before the higher ceiling could be realized 
through practice, release from this inhibitory 
influence had to be effected, 


Anxiety and Preparation 


Added support for the hypothesis that the 
novelty of a learning problem is the chief 
precipitant of fear responses in Ss with per- 
sonality anxiety is provided by the finding 
that the latter Ss benefited more than the 
control group from exposure to a period of 
preliminary orientation to the learning situ- 
ation, Wiltbank (43) had previously found 
no positive transfer effect in rats from a prac- 
tice to a test maze until the first maze was 
fairly well learned. Our control Ss also failed 
to benefit from advance preparation. Hence, 
the significant benefit the high anxiety group 
derived from the practice maze cannot be 
attributed to the transfer of objective elements 


in the learning situation. 
€ 
« 
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However, a period of preliminary orienta- 
tion in the maze situation has great transfer 
value for the rat because it allays his under- 
standable fear of the unfamiliar laboratory 

situation (18). Thus, while a maze fails to 
| prove threatening to nonanxious human Ss, it 
induces both normal fear in rats and neurotic 
anxiety in human Ss suffering from impaired 
self-esteem. 


Anxiety and Level of Aspiration 

The significantly higher initial level of 
aspiration and goal tenacity scores manifested 
by our high anxiety group confirms previous 
findings by Eysenck (тї) and Hartogs (16). 
It is consistent with our theoretical conception 
of anxiety neurotics as individuals lacking in 
intrinsic self-esteem and therefore compen- 
satorily motivated to aspire to high levels of 


achievement also 


in the face of failure experiences, thereby 
giving rise to high goal 
But contrary to Hartogs' 
subsequent to initial failure, protectively 
disinvolved their egos from the task by inten- 
tionally keeping goal levels far below per- 
formance level, our anxiety Ss merely lowered 
their aspirational level more than controls 
did until they approximately equalled the 
latter's at the end of ro trials. This difference 
between ego disinvolvement in Hartogs’ 
experiment and realistic revision of aspira- 
tional level in ours can possibly be explained 
by the higher level of anxiety (and, thus, the 
greater traumatic effect of initial failure) in 
Hartogs’ cases who were drawn from a clini- 
cal population, 


Summary AND CONCLUSIONS 

Qualitative changes in the learning 
ess attributable to anxiety were studied ina 
group of young college students, High and 
low anxiety groups of 50 Ss each Were con- 
stituted from the upper and lower quintiles 
of a distribution of group Rorschach anxii 
scores. A significant difference between these 
two groups was obtained on the Illinois Per- 
sonality Inventory, a paper-and-pencil test of 
anxiety. Each S was given a mirror tracing 
test and a blindfold stylus maze test, Half 
of the Ss in each group were allowed advance 
preparation on each test. d 
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The low anxiety group was significantly 
superior to the high anxiety group on the 
first trial of the maze, but this superiority 
Was not maintained over the course of ten 
trials. No differences were obtained in the 
mirror tracing test. These results are inter- 
preted as indicative of a deficiency in impro- 
vising ability in the high anxiety group 
brought about by a response set to reduce 
anxiety by adhering to familiar and stereo- 
typed responses in a novel learning situation. 

Anxiety is conceptualized as an "acquired 
Iaction-sensitivity in individuals suffering 
from impaired self-esteem to overreact with 
fear to any anticipated adjustive situation 
that contains a further threat to self-esteem,” 
lt is the novel elements of an unfamiliar 

ing problem which constitute the threat 

to the anxious individual, and instigate a 

habitual, anxiety-reducing response set to 

avoid the improvisation necessary for success- 
learning. 

This interpretation is strengthened by the 
differentially greater benefit accruing to the 

igh anxiety group from preliminary orienta- 
tion to the maze task and from successive 
repetitions of the test maze. Both practice 
and advance Preparation render the learning 
task less novel and unfamiliar, thereby miti- 
gating the threat it poses, the intensity of the 
anxiety, and the inhibitory response set it 
induces, Operating to differentially 
enhance the benefit anxiety Ss derive from 
Practice is a higher level of motivation in- 

from significantly greater initial goal 
discrepancy and goal tenacity scores. These 
stores gradually decline during the course of 
the learning task until they reach the level of 
the low anxiety group. 
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HE Commission on Community Inter- 
] relations of the American Jewish Con- 
gress* devised and administered in 
New York City a prejudice test wherein the 
respondent rates racial, religious, or national 
groups by attributing to them 30 traits which 
are assumed by the tester to be negative, posi- 
tive, or neutral in value. The author wished 
to revise this scale for use in a small com- 
munity in Colorado (“Triple”) where re- 
search is being conducted by Professor Omer 
С. Stewart of the University of Colorado, 
The adaptation of the scale for use in a com- 
munity composed of three distinct ethnic 
groups and the implications of the results of 
this adaptation are to be treated in this article. 
The scale, in its revised form, is called the 
Traits Attribution Test. 

The Traits Attribution Test was adminis- 
tered to a sample of 215 school children in 
grades seven through twelve. ‘These children 
were of three ethnic derivations: Spanish 
(Spanish-speaking or “Mexican” Americans), 
Anglos (white Protestants), and American 
Indian (to be called the “Bear” and “Wolf” 
tribes). A group of 36 adults was also tested, 
but the results were not analyzed statistically, 

Additional tests were administered the fol- 
lowing year in the same community to a 
sample of 600 children which included ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the original sample 
of 215. Of these tests, the sociometric test of 
friendship patterns is most often referred to 
in this paper. 


Tue Trarrs ÅTIRIBUTION Теѕт 


The test instructions and the body of the 
test, after simplification of the wording for 
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the use of school children in a rural area, are 
as follows: 


The object of this test is to find out what differ- 
ent groups of people are really like. We want to 
ask as many people as possible, so that we can really 
find out the truth, and because it would not be 
democratic to ask just a few people. 

In the first column of each page you will find 
thirty descriptions of people. At the top of the page 


TABLE 1 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE 


к—————————— 


ANGLO Spanish INDIAN 
DuiMermume (N=99) (Nast) (їс) 
School Grade 
7 12 10 22 
8 24 10 13 
9 25 22 12 
10 18 7 4 
1I 10 5 3 
12 10 " 4 
Age 
її ї І ae 
12 17 I ^5 
13 20 6 10 
14 20 14 12 
15 18 16 8 
16 12 7 16 
17 7 8 6 
18 4 2 4 
19 2 2 
20 I ve 
ae 
ale 22 30 
Female ^ 36 28 


there will be the name of a particular group of 
people. The thirty words may or may not describe 
the people in that group correctly. Let us take an 


example. Suppose it said at the top of the page, 
Italians are: 
1. clever more less same 
2. criminally inclined more less same 
3. dirty more less same 


Tf you think Italians are more clever than most 
People, circle the word more. If you think Italians 
oe less clever than most people, circle ess. If you 

Italians are of the same cleverness as most 
People, circle the word same. If you are not sure 
of your answer, Put a question mark next to the 
word you circled. 

зине end of each page there is a space which 
you can fill in if you can think of any other descrip- 
tons of the group named on that page. 


— 


: 


'from grades seven 


A Test or IwrERcRoUP PREJUDICE 


Print your full name һеге.............. ING scm ES 
Circle the name of the group to which you belong, 
or write it in where it says “other.” 

Anglo (non-Spanish-speaking white) 

Spanish (Spanish-speaking) 

Mexican 

Negro 

Bear Indian? , 

Wolf Indian ? 

Part Bear, part Wolf 

Part Spanish, part Bear 


This sheet with your name on it will be removed, 
so that only the code number will remain. This 
test is secret. 


There followed five sheets, called “trait- 
attribution sheets,” on each of which the sub- 
ject would rate one of five different groups. 
All of the trait attribution sheets were identi- 
cal, except for the name of the group to be 
rated. 

т. Anglos, or non-Spanish-speaking whites 

2. Spanish, or Spanish-speaking whites, 
referred to as “Mexicans” 

3. Indians (tribe not specified) 

4. Jews 

5. Negroes 

An example follows: 

Anglos are: 


1. clever 
2. criminally inclined 


more less same 
more less same 

3. dirty more less same 

(The left hand column continues with the follow- 
ing attrikutes: emotional, flashy, friendly, generous, 
God-fearing, good-natured, happy-go-lucky, hard- 
working, heavy-drinking, honest, ignorant, lazy, 
loud-mouthed, money-loving, musical, overambi- 
tious, oversexed, patriotic, push themselves, radical, 
reactionary, roughneck, shiftless, stick together, 
straightforward, superstitious, thrifty.) — 

If you can think of any other descriptive words 


that especially fit this group, write them here. 


Tue Trait List 


The ability of the individuals tested to 
understand a particular questionnaire is 
essential for reliability and validity. The 
items on the traits test might all be compre- 
hended by a college group, but it was felt that 
for testing a group of rural school children 
through twelve, some 
check of their understanding and of the 
valences which each trait possessed for them 
would be essential. 

To aid in understanding the traits, a list of 
“suggested meanings for words used” was 


2 Designation of the two tribes by name will not be 
made until such time as the project is completed. 
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distributed along with the test. In the lower 
grades this word list was read out loud, and 
students were encouraged to ask questions. 
The most frequent query was about the 
meaning of the word “oversexed.” This 
seemed to have almost no meaning at all to 
children in the community. 

An attempt was made to ascertain whether 
the 3o traits covered a large enough range so 
that an approximate measure of the accept- 
ance of all existing stereotypes would be ob- 
tained. For this purpose a “remarks” section 
at the end of each page was stressed, “If you 
can think of any other descriptive "words 
which especially fit this group, write them 
here. ..." There was no descriptive term 
added which could not easily have been sub- 
sumed under the 30 traits in the body of the 
test. Most of the comments were actually 
elaborations on the traits. "Anglos are not 
friendly, because they think they're too good,” 
says one Spanish girl. She also says they 
stick together more, so her comment is a 
logical elaboration of the trait. An Anglo 
girl says “Jews gyp you out of money”; an 
Anglo boy, “The Jews cheat a person out of 
as much as they can don't try to help others"; 
another girl, “The Jews are very tight with 
their money"; or an Indian girl, "Jews are 
shrewd traders.” These stereotypes can all 
be covered by the traits clever or money- 
loving. Only ten out of 215 children made 
these additional comments, which may indi- 
cate that the trait list is fairly comprehensive. 
'The stereotypes of adults given the same 
questionnaire were, on the contrary, much 
more complex, and fully one-third of the 36 
adults made additional remarks. Four adults 
stated that they were not acquainted with the 
group to be described (Jews and Negroes), 
and several gave detailed. descriptions of a 
high negative intensity which could not have 
been tapped by the trait list alone. 

A great advantage of the trait list is that 
it does not accentuate any one particular 
stereotype. We have perhaps a better over- 
all test of attitudes toward, let us say, the 
Jews, if instead of presenting S with a series 
of items clustering around trading habits and 
attitude toward money, we include a wide 
range of possible traits which could be com- 
pared with a similar range applied to another 
group. By adding the trait valences, one 

< 


€ 
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gets some idea of the over-all intensity and 
direction of S's attitudes toward Jews. It 
might well be that the actual intensity cen- 
ters ground the “money-loving” stereotype, 
but presenting different scales for each racial 
' group to be described makes comparison 
impossible and eliminates much vital infor- 
tation (such as overlapping areas of the 
stereotypes applied to two different groups). 


Tue Raine or TRarrs 


When this trait attribution test was admin- 
istered by the CCI (American Jewish Con- 
gress) the list of traits was standardized in 
New York City. Such a list of traits should 
permit a standardization within the test situ- 
ation itself, it seemed; otherwise the test 
would not afford comparative materials, In 
order to have this feature "built into" the 
revised form of the test, a page was placed 
at the end of the questionnaire which would 
attempt to determine the valences of the trait- 
stimulus words themselves. For instance, we 
could not assume that all children would 
know the word “conservative.” If they did 
not, they would probably rate it as neither 
(good nor bad). However, if they felt that 
it was good to be conservative, but thought 
conservative meant “thrifty,” we would know 
the valence of the word, even if the child did 
not know the meaning of the word. Let us 
say that the subject has applied the word 
“conservative” to the Indian group. Although 
she does not know the meaning of the word, 
she has in effect “chalked up one” for the 
Indians. The trait-rating sheet must be in- 
cluded at the end of the questionnaire, since 
it would prejudice the answering of the ques- 
tions to a high degree if definite value com- 
mitments were made previously. The sheet 
is worded as follows: 

We want to know if it is , or Ба i 
good nor bad for a person Gps like dh bibas 


have used, 
good bad neither 


For example: clever 
If it is good to be clever, circle good, 

If it is bad to be clever, circle bad. 

Tf it is neither good nor bad to be clever, circle 


neither. 
т. clever good bad neither 
2. criminally inclined good. neither en. 
The scoring system was of course to be 
based on a cross tabulation of the trait у, aie 
and the attribution of that trait. If the sub- 
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ject felt it was bad to be clever, and called 
Jews more clever than most People, this 
would indicate a negative attitude toward 
Jews. Similarly, if this person felt it was 
good to be emotional, and thought that the 
Spanish were more emotional, this would be 
an indication. of a positive’ attitude. ‘The 
neutral categories (neither good nor bad on 
traits, and same as everybody else on attri- 
bution to groups) could not be scored, This 
appears to be a disadvantage, but when the 
reduction of the trait list to common core 
values is discussed, it will be seen as a positive 
advantage. If a person assigns less of a bad 
trait, this again indicates a positive attitude; 
A numerical scoring system was developed 
to handle these combinations (Table 2). 


TABLE 2 


Tue Scorinc System 


More Less SAME 
LEN a 
Good + —ї о 
Bad —1 +1 о 
Neither o о о 


More of a good thing is -+r and less of a 
bad thing is +1. Similarly less of а good 
thing, and more of a bad thing are —т. This 
method makes rapid tabulation possible and 
automatically handles the interrelations in 
terms of simple mathematics. 

Scoring the test with a trait sheet has two 
basic advantages. It is a built-in method of 
eliminating (a) subcultural differences in trait 
evaluation and (A) individual differences in 
trait evaluation within each subculture. 

We will devote some time to a detailed dis- 
Cussion of the subcultural differences in trait 
evaluation, since the existence of individual 

ences within subcultures is generally 
recognized. When dealing with a complex 
modern Society which includes many differ- 
ent religious, racial, and regional groups, we 
cannot assume that a list of traits developed 
in Опе area with опе sample will carry the 
“ine intensities, or even the same direction’ 

itive Or negative connotations). By in- 
cluding the trait-scoring sheet E the body 
of the questionnaire, one automatically gets 
Corrections for the religious, racial, class, and 
regional differences which may exist, and 
still obtains comparable materials. Let us 


Protestant ethic. They 


A TEST or InreRcrouP PREJUDICE 


examine a few of the most striking subcul- 
tural differences in the town of Triple, Colo- 
rado, to substantiate our contention that 
correction for these differences is necessary. 


TABLE 3 


DIFFERENCES IN? VALUE SYSTEMS BY RATINGS OF 
TRAITS 


IF] 
TaArr RATINGS SIGNIFICANCE CRITICAL 


LeveL Ratio* 

More Anglos than Indians think it’s 

bad to stick together — 1.83 

good to be hard-working +05 2.51 

good to be overambitious — 1.89 
Morc Anglos than Spanish think it's 

bad to stick together — 1.83 
More Spanish than Anglos think it’s 

bad to be overambitious .о1 2.65 

good to be emotional .Ol 2.86 

good to be God-fearing — 1.58 
More Indians than Anglos think it's 

bad to be overambitious «05 2.30 

bad to push themselves +05 2.50 

bad to be loudmouthed .OI 2.62 

good to be emotional .05 2.23 

good to be God-fearing = 1.58 

good to be happy-go-lucky — 1.58 
More Indians than Spanish think it's 

good to be thrifty +01 2.62 


* The criterion for inclusion in this table was set at 
CR=1.50. This corresponds to a difference of 12 per 
cent or more between the proportion of Ss endorsing a 
particular trait rating in two different groups. 


The existence of these differences in value 
systems between groups is attested by the 
differences in trait ratings by different ethnic 
groups. That definite ethnic differences in 
value systems are present in Triple is clearly 
shown by analysis of Table 3. The values of 
the Anglos seemed to cluster around the 
thought it was good 
to be hard-working, overambitious, and to 
push themselves. The Spanish, on the other 
hand, thought it bad to be overambitious and 
good to be emotional. 

Having discovered the divergent clusters of 
values centering around freedom of emo- 
tional expression and moderation of ambition 
for the Spanish, and emotional repression and 
prestige-striving for the Anglos, we might 
wish to corroborate such surface “ideal” pat- 
terns with “real” patterns based on behavioral 
materials. An examination of the observa- 
tional data gathered by 15 research workers 
on the project lends much presumptive 
validity to these findings. The Anglos do 
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tend to talk, think, and act in terms of the 
Protestant ethic. The Spanish definitely are 
freer with their emotions, and are not as strict 
as the Anglos in their child care, They do 
not demand success for their children as the 
Anglos do. A systematic treatment of these ү 
differences is not possible here, but will be 
attempted later. К 
The importance of the trait-rating sheet as 
a means of correcting for group differences in 
values on a test of prejudice has been demon- 
strated. The importance of the trait-rating 
sheet as a research tool for establishing and 
examining these value differences themselves 
has also been indicated by the above data. 
We will now examine the question of the 
reliability of the scale, as scored by the cross- 
tabulation method previously described. 


RELIABILITY s 


The reliability of the 30-item scale for each 
of the five ethnic groups rated was. deter- 
mined by the split-half method, using the 
entire sample of 215 children. The odd and 
even items were correlated, and these coeffi- 
cients were corrected by the Spearman-Brown 
formula to the hypothetical 30 items vs. 30 
items (see Table 5). 

There appeared to be a “common core" of 
values for the entire sample: a set of traits 
whose valence was generally agreed upon by 
members of all three subcultures. (The im- 
portance of common values as a basis for 
producing interracial cohesion should be 
noted here.) An arbitrary level of 80 per cent 
agreement by members of each of the three 
groups on the valence of a trait was selected 
asa standard. "The seven traits that met this 
criterion of agreement are given in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE or ETHNIC Group AGREEING WITH THE 
VALUES ОР Tratts As STATED 


ТАТЕ RATING A Зрамзн INDIAN, 
fo fo © 
Bad to be 
Criminally inclined 86 93 89 
Dirty 86 88 91 
82 93 81 
Heavy-drinking 91 88 87 
Good to be 
Friendly 88 97 90 
Good natured 89 90 81 
Honest. 90 91 93 
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It was felt that these seven traits would 
have a high predictive value for score in the 
entire test. The seven-item scores? were 
therefore correlated with the 3o-item scores. 
Table 5 shows the results. 

The correlation of the 7-item with the 30- 
item score averages .75. This indicates that 
great economy can be exercised when testing 
in this manner by cutting down the number 


TABLE 5 


RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS 


HYPOTHETICAL CORRELATION 

CORRELATION зо ITEMS vs. OF 30-ITEM 

Gnour RATED 15 Opp 30 ITEMS Score WITH. 

vs. 15 (ČorrECTED, tHE 7-ITEM 

Even ITEMS SpgAnman-Brown) Scone 

Indian 1 68 «67 
Spanish E +84 «79 
Anglo +69 -82 77 
Jewish 51 -68 «74 
Negro 2 E 78 
Average Qorrelation “77 +75 


of stimulus words used in scoring. It means 
that approximately one-fourth the number of 
traits presented as stimuli will be almost as 
highly predictive as the original list. 

It must be remembered that this high pre- 
dictivity is based on the selection of items by 
means of the trait-rating sheet. Seven items 
chosen at random from the 30 items would 
not be as useful for this purpose. The most 
efficient use of this method is obtained when 
the seven items are selected after the admin- 
istration of the 30 items. 

Essentially the same results could be ob- 
tained by careful pretesting of the sample in 
any given community. A separate list of 
traits which have definite values assigned 
them could be obtained for each test universe. 
This would be an expensive and time-con- 
suming process. The trait-rating sheet can 
be used in a pretest, but it is probable that the 
results are apt to be equally or even more 

reliable if the traits are rated immediately 
after they are attributed to various ethnic 
groups, since this gives them meaning within 
a context. Such conjectures, however, need 
empirical investigation. 

3 In the seven-item score, the seven traits were counted 
as positive or negative for everybody, not just the indi- 
viduals (80 per cent of the sample or above) who 
actually agreed with the majority ratings of these traits, 
This made for economy of analysis, since no cross tabu- 
lation was necessary and the valences of the traits were 


assumed to be common to all respondents (as had been 
the case before the trait sheet was added to the test). 
5 
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Tue Test Resurts 


Since this paper deals with a test as ah 
instrument, the pertinent data resulting from 
the use of the test in the Triple project will 
be given without interpretation or elabora- 
tion.* The average prejudice scores using 
30 items are presented in Table 6. These 
items have been scored by cross tabulation 
with the trait-scoring sheet. A score of zero 
means an equal number of positive and nega- 
tive traits attributed to the group in question. 

Unlike most attitude scales, the Traits 
Attribution Test has a “zero point” built into 
it. A score of zero occurs when the plus and 
minus traits cancel each other out. Column 1 
shows how far the average rating of one 
group by another deviated from zero. Col- 
umns III and IV show whether the average 
rating of one group by another differs signifi- 
cantly from zero. For example, Anglos rated 
Spanish —5.15. This means that, on the 
average, Anglos attributed a little over five 
more negative traits to the Spanish than 
they attributed positive ones. This rating 
differs from zero at the 1 per cent level of 
significance. 


VALIDITY 


"There was no attempt made to validate the 
traits test on an individual basis. The validity 
of the test will be examined through discus- 
sion of behavioral materials from sociometric 
friendship patterns and field observation. 

The sociometric criterion of choice, “Who 
is your best friend, or friends?” has been 
analyzed for a sample of 500 children which 
overlaps by 80 per cent the original sample 
of 215 who took the traits test. Three hun- 
dred of these children attend a public school 
which is predominantly Anglo and Spanish. 
The friendship patterns between these two 
groups indicate the same cleavages which we 
found in the traits test? "Table 7 indicates a 
strong racial cleavage. 


*A thorough analysis of the results of this test and 
many others will be attempted in a later publication. 

51f an individual chose a friend of the same sex an 
ethnic group, he made a "like-sex, like-ethnic" choice. 
If an individual was chosen as a friend by someone in 
his own sex and ethnic group, he received a “like-sex, 
like-ethnic” choice. Very few “best friends" were of 
the opposite sex; for this reason and for the sake of 
simplicity cross-sex choices have not been indicated in 
Table 7. 


A Test or INTERGROUP PREJUDICE 


The sociometric test tends to refine the 
broad cleavages shown by the traits test. The 
Anglos are the more cohesive group, since 


92. per cent of the Anglos made at least one 


in-group choice of a friend. On the other 
hand, only 83 per cent of the Spanish made 
an in-group chdice of a friend. The Spanish 
make more cross-ethnic mentions of Anglos 
than the Anglos do of Spanish. This is 
reflected in the figures which indicate that 
Anglos receive more cross-ethnic choices (32 
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together” and do not seek many friendships 
with Anglo girls. The status striving, then, 
seems to be higher among males than among 
females in the minority group. , This prob- 
ably explains the prestige rating which the , 
Spanish gave to the Anglos оп the Traits 
Attribution Test (2.98) and it throws light 
on the negative rating the Anglos gave the 
Spanish (—5.15). The Anglos have a 
stronger in-group tendency and are more 
exclusive. 


TABLE 6 


Averace Ratines or Етнміс or Reticious GROUPS 


I 
Dev. ов AVERAGE 
Ratinc From О 


RATING 


Eus 2 000 E ee 


Anglos rated Anglos +5.54 
Indians rated Anglos +4.91 
Spanish rated Anglos +2.98 
Spanish rated Spanish +2.50 
Indians rated Jews * +1.98 
Indians rated Indians +1.45 
Anglos rated Jews +1.04 
Indians rated Negroes * +1.02 
Anglos rated Negroes 0.00 
Spanish rated Jews —0.21 
Spanish rated Negroes —0.55 
Indians rated Spanish —0.62 
Anglos rated Indians «65 
Spanish rated Indians —3.47 
Anglos rated Spanish —5.15 


Il ш IV 
SIGNIFICANCE 
SD f Leven 
5.9 9.2 61% 
3:3 11.2 1% 
7.3 2.9 176 
3.2 5.8 196 
6.5 2.3 575 
2.4 45 1% 
6.1 1.2 — 
6.7 І.І — 
7-5 о.о — 
5.3 0.2 — 
6.5 0.6 — 
5.7 o.8 — 
5.9 4.4 1% 
1.9 13.8 1% 
7.5 6.8 ї% 


* There are no Jews or pure-blooded Negroes in the community. 


per cent) than do Spanish. The conclusion 
to be drawn is that Spanish children tend to 
want Anglo children as friends, but these 
offers of friendship are often rejected. There 
is evidence that the Spanish males make 
these unreciprocated out-group choices. , The 
Spanish girls, however, tend to "stick 


TABLE 7 


PznceNTAGE оғ CHorces Mane Амр Сно1сеѕ RECEIVED 
py Sex AND ETHNIC GROUP 


Anoto % SPANISH 76 
uie (N=119)  (N—144) 
Like-sex choices made 
Like-ethnic 92 83 
Cross-ethnic II 29 
Like-sex choices received 
Like-ethnic 80 80 
Cross-ethnic 32 23 


The traits test, then, shows us prejudice 
when it is overtly expressed downward in 
the status hierarchy (Anglos, Spanish, and 
Indian in descending order). ‘The test does 
not, however, assess all prejudice which is 
felt toward a dominant group. 

The second validation method, field obser- 
vation, seems to support both sections of the 
questionnaire, with one large qualification. 
The ratings “upward” (of minority members 
for majority groups) tend to be prestige rat- 
ings, rather than indications of the intensity, 
direction, and type of affect which actually 
is expressed in field interviews, particularly 
where good rapport is achieved. 


6 The scores of —3.47 (Spanish rating Indians) and 
of —2.65 (Anglos rating Indians) cannot be validated 
by this criterion, since sociometric choices are based on 
Spanish and Anglo children only. There are only ten 
Indian children in the public school. These children 
were rated, but not included in the tabulation. 
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CRITICISMS AND LIMITATIONS OF THE TEST 

A superficial level of consciousness is 
reached by the test, and we find that although 
the test is valid for majority groups rating 
minority groups, the rating of a dominant 
group by a minority group is likely to reflect 
the prestige of the dominant group rather 
than the suppressed and/or repressed hostility 
of the minority group which cannot be di- 
rected upward in the existing power situation. 

The intensity of feeling is not measured 
adequately by a three-point scale. The scale 
should be extended both for the trait score 
and for the attribution of the trait. 

Several traits appear to be generally neutral 
in valuation, They might be replaced by 
others which carry high negative or positive 
affect for various American subgroups. 


ni 
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SUMMARY 


A trait-scoring sheet was added to a trait 
list of 30 items in an attempt to make the 
resulting prejudice scores more reliable. 

г. The analysis of the trait-scoring sheet 
showed marked subcultural, differences in 
value systems. 

2. The reliability of seven items selected by 
the trait-scoring sheet was as high as that of 
the 30 original items. The average correla- 
tion of the 7- with the 30-item score was .75. 

3. The trait-attribution method of testing 
prejudice was shown to be valid within cer- 
tain broad limits by means of sociometric and 
observational materials. 


Received August 21, 1952. 
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LSIVE SHOCK AS A TRAUMATIC (FEAR-PRODUCING) 
EXPERIENCE IN THE ALBINO RAT 


MERTON Н. FRIEDMAN 1, 2 


method of treatment for mental illness, 
electroconvulsive shock therapy has 
stimulated a multiplicity of research attempt- 
ing to isolate those factors essential to a 
logical and scientific understanding of its 
underlying mechanism. Research in this 


S its inception in 1938 as a practical 


area, utilizing both human and infrahuman 


organisms, has consisted of (a) investigations 


concerned with the possibility of brain 
_ damage induced by the passage of electrical 
| current through cerebral tissue, (b) investi- 


gations concerned with the physiological 
stress caused by the relatively violent seizures, 
and (c) investigations concerned with the 
psychological aspects, ¢.g., fear, of electrocon- 
vulsive shock. 

The present investigation is concerned with 
electroconvulsive shock applied to the albino 
rat. It will be shown that there are very 
definite fear elements inherent in electrically 
induced seizures which are of sufficient in- 
tensity to inhibit a strongly reinforced habit 
originally learned in the environment in 
which the electroconvulsive shocks occur. 


PROBLEM 


Observation of fear in rats subjected to 
electrically induced seizures has been made 
by some authors (3, 11, 12, 13). Other in- 
vestigators (9, 10, 14), although acknowledg- 
ing the presence of such emotionality, are 
uncertain as to the extent of its importance 


1 Part of a dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy in Psychology in the Graduate College of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1952- 

2The author wishes to gratefully acknowledge the 
kind assistance of Dr. O. H. Mowrer, under whose 
supervision this investigation was conducted while the 
author served as a Public Health Service Research Fel- 
low of the National Institute of Mental Health. A debt 
of gratitude is also owed to Drs. Herbert A. Carroll and 
George M. Haslerud of the Department of Psychology 
of the University of New Hampshire, where exploratory 
work on this problem was conducted. " 

3 A survey of the literature concerned with the organic 
damage, physiological stress, and affective aspects of 
electroconvulsive shock has been dealt with elsewhere (x). 
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in affecting the behavior of their animals and 
thus the results they have obtained. 

To provide a basis for assessing the possi- 
bility of fear elements in electroconvulsive 
shock, the hypothesis is now advanced that 
electroconvulsive shock is punishing and that, 
therefore, it is capable of endowing that 
environment in which the shocks occur with 
secondary motivating (fear-producing) prop- 
erties. The assumption is thus made that 
electroconvulsive shock can influence learned 
behavior by its action as an inhibitifig agent. 

An adequate test of this hypothesis requires 
not only a group of animals which receives 
electroconvulsive shock, for the specific meas- 
urement of the fear response, but also control 
groups to account for (2) possible effects due 
to organic damage in the central nervous 
system resulting from the treatment, and 
(P) possible effects due to the physiological 
stress of the convulsions. In addition, there 
must also be a group manifesting fear of non- 
convulsive origin, and so providing a base of 
comparison by which to judge the reactions 
of those rats subjected to convulsive treat- 
ment. Reaction to electrodes placed on the 
ears must be determined in another control 
group. Finally, a group is necessary which 
has been subjected to none of the previously 


„indicated conditions in order to show the 


reaction of normal animals. 

The hypothesis to be tested predicts, specifi- 
cally, that: (а) the performance of those 
animals convulsed in environment A will 
show definite behavior inhibition when re- 
placed in that same environment; (^) the 
performance of those animals given electro- 
convulsive shock in environment A under 
anesthesia will show no measurable behavior 
inhibition when replaced in that same. envi- 
ronment (unless organic damage is present) ; 
(c) the performance of those animals given 
electroconvulsive shock in environment B 
(very different from A) will show little or 
no behavior inhibition when placed in envi- 
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ronment A (unless physiological stress is 
present); (4) the performance of those ani- 
mals subjected to grid (nonconvulsive) shock 
in environment A will show definite behavior 
inhibition when replaced in that same envi- 
ronment; (e) the performance of those ani- 
mals receiving pseudoshock (ie. electrodes 
placed on the ears but with no passage of 
current) will show no measurable behavior 
inhibition when replaced in that same envi- 
ronment; and (f) the performance of the 
normal animals which are exposed to none of 
the previously mentioned conditions in en- 
vironment A will show no measurable be- 
havior inhibition when replaced in the same 
environment, 


METHOD 
Apparatus 


A modified form of the Mowrer-Miller box (7) 
was employed in this study. Only the left half of 
the box, containing a horizontal lever and a pellet 
chute and trough at one end, was used. This half 
consisted of a compartment approximately 17 in. in 
length, 5 in. in width, and 20 in. in height. The 
inner surfaces of the box were painted a metallic 

ey. For all groups except the grid-shock animals 
ee below) the floor was a black, hard, foam-rubber 
pad one-half inch thick. For the animals receiving 
grid shock, a grid consisting of a series of parallel 
stainless steel rods served as the floor, The front 
face of the box consisted of a pane of glass covered 
with dark blue cellophane. This dark cellophane 
coupled with the illumination of а 7/4-watt bulb 
inside the apparatus provided one-way vision into 
the interior of the box. Standardization of bar 
depression was obtained by the use of a small cri- 
terion red-light which was visible only to the ex- 
perimenter (5) when a rat depressed the bar to a 
predetermined criterion, 

For the part of the experiment requiring an 
environment totally distinct from that provided by 
the rectangular compartment just described, the top 

of a circular table was used. The top, covered with 
a half-inch thickness of white surgical gauze, had 
a 24-in. diameter and was surrounded at its circum- 
ference by a brown cardboard wall 3 in, in height, 

Apparatus for providing the electroconvulsive 
Shocks consisted of a high voltage transformer 
capable of delivering 5o milliamperes for a duration 
of .2 sec. The latter was accurately controlled by 
an electronic timer. 

Exploratory work had indicated the need for 
electrodes lighter in weight and producing less pres- 
sure than the commonly used “alligator clips” so as 
to eliminate any possible pain or discomfort to the 
rat's ears that might occur prior to or apart from 
shock induction, What is here referred to as an 
“electrode” was actually a two-part electrode coup- 
ling. This coupling consisted of (а) a “wound” 
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clip permanently affixed to each ear of the animal, 
and (4) a spring-wire pincer only 60 milligrams in 
weight which could be fastened directly onto the 
wound clip, with no pressure upon, and thus no 
pain to, the rat’s ears. The pincer part of the elec- 
trode coupling was connected to the shock apparatus 
by a number 24 plastic-covered stranded wire, of the 
kind commonly used with electroencephalographic 
electrodes. 

Apparatus for producing anesthesia consisted of 
a cylindrical glass container, 9 in. in diameter and 
7 in. in height, placed in a flat-bottomed basin, 
This basin contained sawdust covered with a layer 
of absorbent cotton batting. To protect the animal 
as much as possible against direct contact with the 
anesthetic, a layer of absorbent paper was placed 
over the saturated cotton. The anesthetic used was 
standard U.S.P. ether. 


Subjects and Procedure 


Fifty-eight albino rats of the Sprague-Dawley 
strain, three to four months of age, were used as 
subjects (Ss). 

The experimental procedure for each of the six 
groups of Ss consisted of three phases. The first 
phase (bar-pressing training) and third phase (test- 
ing) were the same for all groups, while the second 
phase (experimental period) varied according to the 
experimental condition involved. Testing took place 
in the same environment in which the Ss had been 
trained to bar press as did the interposed procedures 
save in the case of the ECS-B group (sce below). 

Training period. This first phase of the experi- 
ment involved reducing the Ss, by means of re- 
stricted diet, to 85 per cent of normal weight. They 
‘were then trained in the apparatus previously de- 
scribed to depress a lever for food (a smal} cylindri- 
cal pellet of Purina Lab Chow content weighing 
1/10 gram). The pellet was manually released by 
E from the left end of the apparatus into a chute 
leading to a trough on the inside. Five series of 
20 rewarded bar depressions, or тоо in all, were 
allowed each S. The bar-pressing sessions were 
distributed as follows: one session the first day fol- 
lowed by two sessions each day for the next two 
days. Body weight during this training period was 
maintained at a constant 15 per cent reduction. 
Upon termination of the training in bar pressing, 
all Ss were permitted immediate and continuous 
access to full feed. 

Twenty-four hours after termination of the train- 
ing period, all Ss were anesthetized and “wound 
clips were permanently affixed to their ears. These 
"wound" clips were employed to minimize any 
possible fear element that might be engendered by 
the application of clip electrodes directly to the 55 
ears. With the present arrangement, the pincer 
part of the electrode coupling could be securely 
attached to the surface of the "wound" clip without 
pain to the S. Such “wound” clips were routinely 
fastened to the ears of all $s, regardless of what 
experimental treatment they were to receive, in 
order to prevent any interference by factors which 
might have been attributed to the differential pres- 
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ence or absence of the clips. The Ss were randomly 
assigned to the six following experimental groups 
before the second stage of the procedure. 


Experimental period 


The experimental conditions for each group, 
which will be described forthwith, were induced 
twice a day, for*four days. Ten hours elapsed 
between the two inductions of any one day, and 
14 hours between the last induction of one day and 
the first of the next day. The several experimental 
conditions were as follows: 

Group I—ECS-A (electroconvulsive shock, in 
environment A). Each S of this group was placed 
in the apparatus, with complete electrode coupling 
attached to its ears, for 30 sec. before receiving an 
electrically induced convulsion of full tonic-clonic 
proportions. Following the seizure, and while still 
in a stuporous condition, the 5 was returned to its 
living cage. 

This procedure served to indicate the extent to 
which electroconvulsive shock could modify the 
subsequent behavior or bar-pressing performance of 
Ss in the environment in which the shocks occurred. 

Group II—Clip Control (electrode coupling with- 
out current). Each S in this group was placed in 
the apparatus, with the electrode coupling con- 
nected, for a period of 30 sec., but received no cur- 
rent. Then the S was returned to its living cage. 

This procedure served to indicate the extent to 
which the simple application of electrodes (i.e. the 
electrode coupling) could modify the behavior or 
bar-pressing performance of Ss which had been 
subjected only to the application of the electrodes, 
without the introduction of current. 

Group IlI—Normal Control (wound clips on 
ears). Each $ in this group was placed in the appa- 
ratus, but without the pincer part of the electrode 
coupling attached, for a period of 30 sec. Then the 
S was returned to its living case. 

This procedure served to indicate the extent to 
which the simple passage of time could modify the 
behavior or bar-pressing performance of Ss. 

Group IV—Ether-ECS (anesthetized and given 
electroconvulsive shock). Each S in this group was 
anesthetized to a criterion of proneness and insensi- 
tivity to a sharp foreleg pinch, With electrode 
coupling attached to its ears, current of the same 
amperage and.duration of flow as used for the other 
convulsed groups was then applied. This current 
produced a brief sharp flexion of the entire body 
(legs and trunk) but with no evidence of tonic or 
clonic components, While still under the effects of 
the anesthesia the 5 was returned to its living cage. 

This procedure served to indicate the extent to 
which the passage of current through cerebral tissue 
could modify the behavior or bar-pressing perform- 
ance of Ss. p 

Group V—ECS-B (electroconvulsive shock, in 
environment B). Each 5 of this group was placed 
in the specially constructed circular environment, 
with electrode coupling attached to its ears, for a 
period of 30 sec. before receiving an electrically 
induced convulsion of full tonic-clonic proportions. 
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Following the seizure, and while still in a stuporous 
condition, the S was returned to its living cage. 

This procedure served to indicate the extent 
to which electroconvulsive shock received in one 
environment could modify behavior ‚ог barepress- 
ing performance in another distinctly different , 
environment. 

Group VI—Grid Shock (nonconfulsive shock). 
Each $ in this group was placed in the apparatus 
(now, as during the training period, having a gril 
as its floor) with the electrode coupling attached, 
for 30 sec. before current was applied through the 
grid base for a duration of т sec; (The flow of 
current from the feet through the body was approxi- 
mately 1.1 milliamperes at 175 volts, with a 350,000- 
ohm fixed resistance in series with the rat.) Fol- 
lowing the grid shock each S was immediately 
removed from the apparatus and returned to its 
living cage. 

This procedure served to indicate the extent to 
which a consciously experienced noxious grid shock 
could modify the behavior or bar-pressing perform- 
ance of Ss in the environment in which the grid 
shock occurred, e 

For all groups, during this experimental period, 
a panel of wood, painted grey to blend with the 
rest of the environment, was placed in front of the 
lever and food trough, at the left end of the oblong 
compartment. This was done in order to prevent 
possible extinction of the bar-pressing habit due to 
unreinforced trials during thé brief period in which 
the Ss were in the apparatus immediately prior to 
induction of the various experimental treatments. 


Test Period 


The function of the test period was to reveal the 
extent to which the Ss would bar-press in the en- 
vironment in which they had originally learned 
this habit. Bar pressing would occur unless some- 
thing generated in the preceding stage of the experi- 
ment had served to prevent its appearance, 

Access to full feed was provided for all Ss up to 
12 hours prior to the test period. For 30 min. prior 
to the beginning of this 12-hour deprivation period 
20 grams of wet mash was introduced into the 
living cage for one-half hour and then removed. 
The wet mash was used to insure that the Ss would 
be completely satiated before the 12-hour depriva- 
tion period began, Following the 12 hours of depri- 
vation each S was again placed in the apparatus 
(the same environment in which it had first learned 
to bar-press) for 30 min. now with the bar and 
food trough exposed. Since the present investiga- 
tion was concerned with measuring the degree of 
bar-pressing inhibition and not its extinction, rein- 
forcement in the form of the previously described 
food pellets was given each time the bar was de- 
pressed sufficiently to illuminate the criterion red- 
light. The number of bar pressings during each 
minute was noted as well as the number of urina- 
tions, defecations, and other behavioral irregularities, 


Resutts AND Discussion 


According to the hypothesis underlying the 
present experimental design, if electrocon- 
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vulsive shock serves as a fear-producing ex- 
perience, it should affect the bar-pressing 
performance of Ss in a manner similar to that 
of Sg given grid shock. That is to say, it 
would be predicted that the ECS-A and Grid 
" Shock groups would bar-press less often than 
the other groups. 
» Inspection of Table т and Fig. т indi- 
cates that those predictions based upon the 
hypothesis that electroconvulsive shock is fear 
arousing are substantiated by the findings of 
the present study. Table т, showing the total 
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perimental conditions and thus had no access 
to the bar. Accordingly, it is to be expected 
that since the bar had not been part of the 
environment during these four days, the Ss, 
upon being once more placed in this environ- 
ment, would not immediately be aware of its 
presence. The first 2 min. apparently were 
sufficient for the Ss to explore the apparatus, 
find that the panel was gone and that the bar 
was once more accessible. 

A distinctly different type of performance 
occurs in the ECS-A and Grid Shock groups. 


TABLE 1 


Tora. Numper or Вак Pressincs DURING 30-MiNuTE Tesr Perion / 


Rar Group] Rar Group П Rar СкоиорШ Rar GmouPIV Rar Group V Rar Group VI 

І. 1 I 185 1 171 1 139 1 113 I 0 

2 о 2 161 2 183 2 178 2 118 2 69 

3 230 3 176 з 19 3.133 3 ооз 3 o 

4 70 4 141 4 127 4 93 4 116 4 o 

B o 5 139 5 97 5 129 5 103 5 0 

6 9 6 115 6 100 6 118 6 118 6 о 

7 30 7 126 7 110 7 137 7 тїї 7 o 

8 40 8 125 8 153 8 138 8 90 8 57 

9 29 9 133 9 136 9 97 9 94 9 o 
10 4 19 112 10 86 то 90 

Totals 213 1413 1342 1252 966 126 


C e a a e E A __————__—___———_—____ 


number of bar pressings during the test 
period for each S of the respective groups, 
clearly reveals that two groups (ECS-A and 
Grid Shock) show the effects of fear while 

the four other groups do not. 
This distinction is even more clearly por- 
trayed in Fig. 1, in which are graphed the 
average number of bar pressings per minute 
during the test period for each of the experi- 
mental groups. Here it will be seen that this 
clustering of the four groups, all of which 
reveal a high level of performance, assumes 
additional validity when it is observed that 
all four curves generally follow a similar pat- 
tern during the test period of brief acclima- 
tion to the test environment (min. т and 2), 
highly motivated level of performance (min. 
3-7), increasing satiation leading to progres- 
sive dectease in rate of bar pressing (min. 
8-30). It is to be noted that the total pattern 
of performance of these four groups is simi- 
lar. The slightly lower level of performance 
of all groups for the first 2 min. of the test 
period is most likely due to the fact that 
during the four days immediately preceding 
testing the Ss were subjected to various ex- 

5 6 
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Here both groups show а similar over-all 
pattern of performance during the test period 
with almost identical behavioral inhibition 
during the early part of the test period (min. 
I through 6, extending through min. 13 in 
the case of the Grid Shock group), gradual 
disinhibition (through approximately min. 
20), followed by a gradual decrease in per- 
formance (through min. 30). 

Table 2 indicates the extent of the differ- 
ence in performance of the various groups." 
Here it will be seen that the four groups 
which form the top cluster in Fig. т do not 
differ significantly from each other except in 
the case of the Clip Control and ECS-B 
groups. It is difficult to accept this difference 
in the latter two groups as a valid one espe- 
cially when it is apparent that there is no 
significant difference either in the perform- 


* Since the conditions of normality of distribution and 
homogeneity of variance were not met in several of the 
groups, it was deemed more practical to use a test of 
the significance of the difference between small samples 
which could be uniformly applied to all group compari- 
sons. The Mann-Whitney “U” Test (4, 6), here em- 
Ployed, makes no assumptions regarding population 
Parameters and requires only random sampling. 


ance of the Clip Control and Normal Control 


n 


-groups or in the Normal Control and ECS-B 


groups. Two alternative interpretations are 


possible: (а) The obtained difference may be 
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due to chance factors, since its level of proba- 
bility allows eighteen instances out of ten 
thousand for such a difference to occur by 
chance factors alone. (5) The data of Table x 
show that of the four groups in the top 
cluster, the Clip Control group has the largest 
number of bar depressions and the ECS-B 
group has the smallest number of such de- 
pressions. Thus, the fact one group (Clip 
Control) by chance performs at even a higher 
level than the normal controls would be suf- 
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ficient to cause such a statistical discrepancy 
to occur and thus to produce the obtained 
significant difference. Accordingly, this par- 
ticular difference may be an artifact. е 


СР ! Telus 
Фор uU e—a ° 
со» п oo 
СОРМ e 
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MINUTES 
MALS DURING 30-MiNUTE Test 


However, the fact that the overall per- 
formance of the ECS-B group is at a level 
somewhat below that of the other three 
groups of this cluster may not be a chance 
occurrence. Since this group was the only 
one in the cluster of four which had received 
a series of shocks leading to full tonic-clonic 
convulsions, the performance decrement may 
be attributed to the stressful effect on the 
physiology o£ the Ss induced by the seizures. 


This would be in accordance with the obser- 
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vations made previously by McGinnies (5) 
and others, Although the major thesis here 
is that the observed modification in the be- 
havior of Ss subjected to electrically induced 


TABLE 2 


Resutts or THE Mann-Wuitnex Test oF THE SIG- 
NIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GROUPS IN 
"  Torat NUMBER or Bar PRESSINGS DURING 
30-Міхоте Trsr Peron 


Grours I п ш Iv У ҮІ 

1 4.00* 4.00 4.00 3.68 1.47 
0002 «0002 40002 »0004 +1416 

п 0.64 1.20 3.11 3.65 
+5222 2302 0018 +0004 

ш 9.52 1,39 3.65 
бозо +1646 +0004 

Iy 1.68 3.65 
20930 .0004 

v 3.58 
+0004 


Уу! 


* Top nuniber in each cell is а form of critical ratio value 
derived from the "U" test Bottom number in each cell is the 
probability level, 


seizures is due to the conditioning fear, it is 
not denied that physiological stress elements 
produced by the convulsions may also be im- 
portage Additionally, the possibility cannot 

€ ignored that generalization of a fear re- 
sponse to both the experimenter and to the 
room in which the shocks occurred may also 
be a contributing factor to the generally 
depressed level of performance of the ECS-B 
group. 

Returning to Table 2, it is observed that the 
ECS-A and Grid Shock groups do not differ 
significantly from each other in total number 
of bar depressions during the test period. It 
will be remembered that the Grid Shock 
group was introduced into this investigation 
to provide a basis of comparison with a group 
of Ss which had received a consciously experi- 
enced shock to their feet of sufficient intensity 
to be definitely noxious and thus fear evok- 
ing. As graphed in Fig. 1, the similarity in 
performance of these two groups during the 
first 6 min. of the test period is quite apparent 
although the Grid Shock group does indicate 
a greater perseveration of inhibition through 

an additional seven minutes. Over-all per- 

formance of both groups, however, is signifi- 

cantly below the level of the other four 

groups. The influence of the fear element is 

thus seen to be producing not only this differ- 

ence in performance between the two group 
» 
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clusters but also to be depressing the over-all 
performance of the ECS-A and Grid Shock 
groups. 

The question might logically be raised as 
to why these latter two groups do not even- 
tually attain a higher level of performance 
approximating the originally high level of the 
four groups not exposed to conditions con- 
ducive to fear. An explanation is possible . 
here in terms of a partially extinguishing fear 
drive concomitant with a gradually increas- 
ing hunger drive. With a gradual decrease 
in this fear drive the hunger drive is allowed 
to activate lever-pressing behavior somewhat, 
thus resulting in a slight rise in the perform- 
ance curve. This "token" satiation, however, 
occurs simultaneously with the ever-present, 
although somewhat attenuated, fear drive 
which now operates asymptotically but at a 
level above that of the hunger drive. With 
no shock forthcoming, the fear curve should 
be expected eventually to drop to a level 
below that of the hunger drive and approach 
the zero level along the abscissa. 

Additional confirmation of the presence of 
fear in the ECS-A and Grid Shock groups is 
shown in Table 3, which indicates the total 
number of urinations and defecations of cach 
group during the test period. These two 
groups show a markedly greater degree of 
emotionality as indicated by number óf urina- 
tions and defecations, while the other four 
groups show comparatively little autonomic 
activity.® 

TABLE 3 


Torat NUMBERS or URINATIONS AND DEFECATIONS 
DURING 30-MiNuTE Test PERIOD 


Group Uriwations DEFECATIONS Torat 
I 26 6 72 
II 3 * 10 
ш 5 o 2j 
IV 3 8 II 
M 2 7 9 
VI 20 5I 71 


Behavioral observations also tend to sug- 
gest that the environment in which testing 
occurred had assumed definite inhibiting 


5 Although defecation and urination haye been gen- 
erally accepted as indicators of emotionality in rats since 
the pioneer work of Hall (2), it should be noted that 
some authors, notably O'Kelly (8), have questioned the 
validity of such measures. 
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properties. The characteristic observation 
made on all Ss in the ECS-A group—and 
applicable to no other Ss but those receiving 
grid shock—was: “Upon being placed in test 
situation, S immediately freezes with obvious 
increase in respiratory activity.” Addition- 
ally, the Ss of the ECS-A group manifested 
frequent face washing, teeth chattering, and 
In some instances they would 
hesitantly approach the bar but then would 
turn and run to the other end of the compart- 
ment. In those instances where the lever was 
eventually depressed, the 5 would constantly 
look around and up while eating, and the 
slightest noise would send him scurrying 
back to the other end of the compartment. 

In contrast to the generally constricted and 
apprehensive performance of the ECS-A Ss, 
those Ss of the ECS-B group showed a char- 
acteristic mobility and freedom. In fact, in 
three instances Ss of this group apparently 
felt sufficiently secure to lie down and sleep 
in the closing minutes of the test period when 
satiation had taken place. 

The accumulated evidence supports the 
view that the test environment had assumed 
for the ECS-A and Grid Shock groups very 
definite fear-producing properties which were 
derived from its having been associated in 
the latter case with grid shock, and in the 
former case with electroconvulsive shock. In 
the other four groups where the test environ- 
ment had not been associated with a fear- 
arousing agent little or no inhibition of bar- 
pressing activity was revealed. 

Had the primary mechanism operating to 
produce the present results been organic brain 
damage, then the three groups subjected to 
electroconvulsive shock (ECS-A, Ether-ECS, 
ECS-B), regardless of environment, would 
have all shown a similar inhibition of bar 
pressing. This was not the case. The latter 
two groups show no significant depression in 
bar pressing; both are dramatically superior 
in performance to the ECS-A group. 

Had the primary mechanism been physio- 
logical stress, then the two groups which 
experienced the full convulsive seizure 
(ECS-A, ECS-B) would have shown similar 
inhibition of bar pressing, while the group 
which had been anesthetized prior to the 
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application of electrical current and thus had 
not experienced the tonic-clonic aspects of the 
seizure would have shown a minimal inhi- 
bition of bar pressing. The Ether~-ECSeand 
ECS-B groups, however, reveal a high num- 
ber of bar pressings during the test period 
while the ECS-A group shows a marked 
performance decrement. В 

Clinical implications. Various theories of 
the mechanism of electroconvulsive shock at 
the human level have been advanced: or- 
ganic, physiological, and psychological. The 
present experiment shows that, in the rat, the 
effects of electrically induced seizures have 
very definite psychological components. This 
finding lends presumptive evidence for the 
view that the effects at the human level 
likewise have important psychological com- 
ponents, i.e., involve the conditioning of fear. 
It should be noted that the present findings 
do not necessarily prove that fear condition- 
ing occurs at the human level. However, 
such findings increase, rather than lessen, the 
probability that this situation obtains in the 
case of the human organism. 


SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Experimentation with electrically induced 
seizures in human and infrahuman organ- 
isms has taken three approaches: (a) investi- 
gations concerned with possible organic brain 
damage as a result of electrical current pass- 
ing through cerebral tissue, (b) investigations 
concerned with the physiological stress in- 
duced by the convulsive episode, and (c) in- 
vestigations concerned with the affective 
elements of the treatment. 

It was the object of the present study to 
conduct an experimental inquiry into these 
areas, with electroconvulsive shock applied 
to the albino rat. Findings from this investi- 
gation indicate that there is a very definite 
fear reaction in animals subjected to electro- 
convulsive shocks. Moreover, the resulting 
fear is of sufficient intensity to inhibit a 
strongly reinforced hunger-motivated lever- 
pressing habit which had originally been 
learned in the environment in which the 
shocks were administered. The possible 
influence of physiological stress elements in- 
duced by the convulsive episode as contribut- 
ing to these findings is cited. 
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From these findings it is suggested that the 


organism subjected to such treatment is not 
amnesic for the period immediately prior to 
shosk induction and thus is capable of ex- 
periencing a fear reaction to noxious or 
traumatic stimulation. 


Furthermore, it is suggested that the 
^present findings give credence to observations 
of anxiety and fear in psychiatric patients 
undergoing shock treatment. In view of the 
fact that fear was so prominent in influencing 
the results of the present investigation, it is 
also suggested that any attempt to understand 
the underlying mechanism by which electro- 
convulsive shock therapy obtains its results 
with humans is not complete without recog- 
nition of this factor in the treatment. 
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х PRIMARY SOCIAL ATTITUDES: 


A COMPARISON OF ATTITUDE PATTERNS IN ENGLAND, 


GERMANY, AND SWEDEN * j 


social attitudes that these attitudes do not 


Г has long been clear to all students of 
exist in isolation and independent of each 


‘other, but that they form definite patterns. 


The principles underlying such patterning 
have been investigated by several psycholo- 
gists and sociologists with the aid of the tech- 
nique of factorial analysis (2, 11, 13, 15, 18, 
19). Their findings, as the writer has tried 
to show elsewhere (3), are in good agree- 
ment, and appear to result in the discovery 
of two main principles of organization. 

These two principles have been called 
*radicalism-conservatism" and “tough-mind- 
edness-tender-mindedness" (4, 5, 6). They 
are independent of each other, and may there- 
fore be represented by two orthogonal axes 
which form a Cartesian framework within 
which all the constituent attitudes whose 
intercorrelations originally gave rise to this 
two-factor pattern can be placed. We thus 
obtain an operational definition of our two 
principlés or factors, in which the scalar 
products of any two attitude statements are 
equal to their correlation. 

This scheme was derived by the writer 
from a factorial analysis of the responses to 
a 4o-item attitude inventory made by 750 
middle-class English subjects (4). These were 
drawn equally from voters for the three major 
British political parties (conservative, liberal, 
and socialist), and the 250 subjects repre- 
senting each party were equated for age, sex, 
and education. It was shown that items hav- 
ing high factor saturations on radicalism- 
conservatism (R) also distinguished at a high 
level of significance between voters for the 
conservative and radical parties respectively, 
while items having low saturations on R 
failed to distinguish between the two parties. 
Indeed, the ability of the items to discrimi- 
nate between the two parties and their factor 

1This is the second paper in a series which began 
with (4). 
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saturations correlated to the extent of r=.98, 
a figure high enough to provide adequate 
proof of the correct identification of this 
factor. 

The tender-mindedness factor (T) was 
found to be quite uncorrelated with R, and 
to give no discrimination between the politi- 
cal parties. On analyzing responses of addi- 
tional samples of communist and fascist party 
members, however, it was found that both 
these groups were differentiated with con- 
siderable accuracy from members of the three 
democratic parties by their low T scores; 
both communists and fascists were thus 
found to be tough-minded in comparison 
with conservatives, liberals, and socialists (6). 
In other words, fascists were all found to lie 
in the first quadrant (tough-minded conserva- 
tive), while communists were found to lie in 
the second quadrant (tough-minded radi- 
cals). It was also found that women were 
more tender-minded than men, and that 
working-class people were more tough- 
minded than middle-class people; this was 
found to be as true of conservatives and lib- 
erals as of socialists and communists. 


Soci, Arrirupe Parrerns IN U. S. AND 
SWEDEN 


While the researches summarized here 
were carried out in England, there is every 
reason to expect similar results to follow 
from a repetition of the work in the United 
States. The constellation of traits found by 
Stagner (16, 17, 18) to characterize the fascist 
mentality is practically identical with the 
attitudes to be found in our first quadrant; 
similarly, the traits which characterize the 
“authoritarian personality” of Adorno, Levin- 
son, Frenkel-Brunswik, and Sanford (1) are 
identical with those of the “tough-minded 
conservative.” Ferguson’s factor of “humani- 
tarianism” (тт, 12) represents a constellation 
of traits found in our third quadrant (tender- 
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minded radical), and is the obverse of the 
fascist-minded authoritarian personality, just 
as his factor of "religionism" correspon 
with,our fourth quadrant, as opposed to the 
antireligious second quadrant. Recent un- 
published work by Conway and Eysenck, 
using a version of the original questionnaire 
adapted to American conditions, has shown 
that our expectation of finding substantially 
similar patterns to the English ones is indeed 
verified. 

The question now arises as to the possi- 
bility of finding these patterns in other coun- 
tries less similar in their past history and their 
political aspirations than the United King- 
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ing by chance, and we may conclude that 
there is substantial similarity between the 
patterning of attitudes as observed in Sweden 
and that observed in England. 


Socia, ArrrrupE PATTERNS ІЧ GERMANY 


A somewhat more complete experiment 
was carried out by the writer on a group of 
263 middle- and working-class Germans, all 
living in or near Hamburg. A German 
translation and adaptation of the original 
social attitude questionnaire was prepared 
and administered to members of professional 
groups, of extramural university classes, of 


TABLE 1 
ITEMS WITH CORRELATIONS ABOVE .40 FROM Husen (14) ADAPTATION OF ORIGINAL QUESTIONNAIRE 


LJ 
ATTITUDE STATEMENT 


CORRELATION 


R T 

Colored people are innately inferior to white people. —.58  —47 
The death penalty should be brought back into use. —.62 
Sterilization should be compulsory for people with congenital diseases. —.60 
Confirmation in church is out of date and should be abolished. 45 
Conscientious objectors are traitors to their country and should be treated accordingly. —.51 
Only by returning to religion can we preserve civilization. —.44 
Laws for the prevention of abortion should be abolished. —:45 
Religious instruction in schools should be abolished. 48 —42 
The government should not interfere in people's private affairs. +40 
It is nowadays too easy to get a divorce, —.65 
The penalty for crimes of assault and robbery should be corporal punishment. —.58 
Men and women have the right to find out whether they are sexually suited before marriage. +43 
The upbringing of modern children is too lenient, —.50 
The Jews are too powerful and influential in this country. —.47 +40, 
Some people, e.g., the Japanese, are cruel by nature. —.48 

. Only people of a certain intellectual level should be allowed to vote. —.47 


Differences in pay between men and women doing the same work should be abolished. 
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dom and the United States. One research to 
answer this question was carried out in 
Sweden by Husen (14), who administered 
an adapted version of Eysenck's original 
questionnaire to roo unselected cadets from a 
military college of the Royal Swedish Navy. 
He did not carry out a factor analysis of the 
intercorrelations between the attitude state- 
ments, but instead correlated each of the 40 
items with R and Т scores derived from 
the total questionnaire in a manner explained 
elsewhere by the present writer (4). "Table x 
lists all the correlations above the .до level; 
every single one of them is identical in its 
sign with the corresponding correlations de- 
rived from the English sample. There is less 
than one chance in 2,000,000 of this happen- 
2] 
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trade unions, and similar organizations; 
anonymity was, of course, guaranteed and 
strictly enforced. A translation of the ques- 
tionnaire is given in Table 2. 

Intercorrelations between the 40 items were 
run, using tetrachoric correlation coefficients, 
and a factorial analysis was carried out on the 
resulting matrix, The two main factors 
extracted. bear a striking similarity to R and 
T, as isolated on our English sample, and are 
given in Table 2. Figure 1 gives a diagram- 
matic representation of the results. 

The only marked difference between the 
results from the two groups is with respect 
to the position of item 12. This item (“Private 
property should be abolished and complete 
socialism be introduced”) has high saturation ; 
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on Rin the English sample, but none at all 
_ бп T; in the German sample it has high sat- 
“uration on R again, but also considerable 
| negative saturation on T. The reason for 
^ this shift may lie in the different connotations 
of the term “socialism” in the two countries. 
— In England, thé Marxian interpretation has 
— never really become popular, and the Labour 
I Party draws inspiration from Owen, Morris, 
and the Fabian Society, whereas German 
socialism is more indebted to dialectical 
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groups for R and T respectively. Figure 2 
shows the position of those of our subjects 
who identified themselves as members of onè 
of the socialist parties, one of the conserfative 
PME ux claimed to be uninterested in 
politics, who were opposed to party politics, 
or who failed altogether to Nac NUES 
tion relating to their political preferences. ft 
will be seen that the socialist group is con- 
siderably more tough-minded than the other 
groups; this difference is statistically signifi- 
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(The numbers refer to the item numbers in Table 2, and the names indicate the content of the item 


represented. 


materialism. Consequently, socialism in Ger- 
many is almost (but not quite!) identified 
with some form of communism, while in 
England such identification has most decid- 
edly not taken place. But as we have shown 
elsewhere (6), communists generally are 
located in the tough-minded radical quad- 
rant, and consequently it is not astonishing 
to find that in our German sample “social- 
ism,” as understood by them, also falls into 
= this quadrant. А 
Support for this view may be sought іп a 
comparison of the mean scores of various 


cant (by analysis of variance) and would 
have been predicted on the basis of our 
hypothesis. (It is interesting to note that the 
three supposedly apolitical groups—uninter- 
ested, unknown, opposed to party politics— 
are all more conservative than the con- 
servative group! ‘The differences are not 
significant, but this finding does illustrate the 
belief of many middle-class people that con- 
servative attitudes are not political but merely 
common sense.) 

There are several further findings which 
may be of some interest. The reliability of 
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the R and T scores was determined by split- well below the limits of usefulness for indi- 
half procedures; the index of reliability for vidual prediction. The index of reliability 
R was .84, that for T was 53. These values for the E score (E score or emphasis score is 
are rather lower than the corresponding ones the number of emphatic replies—double plus 
for the English group, and they are, of course, or double minus—given by the subject) is 
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TABLE 2 


INVENTORY OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


Below are given 40 statements which represent widely-held opinions on various social questions, selected from 
speeches, books, newspapers, etc. They were chosen in such a way that most people are likely to agree with 
some, and to disagree with others. After each statement, you are requested to record your personal opinion 
regarding it. If you strongly appróve, put two crosses after it—like this: + +. „If you approve on the whole, 
put one cross after the statement. If you can’t decide for or against, or if you think the question is worded in 
such a way that you can’t give an answer, put a zero—like this: 9. 1f you disapprove on the whole, puta minus ` 
sign. And if you strongly disapprove, put two minus signs, like this: — —, Be sure not to omit any questions. 


Factor SATURATIONS 


ATTITUDE STATEMENTS R T 
1. Colored people are innately inferior to white people. —.35 .06 
2. Present,laws favor the rich as against the poor. +30 —.06 
3. War is inherent in human nature. —.60 —.17 
4. All professions should be open to women. ‚67 ‚17. 
5. Persons with serious hereditary defects and diseases should be compulsorily sterilized. —.34 —.23 
6. Our treatment of criminals is too harsh; we should try to cure, not to punish them. +57 «42 
7- Our present difficulties аге due rather to moral than to economic causes. —.14 +34 
8, In the interests of peace, we must give up part of our national sovereignty, +16 +24 
9. Under certain circumstances, war is preferable to other solutions. E 77.12 
то. It is wrong that men should be permitted greater sexual freedom than women by society. +36 —.19 
11. Unrestricted freedom of discussion on every topic is desirable in the press, in literature, 
оп the stage, etc. +21 —.16 
12. Ultimately, private property should be abolished, and complete socialism introduced. +90 M 
13. Conscientious objectors are traitors to their country, and should be treated accordingly. —.62 —.28 
14. A certain amount of sex education should be given at school to all boys and girls. +42 +03 
15. The laws against abortion should be abolished. “45 —.25 
16. Only by going back to religion can civilization hope to survive. —.20 +52 
17. Marriages between white and colored people should be strongly discouraged. m He le sono) 
18. Jews are as valuable, honest, and public-spirited citizens as any other group. 46 8 
19. Major questions of national policy should be decided by reference to majority opinion 
(e.g. by referendum). 222 —.20 
20. There should be far more controversial and political discussion over the radio, +35 +08 
21. The present licensing laws should be altered, so as to remove restrictions on hours of 
opening, —.o8 —.08 
22, All human beings are born with the same potentialities, +35 +16 
23. Divorce laws should be altered to make divorce easier. 4 014 
24. Patriotism їп the modern world is a force which works against peace, 41 226 
25. Modern life is too much concentrated in cities; the government should take steps to 
encourage a “return to the country.” —.29 17 
26. Crimes of violence should be punished by flogging. —.49 17 
27. The nationalization of the great industries is likely to lead to inefficiency, bureaucracy, 
and stagnation, —.64 —.04 
28. It is right and proper that religious education in schools should be compulsory. —.36 teh. 
29. Men and women have the right to find out whether they are sexually suited before 
marriage (e.g, by companionate marriage). {33 —.42 
30. The principle “Spare the rod and spoil the child” has much truth in it, and should 
govern our methods of bringing up children. —.54 19 
31. Women are not the equals of men in intelligence, organizing ability, etc. —.50 E220 
32. Experiments on living animals should be forbidden. .20 :3: 
33. The Jews have too much power and influence in this country. —.70 —.22 
34. Differences їп pay between теп and women doing the same work should be abolished. 344 712 
35. Birth control, except when medically indicated, should be made illegal. —.33 -34 
36. The death penalty is barbaric, and should be abolished. +70 +16 
37. There will be another war in 25 years. —.51 —.39 
38. Scientists should take no part in politics. —.19 «51 
39. The Japanese are by nature a cruel people. E ON 20 
40. Only people with a definite minimum of intelligence and education should be allowed 
to vote. —.45 —.02 
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rather more satisfactory, being .95. The cor- 
felation between R and T is .103; for the 
English sample it was —.12. The difference 
is slight but statistically significant. R and E 
correlate to the extent of 200; T and E cor- 
relate .032. Sex, fails to correlate significantly 
with either R, T, or E. Age shows a signifi- 
cantly negative correlation with E (—.159), 
and a significantly positive one with T (.166). 
Educational status correlates negatively with 
R (—.169). 
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unearthed with respect to dissimilarities as 
well as to similarities. 

The validity of our conclusion must, of 
course, be judged in terms of the technical 
competence shown in sampling, analysis, and 
general methodology. Of these considera- 
tions, the question of sampling requires some 
discussion. It will have been noticed that our 
selection of subjects has not been such as to 
justify claims to have achieved the aims of 
representative sampling; our samples are cer- 
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Fic. 2, Position or Five PonrricAL GROUPS (Socrarisr, CONSERVATIVE, UNINTERESTED, ОрроѕЕр To PARTY 
Porrrics, AND UNKNOWN) IN RELATION To FACTORS "RADICALISM-CONSERVATISM" (R) 
AND "ToucH-MINDEDNESS- TENDER-MINDEDNESS" (T) 


Discussion 


The demonstration in this paper that re- 
markably similar attitude patterns can be 
observed in England, the United States, 
Sweden, and postwar Germany is of interest 
in view of the very limited knowledge we 
have of international comparisons; it lends 
some degree of confidence to the generaliza- 
tion of research findings beyond the imme- 
diate culture pattern actually investigated. 
Before such generalizations can be accepted 
as scientifically valid, of course, comparative 
studies similar to the present one will have 
to be conducted in many different areas, and 
it may be prophesied with considerable confi- 
dence that much interesting material will be 


tainly not representative of the British or 
German population. Does this invalidate the 
conclusions reached? It is our contention 
that it does not. Nonrepresentative sampling 
completely invalidates claims to treat the 
results as reasonable estimates of population 
parameters; however, no such estimates are 
made of means, sigmas, or higher moments. 
We are concerned instead with patterns of 
intercorrelations, and it has been shown by 
the writer in an unpublished study that even 
intentional bias in sampling well beyond 
what would ever be found in actual practice 
(such as choosing only conservatives as 
members of the sample) has no appreciable 
influence on the resulting pattern of inter- 
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correlations, or on the factors extracted from 
the matrix. Even if such influence could be 
demonstrated, it would presumably act in the 
direction of greater entropy, ie, it would 
diminish the similarities between the differ- 
ent national patterns; it could hardly be 
credited with creating them. 
+ This point is an important one in our view, 
as the “representative sample” has become a 
shibboleth in social psychology, so that many 
studies aim to make their samples “repre- 
sentative” although the experimental design 
does not require this complication, and 
although much valuable information may be 
lost by thus relying on “representative” 
instead of “analytic” sampling (4). 
Summary AND CONCLUSIONS 
A 4o-item social attitude inventory was 
administered under conditions of anonymity 
to 263 Germans, and the intercorrelations 
between the items factor analyzed. The 
two resulting factors were shown to be very 
similar to factors obtained from English, 
Swedish, and American populations. It’ is 
concluded that the structure of attitudes in 


these four countries is very similar, if not 
identical. 
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HEN Freud conceived the “superego” 

\ \ / he needed such a construct for the 

purpose of conceptualizing the proc- 
ess of introjecting societal and specifically 
parental values. "The formation of the super- 
ego was understood as a process in which the 
child takes over such values and makes them 
his own. The process of introjection of 
parental values, according to analytic theory, 
is closely related to the more basic process of 
identification. 

It is surprising to note how little systematic 
attention has been given to the process of 
identification. The importance of this proc- 
ess in our culture is well recognized and 
much controversy has been aroused in rela- 
tion to it. The concern about the problem of 
identification can be noted in many discus- 
sions concerning the hero-identification in 
literature, movies, and even comic strips. 
Identification plays a primary role in psycho- 
therapy. Also it is the basic mechanism of 
some projective tests, such as the TAT, but 
there i$ disagreement about its specific func- 
tion. Lindzey points out that various inves- 
tigators assume processes of identification that 
are at variance with each other (3). 

One of the basic questions relative to the 
problem of identification is with which of his 
parental figures the child is most likely to 
identify. Fenichel, for example, writes: “The 
outstanding identification takes place with 
that parent who was regarded as the source 
of the decisive frustration” (т, р. 104), while 
Reiter (5) in his study claims identification 
is not related to a positive or negative affec- 
tive relationship with the parent. 

It becomes clear that surer knowledge of 
identification is needed. In our present paper 
we want to investigate a basic assumption 
which is widely used in the literature and 
which seems to us basic to the understanding 
of the problem. 

Fenichel writes: “Apparently under nor- 
mal circumstances biological reasons prohibit 
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a boy from developing too intense an identi- 
fication with a woman, or a girl with a 
man" (1, p. 104). That is to say, we should 
assume that boys' generally identify with a 
significant male figure, and girls generally 
identify with a significant female figure. In 
our present study we want to find out 
how much confidence we can have in this 
statement. 

Our second question is based on a state- 
ment by Freud: “In both sexes the relative 
strength of the masculine and feminine sexual 
disposition is what determines whether the 
outcome of the Oedipus situation shall be an 
identification with the father or with the 
mother"(2, p. 42). In other words, the 
child's own disposition, his own standing on 
a masculinity-femininity continuum is a key 
factor in the specific sex identification he has 
established. Of course, if the child's own 
disposition, as Freud assumes, is responsible 
for a specific identification, or if a specific 
identification with one parent helps to de- 
velop a specific disposition within the child 
is a difficult question to answer. Until we 
have finer instruments we can only be con- 
cerned with whether or not there is a rela- 
tionship between the child's concept of his 
sex role and a specific parent identification. 
We shall attempt to investigate this question 
of relationships within the limitation of our 
design. 

For the purpose of our study we shall fol- 
low the definition of identification advanced 
by Gardner Murphy (4). Identification is 
the "tendency to view oneself as one with 
another person and to act accordingly.” Re- 
gardless of external realities, an individual 
identifies with another individual to the 
degree to which he ascribes to him qualities 
which he also ascribes to himself. That is 
to say, the more similar essential qualities he 
sees in both himself and a given person, the 
more strongly he identifies with such a 
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person. This definition is not thought to 
be all-inclusive relative to the problem of 
identification." 

Specifically we shall ask the following 
two “questions: (а) Do male and female 
subjects (Ss) differ in their parent identifi- 


cation? (Р) What relationship exists be- 
tween Ss’ masculine-feminine values and 
parent identification? 


МЕтнор 


Population and Procedure 


A number of undergraduate classes in education 
were contacted for the purpose of this study. Alto- 
gether 41 Ss, 17 girls and 24 boys, with an age range 
of 18-23 were administered the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) and instructed 
to score it according to the directions. A week 
later this group was contacted again and asked to 
re-take the test and answer it by substituting the 
words "my father" for the word “I.” Attention 
was givenoto the few cases in which a father was 
not in the home and the Ss were instructed to 
substitute the male authority closest to them in their 
childhood. After another week’s interval the test 
was given again, and this time Ss were asked to 
substitute the words “my mother” for the word “1” 
The investigators permitted students who did not 
wish to participate to absent themselves, and accord- 
ingly, we feel that the cooperation was good. 
Scoring 

Three MMPI scores were available for each $, the 
self score, the father score, and the mother score, 
Each item was classified according to the agreement 
or disagreement among these three scores, Five 
possible categories were scored. 

т. An item was marked Total agreement when 
self, father, and mother scores were synonymous. 
(Example, self, T; father, T; mother, T) 

2. An item was marked Father identification 
when self and father scores were alike, while the 
mother score was varied. (Example, self, T; father, 
T; mother, F) 

3. An item was marked Mother identification 
о self and mother scores were alike, while the 
ather score was varied. (Example, self, T; m. 

T; father, F) : x 3 ees 

4. An item was marked Self-rejection when 
mother and father scores were alike, while the sel£ 
score was varied. (Example, mother, T; father, T; 
self, F) 

5. An item was marked Total disagreement when 
all three scores differed from each other, (Example, 
self, T; father, F; mother, no score) 


1 We assume that a person is most likely to identify 
when he ascribes similar values to himself and the other 
person. It is recognized that an individual might 
identify also with a person without ascribing such similar 
values to him. Such data would have to be based on 
inferences related to similar behaviors, even in the 
absence of ascribed similarities. We believe that ргез- 
ently we do not have sufficient tools to make adequate 
inferences and we acgept the discrepancy as an error. 
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Each of the “pattern” scores was added for each 
S. In addition, each single record was scored for 
the M-F scale value on the MMPI. Our rationalé 
for considering only the M-F scale of the MMPI 
rather than all scales is that we were interested 
specifically in the relationship of the masculinity- 
femininity dimension with respect to identification, 


Resutts 


In relation to our first question concerning 
whether or not individuals generally identify 
with the parent of the same sex, we shall 
inspect Table т. 

The data in Table x show that male and 
female Ss differ from each other in two out 
of five pattern scales. We discover here that 
no significant difference between the sexes 
occurs in the “total agreement” scale, the 
“self-rejection” scale, and the “total disagree- 
ment” scale. However, as expected, signifi- 
cant differences between the sexes can be 
observed in the “father identification” and 
the “mother identification” scales. Both dif- 
ferences are significant at or beyond the .05 
level of confidence, a limit set for this study. 

These data would indicate that our group 
of male Ss followed our expectation and 
scored more identical items with their fathers 
than our female Ss did, and our group of 
female Ss scored more identical items with 
their mothers than our men did. According 
to these findings, we then can answer our 
first question with the statement that male Ss 
and female Ss differ on the average from 
each other in their parent identifications. 

Table т gives us also some incidental infor- 
mation which we would want to note. The 
total agreement scale, the pattern in which 
the whole family selects the same response 
(as perceived by S), of both men and women 
shows the highest mean values, while the 
total disagreement scale (each member of the 


TABLE 1 


Comparison or Mate AND FEMALE Supyects ON 
Pattern ANALysIs оғ THE MMPI 


Mate Ss FEMALE Ss 
SCALE = p 1 Р 
x s X s 
A 28.42 7.84 30.35 5.72 286и 
В її.42 4.32 7.76 6.88 3.24 015 
c 8.79 4.84 12.06 4.90 2.03 .05 
D 8.71 3.24 8.47 3.31 С aes 
E 2.29 2.21 1.19 1.18 1.47 — 
"Significant differences for the level of confidence 


Co5) set for this study. 
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family differs from the others) shows ex- 
tremely small values, data which might per- 
haps give us some information on the *har- 
mony” of the home. An S scoring high 
on this last scale might well bear further 
investigation. 

In Table 2 we obtain some further infor- 
mation on our Ss. The masculinity-femi- 
ninity scales of all Ss, as well as the assigned 
scales of their parents, were separately ana- 
lyzed and are presented here. We discover 
that our sample of men tends toward the 
more effeminate values of the scale and our 
sample of women tends toward the masculine 
'end. According to the instructions of the 
MMPI both mean values still fall within the 
normal range. On the other hand, the tend- 
encies are interesting to note and might 
reflect on the difficulty of establishing a sex 
role in our culture. The data most clearly 
supporting our hypothesis are the following: 
We note that male Ss assign “mother” a sig- 
nificantly larger degree of femininity than 
female Ss do, a finding which seems to indi- 
cate that sons not only identify more readily 
with their fathers but also place their mothers 
on the other end of the continuum. This 
does not hold true in the reverse; our female 
Ss do not differ from our male Ss in assign- 
ing masculine values to their fathers, a datum 
which, if more soundly established, should 
have fruitful consequences. on our insight 
into our culture. 

Under our second question, “What relation- 
ship exists between our Ss’ M-F values and 
their parent identification,” we attempted to 
obtain a broader answer on the problem of 
Oedipal identification. A number of highly 
specific questions have been asked and the 
appropriate correlation coefficients were 
computed. 

Does an S’s identification score relate to 
his own M-F continuum value? 


TABLE 2 


Comparison or MALE AND FEMALE SUBJECTS MMPI 
M-F Scomzs AssicNED TO SELF, MOTHER, 


AND FATHER 
Mate Ss FsMALE Ss 
M-F Scare = = 2 ? 
x s x ғ 
Self 57-42 10.00 45:53 8.13 404 018 
Mother 26.96 8:84 49:65 12.04 226 .05* 
Father 50:58 7.61 54:76 861 — 165 — — 


* Significant differences for the level of confidence (.05) set for 
this study. 


TABLE 3 


RzrarroNsurP or Susjecrs M-F Scare VALUE AND 
Parent IDENTIFICATION 


Susyecs FATHER Moruek 
ТремтіғІСАТІОМ * IDENTIFICATION ® а 
nate 
Male —.її e 204 
Female —.or —.16 


* None of the values is significant. * 


With our techniques we find no significant 
relationship between a specific parent identi- 
fication and self M-F values. This finding 
does not corroborate Fenichel’s statement. 
From his statement we should expect to find 
that the more effeminate male would have a 
higher mother identification score and the 
“masculine” female a higher father identifi- 
cation score. Our data indicate that the more , 
effeminate boy does not see himself the way 
he sees his mother nor does the reyerse hold 
true for the female. Perhaps our sample, 
however, was too homogeneous and the study 
of extreme cases might yield a different result. 

Taking into account only the M-F scores 
for self and either of the parents, what rela- 
tionship exists between the self M-F values 
and the ones assigned to parents? 

Although none of the above values is sta- 
tistically significant, two values approach 
significance. The r—.22 relationship between 
male Ss’ M-F scale values and the assigned 
mother M-F scale values encourages us to 
state (for further investigation) that the 
more masculine the male, the less he ascribes 
maculine values to his mother; conversely, 
the more effeminate, the more he ascribes her 
masculine values! We hypothesize that a 
strong mother contributes to the lack of 
masculine feeling in a boy child. The .33 
relationship between the female Ss and 
mother M-F values encourages the specula- 
tion that the girl has a definitely different 
relationship to the mother. Here we are led 
to hypothesize that a femininity or mascu- 
linity in the mother will mirror in the 
daughter in like pattern. 


TABLE 4 
RELATIONSHIP oF SELF AND PARENTAL M-F VALUES 


SUBJECTS Farmer M-F* Мотнек M-F * 
Male 19 —.22 
Female —.o8 +33 


* None of the values is significant. 
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TABLE 5 


RELATIONSHIP ОР IDENTIFICATION WITH ONE PARENT 
AND THE Аѕѕісмер M-F VALUE FOR 
THE OTHER PARENT 


т 
IDENTIFICATION AND Susyzcrs 


M-F Varus Marg FEMALE 
Mother identification and father 
0M-F value —.28 —.46 
Father identification and mother 
M-F value —.51*  —.35 
+ р<.05. r must be .404 to be significant at the .05 


level for male Ss. r must be .482 to be significant at the 
.05 level for female Ss. 


Finally, we asked, does a high identification 
score with the same sex parent relate to the 
specific M-F value assigned to the other 
parent? This question was asked primarily 
to, illuminate the more specific qualities of the 
child’s relationship within a family triangle. 
We expetted that the sons with high father 
identification scores (I am like Daddy) 
would be more ready to see their mothers as 
feminine women than sons low in father 
identification. 

Table 5 yields our highest relationships 
yet. The expectation that a high father 
identification score for males goes with high 
M-F values for mothers is confirmed. Inter- 
estingly enough, we find a high relationship 
approaching significance for mother identifi- 
cation for female Ss and the assigning of M-F 
values to their fathers. It appears that girls 
who have low identification scores with their 
mothers see their fathers as more masculine, 
and the reverse also holds true. It appears 
that the boy-father-mother and the girl- 
mother-father triangles are indeed essentially 
different in character. 

The other two coefficients are not signifi- 
cant. The boys’ high mother identification 
scores appear to be related to a low M-F value 
in the father (r-=—.28). We are reminded 
here of Fenichel’s statement that the child 
identifies with the stronger parent. The 

other coefficient (r—=—.35) indicates the fol- 
lowing direction: the girls identify more 
strongly with the mother when the father is 
seen low in the M-F scale (and the reverse). 


Summary ? 
This has been primarily an exploratory 
study. A sample of 17 girls and 24 boys was 
2 Since completion of this study our attention has been 
called to a related study by Sopchak (6) in which th 
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asked to fill out the MMPI for themselves, 
and in the way they thought their mothers 
and fathers would fill it out. The results were 
analyzed in patterns of mother and father 
identification and as to M-F scale values of 
each record. 

We now have a number of fruitful hy- 

theses in regard to the question of the 
child's identification with his parents. ‘The 
two statistically significant findings of this 
study have been: (а) boys identify more 
readily with the father and girls more readily 
with the mother, and (2) when a boy identi- 
fies strongly with his father he ascribes more 
than average femininity values to his mother. 
A number of other hypotheses were presented 
for further study. 
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relationships of identification and tendency toward dis- 
orders are discussed. Although Sopchak's investigation 
attacks a very specific problem in the arca of identifica- 
tion, some of his questions are identical with ours, and 
our methodology attacking the questions is sufficiently 
close to warrant comparison. Our first main conclusion 
is supported by his finding summarized in conclusion 
number one: "As a group, the normal men tend to 
identify with their fathers more than with their mothers. 
We differ, however, in some significant details. Sopchak 
finds that a male S’s M-F value is negatively related to 
both father and mother identification, and a female 5 5 
M-F value is negatively related to father identification. 
We have not found such a relationship and cannot sup- 
port his finding from our data. Perhaps thc difference 
is due to Sopchak's use of an item analysis in which each 
item of the MMPI is scored separately for father and 
mother and can be used to obtain scores in both father 
and mother identification. With the use of our pattern 
analysis each item of the MMPI can yield only one 
identification score. Sopchak may have obscured his 
findings by not refining his item analysis more fully. 
On the other hand, Sopchak's use of a larger population 
for his investigation might have brought out relation- 
ships which perhaps were obscured by our relatively 
small number of Ss. 
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cratic personality (т) have stimulated 


T* California studies of the antidemo- 
interest in the variable rigidity. In dif- 


_ ferent quarters this variable has been spoken 
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of as “personality rigidity,” "mental rigidity,” 
“intellectual rigidity,” or “problem-solving 
rigidity.” As Luchins (15) points out, in 
most instances the use of the concept implies 
that rigidity is a pervasive trait of the per- 
sonality, if, indeed, this is not specifically 
stated. Rokeach’s general definition is prob- 
ably widely accepted: “Rigidity . . . [is] 
defined as the inability to change one’s set 
when the objective conditions demand it” (20, 
р. 260). 

A commonly used operational measure of 
rigidity is the Luchins water-jar or Einstel- 
lung test. The test in essence consists of a 
series of simple arithmetic problems couched 
in terms of three water jars with a known 
maximum capacity. The problem is to ob- 
tain a given quantity in one of the jars by 
manipulating the quantities in the jars. The 
first subseries of problems can be solved by a 
specific method, which is the shortest avail- 
able, and is in the form of В-А-2С, lettering 
the jars from left to right. It is considered 
that the successful solution of these “set” 
problems by the accepted method engenders 


- à predisposition in the individual to continue 


with the set type of solution, There follows 
a second subseries of problems, all of which 
may be solved by the set method and also by 
an alternate, presumably simpler method. 
Rigidity is defined as the inability to shift 
from the set method to the shorter or “criti- 
cal” method. j 

Rokeach (20, 21) found that the Luchins 
test could discriminate between individuals 

1 Read in abbreviated form at the Midwest. Psychol. 


Ass, Chicago, 1953. The authors are indebted to 
Drs. Ralph H. Ojemann and Boyd R. McCandless for 


: helpful suggestions and criticisms. 


2'This investigation was supported by Research Grant 
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Project at the Child Welfare Research Station. 
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who were relatively high and relatively low 
in ethnocentrism as measured by the Califor- 
nia Ethnocentrism Scale (1). Luchins (14, 
15) has sharply criticized these results. His 
principal points are that the Einstellung test 
is subject to modification by field conditions 
and cannot be thought of as measuring a 
constant characteristic, that the ability to 
abstract (usually considered a capacity asso- 
ciated with nonrigidity) may result in con- 
tinued set solutions, and that the conditions 
of the test do not “demand” a change of set. 
Rokeach (2r) has replied in a point-by-point 
rebuttal. 

So far, neither Rokeach nor Luchins has 
seriously investigated the controversy experi- 
mentally. Both proponents have been fur- 
nished with experimental support for their 
positions. Katz (то), Luchins (16), and 
Goodstein (8) have done studies with the 
Einstellung test yielding negative results. 
Katz’s results show no significant relationship 
between the water-jar solutions and the E 
scale, the Wisconsin Card Sorting Test, and 
five of eight Rorschach indices of rigidity. A 
number of papers have reported results pre- 
sumably in accord with Rokeach (3, 4, 6, 9). 
Most of these researches indicate that the pro- 
portion of set solutions increases with un- 
pleasant tension. One set of findings (5) 
concerning the relationship between Einstel- 
lung and Rorschach measures is highly 
ambiguous. t 

The purpose of the present research is to 
evaluate the validity of the Einstellung test 
as a measure of rigidity, specifically to test 
certain assumptions implicit in its use, and to 
investigate some of the questions raised by 


Luchins. 


THE EXPERIMENTS 

The crux of Rokeach’s general definition of 
rigidity is that it occurs in a situation where “objec- 
tive conditions demand” a change of set. The use 
of the Einstellung test as a measure of rigidity 
assumes unequivocally that the shift to the critical 
solution is “demanded” by the greater speed, ease, 
and efficiency of performance tvhich presumably 
Se 
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. result from its application to the water-jar problems. 
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It would logically be expected that individuals using 
critical solutions would solve the problems faster 
than individuals using set solutions, especially under 
„experimental conditions where speed instructions are 
given. 

To investigate this point three experiments were 
set up. 

Experiment A. An Einstellung test of 7 prob- 
lems, 3 set problems and 4 critical problems, was 
administered in its entirety instead of by the cus- 
tomary problem-ata-ime method? The 72 sub- 
jects (Ss)* were told that there was no time limit, 
but that they were to indicate when they had 
finished by raising their hands. The Ss were 
instructed to do the problems in order, not skipping 
any and not going back to change any earlier work. 
Twelve test results had to be discarded because of 
failure to do all set problems by the set method. 

Twenty-nine Ss finished within 8 minutes. 
Thirty-one took from 8 to 15 minutes to complete 
the work. The early finishers showed only 0.77 
critical solutions per person, while the late finishers 
had 1.14 critical solutions per person. Twice as 
many late finishers as early finishers solved at least 
one problem by the critical method. Differences are 
not significant. 

The direction of these findings is in accord with 
Luchins’ observation. As far as these data go, the 
use of the critical method has not increased efficiency 
as measured by speed of work. 

Experiment В. The results of Experiment A 
might be accounted for by the absence of an in- 
centive, That is, it may well be that in the presence 
of some distinct motivation to work as swiftly as 
possible, the use of the critical solution would make 
for greater speed. To test this possibility, an Einstel- 
lung test of 4 set problems and 7 critical problems 
was administered during a formal class period to a 
group of 30 Ss. The Ss were instructed to do the 
problems in order as fast as possible, and to bring 
their papers to either of the two experimenters 
when they had finished. 1f all solutions were cor- 
rect, the S could leave5 The time of completion 
was recorded for each S. 


3 The number of problems varies from experiment to 
experiment, Our own evidence, as well as Rokeach's (19), 
indicates that such variation does not normally affect 
significant experimental findings. The same is true of 
the administration in entirety. One of Rokeach's experi- 
ments (19) used this kind of administration without loss 
of predictive results. 

In all experiments reported here, Ss were under- 
graduate students at the State University of Iowa. Since 
we also ran a number of experiments not reported here, 
the customary expression of gratitude to course instructors 
had to be eliminated because of its excessive length. 
We cannot, however, neglect to thank Dean Dewey B. 
Stuit of the College of Liberal Arts for his permission to 
use university classes in this research. 

5 We were, of course, not at all interested in the cor- 
rectness of solutions. But it was necessary to make such 
a stipulation since otherwise some students, in their haste 
to leave, might not make a real attempt to solve the 
problems. As a supporting show, we did pretend to 
examine the papers for accuracy, occasionally calling a 
student back to re-solve a problem. 
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It is known that the tendency to set solution 
increases under speed conditions (13). On the other 
hand, if Ss are warned just prior to test adminis- 
tration, “Don’t Be Blind” (DBB), a greater number 
of critical solutions occurs (13). The DBB instruc- 
tion was therefore given in Experiment B in an 
attempt to counterbalance the effects of the speed 
instruction, ? 

By offering S a half-hour or more of free time 
during what would normally be class time, the 
experimenters felt that a clear incentive for maxi- 
mum speed of work was provided. 

The test results made up much the same type 
of bimodal distribution as that reported by Cowen 
and Thompson (5), Katz (10), and others, Of the 
20 usable test results, 8 showed all 7 critical solu- 
tions, while ro showed no critical solutions at all. 
The group was divided in half, the C group having 
a mean of 6.40 critical solutions per person, the S 
group having only 0.30 critical solutions on the 
average. The respective mean times for test com- 
pletion for the two groups are respectively 9.41 
minutes and 9.05 minutes as shown in the upper 
part of Table r. 

Again it is clear that the group using critical 
solutions (C) does not work any faster than the 
group using set solutions (S). The S group is 
slightly faster, but the difference is not significant. 
A biserial correlation between the groups and time 
is .17, a further verification of the absence of 
difference. 

It is apparent that Luchins’ point concerning the 
absence of demand in the test situation is borne out. 
There is no reason to expect a shift from a method 
to another method which is no more efficient. How- 
ever, there is a possibility that the DBB instructions 
may have played some unknown role in producing 
the results. A third experiment was set up, which 
duplicated Experiment B except that the DBB in- 
struction was eliminated. 

Experiment C. The results of this experiment, 
which is simply Experiment B minus the DBB in- 
struction, are shown in the lower part of Table 1. 
The C group required an average of 8.40 minutes 
for test completion, while the $ group averaged 


TABLE 1 


СаттїсАт, SOLUTIONS AND Time For TEST 
CoMPLETION 
m ЬЕ ———— 


Mean No. MEAN TIME FOR 
Group N Critical Test COMPLETION 
SoLuTIONS (Minutes) 
Experiment B 
€ 10 6.40 9.41 
x 10 0.30 9.05 
pius 011..,9.23 
= 335 


8 5.50 8.40 
s 9 0.56 7.52 
Total 17 2.89 7.93 
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TABLE 2 


CRITICAL SOLUTIONS AND ETHNOCENTRISM 
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TABLE 3 


CRITICAL SOLUTIONS Амр ETHNOCENTRISM, EXPERI- 
MENTS В Амр C CONSOLIDATED 


à Mean No. МӨМ — 
КООР N ome E Score Mean No. 
'OLUTIONS Group N Critical, 
> SoLurions sem 
EXPERIMENT B 
c 18 6.00 7e 
© 10 6.40 43-10 S 19 0.42 vri 
10 0.30 35.30 Total 37 3.15 41.35 
EXPERIMENT С 
С 8 5.5 43.25 group, the comparable means are 0.42 and 39.63. 
s 9 0.56 44.44 The difference between mean E scores for the two 


Note: Differences in mean scores between the two experiments 
are not significant, either for the C and S group taken separately, 
ог for means of total scores for experiments. 


7.52 minutes. The direction of these results is 
identical with that of Experiment B, indicating that 
the DBB instruction does not affect test completion 
time. 

Differences between the mean number of critical 
solutions and the mean time for test completion for 
Experiments B and C are not significant The 
appropriate conclusion is that the DBB instruction 
does not result in an increase in the number of 
critical solutions under incentive conditions. 

Further experiments, While the research re- 
ported thus far in this paper seriously questions 
Whether the Einstellung test is really measuring 
rigidity, Rokeach's results with the E Scale are 
unexplained. If the Luchins test is not measuring 
rigidity, what is the source of the relationship re- 
ported by Rokeach? We decided therefore to re- 
examine this relationship in light of our findings. 

First, Rokeach's results were duplicated with a 
group of 20 Ss, using Form 78 of the California E 
Scale9 The C group (N=9) with a mean of 5.67 
critical solutions (то critical problems) had a mean 
E score of 30.44. The S group (N =11) with zero 
critical solutions had a mean E score of 52.82. The 
difference between mean E scores is significant 
below the .or level. 

The E scale was also administered to the Ss who 
participated in Experiments В and C. The results 
are shown in Table 2, and a consolidation of the 
results for the two experiments is shown in Table 3. 

The results for Experiments B and C again do 
not differ significantly. The composite C group 
has a mean number of critical solutions of 6.00 and 
a mean E score of 43.17. For the composite S 


6 Form 78, a 14-item version of the California Ethno- 
centrism Scale has a slightly higher reliability than the 
to-item form used by Rokeach. The average reliabili- 
ties are the same (.80 for the r4-item scale, .79 for the 
ro-item scale) but Form 78 had no individual group 
reliability lower than .74, while the ro-item scale had 
one reliability as low as .65 (cf. т). Form 78 also 
has no items directly relating to anti-Semitism, a fact 
which permitted us to include Jews in our samples. 
Without adequate reference, the attempt to eliminate 
Jews would have been haphazard at best. 


groups is not significant. 

In other words, when the Einstellung test is 
administered under speed-reward or incentive con- 
ditions, the relationship with the E Scale, which is 
found under "free" conditions of administration, 
disappears. This is true with or without the DBB 
instruction. А possible explanation for this phe- 
nomenon will be set forth in a subsequent section 
of this paper. ? 


Frequency of Critical Solutions 


A comparison of data found under free 
conditions of administration and under the 
incentive conditions shows that the speed- 
reward situation results in a significant in- 
crease in the frequency of critical solutions 
over-all. Table 4 lists the comparative fre- 
quencies for a composite of three experiments 
with free conditions (N==96) and a com- 
posite of two experiments with incentive con- 
ditions (N=37). For seven critical prob- 
lems, a mean of 1.79 critical solutions occurs 
under free conditions, while the mean is 3.15 
for the incentive experiments. "The skewness 
o£ the distributions precludes the use of ordi- 
nary parametric methods for the measure- 
ment of significance of the difference between 
these means. However, by transforming the 
means into percentages, i.e number of criti- 
cal solutions divided by the total number of 
solutions, significance of the difference can 


TABLE 4 


Frequency oF CRITICAL SOLUTIONS UNDER FREE AND 
Incentive Сомріт1омѕ * 


Mean No. 92 
CONDITION N CRITICAL CRITICAL 
SoLUTIONS SoLUTIONS 
Free 96 1.79 25.5 
Incentive 37 3.15 45.0 


* CR of diff.=3.61, significant below, оз. 
. ee 


= 


» 
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be measured. These percentages are 25.5 and 
450. The resulting critical ratio is 361, 
which indicates that the difference between 
the percentages is significant at well below 
othe .or level. 

The percentage for the composite of free 
conditions is at variance with the findings 
of other studies. Rokeach (20) reports that 
his Ss had 64 per cent critical solutions. 
Luchins (16) and Cowen and Thompson (5) 
report about 50 per cent, while Katz's Ss (10) 
solved only 30 per cent by the critical method. 
'The conflict among these findings is empha- 
sized by the fact that our composite percent- 
ages are made up of individual percentages 
which do not differ significantly among 

themselves for the same experimental condi- 
tions. The percentages for the three free 
experiments are 24, 25.5, and 27.7. For the 
incentive 'conditions, the two percentages are 

479 and 41.3. 

The relatively high proportion of critical 
solutions in the Rokeach, Luchins, and 
Cowen and Thompson studies is easily ex- 
plained. Rokeach and Cowen and Thomp- 
son made use of a “control” problem, that is, 
а critical problem which appeared in sequence 
before the set series of problems. The Ss who 
failed to solve the control problem by the 
critical method were eliminated from the 
sample. This technique purports to equate 
the remaining Ss with respect to their ability 
to perceive the critical solution. Its effect, of 
course, is to bias the sample in favor of critical 
solutions. There may also be a greater tend- 
ency on the part of the Ss to use critical solu- 
tions later on since they have already been 
"exposed" to the method. No control prob- 
lem was used in any of our experiments. 

Luchins required that his Ss solve only one 
set problem by the set method. "This resulted 
in a weakened set as compared with our 
requirement that the S solve at least three set 
problems by the set method. 

In any event, the difference between the 
free conditions and the incentive conditions 
is very real, and is not necessarily affected by 
the interstudy variations. 


Tue E:srettune Test As A Test 


The water-jar problem test has certain 
deficiencies which bear on its usefulness as a 
test per se as well as on its validity as a meas- 
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ure of rigidity. Analysis of results presented 
by Luchins (16), Rokeach (19), Cowen and’ 
Thompson (5), and Katz (10) and those in 
this report indicates that the scores of a 
considerable proportion of any population 
sampled by the Einstellung test will not be 
included in experimental results for various 
reasons. The criteria for accepting a test 
result as experimental data vary from study 
to study; usually solution of a certain num- 
ber of set problems by the set method is 
required. The scores of 20 to 30 per cent of 
the original sample will be discarded for fail- 
ure to conform to criteria. This is a relatively 
large loss of Ss and could conceivably intro- 
duce a sampling bias. 

Beyond the Ss lost in this way, about 40 per 
cent of the remaining Ss, or 30 per cent of the 
original sample, do not solve a single critical 
problem by the critical method. ‘The loss due 
to criteria and the percentage solving no criti- 
cal problem in the five studies quoted above 
are shown in Table 5. 

The results are in general agreement except 
for Cowen and Thompson’s (5) unusually 
high loss of data owing to criteria. "This loss 
resulted from a criterion of arithmetic accu- 
racy, not commonly demanded in this type of 
research. An experiment with 12- to 15-year- 
old Ss by Rokeach (19), not included in 
Table 5, had a loss of over бо per cent-of the 
Ss because of criteria. 

In any study using the Einstellung test, less 
than half of the original group of Ss will 
solve any critical problems at all. Test scores 
tend to fall into a badly skewed and some- 
times bimodal distribution. It certainly can- 
not be assumed on the basis of the Luchins 
test that rigidity is a normally distributed 


TABLE 5 


Ѕовуест Loss Dur то CRITERIA, AND NuMBER OF 
Susyects Havine a Score ОР ZERO IN Five 
EINSTELLUNG EXPERIMENTS 


PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE OF 


Srupy or Susyect REMAINING Ss 


Loss Due ro WITH A 
CRITERIA SCORE oF ZERO 
Luchins (16) 22 40* 
Rokeach (19) 25 T 
Cowen & Thompson (5) 63 41 
Katz (10) 31 34 
Levitt & Zelen 24 - 44 


e. Ап approximation, The exact figure is not given. 
Data not given. 


"trait. The results will, however, support the 
‘peculiar conclusion that two out of five people 
"have exactly the same amount of rigidity, and 
that this amount is something that might best 
be termed “total rigidity,’ as represented by 
zero critical solutions. Й 

In almost dll of the studies using the 
„Einstellung test referred to in this paper, as 
well as in the experiments in the paper itself, 
the Luchins test data are given in the form 
of dichotomized distributions. Although the 


_ point is seldom made, this treatment is neces- 


sary because of the extreme skewness of the 
distribution, a circumstance which precludes 
“the use of a correlation coefficient except in 
the instance that the distribution is clearly 
bimodal, in which case a biserial or tetra- 
choric correlation may be computed. Even 
these measures would have to be regarded 
Suspiciously, since their use necessitates the 


assumptions of true normality and continuity 


of distribution, extremely tenuous assump- 
tions in the case of Einstellung scores. 

A correlation coefficient would, of course, 
be a more precise measure of relationship 
than a comparison of means of the two halves 
of a distribution. Dichotomization does not 
take into consideration the distribution of 
scores within each half. The skewness of the 
distribution of Einstellung scores reduces the 
precision of statistical comparison, and is a 
point itself against the use of the Einstellung 
test as a test. 

In an attempt to gauge the relationship 
between the E Scale and the number of criti- 
cal solutions, a rank-order and a product- 
moment correlation were computed for 16 Ss 
in C groups in replications of Rokeach's ex- 
periment. The rank-order correlation is .13 
and the product-moment correlation is —.05. 
It should be noted that the distribution of 
Einstellung scores in this breakdown is rea- 
sonably normal. It is likely, then, that the 
number of critical solutions will not dis- 
criminate alleged rigidity as measured by the 
E Scale. 

Similar results were found for 23 $s in Cc 
groups under incentive conditions. The re- 
spective correlations are — 09 and —.14. 
However, the Einstellung scores for this 
breakdown tended to be skewed. 
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Discussion 


Using the criterion of speed as a measure 
of efficiency of work, it is clear that the use 
of the critical solution of the water-jar* prob- 
lem does not make for greater efficiency. 
This is true for all the experimental condi- 
tions that we used. It must be concluded that 
the demand aspect of Rokeach’s definition bf 
rigidity is not found in the Einstellung test. 
It becomes extremely doubtful that an ade- 
quate rationale exists for regarding the test 
as a measure of rigidity of any kind, prob- 
lem-solving, personality, or otherwise. 

The relationship between the E Scale and 
the Luchins test found by Rokeach, and the 
findings of Christie (3), Cowen (4), and 
others requires explanation in light of our 
results. "There is no doubt that the E-Einstel- 
lung association does exist in certain circum- 
stances, even though it stands on ground 
made shaky by the skewness of distribution 
of Einstellung scores, and the inability of the 
frequency of critical solution to discriminate 
E scores. Several tentative explanations will 
be offered. 

Following Luchins (15) argument a 
simple explanation of the absence of relation- 
ship between speed and critical solutions is 
that a number of Ss using set solutions 
throughout do so because they have ab- 
stracted the B-A-2C principle from the earlier 
problems, and are able to apply this principle 
for subsequent rapid solution. The Ss using 
many critical solutions solve each problem on 
its own merits, a procedure which is ob- 
viously longer, and which negates the natural 
speed differential between set and critical 
solution. In light of the relationship between 
rigidity and concreteness of thinking usually 
assumed, this would appear to constitute a 
further criticism of the Einstellung test as a 
measure of rigidity. 

An alternate explanation derives from re- 
sults presented by Rokeach. He showed 
that the frequency of set solutions decreases 
with increased time of scrutiny of the prob- 
lems (22). An $ who is made to look at the 
problem for 30 seconds is more likely to find 
the critical solution than is an S who looks 
for 10 or 20 seconds. Thus the individual 
using the set solution requires a smaller 
amount of perception time. However, this 
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individual apparently spends more time mak- 


` ing computations as measured by the amount 


һы 


of scratch paper he needs (19, 22). The $ 
who finds the critical solution after a more 
sextended perception period consequently re- 
quires less time for computations The 
relationship between perception time and 
computation time is inverse, and in the final 
analysis, the time for test completion does not 
differ; shorter perception time plus longer 
computation time equals longer perception 
time and shorter computation time. Which 
combination is defined as rigidity is entirely 
arbitrary. The Rokeach study (22) furnishes 
a possible explanation of the absence of time 
differential between set and critical solution, 
but it does not in any way indicate that the 
‚ Einstellung test is measuring rigidity. 

It is necessary to go beyond these con- 
jectures im order to explain the "Rokeach 
effect,” that is, the relationship between E 
and Einstellung. The first of these specu- 
lations might be called the “conformity 
hypothesis.” 

It is known that one of the aspects of 
ethnocentrism is conformity to what the 
milieu seems to demand. We may think of 
the consistent use of the set solution as an 
example of conformity of this kind. The 
ethnocentric individual feels that he is con- 
forming when he continues to follow a pat- 
tern which was “provided” for his use by 
authority. The ability to abstract a useful 
principle becomes, when thought of this way, 
an adjunct to conformity. It is plausibly 
related to intolerance of ambiguity; to search 
for solutions is to be in the midst of ambi- 
guity. To make use of a solution stipulated 
by the authority is to be secure. 

In an atmosphere of unpleasant tension, as 
in the frustrating situations induced in the 
studies by Christie (3) and Cowen (4), con- 
formity tends to become accentuated, with a 
resultant increase in the number of set solu- 
tions on the part, presumably, of the ethno- 

centrics. This is in keeping with contem- 
porary theories of prejudice as essentially 
based on frustration-born aggression (2, 7, 
11), and with studies illustrating that an 
increase in prejudiced attitude follows frus- 
tration (17, 23). 
The tension aroused by the speed-reward 
condition is logically different from that in 
^ 
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the Christie and Cowen experiments. Our 
Ss, who were told that they could leave when’ 
finished, could gain for themselves a half- 
hour or more of free time which would other- 
wise have been class time. They had nothing 
to lose; the worst that could happen would 
be that they would have to spend the usual 
hour in the classroom. Under these circum- 
stances there was a significant increase in the 
frequency of critical solutions (see Table 4), 
most of which was probably due to changes 
in problem-solution method by the ethnocen- 
trics. This would explain the disappearance 
of the relationship between ethnocentrism 
and Einstellung under incentive conditions. 

This phenomenon does not seem to fit into 
the conformity hypothesis, It is reasonable 
to expect that different tensions will have 
different effects. Stone and Yerrington (24) 
found that persistence of response increases 
in a failure situation and decreases under re- 
ward conditions. This finding is suggestive, 
but hardly conclusive. 

Studies of the prejudiced suggest an alter- 
native explanation which we term the “over- 
generalization hypothesis.” It deviates from 
the conformity hypothesis only in that the 
word "overgeneralization" is substituted for 
conformity. Kutner (12) and O'Connor (18) 
have shown that overgeneralization and poor 
inferential ability are characteristic of the 
prejudiced. This is pragmatically sensible 
since a prejudice by definition is an untenable 
generalization. We may think of the ethno- 
centric as leaping to the conclusion that the 
set solution is the only solution, in much the 
same fashion that he concludes that all 
Negroes are alike. The nonethnocentric indi- 
vidual muddles along during each problem 
as a unit disparate from its predecessors, just 
as he tends to evaluate the individual Negro 
on his own merits, The crucial difference is 
that all the water-jar problems can, in fact, 
be put in the same category. It is an instance 
where prejudicial reasoning is accurate and 
functionally adaptive. 

Tt may be that these two explanations are 
not mutually exclusive. Perhaps overgen- 
eralization is the cognitive manifestation of 
the more dynamic desire to conform. ‘This 
assumption does no damage to the resulting 
joint theory since it is evident that the two 
hypotheses dovetail without strain. 
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It is equally evident that conformity is not 


"necessarily synonymous with rigidity. Con- 


formity is, in fact, usually the result of objec- 
tive demands of its own, quite like non- 
rigidity. Conformity becomes rigidity when 
the standards to which one conforms no 
longer make for adaptation. In the Einstel- 
lung test, where the set solution is highly suc- 
cessful (hence constitutes adaptation rather 
than maladjustment), conformity can hardly 
be thought of as rigidity. 

These hypotheses are admittedly specu- 
lative and incomplete. While they appear to 
encompass adequately many of the experi- 
mental findings, they fail to account for 
certain others. A sound theory of the rela- 
tionship of the Einstellung test to personality 
awaits much further research. It is hoped 
that this paper will stimulate such study. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of the experiments in this 
paper has been to examine the validity of the 
Einstellung test as a measure of rigidity. 
Three experiments were performed. Their 
results are summarized below. 

т. The use of the critical or “short” solu- 
tion of the water-jar problem does not lead 
to faster work, with or without a work 
incentive. 

2. A significant relationship between criti- 
cal solution and the California E Scale is 
found when the Einstellung test is adminis- 
tered under “free” conditions. 

3. There is apparently no relationship be- 
tween the number of critical solutions and 
E score. The E-Einstellung relationship 
appears only when the distribution of Ein- 
stellung scores is dichotomized. : 

4. The E-Einstellung relationship is not 
found when a reward for speed of work is 
offered, that is, under incentive conditions. 

5. The mean number of critical solutions 
for the entire group is significantly increased 
under the incentive conditions. 

6. Under incentive conditions, the “Don’t 
Be Blind” instruction does not significantly 
increase the number of critical solutions. _ 

7. With any experimental design, the dis- 
tribution of Einstellung test scores tends to 
be skewed, with about до per cent of the 
usable protocols showing no critical solution 
at all. There is usually a loss of 20 to 30 per 
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cent of the original Ss because of criteria for 
accepting a result as experimental data. 

These results are held to cast serious doubt 
on the validity of the Luchins test as # meas- 
ure of rigidity of any kind. Two interlock-" 
ing hypotheses of the experimental results 
were offered, the conformity hypothesis and 
the overgeneralization hypothesis. These 
were linked with theories of prejudice. 
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psychopathological reactions have 
stood the test of time better than 

logies involving normal people, they are 

still based, for the most part, on the “long 
memories” of clinicians. Except for the 
"work of Moore (10), Degan (т), and Witten- 
born (13), in the functional psychoses, and 
perhaps Eysenck (4) in the psychoneuroses, 


E ^the classifications involving 


. the psychiatric diagnostic categories have not 


been submitted to rigorous statistical exam- 
ination. Thus, the validity of the psycho- 
neurotic reaction types remains relatively 
untested. 

The task of determining psychoneurotic 
reaction types from symptomatology consists 
of isolating into groups those symptoms 
which are closely associated with each other. 
Factor analysis is perhaps the most promising 
technique for isolating such descriptive cate- 
gories. It was the hypothesis of this study 
that the existence of psychoneurotic reaction 
types can be demonstrated by means of a 
factor analysis of presenting symptoms and 
complaints. 


PROCEDURES 


The data considered for study were gathered 
from the records of 300 male, World-War-lI-veteran, 
psychoneurotic patients examined at an outpatient 
psychiatric clinic. All cases with a history of psy- 
chosis, head injury, or organic brain disease were 
eliminated. Also excluded were patients with a 
diagnosis of character disorder and those who were 
mentally defective. 

The group was composed of 273 white and 27 
Negro patients. Their mean age to the closest birth- 
day was 29.09 years, with a dispersion of 5.4 years. 
The mean Wechsler-Bellevue IQ of 127 of the 
patients was 103.9. The mean number of grades 
completed was 9.8 years with a dispersion of 2.8 
years. s 

All the symptoms selected for study were ab- 
stracted from individual case records. Information 
recorded came from the psychiatric social worker's 
report, the initial contact interview, and the psychi- 


1 This article is based on a doctoral dissertation sub- 
mitted to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
Catholic University of America. Grateful acknowledge- 
ment is made to Dr. John W. Stafford, Dr. William D. 
Commins, and Dr. Maurice Lorr. 
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atric examination. Except for physical ог neuro- 
logical symptoms, a symptom was considered present 
if it occurred in two of the three reports described. 
The accuracy of recording data was checked by 
comparing two independent reports on 50 cases, 
Only specific fears and evidence concerning 'com- 
pulsive acts were grouped, 

The 120 symptoms and complaints recorded for 
each of the 300 cases were then scrutinized and 
those occurring in less than 5 per cent of the cases 
were dropped. The remaining 67 symptoms were 
then intercorrelated. The tetrachoric correlation 
coefficients were computed from the Thurstone- 
Chesire charts (3). The 67X 67 correlational matrix 
was then subjected to a cluster analysis. The nine 
clusters isolated involved 39 symptoms. An addi- 
tional five symptoms were dropped Decause they 
occurred in less than 10 per cent of the cases and 
were judged to be of minor clinical significance. 

The 34 X 34 correlational table was factored by the 
complete centroid procedure until eight factors were 
extracted. After the extraction of the eighth factor 
the mean of the absolute values of the residuals was 
065 as compared to an estimated standard error of 
.095. The orthogonal centroid factor matrix is pre- 
sented in Table 1. The orthogonal factors were 
then rotated until an oblique simple structure was 
approximated. The intercorrelations between the 
primary factors were computed and factored, but, 
as the resulting configuration was not very reveal- 
ing, it will not be presented. 


RzsuLTS 


Symptoms or complaints with factor load- 
ings of .35 or greater will be considered. The 
symptoms of Factor A, presented in Table 2, 
clearly define an obsessive-compulsive reac- 
tion. The highest projections are from 
ruminative or obsessive thinking, compulsive 
behavior, fears, guilt feelings, self-conscious- 
ness, and phobias, Noyes (12) and others (2 
8) list obsessions, compulsions, and phobias 
as the cardinal symptoms of this reaction. 

The cluster of symptoms associated with 
Factor B consists of hyperreflexia, increased 
dermographia, hyperhidrosis, and guilt feel- 
ings. ‘The syndrome is not readily identi- 
fable with any common clinical category. It 
appears to be associated with anxiety, is 
physiological in character, and will be con- 
sidered a physiological anxiety reaction. 

The characteristic symptoms of Factor C 

c 


. = 


are feelings of hostility, bitterness, 
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irritabil- 
ity, anxiety, and tremors. The first three 
listed have unit complexity. Grinker and 
Spiegel (6) regard an aggressive and hostile 
yreaction as "one of the major categories of 
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Like the obsessive-compulsive reaction and 
the acute anxiety factors, the syndrome asso-, 
ciated with Factor E is frequently recognized 
in clinical practice. The major symptoms | 
characterizing this factor are depression, 


"war reactions" The reaction syndrome suicidal thoughts, phobias, crying spells, 
identified here appears to be similar to hyperhidrosis, apprehension, and withdrawal. 
3 
TABLE 1 
OnrHocoNAL Factor Matrix F 
I II ш IV v VI VII Vill h? 
т. Anxiety 42 22 25 24 —28 —16 —20 27 5042 
2. Apprehension 50 —16 —07 44 —15 —06 21 12 5587 
3. Bitterness 16 16 56 17 —38 09 21 —03 5912 
4. Breathing difficulties 17 as —бо 27 —20 —27 14 II 6689 « 
5. Compulsive behavior 26 —57 —27 —09 —17 17 04 14 5525 
6. Crying spells 52 —10 32 37 07  —17  —a6 17 6500 
> 7. Depression Й 59 —1) 22 29 28 —13 —12 —32 7316 
8. Dermographia (increased) 29 42 —34 —07 22 07 —35 —04 5584 
9. Dislike of crowds 15 27  —ài3 20 I1 —26 22 —28 3588 
то. Fatigue» 13 36 —06 —32 29 16 32 —15 4871 
тї. Fears 49 —28 n 12 =n 31 28 12 5483 
12. Feeling of weakness 24 22 —11  —o; 17  —11 29 26 3180 
13. Feclings of hostility 26 15 47 —15 —45 28 o8 —21 6649 
14. Feelings of inadequacy 43 —17 її —34 33 —10 —11 24 5301 
— 15. Feelings of inferiority 47  —38 07  —3 26 —11 21 26 6577 
16. Guilt feclings 56  —20  —n | —in 07 16. ar 13 4768 | 
17. Hyperhidrosis 37 51 —13 36 її 14 —29 —14 6789 
18. Hyperreflexia 43 23 —32 —15 14 21 —46 16 6636 
19. Insomnia 21 —06 26 21 04 22 —04 —07 2159 
20. Irritability 22 18 17 —15 —39 19 —10 04 3320 
21. Lack of interest 25 17 19 —o9 24 —13 17 —32 3414 
22. Nausea —09 22 43 43 29 20 31 04 6481 
23. Pains, legs 16 18 15 —53 21 —as 15 07 4954 
24. Pains, stomach —17 14 24 20 29 19 12 24 3096 
25. Passivity 29 —27 19 —o4 24 —17 12 —17 3248 
26. Phobias | job 44  —33 —26 36 тї o8 36 —o8 6578 
27. Ruminative thinking 44 —50 —25 —05 TI 29 04 05 6224 
28. Self-consciousness Зо 27.37 —o8 13 14 26 20 4095 
29. Suicidal thoughts 54 —28 47 27 —5 21 —09 —28 8233 
30, Tachycardia II 33 —42 34 26 EE ЫРК: o5 5022 Ж 
31. Tension 29 37 17 19 06 10 —07 27 3774 
32. enun 24 48 тї 22 —13  —20 —13 21 act 
‚ Vomiting —30 1 o 15 
an Withdrawal 39 237 e 36 38 a o i» { 


Note: Decimal points omitted for convenience, 


Grinker’s and will be called the anxious hos- 
tility reaction. This syndrome does not seem 
to be recognized in clinical practice, 

Factor D is almost exclusively loaded with 
anxiety symptoms and is readily identifiable 
with the clinical anxiety reaction. It is 
characterized by breathing difficulty, appre- 
hension, tremors, anxiety, and feeling of 
weakness. The presence of apprehension 
and breathing difficulty gives this syndrome 
a paniclike quality found in acute anxie 
states. For this reason, it will be called an 
acute anxiety reaction. 


» 


This factor appears to be a depressive agita- — 
tion. Grinker and Spiegel’s (6, 7) description 
of the depressive reaction in servicemen is 
similar to Factor E. Moore’s (10) anxious 
depression, also characterized by anxiety, de- 
Pression, and tearfulness, is similar to 
although found in psychotic patients. 
Symptoms with loadings above .35 on Fac — 
tor F are vomiting, nausea, stomach pains, z 
and tension. These symptoms form a syn- 
drome which clearly reflects gastrointestinal 
sorders and are probably of psychogenic 
origin. In differentiating between psycho- 
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ТАВІЕ 2 
Е Овілоое Factor Matrrx У * 
A B с р Е Есен 
7 
x, Anxiety —09 23 50 то d. Ж — 
2; Apprehension, 20 —15 21 2 38 10 H He 82 
3. Bitterness —or —14 68 00 00 03 02 о, 
4. Breathing difficulties оо 02 от 66 —ої оо 19 d 
7 5. Compulsive behavior 57 о2 —03 00 оо —03 —o9 e 
6. Crying spells —09 15 22 23 4I 22 —36 30 
7. Depression — — or —о1 от 04 73 —04 o6 or 
8. Dermographia (increased) —o2 53 —og 04 o8 —05 18 02 
9. Dislike of crowds —20 —17 —04 30 3I —09 36 —21 
1o. Fatigue 00 or 02 —or 00 оо 58 or 
тї. Fears 47 —o8 32 15 27 31 07 02 
12. Fecling of weakness —08 —02 08 38 —07 20 23 31 
13. Feelings of hostility 23 оо 70 —10 I5 —04 o8 —18 
14. Feclings of inadequacy 02 24 —02 от —or —02 —06 55 
15. Feelings of inferiority 16 —06 or 15 00 03 05 52 
16. Guilt feelings 38 36 09 02 15 03 —02 22 
17. Hyperhidrosis —03 40 09, 18 40 17 15 —16 
18. Hyperreflexia 24 70 o0 оо —ої 03 от -19 
19. Insomnia II от 09 —o8 31 "19 —03 —06 
20. Irritability 19° 21 pos 00 —06 00 —07 —05 
21, Lack of interest —17 —13 05 от 33 —15 34 оо 
22. Nausea —24 —27 04 04 27 56 09. —02 
23. Pains, legs —23 or 10 06 —21 —20 22 43 
24. Pains, stomach —17 —05 —05 —04 —02 47 —06 16 
25. Passivity —03 —19 —її —ої 33 =I 10 14 
26. Phobias 37 —26 —10 30 46 19 26 —13- 
27. Ruminative thinking 67 o8 07 00 16 or 05 —04 
28. Self-consciousness 38 —02 —10 18 оо 16 23 14 
29. Suicidal thoughts 30 —03 а —10 65 06 —12 925 
30. Tachycardia or 12 —22 23 24 23 34 —20 
31. Tension —10 27 29 24 07 39 —06 24 
32. Tremors —30 21 35 42 o2 19 =a 16 
33. Vomiting 00 05 E —21 or 64 99 99 
4. Withdrawal от 05 —04 —14 38 aM —94 15118 


: 
Note: Decimal points omitted for convenience. 
* Significant loadings in italics. 


genic dyspepsia and peptic ulcer, Halstead (7) an asthenic reaction. It is defined by fatigue, 

indicates that stomach pains occur in both; dislike of crowds, and absence of crying 

vomiting is common in dyspepsia but un- spells Lack of interest and tachycardia have 

common in peptic ulcer; anxiety is close to lesser projections. Only fatigue has unit 

the surface in dyspepsia but absent in peptic complexity. Further study might define this 
syndrome more adequately. 


ulcer. І ) 
и Factor G may be identified tentatively as The last factor, H, is characterized by 


TABLE 3 


CORRELATION BETWEEN PRIMARY FACTORS 


B с р Е Е G H 
A —.042 —.211 .271 .012 —,201 —.156 .285 
B . —.095 .203 .050 —.012 ‚057 —.171 
a с —.357 .062 .007 .107 .067 
1 p —.047 —.216 —.204 —.203 
E —.107 —.120 +340 
F .142 —.211 
.253 


^ 
[Д 
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feelings of inadequacy, feelings of inferiority, 


-and leg pains. It is difficult to identify this 


s 


syndrome with any well-recognized clinical 
reaction. It does bear considerable resem- 
blance to "Mosiers (11) and Layman’s (9) 
factors which are characterized by lack of 
self-confidence, discouragement, and inferi- 
osity feelings. The syndrome will be identi- 
fied tentatively as an inferiority reaction, 
although it may actually represent one end of 
a personality parameter at the other end of 
which are feelings of adequacy and worth. 

The intercorrelations between the eight 
primary factors are presented in Table 3. 
"There is a correlation of .34 between the de- 
pressive and the inferiority reactions. The 
largest negative coefficient is one of —.36 
between the hostility reaction and acute 
anxiety. If hostility represents a defensive 
maneuvez against anxiety it would follow 
that the two reactions would tend to be 
mutually exclusive. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Thirty-four symptoms and complaints ab- 
stracted from the case records of 300 male 
psychoneurotic veteran patients were sub- 
jected to a multiple-factor analysis, and eight 
factors were extracted. After rotation, eight 
psychoneurotic reaction patterns were identi- 
fied. The obsessive-compulsive, acute anxiety, 
depressive, psychogenic-gastrointestinal, and 
asthenic reactions more or less closely re- 
sembled commonly recognized clinical types. 

In addition, a hostile reaction, a physiologi- 
cal anxiety reaction, and an inferiority reac- 
tion were isolated. "These do not appear to 
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be similar to any of the well-recognized 
syndromes. ` 5 

Although the method employed in this 
study rests ultimately upon the discrimina- 
tions made by clinical workers, the factor 
analytic procedure indicates that there are 
clusterings of symptoms, or syadromes, which 
have failed to show in relatively less sys- 
tematic clinical observation. 
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their feelings for each other more 
: accurately than might be predicted by 
chance? Are their perceptions of how others 
feel toward them related to their own feelings 
for others? Is the mutuality of feelings in a 
small group higher than would be expected 
by chance? How do these phenomena of 
accuracy, “congruency,” and mutuality relate 
to each other and affect group functioning? 
These questions are the concern of this paper. 

If the members of a small group are asked 
to express their likes and dislikes for each 
other, and to express also their guesses as to 
who likes and dislikes them, their responses 
provide the following relevant data for each 
member of the group: (а) his preferences 
and aversions for others in the group, (Р) the 
feelings other group members actually have 
for him, and (c) how he sees the feelings of 
others.in the group—in short, his guesses 
about others’ preferences or aversions toward 
him. 

Three voluntary discussion groups were 
studied, each composed of то members drawn 
from professions such as teaching, counsel- 
ing, personnel work, and nursing. Group 
meetings were conducted by a psychoanalyst 
for the ostensible purpose of “discussing prin- 
ciples of group psychology, particularly as 
these relate to self-understanding.” The 
groups met for 12 two-hour sessions under 
the auspices of the Massachusetts Society of 
Mental Hygiene. The technique employed 
might be described as “group therapy based 
upon psychoanalytic theory.” Since the pur- 


A members of a group able to perceive 


1 This study was conducted in the Laboratory of Social 
Relations, Harvard University, under the general direction 
of J. S. Bruner, The project was sponsored in part by 
the United States Navy under ONR Contract No. N5 
огі-07646, and in part by the United States Air Force 
under Contract No. AF 33 (038)-12782 monitored by 
the Human Resources Research Institute. Permission 15 
granted for reproduction in whole and in part by or for 


the United States Government. 
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pose was educational, the members “normal,” 
and the number of sessions predetermined, 
the group leader gave primary attention to 
problems arising in daily events. After each 
meeting, members were asked to indicate, 
without restriction on number, those in the 
group they “liked best” and those they “liked 
least,’ and to guess which members they 
thought “liked them best” and least. Data 
from one meeting close to the middle of the 
series of meetings of each group provide the 
material upon which the ensuing discussion 
is based. Given the kind of psychological 


discussions that preceded the testing, the 


members should have had ample opportunity 
to sense their preferences for each other. 

Accuracy of perceiving affect. "The term 
accuracy denotes an instance in which a sub- 
ject’s (S’s) perception of another’s feeling for 
him is correct. Does accuracy exceed chance 
level? 

In order to test this question it is necessary 
to determine what might be expected to occur 
by chance in a group. One can do this by 
constructing groups of robots according to 
the following specifications. For each mem- 
ber of a human group a robot is constructed. 
Each robot is matched with his human 
counterpart in terms of number of choices 
and number of guesses, a necessary specifica- 
tion since the human Ss were permitted to 
make an unrestricted number of entries in 
each case, The robot is of course "forbidden" 
to respond to himself or to the same member 
twice, and is not permitted both to choose 
and reject the same person or to specify 
another as both choosing and rejecting him. 
Within these boundary conditions, the choices 
and guesses of the robots were allocated in 
the group by means of a table of random 
numbers. For each of the therapeutic groups, 
three robot groups were constructed, and 

LI 
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their mean taken as the estimate of chance 
for that group. 

The test? of deviation between human and 
robot groups comprises a comparison of “cor- 

"rect? perceptions made by each. The com- 
bined chi-square measure for the deviation 
of three human groups from their corre- 
sponding robots is 14.1 which, with 3 df, 
yields a p value of less than .or. 

Is above chance accuracy a general phe- 
nomenon or is it specific to choice, rejection, 
or indifference? Recall that robots were 
assigned the same number of choices, rejec- 
tions, and omissions as their human counter- 
parts and that they were also given matched 
numbers of guesses. Direct tests of whether 
humans do better than their matched robots 

' ins accurately perceiving choices, rejections, 
and omissions show that with respect to the 
perception of specific forms of affect, chance 
levels are not often exceeded. The pooled 
chi squares for the groups show that percep- 

_ tual accuracy for acceptance is above chance, 
while accuracy in perceiving omissions and 
rejections is not significantly different from 
chance. 

In sum, while the general perceptual accu- 
racy of our Ss is significantly better than that 
of matched robots, the major contributing 
factor in this performance derives from the 
superiority of humans in perceiving accept- 
ance or choice by others, Humans are about 
as accurate as chance robots in perceiving 
rejection and indifference. 

Congruency of feeling and perception. Do 
Ss interpret others’ feelings in terms of their 
own feelings toward them? ‘That is to say, 
if an S likes another, will this lead him to see 
the other as liking him? This matching of 
choice and guess we shall refer to as percep- 
tual-affective congruency, ог more simply, 
congruency. 

If congruency prevails, one would expect 
to find a higher than chance incidence of Ss 
who both like another and feel chosen by 
him, of Ss who dislike another and feel 

2 Data used in these computations have been deposited 
with the ADI. Order Document 4079 from the ADI 
Auxiliary Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., remitting 
in advance $1.75 for microfilm or $2.50 for photoprints. 
Make checks payable to Chief, Photoduplication Service, 


Library of Congress. These data may also be obtained 
directly from the authors. 
D 
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rejected by him, and of Ss who ignore an- 
other and feel ignored by him. To test this. 
hypothesis the human groups are again com- 
pared with their robot counterparts. 

The combined chi square of this compari- 
son is 58.5, with a р value of less than .oor. 
Clearly, then, our human Ss tend to perceive 
the feelings of others in accordance with their 
own feeling for, them. Congruency occurs 
far in excess of chance. 

Is this tendency toward congruency a gen- 
eral one or is it specific to choosing, ignoring, 
or rejecting? Congruency for both choice 
and rejection reach highly significant levels, 
pooled chi squares indicating that such devi- 
ations would be obtained by chance less than 
once in a thousand times. For congruency 
between omission and the perception of omis- 
sion, however, the pooled chi square is insig- 
nificant. In sum, for the active processes of 
both accepting and rejecting, congruency is 
the rule: one rejects another and sees the 
other as rejecting one, or one chooses another 
and sees one’s choice reciprocated. Where 
indifference (or ignoring) is concerned, no 
very clear relation emerges. Omitting an- 
other from one’s selected list or rejected list 
is not strongly associated with an assumption 
of being omitted from the other's list? 

Mutuality of feelings. Is the incidence of 
mutual feelings between members—reécipro- 
cal choice or omission or rejection—in excess 
of the chance level set by matched robot 
groups? A chi-square test shows that mu- 
tuality does not exceed chance, a pooled chi 
square of 5.26 with 3 df yielding a confidence 
level between .20 and ло. 

Interrelation of accuracy, congruency, and 
mutuality. In the section following we shall 
be discussing the degree to which accuracy 
varies under conditions of mutuality and 
nonmutuality and under conditions of con- 
gruency and incongruency. We shall also 
ask whether mutuality is more likely to 
occur when perception is accurate than when 
it is inaccurate, etc. Before passing on to 

$ The reader should bear in mind that this discussion 
of congruency makes no assumptions about whether or 
not the perceptual side of the affect-perception link is 
accurate. We are dealing with perceptions in the present _ 
instance as if all perceptions were responses made in the 
presence of a blank stimulus. At a later place in the 


Paper, the question of accuracy and congruency will be 
treated. 


DETERMINANTS OF THE PERCEPTION or FEELINGS IN OTHERS 


“this discussion there are several features of 


4 three-variable analysis that need further 
explanation. 

In any given diad, where any two condi- 
tions prevail, the third is automatically fixed. 
That is, if mutuality is present and accuracy 
is present, then congruency must be present. 


"The matter is clear when one considers two 


subjects S; and S; with + indicating prefer- 
ence. If S, prefers S; and this preference is 
reciprocated, the diad is as follows: 


S, feeling for S, S, perception of S, $; feeling for S, 
T x + 


Now, і 5/5 perception of Sys feelings should 
be congruent with his feelings for S, then 
a ++ would be entered in the middle column. 
This would also mean, however, that $, is 
accurate in his perception of S; In short, 
with congruency and mutuality present, accu- 
racy is determined; with accuracy and con- 
gruency present, mutuality must be present; 
etc. The implication is that we cannot 
examine, say, accuracy in the presence of con- 
gruency without also having a case of mu- 
tuality, and so on, for all the possibilities. 
Thus, in any diad neither accuracy, nor con- 
gruency, nor mutuality may be present, or 
any one of them may be present, or all of 
them may be present. With this in mind, 
we consider now some possible interactions. 

Factors associated with accuracy. We have 
seen that accuracy in perceiving another's 
feelings toward one is in excess of a chance 
level as set by matched robots. It has also 
been shown that there is a strong and highly 
reliable tendency toward congruency : that is, 
for perceptions of another's feeling to cor- 
respond to one's own feelings toward him. 
Let us turn now to our next question. Does 
congruent perception tend to be more or less 
accurate than noncongruent perception? "The 
results of chi-square tests comparing robots 
and humans leave the matter in no doubt. 
Congruent perception appears to be no more 
or less accurate than incongruent perception— 
both deviate about the same amount in excess 
of chance (chi square of 6.98 and 8.21 respec- 
tively with 3 df). 

The final question to be asked about accu- 


‘гасу is whether it can be shown to vary as a 


function of mutuality. That is to say, where 
mutuality occurs, is there a greater probability 
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of accuracy being present than when mutual- 
ity does not occur? Chi-square tests show 
that accuracy is much in excess of chance 
when mutuality is present, abour at hance 
when it is not. What does this mean? Let 
us consider two hypothetical subjects, S, and 
S; the two of them in a mutual relation of 
preference for each other, + indicatirtg 
preference. 


S, feeling for S} S, perception of S, S; feeling for S, 
te х + 


If the middle term х should turn out to be 
а +, it is possible to make two inferences: 
first, that subject S, is accurate or, second, 
that his perception is congruent with his 
own feelings. For any pair of Ss, it is impos- 
sible to say whether accuracy or congruency 
prevails. 7 

Now, where mutuality prevails we find 
that the incidence of +--+; ———, and 
ООО cases is reliably in excess of a chance 
level determined by matched robots. Shall this 
be attributed to accuracy or to congruency?^ 
We know that in the sample of Ss both accu- 
racy and congruency occur with a frequency 
in excess of chance. One way of deciding be- 
tween the two is to test whether accuracy or 
congruency is more in excess of chance. We 
do this by comparing chi-square values for 
accuracy and for congruency. But we are 
helped little by such a step since an F test of 
the two chi-square values yields an insignifi- 
cant ratio. 

Recall now that accuracy is at chance level 
when mutuality is absent. What does this 
mean? Consider all of the forms of non- 
mutuality between two subjects 5; and $, 
where -l- is a preference, — a rejection, and 
O an omission. 

S, feeling for $, Sı perception of S; S, feeling for S, 


T ЕА 
3 Xa + 
о Xa + 
+ E o 
2) Xs o 
о х ы 
If ху.....х should correspond at а level 


above chance with the third column, then 
accuracy may be inferred. If, on the other 
hand, х1... -хе should correspond to the first 
column, then an inference of congruency is 
required. As we know, the data show a 
chance correspondence of %1... . -Xe with the 


» 
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third column and an above-chance corre- 


`- spondence with the first column. Thus, an 


inference of congruency is necessary. "The con- 
clusioa must be that the relative inaccuracy of 
perception under conditions of nonmutuality 
is in part attributable to congruency. 

From this latter point we may argue back 
to the case of high accuracy under conditions 
of mutuality. The presumptive evidence is 
that accuracy in this case is, at least in part, 
most likely also attributable to the same 
known tendency toward congruency. 

Factors associated with congruency. Is con- 
gruency any more frequent when perception 
is accurate than when it is inaccurate? Chi- 
square tests show that congruency is signifi- 
cantly above chance in both cases (25.5 and 
349 respectively, 3 df). The question is 
whether deviation above chance is higher in 
one case than in the other. An F test of the 
two chi-square values to determine the sig- 
nificance of their difference yields a negligible 
and insignificant ratio. 

What of the effect of mutuality on con- 
gruency? Do mutual diads generate con- 
gruency more than nonmutual ones? Both 
mutual and nonmutual diads are well in 
excess of chance where congruency is con- 
cerned (chi squares of 40.9 and 21.5 respec- 
tively, 3 df). An F test of the difference 
between the two values fails, however, to 
reach any approximation of significance. 

In sum, congruency is an effect that appears 
to vary independently of either accuracy or 
mutuality. ; 

Factors associated with mutuality. What 
factors influence mutuality? We have already 
noted that mutuality in general does not 
deviate significantly from robot chance level. 
Under what circumstances, if any, will mu- 
tuality exceed such a chance level? Let us 
pose the hypothesis that mutuality will be in 
excess of chance when accurate perception is 

present and below chance when the percep- 
tion is inaccurate. Chi-square tests show that 
this is indeed the case (25.5 and 11.4 respec- 
tively, 3 df). Let us see now vehe the 
mutuality found in the presence of accuracy 

could be attributable to the operation of some- 
thing else. Consider two subjects, S; and S;. 
Let us represent an instance of perceptual 
accuracy as follows: 
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S+ fecling for S} S, perception of S, S; feeling for 5, 
x js E i 


Now, if a + is substituted for the term x, 
one may draw the inference that either 
mutuality or congruency is at work. As 
before, the issue cannot be easily resolved. 
There is, however, one piece of evidence that 
can be brought to bear. It is known that 
mutuality for the subject sample as a whole 
is not in excess of robot chance level but that 
congruency is far in excess of chance. An F 
test between the two deviations from chance, 
represented by chi-square values of 5.3 and 
58.5 respectively, yields an F ratio of 11.4, 
significant at the .05 level. Thus, one may 
argue that our result—the tendency for mu- 
tuality to be greater than chance under con- 
ditions of accuracy—can be attributed to the 
operation of congruency. 

Further evidence is provided by the finding 
that mutuality drops significantly below 
chance where inaccuracy prevails. Let us rep- 
resent the ways in which S; can be inaccurate 
about the feelings of S,. 


S, feeling for $, S, perception of 5; S, feeling for Sı 


E $ = 

Xs = o 

Ys о + 

х. + о 

Xs ° — 

Xo — Jj 
Correspondence of x;..... хе with the second 


column at a level in excess of chance would 
lead to an inference of congruency, while 
correspondence with the third column leads 
one to infer mutuality as a prime factor. The 
results show that correspondence between 
d x хе and the third column is below 
chance. Additional analysis shows that cor- 
respondence between the first two columns 
is above chance. We are led to infer, then, 
that the low incidence of mutuality where 
inaccurate perception prevails is a by-product 
of the tendency toward congruency. 

A presumption is then permissible that the 
same factor is at work in producing mutual- 
ity in excess of chance when accuracy 18 
Present. 

A similar point can be made about the de- 
pendence of mutuality on congruency. Mu- 
tuality is in excess of robot chance where 
congruency prevails, Such mutuality 15 
brought about by the operation of the mod- 


| 
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erately over-chance accuracy of our Ss. Con- 
ider S; and S, with S, having congruent 


i ‘feeling and perception: 
S, feeling for S; 5, perception of $; S, feeling for S, 
+ 5 x 


All that is needed to obtain mutuality is 
 абоуе-сһапсе accuracy. 


Such accuracy is 
known to exist (cf. above), although not at 
a highly significant level. Chi-square tests 
show that when congruency is present, mu- 
tuality approaches a significant excess of 
chance (6.9, 3 df). Incongruency, however, 
leads to mutuality at chance levels. It can 
be seen in the following chart that given in- 
congruency, the level of mutuality attained 
may also be attributable to the known tend- 
ency toward accuracy. Consider the various 
forms of incongruency: 


5, feeling for S} S, perception of S; $; feeling for 5; 


1 


о+1о1+ 
+оо |+ 
в 


Now, should accuracy be operating strongly, 


then mutuality would be at a level below 
chance, since the entries in the third column, 
by matching the second column, would by 
definition not match the first column. How- 
ever, accuracy is known to characterize only 
the perception of positive choice (2 out of 
the 6 possible cases). Given this much oppor- 
tunity for random variance, the chance result 
obtained is not surprising. 


Summary AND DISCUSSION 


How do human Ss differ from “chance 
robots" in choosing and rejecting each other 
and in perceiving these choices and rejec- 


tions? ‘The Ss were asked to indicate those 


fellow group members they liked best and 
those they liked least and those they thought 
liked them best and least. No restriction was 
placed on the number to be chosen or guessed. 
For each S, a robot with a corresponding 
number of choices and guesses was con- 
structed, its preferences and perceptions then 
being allocated around the group at random. 
This procedure was replicated three times for 
each group. Before turning to a discussion 
of the results obtained, a re-examination of 
the implications of this procedure is in order. 
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Note first that the utilization of statistical 
robots involves some psychological decisions. 
In the present case, we decided to allocate to 
the robots certain human characteristies: we 
restricted their promiscuity in choosing and 
rejecting other group members to the level 
exhibited by individual human Ss and, more 
importantly, we restricted the number of 
guesses about the feelings of others toward 
them in the same manner.. In this sense, the 
robots were not truly Monte Carlo or “equi- 
probable chance robots.” In so far as our Ss 
might know what volume of choices and re- 
jections they could expect from their fellows, 
so did their corresponding robots. We might 
well have built other properties into the 
robots: for example, the tendency to choose 
and guess the same person.* But our setting 
of boundary conditions to be imposed on the 
statistical robots was governed not by a desire 
to construct a predictive model (i.e, robots 
who would act as much as possible like 
human Ss), but by the desire to construct 


^ 


one that would serve as a null hypothesis ` 


with which one might compare human 
performance. 

There are three principal dimensions in 
terms of which our results may be examined. 
"The first is perceptual accuracy: the extent to 
which human Ss deviate from robots in recog- 
nizing how group members feel toward them. 
Perceptualaffective congruency constitutes 
the second: the degree to which Ss see the 
feelings of others as corresponding to their 
own feelings for others. The final dimension 
is mutuality: the extent to which mutual 
preferences between Ss prevail. 

The accuracy with which Ss are able to 
recognize the feelings they evoke in group 
members is in excess of chance. This devi- 
ation from chance is, however, accounted for 
in major part by the superiority of human Ss 
in recognizing correctly those who like them 

4D. Luce, J. Macy, Jr., and R. Tagiuri are preparing 
an article entitled “A Statistical Model for Relational 
Analysis" concerning the mathematical properties and 
predictive power of such robots, and including a discus- 
sion of a statistical model with boundary conditions such 
that human group performance can be matched more 
closely than by equiprobable robot models. Indeed, the 
use of robot models utilizing Monte Carlo methods is a 


rather primitive technique requiring, for good reliability, 
some hundred replications. The paper cited above pro- 
vides a rational method of predicting equiprobable chance 
performance without the use of Monte Carlo robots. 
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best, since accuracy in recognizing rejection 
and indifference is not significantly above 
robot chance. 

Thg recognition of affect in others is, like 
any other form of perceptual recognition, de- 
pendent both upon the cues available and 
upon the degree to which an observer is set 
tg utilize these cues. What is special about 
the kind of cues we are dealing with here is 
that they are emitted by human beings rather 
than by objects and that human beings, given 
elaborate training in comportment, learn to 
suppress or mask certain cues in accordance 
with the dictates of their culture. 

One must approach the problem of cue 
utilization with caution. A facile generali- 
zation based on a doctrine of the defense of 
self-esteem might say that people would more 
readily recognize cues of acceptance by others 

than cues, of rejection or indifference. Such 
is one bare finding of our study. But dis- 
ciplined common sense and clinical observa- 
tion warn us away from such a conclusion. 

"Concern over rejection—or, more generally, 
affiliative anxiety—should lead to accuracy in 
spotting rejection by others. Why do the 
findings contradict such conclusion? There 
are three possible hypotheses: (а) cues of 
rejection are masked by politeness, (5) cues 
of rejection are perceptually denied as an act 
of ego defense, or (с) we do not have ade- 
quate training in recognizing cues of rejec- 
tion. In short, is the failure one of intrinsic 
difficulty, of defense, or of skill? Let us say 
at the outset that we do not know which 
view is the more reasonable or whether any 
is more reasonable than the others. It is true 
that rejection and hostility are masked in our 
culture, and the Ss in this experiment were 
no exception to the rule in spite of the atmos- 
phere of “group therapy.” They reported, for 
example, difficulty and reluctance in making 
rejections and, indeed, made fewer rejections 
than choices. With regard to ego-defensive 
activity, a rich clinical literature speaks di- 

rectly to the likelihood of such maneuvers. 

The evidence of strong tendencies to con- 

gruency between feeling and perception to 
which we turn shortly would lend support to 
the “defensive hypothesis.” Finally, such is 
the embarrassment over rejection in our so- 
ciety that it seems likely that the opportunity 
for testing cues of rejection through “acting 
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out” is rather markedly reduced—at least in 
the middle-class culture from which our Ss 
were drawn—and thus the opportunity for 
learning is hindered. Also, liking leads to 
continued interaction that permits learning 
about its cues, while rejection leads to separa- 
tion, with a markedly impoyerished chance 
for learning about its manifestations. 

Little need be said about the chance per- 
formance in perceiving omissions. Certainly, 
the cues attendant upon neutrality or indif- 
ference are sufficiently ambiguous to warrant 
chance performance in their perception. 

A second finding is that human Ss exceed 
the robots in congruency, that is, in the extent 
to which the feeling they hold for a person 
is identical to the feeling they perceive this 
person to have for them. The deviation was 
accounted for by the tendency both to choose 
another and to see him as accepting, and to 
reject another and to see him as rejecting. 
The congruency of indifference was found to 
be at the chance level of our statistical robots. 

The psychological dynamics of congruency 
are not well understood and there is little in 
our data to shed further light on the subject. 
Several reasonable hypotheses may be put 
forward. For example, when one chooses 
another as one he “likes best,” perceiving him 
as choosing in return “protects” one from a 
feeling of rejection. Equally reasonable is the 
proposition that one responds to a person who 
is seen as liking one by reciprocating the per- 
ceived choice of the other. Either or both of 
these may operate in a given case. There is 
neither an a priori nor an empirical basis for 
choosing between the two. Again, with re- 
spect to the congruency of rejection, two 
equally likely hypotheses suggest themselves. 
One forms a dislike for another and, in order 
to relieve guilt over one’s hostility toward an 

5 The category of omission—its presence and its per- 
ception—requires brief discussion, in case the reader be 
misled by some of the treatment given it in this particu- 
lar paper. Omission is a response by default. It refers 
to those members of the group who are neither chosen 
пог rejected. By perception of omission we have meant 
that an S has not included a certain member in his list 
of those by whom he feels chosen or rejected. Both in 
the case of omission and of its perception, then, we may 
be dealing with responses that signify neutrality and 
indifference, or uncertainty and ambivalence, or simply 
the fact that the particular person toward whom the 
response is directed was not in the mind of the 5 when. 
he performed the assigned task. The latter alternative 


mes important when the groups reach sizes definitely 
above that of the groups discussed here. 


"innocent," one then sees the other as dislik- 


“sing one in turn. The process has been de- 


scribed by Murray (1) as complementary 
projection. The obverse sequence supposes 


"that one sees another as rejecting and rejects 
. in return. 


_ А third finding is that mutuality does not 


exceed the chance level of our robot compu- 


tations. The finding is rather a surprising 
one. We shall have more to say of it in a 
later paragraph. 

With what conditions are congruency and 
mutuality associated? The level of con- 
gruency is not affected by whether or not the 


“perception of the other person's feelings is 


correct, Nor is the degree of congruency 
dependent upon whether the feelings of two 
persons are mutual or nonmutual That is 
to say, the congruency effect is equally 
marked whether perception is accurate or 
not and whether it occurs in a mutual or 
а nonmutual pair. Mutuality, however, is 
significantly above chance in the presence 
of accurate perception, significantly below 
chance when accuracy is not present. It 
would be tempting to explain this finding 
psychologically in terms of the role of 
accuracy in mediating mutuality, but closer 
analysis reveals that it may be explained 
otherwise. That is to say, given an accurate 
perception and given the tendency for su 

a perception to be congruent with one’s feel- 
ings, it follows that mutuality is determined: 
mutuality is fixed where accuracy and con- 
gruency exist together. It can readily be seen 
that the obverse holds for the joint incidence 
of congruency and inaccuracy. 

Consider now the conditions with which 
accuracy is associated. It is not associated 
with congruency: Ss showed equal accuracy 
whether their perceptions were congruent 
with their feelings or not. Accuracy is strik- 
ingly in excess of chance under conditions 
where individuals have mutual feelings for 
each other, at chance if they happen not to 
have mutual feelings. Where S, and 5; like 
each other and S; out of a known tendency 
to be congruent, thinks S; likes him, his 
perception will necessarily be accurate. 1, 
оп the other hand, S; likes 5; who dislikes 
him in return, $$ congruency—thinking $; 
likes him—necessarily leads to inaccuracy. 
Perceptual skill seems to have relatively little 
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to do with the matter when one considers the 
genesis of accuracy and inaccuracy in mutual : 
and nonmutual pairs. 

The psychological implications of such a 
finding are provocative. Consider the inter- " 
action of S; and S; under conditions where 
mutuality plus congruency induce “accuracy.” 
Given these conditions, they will behave 
toward each other appropriately, the re- 
sponses of each being consonant both with 
his own feelings and with the feelings of the 
other. The ensuing activity is likely to be of 
such a nature as to reinforce the state of 
actual and perceived mutuality that seems to 
have arisen in the first instance out of a com- 
pounding of autism and chance—congruency 
being a product of autistic processes and 
mutuality being at chance level. ; 

Should mutuality be absent, however, the 
matter is quite different. Given the known 
tendency toward congruency, perceptions will 
agree with feelings and inaccuracy will be the 
consequence. Let S, have a positive feeling _ 
for S; while S; feels negatively toward Sj. 
Congruency prevailing, their perceptions of 
each other will, for a while at least, be in 
agreement with the feclings they hold for one 
another. In short order they risk being at 
cross-purposes: one liking and feeling liked 
by the other, the second disliking and feeling 
disliked by the first. Contrary to the case of 
mutual feelings first discussed, here the tend- 
ency toward congruency brings about be- 
havior that differs markedly from what 
would occur were each participant perceiving 
correctly the feelings of the other. Not that 
such a precarious interpersonal situation will 
necessarily last. Nor, indeed, need we assume 
that the quasi-autistic accuracy of the mutual 
case will lead to a stable interaction. 

What we wish to point out, and we feel 
it is of the most central import, is that in 
both the instance of mutuality-and-accuracy 
and of nonmutuality-and-inaccuracy, autistic 
processes are at work: in one case leading to 
a good preliminary adjustment, in the other 
to a most unstable one. i 

The remaining question has to do with the 
fate of diads that grow beyond the kind of 
first state described above. This much we 
know: that even at the end of a series of 
meetings, congruency will be more widely in 
evidence in such groups as we studied than 
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will accuracy. The measurements reported 
in this paper were taken in the middle of the 
series. 

What does this mean psychologically about 
the history of diads? If congruency is the 
dominant tendency, then it must follow that 
change in a diad far less frequently involves 
a, change in perception alone than it does a 
change of perception that is concurrent with 
a change in feeling. 

In sum, the interpersonal perceptions of 
individuals in a small face-to-face group 
appear to be dependent to a large extent upon 
the operation of a congruency between how a 
member feels toward another and how the 
other is seen as feeling toward him. If two 
individuals have mutual feelings toward each 
other, their impressions of each other are 

likely, thereby, to be "accurate." If mutual- 
ity of fezling happens to be absent they may 
be at cross-purposes with each other—a situ- 
ation relieved by the practice of politeness 
and reserve designed to mask feelings whose 

“recognition might prove disruptive. In any 
case, accuracy of perception in interpersonal 
relations seems as much a product of other 
factors as a skill in its own right. 

Finally, a word must be said about mutual- 
ity which, surprisingly enough, is at chance 
level. But note that chance level is a fairly 
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high level—close to 5o per cent of the diads 
being mutual With this much mutuality 
guaranteed by chance and with congruency 
well above chance, enough "accuracy" of per- 
ception is generated to keep the group operat- 
ing on an even keel. That, after all, is the 
test. › 

Next steps in research require longitudinal 
studies of groups and the diads composing 
them. What form of data is needed for such 
analysis? We believe they must be of two 
kinds. First, careful clinical interviews with 
Ss on the nature of their choices and guesses 
and on the cues utilized by them in perceiv- 
ing the feelings of others for them. Second, 
“longitudinal” data are required: the same 
kind of data utilized in the present study, but 
gathered periodically over the lifetime of a 
group from first acquaintance to some final . 


stable state. Comparable robot computations ` 


would, of course, be needed at each stage of 
a group’s existence. 
Both types of data are now under analysis. 
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] HE increasing importance assigned to the role 
i Te personality traits as factors affecting per- 

formance on both physical and mental tasks 
has stimulated research in many of the basic military 
skills, among which the communication skill is an 
extremely important one. Although the application 
of psychometric testing methods to the study of 
speech and communication problems in the past 
decade has been extensive, previous investigations, 
because of certain limitations inherent in the 
method, have been useful primarily as a means 
of directing further study toward the more fruitful 
suggestions contained in the findings. 

In the military communication situation the im- 
portance of optimum speaking intelligibility and 
accuracy of listening under adverse transmission con- 
ditions cannot be overestimated, A prime requisite 
in investigations of intelligibility-personality rela- 
tionships is that the method of study be one which 
is simply and directly applicable in the field situ- 
ation. Prediction of intelligibility through analysis 
of personality traits is the chief desideratum if such 
relationships can be shown to exist. Other con- 
siderations of practical importance are that the 
personality tests utilized provide quantitative meas- 
ures, be easily administered, and be capable of rapid 
scoring. 

The present study represents an attempt to answer 
the following questions within the limitations im- 
posed by the considerations cited above: 

т. Is speaking intelligibility over high-level noise 
related to personality traits as measured and defined 
by objective-type personality scales? 

2. What personality traits appear to be maximally 
related to speaking intelligibility, and what is the 
strength and direction of these relationships? 


1 Вегпагі Spilka is a staff member of the Human 
Resources Research Laboratory, Lackland Air Base, 
Texas; T. D. Hanley is Associate Professor of Speech 
and Associate Director of the Speech and Hearing Clinic, 
Purdue University; M. D. Steer is Professor of Speech 
and Director of the Speech and Hearing Clinic, Purdue 
University. This research was carried out under contract 
with the Office of Naval Research, Special Devices Cen- 
ter, Human Engineering Division, as Contract N6ori-104, 
T. О. П, Project 20-K-1, and has been submitted to the 
Office of Naval Research as Technical Report SDC 


104-2-28. 
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3. If, in initial testing, intelligibility and person- 
ality do appear to be related, will these relationships 
continue to be manifested on further testing with 
new subjects? 


In the present investigation of intelligibility-per- 
sonality trait relationships a two-part experimental 
design was employed. In one sense the two parts 
may be considered as independent investigations, 
since the subjects (Ss) were different, the instru- 
mental layout differed slightly, and the data -col- 
lected in two parts were analyzed separately. How- 
ever, the objectives of the two parts were identical, 
and the results from each part bear directly on the 
questions posed in the introductory paragraphs, In 
particular, the results of the two parts of the investi- 
gation are brought together in answer to the фка 
question of those above which define the problem, 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Apparatus. In the first part of the investigation the 
Purdue Manual-Verbal Response Tachistoscope (6) was 
employed as a means of presenting visually the com- 
munication material which each $ spoke through a car- 
bon microphone into a communication circuit, Noise at 
a level of тоо db (re 10716 watts) from a Harvard noise 
generator also was directed into the circuit. The re- 
sultant mixture of speech and noise was transmitted to 
the ro headsets which were worn by members of the 
communication panel. 

During the second part of the study a slightly differ- 
ent arrangement of equipment was employed with new 
Ss. In essence, the different arrangement resulted in a 
slight increase in the strength of both signal and noise. 
Also, by eliminating the tachistoscope a change was 
made in the manner of presenting the material to be 
communicated. 

Subjects. The Ss were 173 male undergraduate stu- 
dents enrolled at Purdue University in sections of an 
elementary course in speech. In the first study 110 Ss 
were utilized while 63 participated in the second. 

Method. The Ss were tested for speaking intelligi- 
bility in panels of from eight to ten men each. When 
serving as a speaker each man read a list of 24 words 
from the word lists developed at the Waco Voice Com- 
munication Laboratory (5). ‘These words were com- 
municated through the circuit described above to the 
remaining seven to nine men who served as the listening 
panel. d 
In the first study it was desired to control rigidly the 
rate of utterance. To this end, word lists were placed 
on the tachistoscope so that a constant 3.4 seconds inter- 
vened between the presentation of successive words to 
speakers; hence a similar delay followed each utterance 
of a word by the speakers. In contrast, words com- 
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municated during the second testing session were 
-grouped into eight series of three words each. These 
series were read from lists given to the speakers. 

The data collected and analyzed consisted of the mean 
percentago speaking intelligibility score for each S. The 
соге for an S was obtained by totaling the number of 
words heard correctly by all listeners for that speaker, 
and then dividing „this sum by the product of listeners 
times the number of words (24) read by the speaker. 

Following the testing sessions Ss were presented with 
personality tests which they were instructed to fill out 
and return to the experimenters. The criteria upon 
which tests were chosen were twofold: that they be 
cither factor analyzed, “риге factor” examinations, or 
that the intercorrelations between and within the tests 
and their subtests be low, thus indicating that a wide 
and apparently random sample of personality character- 
istics had been obtained. Four scales appeared best to 
satisfy the above criteria. These were the Personal 
‘Audit (1), the Inventory of Factors STDCR (2), the 
Inventory of Factors GAMIN (3), and the Guilford- 
Martin Personnel Inventory (4). 

Correlations between the 22 personality factors 

, sampled by these scales and speaking intelligibility were 

computed to determine the existence of any concomitant 
variation between the physical and psychological variables. 
In addition, personality scale total scores, except in the 
case of the STDCR, were computed and related to 
speaking intelligibility. The STDCR raw score total 
could not be similarly employed because of the manner 
of scoring the subtests. Thus 25 correlations were com- 
pated for the first investigation. For the second group 
of Ss, tested under slightly different conditions, the same 
analysis was performed except that STDCR relationships 
were not investigated. 


Resurts AND DISCUSSION 


. Table 1 presents the Pearson product-moment cor- 
relation coefficients computed between the 25 meas- 
ures of personality and the speaking intelligibility 
scores obtained during the initial testing of these 
relationships. Statistically significant relationships 
were noted between speaking intelligibility and five 
of the personality scale factors. However, as stated 
in a later section, the significant relationships found 
in this division of the problem failed to hold up 
under similar (though not identical) experimental 
conditions in a partial replication of the problem. 
The significant relationships, with interpretations 
suggested by the factors assertedly sampled by the 
tests, are listed below. (It must be emphasized 
that conclusions drawn from these results must 
necessarily be modified by the small coefficients ob- 
tained and by the fact that these relationships did 

not emerge in a repetition of the experiment.) 

The correlation of .198 between speaking intelligi- 
bility and factor IV of the Personal Audit is an in- 
dication that persons who are most intelligible over 
these communication systems tend to be somewhat 
undependable, evasive, and irresponsible. 

The correlation of .284 between speaking intelligi- 
bility and factor VI of the Personal Audit is indicative 
that those who are good speakers over high-level 
noise appear to be somewhat intolerant, possess 
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strong attitudes, and are demanding and unpleasant 
in interpersonal relationships. 

The correlation between speaking intelligibility 
and the cooperativeness factor of the Guilford-Martin 
Personnel Inventory (r = —.337) suggests that the 
intelligible Ss are uncooperative, faultfinding, and 
overcritical, Я 

The correlation between speaking intelligibility 
and the agrecableness factor of the Guilford-Martin 
Personnel Inventory (7— —.370) indicates that those 
who are the most intelligible speakers reveal tend- 
encies to be somewhat disagreeable, belligerent, 
and hyperactive. 

The total Personnel Inventory score was found to 
be more significantly negatively related to speaking 


TABLE 1 


(CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SPEAKING INTELLIGIBILITY 
AND PrRsoNALITY Trarrs 
(Initial testing) 


Test Амр Factor r Testr ann Facror r 


Personal Audit GAMIN 
I «120 G —.008 
I .056 A —.080 
ш +002 M —.025 
IV .198* I —.081 
5 .063 N .I5I 
»284** Total л 
SM .o8r Е n 
—.147 STDCR 
IX —.160 s ҮЙ, 
Total +055 т —.165 
Personnel Inventory D +074 
Co —.337** E EOM 
Ag —.370** 200 
о —.120 
Total —.454** 


* Significant at or beyond .о5 level of confidence. 
** Significant at or beyond .от level of confidence. 


intelligibility than any of the subtest scores. The 
obtained correlation of —.454, when taken at face 
value, indicates that the total score for all Ss summed 
in the scale would contribute more to the prediction 
of speaking intelligibility than would any of the 
individual subtest scores, 

In summary, if the weakness of the obtained 
statistical relationships are for the moment disre- 
garded, the findings could be interpreted to mean 
that those persons who are the most intelligible 
communicators may be described as highly ag- 
gressive individuals who, when interfered with, 
may react in an overcompensating manner which 
would be directed toward rapidly and forcibly sub- 
duing all opposition. 

The two personality scales which contained factors 
significantly related to speech intelligibility during 


‘testing were administered to another group 
of Ss who had been tested under somewhat differ- 
“communication conditions (see, Experimental 
Procedure). Computation of new correlation co- 
ients (see Table 2) revealed that all of the 
previously significant relationships no longer held. 


| The only significant coefficient obtained under this 


‘condition, that between Personal Audit factor V and 


speaking intelligibility, was found to be .326. This 


might be regarded as revealing a tendency for those 
with higher speaking intelligibility scores to be more 
stable, self-confident, and willing to take on ге 
sponsibility. 

] ТАВГЕ 2 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SPEAKING INTELLIGIBILITY 
AND PrnsoNALITY Trarrs 


(Recheck) 
E 
Ткзт Амр Facror r Test anp Factor r 
Personal Audit Personal Audit 
I «140 Ix 184 
Il —.067 Total 134 
ш :053 
IV .094 Personnel Inventory 
У .326* Co .018 
VI 157 Ар .046 
VII .005 —.105 
VIII —.075 Total —.014 


* Significant at or beyond the .05 level of confidence. 


The discrepancy between the results obtained by 
the two administrations of the personality scales 
may be explained on one or more of the following 


Chance inflation. lt is possible that the five 
significant correlations obtained by the first testing 
and the one found in the second testing may have 
been merely the result of chance sampling of such 
coefficients from populations of these coefficients. 
Just as such coefficients may be chance-inflated, they 
may be chance-deflated, and possibly may have been 
hidden during the second testing period. 

— Specificity of relationships. Another possible in- 
terpretation is that personality factors may be very 
specifically related to speaking intelligibility, so that 
in one situation certain relationships may be very 
evident and significant, while under slightly differ- 
ent conditions they would tend to appear insig- 
nificant. However, since the two intelligibility 
testing conditions differed in only minor details, it is 
believed that the first explanation is the more valid. 

Reliability of the personality tests. The methods 

of test construction, standardization, and validation 
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reported in the manuals of directions of the per- 
sonality tests used have led one to believe that these 
instruments are among the best available. Yet 
there remains but little doubt that fluctuati¢as of the 
relationships obtained between these "inventories and 
audits and the measure of intelligibility were due 
in no small part to the unreliability of the tests. 
Sampling of subjects, "The possibility that these 
findings resulted from biased samplings of Ss used 
in either the personality or intelligibility investiga- 
tion cannot be summarily dismissed. The technique 
of sampling is always an important factor which may 
be minimized only through the use of large samples 
of Ss or continued retesting with different. Ss. 
There is, however, no evidence of any consistent 
relevant bias on the sampling procedure utilized in 
this study, and it is believed that this variable has 
been minimized as a factor contributing to the 
observed discrepancies in results. š 


CONCLUSIONS е 


Pending further investigation, in which specificity 
of relationship may be revealed, only the following 
conclusions appear to be warranted by this research: 


& 
1. The importance of rechecking procedures to 

minimize the possibility of chance occurrence of 

significant findings cannot be overestimated. 

2. The utilization of such rechecking procedures 
provides an approach to the testing of both the 
stability-reliability and the validity of the measures 
and concepts employed in these and similar investi- 
gations. 
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) PURGELLS “MEMORY AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SECURITY" AND 
ADLERIAN THEORY 
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Psychological Security," published in the April 
1952 Supplement to this journal, “the results were 
interpreted as challenging the Freudian notion that 
the screen memory is the typical childhood recollec- 
tion. ... Confirmation of a broad frame of refer- 
ence hypothesis of memory dynamics was indicated 
_ and special note was made of the general support 
for Adler's views on early memories. Exception 
was taken only to Adler’s opinion concerning the 
fundamental importance of the very earliest incident 
an individual can recall” (3, p. 440). “When the 
earliest memory was compared with a memory 
selected at random, the tenth, no substantial differ- 
ences were observed. Thus the hypothesis that the 
earliest memory is most illuminating was not sup- 
ported” (3, p. 438). Actually this specific hypothesis, 
stated in such simple terms, is founded on an in- 
complete understanding of Adler, and the present 
writer must admit that he shares the blame for such 
incompleteness. Purcell correctly quotes from an 
earlier paper by the present writer the statement 
that “Adler considers the earliest incident one can 
recall as particularly illuminating” (2, p. 203). 
Since Adler was oriented completely holistically 
and field theoretically, and was convinced that the 
individual’s unique and constant style of life finds 
expression to some degree in any activity, he gener- 
ally declined to recognize the validity of any class 
concepts. Not recognizing any essential theoretical 
differences between the unconscious and the con- 
scious, between dream thoughts and waking 
thoughts, between forgotten and remembered in- 
cidents, it would have been quite inconsistent of 
Adler had he made a sharp distinction between 
the earliest and any other recollections. But Adler 
was not inconsistent, although he did lay himself 
open to being misunderstood regarding the par- 
ticular significance of the earliest recollections. Re- 
ferring to them as often as he did, he apparently 
found it impossible to express himself in this 
respect each time in full. But he did so at least 
once, in the following passage where both the lack 
of essential difference in the significance of various 


recollections and the reason why Adler preferred 
D 


È a paper by Purcell entitled “Memory and 


the earliest recollections nonetheless are explained. 
This passage was unknown to the present writer at 
the time of his 1947 paper. 


By looking back through childhood memories we are 
able to uncover the prototype—the core of the style 
of life—better than by any other method. If we want 
to find out the style of life of a person—child or 
adult—we should, after we have heard a little about 
his complaints, ask him for old remembrances 1 
and then compare them with the other facts he 
has given. For the most part the style of life never 
changes. There is always the same person with the 
same personality, the same unity. A style of life, as we 
have shown, is built up through the striving for a 
particular goal of superiority, and so we must expect 
every word, act, and feeling to be an organic part of the 
whole “action line.” Now at some points this “action 
line” is more clearly expressed. This happens particularly 
in old remembrances. 

We should not, however, distinguish too sharply be- 
tween old and new remembrances, for in new remem- 
brances also the action line is involved (italics ours), It 
is easier and more illuminating to find the action line in 
the beginning, for then we discover the theme and are 
able to understand how the style of life of a person does 
not really change. In the style of life, formed at the 
age of four or five, we find the connection between 
remembrances of the past and actions of the present. And 
so after many observations of this kind we can hold fast 
to the theory that in these old remembrances we can 
always find a real part of the patient’s prototype (1, pP 
117-118). 


This passage is tantamount to two hypotheses. 
First, from the point of view of theory, early and 
late recollections are essentially of similar significance. 
Second, from the practical, clinical point of view; 
the earliest recollections offer certain advantages 
for diagnosis and particularly for treatment. Pur- 
cell's study, based on an ingeniously simple tech- 
nique which readily permits quantification, would 
seem adequate only for testing Adler’s first hy- 
pothesis. All of Purcell's results support this hy- 
pothesis. For testing Adler’s second hypothesis, 


1 Since Adler's writings have passed through the hands 
of а most varied group of translators, the terminology is 
not always consistent. What is here called “old remem- 
brances” refers almost certainly to that which is generally 
translated as “earliest recollections.” 
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| however, Purcell’s technique may well be considered . 


“inadequate, the subjects simply checking their recol- 

| 1есбіопѕ against a list of 15 characteristics appropriate 

to the recollection; a much more thorough-going 
method would seem to be needed. Therefore, we 
hold that Purcell’s results cannot be applied here 
and that this secpnd hypothesis remains yet to be 
submitted to experimental investigation. 
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TECHNIQUES IN A MINIATURE COUNSELING SITUATION” 


DONALD L. GRUMMON AND JOHN M. BUTLER 
University of Chicago 


ERRILL (2) has just reported failure in an 
Mi to replicate Keet’s (1) study, and 
the writers here report a similar failure. 
Keet used the Jung word-association test to de- 
fine “traumatic” and “neutral” words. Then he 
set up a simple learning task in which the $ had 
to learn a traumatic word along with numerous 
neutral words, and he found that his Ss forgot the 
traumatic word on a later reproduction test. The 
remembering of this forgotten traumatic word dur- 
ing mifiature "counseling" situations was used as 
the criterion for evaluating two counseling methods. 
The present writers failed, as did Merrill, to 
confirm Keet’s finding of selective forgetting of 
traumatic words over neutral words on the re- 
production test. We attempted to follow Keet's 
procedures exactly (and on other occasions varied 
them in a number of ways), but we found no 
evidence indicating that the learning and the for- 


getting of the traumatic words differed significantly 
from that of the neutral words. We have some 
preliminary evidence which suggests that persons 
of differing personality make-up may react differ- 
ently to the traumatic word in a learning task of 
Keet’s type. This interesting development is cur- 
rently being investigated. 

These failures to duplicate Keet’s results of 
selective forgetting of traumatic words over neutral 
words lead us to view with some skepticism his 
conclusions about the differences between his two 
miniature counseling methods. 
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момо the stereotypes about aging is the belief 

A older people tend toward conservatism 

in political and social attitude. Recently, 

one of us collected data that would lead to the 
rejection of this stereotype. 

In a study of the relation among sociopolitical 
verbalized attitudes of adolescents, those of their 
parents, and adolescents’ feelings of outwardly-di- 
rected hostility, the sociopolitical attitudes of the 
parents were measured with scales on attitudes to- 
ward Russia, international relations, and war. Each 
of 164 pairs of parents of. high school seniors from 
Teaneck High School, Teaneck, New Jersey took 
these scales, 

The scales for Russia and for international re- 
lations were both of the 16item Likert type. The 
ar scale was also a 16-item Likert-type adaptation 
of the original Droba “Attitude Toward War” 
scale, The reliability estimated from the Spearman- 
Brown prophecy formula was about .88 for Russia, 
.76 for international relations, and about .53 for 
war. 

The adolescent children reported the ages of their 
parents: mothers ranged from 36 to 59 years with a 
mean of 44.9 years and a standard deviation of 4.8; 
fathers ranged from 36 to 64 years, with a mean of 
49.8 and standard deviation of 6.3. 


_ 7 Hetrant, К. Parents’ attitudes vs. adolescent hostil- 
ity in the determination of adolescent sociopolitical at- 
bri Psychol. Monogr., 1952, 66, No. 12 (Whole No. 
345). 
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HE INDEPENDENCE OF CHRONOLOGICAL AGE AND 
SOCIOPOLITICAL ATTITUDES 


KENNETH HELFANT 
The Rye Public Schools 


The relation between parent age and attitude score 
would give the evidence regarding the relation of 
age to conservatism. 


TABLE 1 


‘Tue CORRELATION or Асе то THREE DIFFERENT 
SocroPoLITICAL ATTITUDES 


(164 Father-Mother Pairs, by Sex) 


ATTITUDE MEN WOoMEN 
n LO T N N 
Approval of Russia .05 —15 
Friendliness іп Inter- 

national Relations —.01 —.02 
Approval of War 06 —.06 


The correlations are all of the zero-order, and 
none is statistically different from zero at even the 
.05 level. The correlations are reported in Table г. 
For the age range of adults tested, there is no evi- 
dence of increasing conservatism in the older years. 
It must be recognized that the attitudes of husbands 
are not independent of their wives’ attitudes, yet, 
despite such relationships, the stereotype is not con- 
firmed. As a matter of interpretation, the psy- 
chologist must assert that a person’s age, in and of 
itself, is of no value in estimating sociopolitical 
verbal attitudes. 
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не dual problems of quantitative description 
and prediction of participation in a social 
group have stimulated research by both 
“sociologists and social psychologists. The usual 
‘sociometric techniques from which measures of 
"group interaction are derived have been open to 
iticism on the grounds that they lack refinement 
їп terms of definition and measurement (3). The 
elopment of a sociometric type of test which 
‘overcomes these limitations to some extent, since 
е items are scaled at relatively equal intervals 
‘along an operationally defined continuum (“effective 
group participation”), has been previously reported 
(6)2 This test served as the criterion measure in 
the investigation currently reported. 


PROBLEM 


“It is generally agreed that an individual's be- 
havior in a group, his participation in a group, 
and his acceptance by the group are influenced to a 
great extent by the previous experiences, attitudes, 
habits, and other personality characteristics. This 
suggests that his reactions in a particular group are 
related to his prior experiences in various groups 
throughout his development. 

The problem investigated concerned the relation- 
ship between personal, social, and developmental 
factors in individuals’ backgrounds and effectiveness 
of group participation. The predictors investigated 
were biographical items which furnished informa- 
tion about past experiences in group activities as 
well as information which, while nonsocial in 
nature, might still be expected to be related to the 
criterion. Antecedent probability of success with 
such predictors was high since background factors 
such as age, education, social activities, marital 
status, etc, have been previously employed with 
success for the prediction of academic achievement 
(т) and job performance (2, 4, 5): 

1 This article is based upon a master’s thesis submitted 
by H. T. Martin to the Graduate School of the State 
College of Washington. ў 

2 Ап oversight led to the omission from this reference 
. of a statement of the 24 items constituting the Group 
Participation Scale. To save printing costs, a list of these 
items and their scale values has been deposited with the 
ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photoduplication 
Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 


Order Document No. 3988, remitting in advance $1.25 
for 35 mm. microfilm or $1.25 for photoprints. 


BACKGROUND FACTORS RELATED TO EFFECTIVE GROUP 
PARTICIPATION * 


H. T. MARTIN AND L. SIEGEL 
The State College of Washington . 


PRocEDURE € 


"Тһе ‘data consisted of responses to a modified form of 
a biographical inventory developed by Siegel (7) and 
mean ratings on the Group Participation Scale of 104 
male undergraduate students at the State College of 
Washington. These Ss were members of three social 
fraternities on the campus which are presumed to be 
representative, 

The names of the Ss were alphabetized and divided 
into two groups by assigning approximately every fourth 
5 to group П. The data from group I (N=80) were 
utilized for the purpose of item analyzing the 433 
biographical items against the criterion of mean score 
assigned to Ss on the Group Participation Scale, The 
item analysis involved biserial correlations of each of the 
biographical items (a dichotomous variable since the Ss 
either marked or did not mark a given item) and mean 
criterion score. An obtained correlation was considered 
to be significantly different from a correlation of zero 
if it exceeded 1.96 times the standard error of a correla- 
tion of zero when N is 80. “ 

Group II (N — 24) was a “hold-out” group utilized 
for the purpose of validating the significant items. Each 
item surviving the item analysis was assigned a weight 
of -+1 if it correlated positively with the criterion and 
—1 if it correlated negatively. The algebraic sum of the 
weights of items marked by an S was his predictor score. 


RrsurTs 


An assumption implicit in the interpretation of 
the results of this investigation is that the Group 
Participation Scale is, in fact, a valid measure, The 
authors of the scale have cited evidence demon- 
strating normality of the distribution of ratings as- 
signed when this instrument is used and bearing in- 
directly upon its probable validity (6). 

The item analysis produced 39 biographical items 
which were significantly correlated with the crite- 
rion. These items and their validities are listed 
below in order of magnitude of correlation with 
the criterion. 


т. I am permitted to borrow the family car only on 
special occasions. (—-72) 
2. Mother is бо years old or older. (.65) 
3. Mother is active in dramatics or little theatre 
group. (.62) 
4. Mother is active in a political group. (.61) 
5. I spend considerable time attending movies. (.53) 
6. I started earning money between the ages of ten 
and twelve. (.52) 
7. My parents are divorced. (—.51) 
8. I use money I earn for school expenses. (.49) 
9. І am definitely overweight. (—.48) 
то. I discuss my scholastic progress with my mother. 
(—47) 
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11. Mother graduated from college. (.47) 

12. We have an electric washing machine in our home. 
‹ ie I read the editorial section of the newspaper every 
day. (s46) 

14. Mother*is a saleswoman, secretary ог clerk. (44) 

15. My mother works at some job other than pro- 
fessional, factory worker, saleswoman, secretary or clerk. 
: 744) slept in my own room (rather than in a room 
with siblings) before coming to college. (—.42) 

17. My date and I frequently go for a walk (as op- 
posed to movies, parties, etc.). (42) 

18. My mother graduated from high school but not 
from college. (—.41) ў 

19. The highest class I reached in the 
or tenderfoot. (—.41) к 
20. 1 ат or have been a member of a dramatics group. 
(41) 
2 
сло) ce 
22. My parents attend religious services more frequently 

than once a month. (.40) н 

23. My spending money is given to me by the family 
although I do not have a set allowance. (—.39) 
24. We have an electric dishwasher in our home. 

«38 Д 

р My mother is not active in апу of the groups 

listed (church group, card club, sewing club, labor union, 

country club, etc.). (—.37) 

26. I have never held any scholastic position (class 
syesident, etc.). (—37) 

27. Most of my spending money comes from job earn- 
ings rather than from the family. (.36) 

28. I write letters more frequently than once a month 
but less than once a week. (.36) 

29. I frequently attend plays. (.35) 

30. I have been student-body president or class presi- 
dent in high school. (.35) 

31. I first earned money between the ages of thirteen 
and fifteen. (—.34) 

( 32. j attend religious services less than twice a year. 

СОЗО, 

33. The highest rank I have obtained in the Scouts 
was second or first class. (.32) 

34. I listen to news commentators on the radio regu- 
lar. (.32) 

35. I slept in a room with my brother before coming 
to college. (.32) 

( an I often take my date for an automobile drive. 

«32 

37. One of my teachers has been particularly influ- 
ential in my life. (.31) 

38. I listen to comedians on the radio regularly. (.29) 

39. I have been a student-body officer or class officer 
(but not president). (.29) 


Scouts was cub 


I save a portion of the money that I have earned. 


Nine of these items significantly correlated with 
the criterion concern the age, activities, and edu- 
cation of the mother (2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 14, 15, 18, 25). 
It is interesting to note, on the other hand, that 
whereas the biographical inventory administered 
contains slightly more items concerning the ac- 
tivities of the respondent's father than his mother, 
none of the items with significant correlations per- 
tains to the father. This might indicate that the 
mother, in this society, is responsible for a major 
share of the social development and training of 


AND L. SIEGEL 


the child. Another (and compatible) hypothesis is 
that participation in social groups is learned within: 
an age range wherein the male youngster identifies 
with the mother. Both of these hypotheses are 
based upon meager evidence and are therefore tenta- 
tive, but might well be submitted to empirical test. 


A second group of items is related to the respond- ` 


ent’s economic independence (6, 8, 21, 23, 27, 31), 
and a third group of items is related to his previous 
history of participation in groups (19, 20, 26, 30, 
33, 39). In general, these results support the origi- 
nal hypothesis regarding the relationship between 
social, personal, and developmental history and 
effectiveness of participation in a social group. 

The 39 significant items were scored and corre- 
lated with the criterion in group II with a resultant 
correlation of .39 (significant at the .06 level of 
confidence). Thus it appears that these items in 
combination have some validity as a predictor of 
mean rating on the Group Participation Scale. 


SuMMARY 


This investigation was designed to determine the 
possibility of isolating and quantifying some of the 
social, personal, and developmental factors (as in- 
dicated by responses to items on a biographical in- 
ventory) which are related to effective participation 
in a college fraternity as measured by the Group 
Participation Scale. Utilizing data from 80 55, 
39 such predictors were isolated which, in com- 
bination, correlated .39 with the criterion. However, 
the validity must be interpreted with caution since 
it is based upon a relatively small numbet of Ss 
(N = 24). These results support the advisability of 
further research utilizing biographical items as 
predictors of behavior in social groups. 
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* i 2 
+ sociology of science has made us aware of 


the fact that scientific thinking may be partially 
determined by cultural factors. Not only the par- 
ticular subject matter on which we focus our in- 
terest, but also the conclusions at which we arrive 
may be influenced by the cultural background of 
the investigators, This statement holds true also 
for the field of psychology. We are accustomed to 
comment on the cultural bias of psychological 
- theories in cultures different from our own, e.g., in 
cultures of totalitarian countries. Less often do we 
‘consider how many of our own concepts are culture 
bound. Thus, while neo-Freudian schools have 
stressed the effect of cultural factors in the etiology 
of mental illness, the effect of cultural factors on 
our theories of the etiology of neurosis have been 
stressed less frequently. 

It is the purpose of this paper to comment on the 
effect of present-day culture on current theories 
concerning psychotherapy, and to discuss aspects of 
psychotherapy which are frequently overlooked as 
a result of cultural bias. 

There are common factors in very divergent 
systems of psychotherapy. With few exceptions, 
most modern therapeutic schools advocate a certain 
degree of nondirectiveness and frown upon too 
much’ interference on the part of the therapist in 
the form of admonitions, suggestions, etc. More 
generally speaking, it is considered undesirable for 
the therapist to impress his subjective philosophy 
of life upon the patient. Readjustment is viewed 
as a development of the patient's inner potentialities 
rather than as a re-education through a new system 
of values imposed from without. Even in a rela- 
tively ethical system such аз Mowrer's (6), where 
the commitment of violations against a moral code 
is considered the main cause of neuroses, this code 
is determined by the patient's own conscience rather 
than by factors outside the individual. The tend- 
ency of our time to refrain from imposing interpre- 
tations, goals, standards, or the like on the patient 

‘is manifested in its extreme in Roger's nondirective 
system of therapy. 

'This great emphasis of modern therapeutic 
schools upon client-centeredness (not in a specifically 
Rogerian sense, but in a wider sense including most 
depth-psychology theories) may be partially deter- 
mined by cultural bias. Modern Western culture 
might be characterized by an absence of a strong, 
comprehensive, and consistent philosophy which 
gives the individual an interpretation of the purpose 


of life and a set of values by which to live, It can 
be expected that a culture of this kind might result 
in underemphasis of the importance of a consistent 
Weltanschauung for mental stability and of the ad- 
visability of its use in therapy. The emphasis on 
the development of the patient's inner potentialities 
as compared to the imposing of values from the 
outside might be interpreted as making an asset 
out of a cultural liability. 

Such remarks, however, should not be interpreted 
as a negative evaluation of the traditional, depth- 
psychology, client-centered approach. The cultural | 
bias is shown in the strong emphasis on this 
approach rather than in its existence. 

"The following assumptions are meant to counter- 
act this cultural bias and to draw a neglected area 
to the attention of the psychological theoretician, 
researcher, and therapist. 

Assumption 1: There exists a need in individtials 
for a comprehensive and consistent philosophy of 
life. 

Assumption 2: The absence of such a philosophy 
is a major etiological factor in emotional disturb- 
ances, (Modern psychology might tend to view 
emotional disturbance as a causative factor for the 
lack of philosophy and thus to reverse the proposed 
relationship. It is possible that both views are 
correct, i.e., that there is a mutual interaction be- 
tween the two factors.) 

Assumption 3: The dissemination of philosophies 
of life can be made part of individual or group 
therapy and may greatly contribute to improvement 
or сиге. 

Some of the implications of the above approach 
shall be discussed informally, with emphasis on the 
third assumption rather than on the first two. 

When psychotherapeutic treatment is successful, 
it is rarely apparent what factors in the complex 
therapeutic situation caused the successful outcome. 
Different schools ascribe therapeutic changes to 
different factors. However, there is little evidence 
that the alleged therapeutic influences established 
by each system are actually the factors which caused 
the cure, Needless to say, the knowledge of the 
factors to which therapeutic success can be ascribed 
is of great practical value since it may lead to the 
abolishment of incidental factors and thus to a 
simplification and condensation of the process. In 
line with the three assumptions given, we should 
not overlook the possibility that many therapies may 
be successful because they give the patient inad- 
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yertently a consistent interpretation of life and a 
mew system of values. The observation that even 
therapeutic procedures which completely lack any 

ientific rationale may lead to successful outcomes 
Would 2d to eeinforce this idea. 

DeGrazia (2) makes an impressive case showing 
how even professed nondirective counselors influ- 
ence the patient in accordance with their own value 
systems. His examples are well chosen and suggest 
that even the timing of the noncommittal “Mhm” 
might indicate to the patient what some of the 
beliefs of the therapist are and influence him in a 
very specific direction. DeGrazia might have added 
the following experiment (4) to his illustrations: 
Subjects were instructed to name words and cach 
time they happened to name a plural noun, the 
experimenter said "Mhm." The number of plurals 
named by the subjects increased significantly as 
compared to those named by a control group. Most 

* subjects were not aware of the fact that the experi- 
menter's “Mhm” was elicited by plural nouns, 

The recognition that therapists inadvertently 
influence their patients to accept specific value sys- 
tems might induce some clinicians to greater caution 
to avoid such subjectivity. In this paper, the oppo- 
sité®zourse is being advocated: therapeutic value of 
such a directive influence should be investigated; 
should such investigations yield positive results, it 
is suggested that therapists should be much more 
explicit about the pedagogic aspect of their activity. 

Bolgar's (1) research is of great pertinence to the 
problem under discussion. Bolgar investigated the 
personality structure of theosophists and of followers 
of other philosophical or religious sects. All mem- 
bers of the groups under investigation have a strong 
and inclusive philosophy of life. The diagnostic 
tools used were case histories, interviews, tests, and 
projective techniques. The finding which is perti- 
nent to the present discussion is the large number 
of individuals whose protocols indicate that they 
might be psychotic or highly neurotic personalities 
and who apparently were helped by their faith to 
function on a satisfactory level and to feel reason- 
ably comfortable. I would predict that many 
clinicians would not consider the possibility of 
studying and imitating such healing methods. They 
might argue that in such cases no “real” improve- 
ment has taken place. Psychoanalytically oriented 
clinicians might advance arguments such as these: 
all that has taken place is a strengthening of de- 
fenses, while the pathology in deeper layers has not 
been touched. Or they might state that a group 
neurosis has been substituted for an individual neu- 
rosis. Such conclusions are not free of danger, 
They may keep us from the awareness of major 


sources of mental health because these so dm 


not fit into a specific theoretical framework, We 
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must not forget that such concepts as "defenses," 
“deeper layers,” and “adequate functioning on a 
superficial level with underlying pathology” are 
theoretical concepts rather than empirical observa- 
tions, It might be argued that there is an opera- 
tionally definable difference between a person who 
“functions adequately on a superficial level but 
shows pathology on a deeper level” ‘and the person 
who is “healthy” according to depth-psychology 
standards; that, for example, the former will main- 
tain normal functioning only by great expenditure 
of energy; or that the former’s seeming balance 
will break down when conditions change, especially 
when stresses increase. But, to my knowledge, it 
has never been empirically established that such 
differences actually exist. However, it would be 
possible to test experimentally the hypothesis that 
of two groups of equally adequate individuals, so 
far as the functioning level is concerned, the ones 
who show underlying pathology as measured by 
projective and other devices show less resistance to 
stress, Before such differences are established, we 
must, in Kardiner's terms, beware of permitting 
“the ha [theory] to wag the dog [observation]" (7, 
р. 14). 

"The attempt to offer a sick individual the socially 
acceptable defenses of a Weltanschauung is, in many 
ways, an artificial imitation of nature. Just as we 
attempt to keep our bodies warm by using furs, 
which nature has provided to animals for this pur- 
pose, we might adjust disturbed patients by an 
artificial adoption of the same mechanisms of de- 
fense which nature has provided for adjustive pur- 
poses; most philosophies of life are invitations to 
Project, to displace, to rationalize, to intellectualize, 
to compensate, and the like. 

The suggestion to make therapeutic use of the 
healing power of various kinds of Weltanschauung 
is in accordance with recent trends in psychoana- 
lytically oriented therapy to put greater emphasis 
ee. strengthening the ego than has hitherto been 

е. 

Most ministers and other directive counselors 
would agree with the above point of view. How- 
ever, as contrasted to the “believer” who accepts the 
healing power of a Weltanschauung blindly, it is 
Suggested that scientifically oriented psychologists 
might do research on the stabilizing effect of a 
Philosophy of life. Bolgar’s (т) study suggests that 
such an effect might exist. 
eum Pau make use of the research conducted 

Ы ts on cul i ite 
5 tdv tures which have a defini 
ge An a ou ascertain the constructive effect 
ee phy of life by controlled empirical ob- 

„ many further questions would arise. Per- 


? Вара н important would be the following: which 


components of life philosophies which exert 
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therapeutic influence on individuals? Most philoso- 
phies are a complex combination of a multitude of 
factors. Some of these factors are: an ethical yalue 
system; the belief in a purpose in life which goes 
beyond the individual; the view that, as an effect 
of such a purpose, pain and suffering often become 
meaningful or,even assume a positive value; the 
formation of an in-group consisting of people who 
share values and beliefs and of out-groups with 
different value systems, With religious faiths other 
factors are added, such as the belief in a rewarding 
and/or punitive God, the promise of immortality, 
etc. Perhaps only some of these factors are active 
agents of adjustment, while others ate incidental 
features which do not fulfill any immediate human 
need. For example, is the metaphysical aspect of 
religion essential or incidental from the point of 
view of mental hygiene? Mowrer’s (6) theory of 
psychotherapy is based on the idea that we need the 
morality of religion without its supernaturalism. 

If political philosophies function as spiritual 
stabilizers, a spiritual fight against totalitarianism 
might be an important supplement to the economic 
fight already being conducted. Such a spiritual 
fight would consist of helping the people in for- 
merly totalitarian countries develop philosophies of 
life which might overlap with totalitarian philoso- 
phies as far as the constructive components are 
concerned, but discard the objectionable features of 
totalitarianism. 

To what extent are the stabilizing factors in 
philosophies of life common to all humanity, and 
to what extent do they apply to members of specific 
cultures and to individuals of specific personality 
structures? Or, to reformulate the last question, 
what types of life philosophies do individuals with 
specific personality structures need? Do the mem- 
bers of various clinical nosological groups need 
different types of philosophies? If attempting to 
give a philosophy of life should become an essential 
part of psychotherapy, such questions are of para- 
mount importance. 

The following experiment might make a contri- 
bution towards answering some of the above ques- 
tions. A projective technique might be devised 
which enables the individual to project his own 
needs upon a fictitious figure. The subject might 
be told a story of a man (or woman) who’ is in 
deep despair; then some change is suggested in the 
story which helped to relieve his (or her) unhappi- 
ness. The story might end in a number of choices 
as to the change which effected improvement and 
the subject might be required to indicate by a 
ranking or checking method which choices would 
be most helpful to the fictitious figure in the story. 
The various choices might represent the components 
found in various philosophies of life, such as belief 
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in a superpersonal purpose for life, їп an ethical 
value system, etc. The results of the administration 
of such a technique to unselected "normal" subjects “ 
might suggest answers to the previously asked 
question: which components within philosophies of 
life give support and which ones are just incidental 
concomitants? Similarly, if relationships could be 
found between the responses of a group of individ- 
uals to this projective test and their responses to 
personality tests of the projective or psychometric 
type, such findings might suggest answers to the 
question of what types of life philosophies indi- 
viduals with specific personality structures need. 
Finally a comparison of the responses to the pro- 
jective test of emotionally disturbed individuals in 
different nosological groups might suggest answers 
to the questions regarding the “philosophical needs” 
of members of various nosological groups. ‘In each 
case I am using the term “suggest answers” rather + 
than “give answers” because, among many other 
reasons, such an experiment would be-based on the 
unproved assumption that the needs of a subject 
which are being projected upon the figure in the 
story are indicators of the conditions which, when 
brought about, would actually have a constructive 
effect upon the subject’s adjustment. 

The attempt to adapt the therapeutic philosophy 
of life to the needs of the sick individual distin- 
guishes the suggested therapeutic method from re- 
ligious healing. While most religions impose a faith 
upon the individual with the implication that it is 
the only true faith, it is suggested that psychotherapy 
should help the individual to develop the philosophy 
which is best adapted to his personality. 

Even if we had specific knowledge as to the kind 
of life philosophies needed by different individuals, 
the problem would arise how to help patients 
develop such philosophies. Should the therapist 
help develop different philosophies in different indi- 
viduals irrespective of what his own philosophy is? 
Such procedure might strike people as hypocritical. 
Moreover, it is doubtful how effective this procedure 
would be, since the strongest believers might be the 
best transmitters of life philosophies. It might be 
a solution to this problem to have the scientifically 
trained psychiatrist, psychologist, or social worker 
play the part of a diagnostician and of a referral 
agent; it would be his function to refer the 
patient, on the basis of a diagnosis, to the kind of 
a “preacher” who preaches the philosophy most 
congenial to the patient. Since the approach to 
therapy discussed in this paper is meant to be a 
supplement rather than a substitute to customary, 
depth-psychology, analytic methods, such diagnosing 
and referring would not be the only function of the 


therapist. ji 
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. Finally, it should be stated briefly that the 
changed emphasis in psychotherapy suggested in 
this paper implies not only a change in psycho- 
Yherapeudc methods but also a change in psycho- 
therapeutic „ ie, a changed concept of healthy 
adjustment, It is not within the scope of this paper 
to discuss this wide topic, I only wish to suggest 
that, many of our concepts of healthy adjustment 
might be greatly influenced by the lack of a com- 
prehensive philosophy in our culture, While it is 
apparent to us that Jaensch's typology (5) (which 
distinguishes between the morbid, liberal S-type 
and the firm, consistent, integrated J-type) is a 
product of totalitarian thinking, it is less apparent 
that the stress on “flexibility” and “tolerance of 
ambiguity” (3) as symptoms of good adjustment 
might be a subterfuge of an unstable culture which 
has little to give but ambiguity. 
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Туст studies by Hovland and Sherif (7, 11) — values by the sorting efforts of only seventeen and 

FA are both more extensive in scope than older nineteen subjects respectively, 

AVestigations attempting to confirm the Thur. Мо mention is made of the Thurstone convention 

pne (12) assumption, and the first to produce for elimination of items from a final sale because 

negative results. Those interested in attitude meas- of ambiguity, ‘The writer would suspect that items 
nt will welcome this re-exploration of a criti- most prone to displacement are also most ambigu- 

‘cal area, It is felt, however, that further considera- ous, and thereby statistically subject to rejection by 

n could have been given to some of the variables the Thurstone procedure, If the conclusions drawn 

and techniques which appear to the writer to be of аге to be justified, the reader must amume that 

- major importance for the Thurstone method. items engaged in Fig. 2 are below the mean ambe > 

To prevent carelessness, much precaution has been guity value for all items of the original collection, 

taken to insure а reasonable degree of thoughtful- The greater ambiguity of items in the middle of the 

and application on the part of the judges. scale may not imply the interference of judges’ 

ver, a recent study (3) dealing with this topic opinion, but may merely be a product of end. 

i roughly 12 per cent of the judge’s work effect (4). Such continua as employed by Thurstone 

expendable, Although sorting conditions were аге necessarily artificial abstractions with «wat 

“favorable, the tediousness of the task, combined artificial terminal points, Consequently, 

with the labor-saving habits of many university profitable discussion might have been offered com 

students, made this quantity of discards inevitable, cerning the relation of scale values awarded by 

Tt was noted that a majority of these їн pe holding rye sg personal opinion, to the 
work employed the extreme categories nded.nature 

high frequency and were themselves of marked pro Items designed for the terminal areas of the sale 

ог con opinion on the issue. Since the greatest dif- — have less variety of placement available to them, and 

E the article pair m E hence will have lower ambiguity quotients and 
made by judging groups of extreme e 

the use of such groups must be fully рел Aeree not necestarily an attitudinal phenomenon. The 

hypothesis that carelessness has not determin’ 

b c is tested by Hovland and eee — oe structured, and . more readily wb 

: subject to state the percenta items 

accord with the Negro rs The poychology of «ТА силк d dE d is dun 

^ " ег 
"rationalization and the tendency for the individual URS and Ge is m. The 
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reduce sorting time, hence tediousness and the tend- 
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conscientiousness in dealing with the first, and 
* Hovland and Sherif’s efficiency in regard to testing 
the second, the reader is left to conjecture con- 
cerning the possible disrupting role of the last- 
mentioned variable. Nor is credit given for the 
discussion and experimentation carried out by 
` Beyle (1), Hendérson (5), and Rice (8, 9) concern- 
ing that point. These investigators believe that 
people of like opinion regarding a given social issue, 
but nurtured under different subcultures, could act 
as Thurstone judges with effects disastrous to the 
Thurstone technique. The regional source of 
Hovland and Sherif’s critical colored pro-Negro 
group of sorters is not entirely clear. 

The issues outlined above warrant fuller discus- 
sion for the benefit of those researchers currently 
employing the Thurstone and Chave scales purely 
as a psychological tool. 
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PsycHoANALYsIS AS Science. Edited by E. Pumpian- 
Mindlin Ernest R. Hilgard, & Lawrence S. 
Kubie. Stanford, California: Stanford Univer. 
Press, 1952. Pp. іх--174. $425. 


Your reaction to this slim but ambitiously titled 
book will depend on the expectations you bring to 
the reading of it. If you are looking for a search- 
ing, comprehensive assessment of the present status 
of psychoanalytic method and theory, or a clear 
plan for the systematic development of psychoanalysis 
into a better science, or both, you will be disap- 
pointed. If you know little about the subject and 
are looking for a brief, clear, and commonsensical 
exposition of its main points, then this is your book. 
The fact that it is essentially a popularization should 
hardly be a surprise, if one reflects on the fact that 
these 1950 Hixon lectures were originally presented 
to a predominantly nonpsychological audience at 
the California Institute of Technology. 

Each authors contribution is relatively inde- 
pendent of the others, so that a detailed discussion 
of the book needs to be divided three ways. 

Hilgard. Not himself a trained analyst, Hilgard 
approaches psychoanalysis as a distinguished experi- 
mental psychologist who is sympathetic toward and 
knowledgeable about psychoanalysis. Curiously 
enough, the best parts of his two lectures on 
Experimental Approaches to Psychoanalysis are 
the sections in which he touches on clinical and 
theofetical aspects of the topic. In discussing psycho- 
analysis as a therapy, for example, he clears up a 
number of popular misconceptions, and he main- 
tains a balanced and judicious point of view 
throughout. He is not deceived about the poor 
quality—as science—of most of the psychoanalytic 
literature, but he goes on: "Having said this, I 
am prepared to reassert that there is much to be 
learned from these writings.” Psychoanalysis and 
experimental psychology need each other, and Hil- 
gard does a rather effective job as a matchmaker. 

His expositions of experimental studies in psycho- 
dynamics and in psychotherapy I found disappoint- 
ing, largely because they were so uncritical. It is 
true that at the end, in his summing up, Hilgard 
recognizes that many of the laboratory studies 
cited do little more than show that it is possible 
to experiment with more or less psychoanalytic 
propositions and that laboratory phenomena may 
be produced that parallel those reported from the 
consulting room. "Such illustrations may be useful 
as propaganda, or in giving psychoanalysis a fair 
hearing, but they do not really do much for science 
unless there is some fertility in them,” he says. “Only 
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a few of the experiments that I haves reported! 
serve this constructive role.” Then why include 
the other, less fertile ones? It seems clear from the 
author's own words that the answer must be for 
their propaganda value. The sharp-eyed, skeptical 
experimentalist is less likely to be won over this 
way than he is to conclude that if this is all that 
experimental psychoanalysis has accomplished, it's 
not worth much. 

Kubie. Half of the book is made up of Kubie's 
two lectures on Problems and Techniques of Psycho- 
analytic Validation and Progress. Their author has 
been for many years a leading figure in the Freudian 
movement and has been one of its most persistently 
and effectively research-minded training analysts, 
His theoretical discussions are well larded with , 
fascinating clinical examples, and it would be im- 
possible in a review of this length to single out for 
applause the many wise and stimulating points that 
he makes about his topic. 

Kubie is perfectly frank about admitting that 
“we need help . . . in making our own concepts 
more precise and in the development of Anew 
qualitative and quantitative instruments," but he 
never loses sight of the primary importance of 
being able to ask a meaningful question and to 
study a real problem with the best methods that 
are at hand, even if these methods are not perfect. 
Taking as his aim "to suggest areas and objectives 
of future coordinated interdisciplinary studies," he 
makes it plain that he considers the interrelation of 
conscious and unconscious processes the most im- 
portant subject matter of psychoanalytic research, 
and "the study of ‘free’ associations as produced in 
altered and controlled states of consciousness" the 
method of choice. His primary concern seems to be 
with ways in which the ego can be by-passed, 
pierced, or temporarily put out of commission in 
order to get at the unconscious conflicts. Within 
this rather narrow frame of reference, he develops a 
variety of interesting and challenging research 
ideas. 

A question he raises again and again is: how 
can we test the validity of a psychoanalytic inter- 
pretation? “Our only tests of its validity are de- 
rived: (1) from the patient’s associations to it, which 
may confirm, correct, or reject it; (2) from alter- 
ations in symptoms; and (3) finally, but only rarely, 
through our ability to predict future behavior. We 
need better tests than these.” Anecdotal evidence 
of the usual kind he rejects immediately as nothing 
more than plausible. 

Kubie lays down many rules for experimenters 
with psychoanalysis to follow, most of them being 
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OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE: AN Approach TO А GEN- 
ERAL Тнковү. By Eli Ginzberg, Sol W. Gins- 
burg, Sidney Axelrod, & John’ L., Herma. 
New York: Columbia Univer. Press, 1951. Рр: 
vili-271, 


"Vocational counselors are busy practitioners, . . . 
They are not theoreticians, [Though] they have 
no bias against theory, they have had little time to 
invest in developing one.” Ginzberg and his as- 
sociates have written a book intended to remedy 
this lack. Coming to the problem of what deter- 
mines vocational choice because they found it to 
be an unexplained facet of the broader problem of 
human resources, they hope to provide for this 
underconceptualized area “between psychology and 
economics” a convincing theoretical formulation. 

Deciding to seek a genetic theory, they obtained 
interviews with young people at strategic phases of 
their preparation for a career: 6th, 8th, roth, and 
12th grades, freshman and senior years in college, 
М.А. and Ph.D. levels in graduate school. The 
result was not a dynamic calculus of the small in- 
crements of day-by-day decisions, but rather an 
architectural blueprint of the successive stages upon 
which the adult vocational choice has been built, 


second coincides with . . . 
choices are made in early adulthood." 
Each major period can probably be divided into 
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subperiods. The fantasy period was not sufficiently 
investigated for such substages to be delineated, 
but the second major period (the "tentative") has 
four subparts and the last major period (the 
"realistic") seems to have three, 

Of the tentative stage, so-called because “most 
adolescents actually consider their choices to be 
tentative,” it can be said that there are four parts, 


"From eleven to twelve is the ‘interest stage’—the 
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of his likes and interests. [From] thirteen 
teen is the ‘capacity stage’: individual becomes 
more and more aware of . . . realistic elements. 


adolescent's attempt to find a place for himself in 
society... . The last stage, usually at the age of 
seventeen, can be described as one of ‘transition,’ 
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his occupational choice. . . . [It] is followed by 
one of ‘crystallization.’ . . . In the last stage ,,," 
the young adult is concerned with what we ‘haye 
termed ‘specification.’ For example, in the crystal. - 
lization stage he may have decided to become a _ 
physicist. But he was not sure which branch of 
physics to enter.” The latter decision would be 
“specification.” Perhaps it is worth pointing out 
that these substages of the “realistic” era are not 
tied to chronological age by the authors, as the 
substages of the “tentative” period had been. 

Within this formal framework of three major 
stages and seven substages, the authors discuss - 
myriad topics suggested by their rich interview 
data. They hasten to claim that, though content 
of choices differed, they found the same formal 
stages regardless of sex and status differences. Ex- 
amining the interwoven complexities of the many 
variables affecting job choice, they conclude that the 
Process is treacherously irreversible and of necessity 
always ends in compromises. They advise counselors 
to make sure that the counselee is evolving at a rate 
commensurate with his chronological and emotional 
Stage; to procrastinate and remain unaware of the 
decisions to be made is to let history rush by until 
No choice is left open, while premature and rigidly 
maintained choosing reifies an immature stage and 
Prevents further maturation. 

Perhaps the most valid criticism of this book is 
offered by the authors themselves in an appendix 
which begins, “In this study of occupational choice 
only occasional reference was made to the work of 
other investigators.” Although the parallels be | 
tween this theory and the stages in the matufation 
Of cognitive processes described by Piaget аге strik- 
ing, no attempt is made to spell them out. A 
many passing references relate this 
genetic theory to psychoanalytic formulations about 
Stages of latency and adolescence. Although 
ion of the psychoanalytic notions about 
identification with models is given, the 
Seem totally unaware that there exists а 
Purely psychological personality theory. 
only one reference, purely bibliographic, 
Offered by projective tests and no 
the place of vocational choice within 

ization of a person's sentiments, 
themes. As the authors remark, 
We treated interests (like goals 
as an autonomous psychological func- 
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k to conclude that "no psychological 
can adequately explain the choice process.” 
may speculate whether they have not merely 


" 


another 
It is not clear that Occupational Choice 


| HE 


III o be doce ье Bbelerrem 
the treatise deserves more attention than it 
both for its theory of stages and for the 


Ginzberg and his associates mention, but 
‘hot sufficiently emphasize, the gains to be had 
testing their hypotheses against long-term studies 
‘of the same individuals. Can their stages actually 
_ be seen unrecling in one man's life history? Do 
‘the richly detailed descriptions of each substage 
_ that they offer really predict the course of develop- 
‘ment of modal individuals? These questions ought 
to be answerable from data already collected in the 
‘many longitudinal studies that were started in the 
"thirties and are now in the follow-up stage. 


Cranes C. McAxTHUXR 


Department of Hygiene 
— Harvard University 


: OM or Soctat Psvcuotoov, By Eugene 
L. Hartley and Ruth E. Hartley. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. Pp, xix-740. Price 
$5.50. 
This textbook represents “an effort to integrate 
thinking and findings in anthropology, sociology, 
psychology, and psychiatry . . „" for use in the 
undergraduate course in social psychology. The 
‘book is divided into three parts, Part One, 
the general topic of communication, is perhaps 


ae 


municant, the nature of the communique, com- 
munication barriers, facilitation of communication, 
and (by Gerhart Wiebe) mass communications. 

Part Two, on socialization, comprises five chapters, 


" includes ten chapters. Among 
devoted to the functioning of social norms, 
status, ethnic attitudes, and (with Clyde 
wW. a a a 

insist in their preface that they have 


chapters that are bothersomely repetitious; i 
dong book, Much of Part Three (particularly the 


two chapters on social role) does little more 
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freedom to alter the sequence 
may be adequate justification. 

This reviewer's main 
stems from the authors’ 
ples" so broadly that their use of 
perforce merely illustrative, “Rarely 
a statement in testable form and attem, 
the research evidence for it or the 
tions that limit it. In fact, there is 
mention of any problem in research or 
stead, there are (for this reviewer too 
ments like: “Apparently leadership, 
with group goals, and the achievement of the 
group are all related to the pattern 
behavior we have called ‘group atmosphere’ 
(p. 400). 

The confusion that results from this vague way 
of relating terms to one another is shown bythe 
following examples, A social norm consists of 
“rules that guide behavior, together with group 
products (such as slogans, songs, values, and com- 
mon ways of responding to situations)” (р, 407). 
Then on page 540 appears the statement that “social 
roles are group norms.” And ultimately, “In so far 
as behaviors are associated with status, status serves 
as one aspect of social role" (p. 572). Hence, 
status, role, and norm are very nearly the same 
thing. Moreover, “status из and group 
norms are the indirect expression of group objec- 
tives" (p. 561). “Group objective" is not sepa- 
rately defined, but on page 392 it seems to be 
equivalent to a “collective goal,” which results from 
‘group interaction” in which “Each finds out what 
the others expect the group to бо," But this brings 
us back to norms, which are later defined “as an 
organized pattern of expectancies that relate to 
the tasks, demeanors, attitudes, values, and ге. 
ciprocal relationships to be maintained” (p. 486) 
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first to fail in this respect. But this reviewer 
that it is preferable to present some of these 
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culties and confusions as problems to be solved 
. rather than to perpetuate them by ignoring them. 
On the other hand, many readers will find all 

% of this a mere cavil in view of the many excellent 
qualities of the book. The Hartleys have done a 
magnificent job in bringing to bear on practical 
social problems ‚а broad range of evidence and in- 
sight from the social sciences at large. In partic- 
ular, the discussions of the conflicts engendered 
by the attempts of the minority group member to 
maintain his reference groups (pp. 472 ff) and 
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of the operation of the principle of salience in ethnic 
attitudes (pp. 673-674, 687-690) are illuminating, 
and suggestive. 

The book is exceedingly readable and 4 well 
written, especially through most of Part Twof The 
section on “Ambivalence and the Social "Agent" 
beginning on p. 266 is a literary gem. There is 
no doubt that students will like the book, as well 
for its intrinsic interest as for its stylistic graces. 

Joun W. TurBAUT. 

University of North Carolina 
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